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RAMBLINGS   AROUND   THE   WORLD. 


VIT. 

Descending  the  Himalayas  the 
thin  air  of  which  can  tire  even  the 
flight  of  the  condor,  the  traveler 
comes  to  the  district  of  Nepaul. 
Torrents  dash  foaming  down  the 
slopes,  their  position  indicated  by 
clouds  of  spray  floating  above  the 
tree  tops.  Far  away  to  the  south 
the  piain  Stretches  like  a  sea,  over- 
hung  by  vap>ors  wafted  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  many  leagues  distant. 

The  bridle-path  winds  through  ra- 
vines  covered    with    dense    jungle, 
peopled  with'giant  ants,   and  vocal 
with  the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  shrill 
cicadae.    Elephants,  tigers,  leopards, 
wild  boars  and  rhinoceroses  inhabit 
the  jungle,  though  in  no  great  num- 
^^-     The  paths  trodden  through 
the  forest  by  the  elephants  are  the 
»nost  available  roads.     At  the  edge 
of  the  jungle  we  come  to  a  modest 
Hindoo  temple  with  the  usual  Bud- 
dhist formula  painted   on  the  walls 
^^  Mani  Padmi  om — *  Hail  to  him 
^' the  lotus  flower  and  the  jewel." 
Changing  our  jaded  horses  for  fresh 
^"^,  the  girths  are  tightened  once 
"^ore  and,    trending   south-west,  we 
lord  the  Ganges  and  enter  Benares, 
the  sacred  city  of  India,  and  one  of 
Ae  holiest  sites  of  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion,   a   city    so    ancient    that   its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.     It 
Stretches  for  several  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the    Ganges    from   which 
ascend   numerous    flights    of  stone 
Steps. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  close  to- 


gether,  and  frequently  fantastically 
painted  in  gaudy  colors  with  groups  of 
mythological  figures  from  the  Hindoo 
pantheon,  with  roof  terraces  and 
small  Windows,  the  latter  to  prevent 
glare,  and  what  is  more  important 
to  a  Hindoo  household,  inspection 
from  the  street;  their  thoroughfares 
as  a  rule  are  very  narrow,  the  op- 
posite  sides  of  a  street  in  some  in- 
stances  approaching  so  near  as  to  be 
united  by  galleries;  through  these 
tortuous  lanes  no  carriage  can  pass. 
You  walk  in  the  wake  of  your 
guide,  who  wams  the  people,  that 
they  may  stand  aside  and  not  be 
defiled  by  your  touch,  for  that  is  the 
real  secret  of  the  apparent  respect 
paid  to  foreigners;  but  sacred  bulls, 
celestial  cows  and  holy  monkeys  with 
their  attendant  priests  are  so  numer- 
ous in  the  narrow,  filthy  passages 
that  one  must  perforce,  at  times, 
contaminate  them  by  contact.  Phew ! 
how  the  rank  odors  of  those  reeking 
streets  float  across  the  memory.  The 
city  contains  over  a  thousand  Hindoo 
temples,  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred Mohammedan  mosques,  exclu- 
sive  of  numberless  small  shrines  in 
and  out  of  the  houses  or  wherever  a 
hole  in  the  rock  or  cave  in  the  earth 
exists.  There  are  monasteries  and 
some  of  the  monks  cut  off  their  hair, 
while  others  preserve  a  tuft  or  scalp- 
lock  upon  the  crown  of  their  head, 
go  naked,  and  are  destitute  of  any 
kind  of  clothing.  Some,  as  in  Cal- 
cutta,  smear  their  bodies  with  ashes, 
and   practice    severe    austerities,    in 
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Order  to  obtain  release  from  death. 
Devotees  and  pilgrims,  separated  or 
in  groups,  are  seen  entering  or  de- 
parting  from  the  city  constantly 
throughout  the  year.  They  come 
from  all  parts  of  India.  Many  carry 
with  them  on  their  return,  the  sacred 
water  of  the  Ganges  in  small  botües 
hermetically  sealed,  placed  in  bas- 
kets  hanging  from  the  extremity  of 
poles,  borne  upon  their  Shoulders. 
The  poor  deluded  sensualist,  or  the 
usurious  Mahajan,  or  native  banker, 
enriched  by  a  long  cruise  of  grind- 
ing  extortion,  or  the  fanatical  devotee, 
simple  as  a  babe,  yet  guilty  perhaps 
of  the  foulest  crimes,  still  come  as 
they  came  long  ago,  from  the  re- 
motest  comers  of  India,  as  the  sands 
of  life  are  slowly  ebbing  away;  and 
fearful  lest  the  last  golden  grains 
should  escape  before  their  joumey's 
end,  make  pitiful  efforts  to  hold  on 
their  course,  tili  at  length,  arriving  at 
the  sacred  city  and  touching  its  hal- 
lowed  soil,  their  resüess  spirits  be- 
come  suddenly  calm,  a  stränge  sense 
of  relief  spreads  over  their  tired 
frames  and  they  are  at  once  cheered 
and  comforted  with  the  treacherous 
lie  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  and 
their  souls  are  saved. 

One  of  the  Hindoo  temples  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  known  as  the 
Napalese  temple,  and  is  altogether 
unlike  the  other  shrines  erected  by 
them  for  thfe  practice  of  their  religion. 
On  its  frieze  many  stone  figures  are 
sculpture^  so  vile  in  attitude  and 
design  as  to  preclude  description ;  on 
my  asking  the  attendant  priest  why 
the  builders  had  been  permitted  to 
so  debase  their  art,  he  replied  "in 
Order  to  keep  away  the  lightning." 
Aside  from  the  many  mosques,  tem- 
ples and  minarets,  the  city  is  cele- 
brated  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  for 
peculiarly  elegant  designs  in  brass  and 
copper  wäre,  lavishly  carved  or 
beaten.  Many  of  the  textile  fabrics 
are  rieh  and  exquisite  beyond  de- 
scription, and  as  costly  as  they  are 
beautiful,   some  designs  being   held 


at  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  the 
Square  yard. 

Benares  is  thought  by  Anglo-ln- 
dians  to  be  the  most  magnificent  and 
the  most  strictly  oriental  in  appear- 
ance  of  all  the  cities  of  India.  Domes 
and  minarets,  palaces  with  lofty, 
fretted  verandahs,  palm  trees  and  ori- 
ental skies  form  a  picture  that  is  a 
mar\'el  and  a  wonder.  The  city  is 
best  seen  from  boats  on  the  river;  its 
most  massive  structures  have  their 
foundations  laid  in  the  stream  itself, 
and  rise  up  to  one  hundred  feet  by 
terraces  or  ghatSy  and  broad  stone 
stairways,  thus  many  palaces  which 
princes  have  built,  that  they  may 
live  and  die  in  sight  of  the  holy 
stream,  and  mosques  and  temples  as 
well,  overhang  the  yellow,  rolling 
river,  until  time  itself,  never  halting 
elsewhere,  seems  to  have  lingered 
here. 

At  times  a  Mohammedan  mosque 
and  a  Hindoo  temple  are  found  close 
together;  this  formerly  occasioned 
many  conflicts  between  the  sects,  but 
thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  British 
rule  which  sanctions  the  undisturbed 
propagation  of  religious  opinions 
where  they  involve  no  crime  and 
occasion  no  damage  to  society,  the 
disputes  have  ceased  to  ex  ist. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  the 
ghats  are  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  indifferent  to 
each  other*  s  presence,  engaged  in 
their  religious  baths.  It  certainly 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  wealthy  Hindoos  of  Be- 
nares, that  there  is  not  a  single  ghat 
where  their  females  might  bathe  se- 
cluded  from  the  gaze  of  the  other 
sex. 

A  couple  of  miles  below  the^city 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
Stands  the  palace  of  his  highness, 
the  Maharajah  of  Benares;  it  is  flirn- 
ished  in  European  style  and  foreign- 
ers,  properly  introduced,  are  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  palace  and 
grounds;  the  structure  is  pretentious 
and  rambling  as  viewed  from  the 
river,  and  its  walls  are  curiously  in- 
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tenningled  with  sculptured  marble  of 
ivory  whiteness,  common  plaster  and 
cheap  cement.  In  the  picture  gal- 
ler)-' I  saw  gaudy  wood  cuts  belong- 
ing  to  the  prize  candy  or  cigar  box 
era  of  decorative  art,  framed  and 
hanging  side  by  side  with  rare  mini- 
ature  portraits  on  ivory  of  the 
Maharajah*s  ancestors,  the  latter 
unquestionably  executed  by  foreign 
artists  of  the  highest  eminence. 
Cawnpore    was   the    next   city   at 


which  a  halt  was  made,  and  its  objects 
of  interest  center  around  the  "Mas- 
sacre." The  wholesale  butcheries 
there  committed  are  unequaled  for 
foul  atrocity  and  treachery  by  any  of 
the  other  fearful  slaughters  by  the 
rebels  during  the  horrors  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  great  Indian  mutiny. 
The  individual  facts  are  matters  of 
history,  and  have  been  published  an 
endless  number  of  times,  generally  to 
the   detriment  of  the  native  troops, 
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and  of  course  to  the  native  character. 
The  British  oppressors  never  dreamed 
of  a  revolt  of  the  native  soldiery. 
Individual  cases  of  vengeance  oc- 
curred  at  intervals;  but  the  idea  of 
anything  like  a  great  uprising  was  as 
absurd  as  an  insurrection  among  the 
beasts  of  bürden.  And  so,  perhaps, 
it  might  have  remained,  had  the  con- 
querors  abstained  from  touching  the 
one  sensitive  point  o{  caste.  No  one 
but  a  Hindoo  can  appreciate  what  is 
involved  in  this  word.  To  him  to 
lose  caste  is  to  be  outlawed  in  this 
life,  and  to  be  cursed  in  all  life  to 
come  throughout  the  endless  ages  of 
eternity.  In  Lower  India  the  recruits 
generally  belonged  to  the  inferior 
castes.  In  Bengal  they  belonged 
mainly  to  the  higher  castes,  among 
whom  the  usages  of  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion  vvere  faithfully  guarded.  More 
than  once  the  English  government 
had  touched  this  one  sensitive  point. 
but  had  taken  timely  warning  and 
refrained.  Later,  the  time  came 
when,  grown  bold  by  success,  they 
thought  they  might  ignore  this  last 
concession  to  Hindoo  feeling.  It 
had  been  resolved  to  introduce  the 
Enfield  rifle  into  the  native  Service. 
The  change  involved  the  use  of 
greased  cartridges,  the  ends  of  which 
must  be  bitten  off  by  the  soldier. 
Now,  among  the  means  by  which  caste 
is  forfeited  in  India,  one  of  the  niost 
notable  is  the  tasting  of  animal  fat. 
The  greased  cartridges  were  fumished 
by  contractors  and  the  sepoys  be- 
lieved,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  fat 
of  cows  and  swine  were  employed  in 
their  manufacture.  Every  sepoy  who 
used  one  of  these  was  thus  liable  to 
all  the  horrors  implied  in  the  loss  of 
caste.  The  whole  difficulty  might 
have  been  avoided  by  allowing  them 
to  prepare  their  own  cartridges  with 
vegetable  oils  or  butter.  But  the 
British  commander-in-chief  declared 
that  no  concession  should  be  made  to 
the  "beastly  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives."  He  afterwards  rescinded  his 
decision  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  the 
great  Indian  mutiny  had  broken  out, 


and  the  whole  Bengal  army  had  dis- 
banded  or  was  in  open  revolt. 

When  the  troops  at  Cawnpore 
mutinied.  Nana  Sahib  the  Maharajah 
of  Bithoor  was  placed  at  their  head. 
Nine  hundred  persons  of  whom 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  Euro- 
peans,  more  than  two  hundred  being 
women  and  children,  were  besieged 
in  an  intrenched  camp  near  the  city. 
After  a  bitter  struggle  in  which  the 
besieged  suffered  the  extremes  ol 
hunger  and  thirst  they  capitulated 
under  promise  of  being  safely  con- 
ducted  to  Allahabad.  The  men  were 
placed  in  boats,  where  they  were 
shot  downalmost  to  a  man,  onlyfour 
escaping.  The  women  were  taken 
into  Cawnpore  where  the  Nana  had 
them  cut  down  in  cold  blood.  The 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
slaughtered  was  found  next  day  by 
English  troops  who  had  come  up, 
ankle-deep  in  blood. 

Today  the  city  has  a  memorial 
garden  in  an  enclosure  beautifully 
laid  out  and  tastefully  kept  in  order  ; 
within  its  bounds  are  the  sites  where 
some  of  the  most  frightful  scenes 
were  enacted.  A  monument  built 
over  the  fatal  *'well,"  is  on  an  octa- 
gonal  Space  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall  with  richly  carved  panels, 
in  the  center  of  which  Stands  the 
marble  figure  of  a  sorrowing  angel  ; 
an  inscription  infomis  the  visitor  that 
it  was  raised  to  the  perpetual  memory 
of  two  hundred  or  more  men,  women 
and  children  who  were  slain  by  order 
of  the  Nana  Sahib,  and  their  bodies, 
the  dyingwith  the  dead,  thrown  into 
the  well  beneath.  At  the  subsequent 
defeat  of  the  rebels  the  Nana  escaped 
and  Strange  to  relate  it  is  not  known 
to  this  day  in  India  whether  the 
monster  is  alive  or  not,  so  well  has 
the  secret  been  kept. 

An  admirable  trait  in  the  character 
of  Hindoo  princes,  maharajahs,  rajahs, 
baboos  and  other  wealthy  East  I  ndians, 
is  that  of  hospitality,  and  the  writer 
was  fortunate  enough  to  experience 
an  instance  of  it  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  he  left  Cawnpore.     The  sole 
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^^^pant  of  a  carriage  with  nothing 
r  ^o  and  four  hours  in  which  to  do 
^J^  >Ärhile  waiting  for  a  belated  train 
^  >vas  driving    listlessly    about    the 
streets  and   finally  came  to  a  small 
open  Square,    facing  a  large,   hand- 
some  bungalow  surrounded  by  a  low 
stone  wall  with  gilded  iron  gates.    In 
an  open  space  on  the  lawn  sat  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  a  group  of 
friends  with  the  usual  retinue  of  ser- 
vants  filling  in  the  background ;  the 
party  was  being  entertained  by   na- 
tive  musicians  keeping  time  to  the 
lithe,  graceful  swaying  movements  of 
a  group  of  Nautch  girls;  the  carriage 
was  stopped  at  a  retired  spot  in  the 
little  Square  under  some  pomegranate 
trees,  and  its  occupant  settled  back 
among  the  cushions,  prepared  to  en- 
joy  a  Performance  he  had  frequently 
heard  about  but  never  witnessed;  a 
few  moments  later  a  swarthy  attend- 
ant  in   livery   crossed    the    Square, 
came  to  the  carriage  door  and  en- 
quired  "if  the  gentleman  would  hon- 
orhis  niaster  by  joining  the  group  on 
the  lawn?"      The  gendeman  would 
and  did,  the  invitation  was  accepted 
as  promptly  and  courteously  as  given ; 
the  conipany  were  all  natives  except 
the  writer,   and,    after  introductions 
had  followed,  a  seat  was  arranged  for 
him  beside  the  host;  the  dancing  of 
the  Nautch   girls   continued   almost 
without  interruption  during  the  three 
hours  that  he  remained,  one  girl  suc- 
ceeding  another  and  never  more  than 
one  dancing  at  a  time.     The  move- 
ments were  languid  but  always  grace- 
ful, and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
low    voiced    singing,    a    species    of 
chant  that  at  times  was  indescribably 
^J  during  lulls  in  the  undulating 
dances  and  half-weird  vibrating  mu- 
sic,  refreshments  were  ser\'ed  to  the 
•^^ated  guest,  and  he  was  introduced 
to  three  bright  little  boys,  children 
of  the  host,  but  not  to  the  zeniam\ 
"^'*  did  he  see  any  member  of  the 
''^^,  aithough  their  presence  was 
f^^^  than  suspected  behind  a  per- 
^^t^  iTiarble  screen  facing  a  sum- 


\o\^^^- 


The  refreshments  were 


as  peculiar  as  the  music  and  the  de- 
portment  of  the  dancers;  first  carda- 
mon  seeds  were  brought  in  Jon  small 
silver  trays,  then  came  hydromel,  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water  in  gold 
lined  goblets;  this  was  followed  by 
small  salvers  of  sweetmeats,  laid  on 
fresh  lotos  leaves,  and  finally  three 
cut  glass  phials  of  peculiar  shape 
containing  heavy  essentiaJ  oilsofrare 
and  unusual  scent,  which  can  be 
likened  only  to  a  mingled  odor  of 
musk  and  camphor,  not  the  musk  ol 
commerce,  but  that  which  makes  the 
air  heavy  around  large  serpents  in 
confinement.  The  perfumes  were 
poured  together,  drop  by  drop,  on  a 
small  ivory  disc,  mixcd  and  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  each  guest  was 
lightly  touched  on  the  arms,  breast 
and  Shoulders;  the  redolence  clung 
to  the  attire  for  days  afterwards  and 
would  come  and  go,  sometimes  strong 
and  clear,  at  others*faint  and  (ar. 

From  Cawnpore,  on  a  road 
through  the  jungle,  I  traveled  by 
many  a  pleasant  league  towards 
Delhi,  a  beautiful  city  which  the 
Hindoo  chroniclers  place  the  foun- 
ding  of  as  far  back  as  B.  C.  1400. 
It  has  been  possessed  and  governed 
often  by  the  Hindoos,  Moham- 
medans,  Tartars,  Afghans  and  Mo- 
guls. Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
British  wrested  it  from  the  rebel 
troops,  and  sihce  then,  under  the 
English  rule,  it  has  advanced  in 
prosperity.  The  thrilling  scenes  at 
its  capture,  when  some  of  their 
most  valiant  men  fought  and  feil,  are 
matters  of  history  ;  and  their  deeds 
of  daring  and  endurance,  both  at 
Delhi  and  Lucknow,  will  never  be 
forgotten,  at  least  among  English 
speaking  races.  The  fort  and  palace 
of  the  Moguls  are  very  interesting  ; 
in  the  latter' s  hall  of  audience  once 
stood  that  celebrated  ' '  peacock 
throne,"  composed  of  Jasper,  mala- 
chite,  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
said  to  have  cost  three  million  doUars. 
It  was  finally  demolished  and  the 
material  taken  away  as  plunder  by 
Nadir  Shah  of  Persia. 
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In  going^  through  the  native  ba- 
zars,  one  finds  that  the  people,  in 
features,  dress,  character  and  habits 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  Madras 
and  some  of  the  other  presidencies 
of  India.  Of  the  many  mendicant 
lepers  who  appeared  interested  in  my 
arrival  at  Delhi,  the  most  repulsive 
was  encountered  on  the  first  day  ; 
his  distorted  hands,  most  of  the 
fingers  gone,  clutched  the  fragment 
of  a  soiled  sheet  about  the  hips  and 
Shoulders,  but  as  he  appeared  sud- 
denly  before  me  with  the  usual  ap- 
peal,  a  gust  of  wind  displaced  his 
scant  covering  momentarily  and  I 
saw  with  horror  that  he  was  entirely 
white.  Noting  at  once  my  repellant 
look,  he  immediately  cried,  "O 
Effendi,  me  white  man. ' '  I  hurriedly 
threw  some  coppers  towards  him 
and  carefully  avoided  that  neighbor- 
hood  during  the  rest  of  my  stay. 

The  principal  hotel  of  Delhi,  con- 
taining  thirteen  rooms,  is  built  against 
an  ancient  city  wall,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  a  small  running  stream 
separates  the  wall  from  the  jungle; 
most  of  the  bedroom  windows  over- 
look  the  Space  beyond,  and  every 
night  after  the  guests  have  retired, 
come  myriads  of  jackals  to  this  open- 
ing  and  commence  •  their  plaintive, 
unmelodious  howling  ;  the  large 
Indian  moon  seems  to  vex  them; 
when  the  landlord  is  appealed  to, 
remonstrated  with,  orsworn  at,  he 
replies  that  animal  life  is  sacred  in 
India.  Oriental  hotel  keepers  can 
lie  in  any  position  and  their  rest  is 
rarely  broken;  not  so  the  stranger 
within  the  gates;  that  poor  devil,  de- 
frauded  of  rest,  begins  to  move  about 
as  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  ap- 
pear  in  the  east,  and  half  an  hour 
later  can  be  seen  at  the  Cashmere 
gate,  seated  near  the  old  ruined  fane 
of  an  old  ruined  god,  watching  in- 
tently  the  glittering  Oriental  life 
which  swarms  in  and  out  of  the  great 
covered  bridge  which  leads  to  the 
Vale  of  Cashmere  in  the  north.  A 
closed  carriage,  resembling  a  hearse, 
but  heavily  latticed  against  wanton 


glances  from  without,  conveys  a 
Mohammedan  lady  and  her  daughter 
out  for  an  airing.  Hindoo  girls,  with 
bare  limbs,  ankles,  and  wrists,  laden 
with  bangles,  the  flowing  outlines  of 
their  forms  revealed  by  bright  colored 
raiment  which  swathes  them  tight- 
ly,  chatter  gaily  at  stone  tanks 
while  drawing  water,  or  in  groups 
walk  to  their  huts,  their  pliant, 
yielding  figures  swaying  as  they 
go,  with  brazen  water  vessels 
poised  on  their  shapely  heads.  A 
dozen  or  twenty  Hindoo  women  and 
girls  brush  by  me,  pass  down  to  the 
river  bank  forty  yards  below  and 
commence  to  disrobe  for  their  relig- 
ious  baths.  They  will  wade  in,  drink 
in,  and  pray  in  the  sacred  river  for 
an  hour  to  come,  and  my  attention 
is  willingly  drawn  to  a  caravan 
of  seventy  or  eighty  laden  cameis 
now  crossing  the  bridge;  as  there  is 
a  dispute  on  band  about  the  toll  to  be 
paid,  it  gives  one  of  the  camel  driv- 
ers  an  opportun ity  to  sit  down  by  me 
and  ask  for  a  light,  on  receiving 
which  he  grows  communicative  and 
offers  to  seil  me  his  camel  for 
ninety  rupees,  about  thirty  dollars; 
on  my  complaining  that  the  price 
is  too  high,  he  offers  another  for 
forty  rupees,  the  latter  beast  is 
ailing  somewhat  but  will  be  all  right 
in  a  few  days,  he  swears  it  by 
Mohammed:  on  being  further  told 
that  if  the  writer  decided  to  pur- 
chase  a  camel  at  Delhi,  some  grievous 
malady  would  be  its  chief  merit,  the. 
sicker  the  better,  in  hopes  that  its 
spirit  would  take  its  flight  before  the 
writer  took  his,  the  child  of  the  piain 
becomes  puzzled  and  then  abusive, 
on  which  he  is  politely  requested  in 
good  Hindoostanee,  io  jehandutn  co- 
jow,  which  means — well,  no  matter, 
he  did  not  go  there,  but  untying  his 
ship  of  the  desert  led  it  away  toward 
the  bazars.  G.  H.  Snell. 


Appetite  maketh  the  food  sweet. 

Authors,  like  coins,   grow  dearer 
as  they  grow  older. 
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SCIENCE   AND    MORMONISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  perceptible  wave  pass- 
ing through  the  thoughts  of  the 
leaders  of  religion  today  waming 
them  that  in  religious  matters,  dog- 
matism  has  seen  its  last  days. 

A  feeling  of  unrest,  of  scepticism, 
of  aching  void,  a  yearning  of  the 
soul  of  man  for  truth  is  there  present. 
At  the  same  time  one  can  perceive, 
dimly,  a  similar  and  equally  solicitous 
feeling  gradually  asserting  itself  in 
the  breasts  of  the  leaders  of  scientific 
thought.  The  cause  of  this  is,  at 
bottom,  doubtless,  the  desire  which 
these  men  have  to  obtain  the  truth. 
Science  is  usually  defined  as  "classi- 
fied  knowledge;"  but  it  is  something 
more  than  this.  It  is  in  a  word  the 
TRUTH.  That  which  is  untrue  is 
ipso  facto  unscientific.  Theory  or 
hypothesis  is  not  science  unless  it  can 
reasonably  be  demonstrated  to  be 
true.  Then  and  then  only  can  it  be 
Said  to  become  scientific.  On  the 
other  band  it  is  equally  true  and 
equally  apparent,  that  all  religion  is 
not  true.  In  its  literal  sense,  religion  is 
a  '  *binding  back' '  presumably  of  the 
soul  of  man  to  its  Maker.  And  as 
God  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  (and 
the  only  source, )  it  follows  that  re- 
ligion is  only  true  to  the  extent  it 
inculcates  principles  enabling  the 
soul  to  find  its  way  back  to  God, 
which  are  themselves  true.  This 
must  be  self-evident.  It  were,  in- 
•deed,  folly  to  suppose  that  anything 
that  is  in  itself  misleading  could  en- 
able  US  to  find  the  truth,  much  less 
the  source  of  all  truth.  Consequent- 
ly  that  which  is  true  in  science  and 
religion  cannot  be  contradictory  of 
one  another.since  error  alone  can  con- 
tradict  or  be  contradicted  by  the  truth. 

It  will  thus  be  conceded  that  a  re- 
ligion to  be  true  must  not  violate  any 
principle  of  science  that  has  been 
demonstrated,  neither  must  it  con- 
travene  any  of  the  observed  laws  of 
nature,  since  in  the  historic  words  of 
Avogadro  '*the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  thoughts  of  God." 


**The  problem  of  our  age,"  says 
Archdeacon  Hare,  "is  to  reconcile 
faith  with  knowledge,  philosophy 
with  religion.  The  men  of  our  age 
will  not  believe  you  unless  you  prove 
to  them  that  whaj  they  are  called  up- 
on  to  believe  does  not  contradict  the 
laws  of  their  minds,  and  that  it  rests 
upon  a  solid  and  unshaken  founda- 
tion." 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to 
show  that  Mormonism  is  the  only 
System  of  religion  that  answers  all 
the  tests  that  the  most  rigid  scientific 
investigation  can  apply.  Further 
than  this  that  per  contra  those  seien 
tific  hypotheses  which  do  not  respond 
to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel  can  by 
them  be  demonstrated  to  be  untrue. 

These  articles  are  designed  mainly 
for  the  use  of  Eiders  who  are  abroad 
preaching  the  Gospel.  It  is  hereby 
respectfuUy  urged  that  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  brainy  classes  in  the  world  today 
who  cannot  be  approached  on  the 
well-beaten  ground  of  Biblical  and 
Book  of  Mormon  criticism.  As  yet 
little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
approach  the  youths  engaged  study- 
ing  at  the  Colleges  and  universities  of 
the  world.  Most  of  these  young 
men  are  extremely  honest-hearted, 
and  if  they  were  approached  in  the 
right  direction  the  writer  is  confident 
that  many  converts  could  be  made. 
It  is  high  time  to  repel  the  allegation 
so  often  urged,  that  it  is  only  the 
*'ignorant  and  superstitious"  the 
Mormon  Eider  "tries  to  beguile." 
On  the  grounds  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific criticism  we  can  demonstrate  the 
beauty  of  the  Gospel  and  its  perfect 
hamiony  with  the  good,  the  beautifiil 
and  the  true. 

The  writer  was  until  recently,  a 
Student  for  many  years  of  one  of  the 
most  noted  European  universities, 
and  is  aware  of  the  feelings  existing 
there.  '*Give  us  the  truth,  we  are 
sick  of  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of 
so-called  religion.  If  your  religion 
conforms  to  the  concepts  of  science ^ 
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well  and  good,  but  where  is  it, 
gentlemen?'  *  These  words  represent 
the  thoughts  of  the  educated  portion 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  world. 
With  regard  to  the  claim  of  "Mor- 
monism'*  it  must  be  conceded  that 
it  öfters  all  and  more,  that  the  most 
exacting  scientist  can  demand,as  wit- 
ness  the  following  from  the  last  sec- 
tion  Ol  our  declaration  of  faith :  ' '  We 
believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing 
good  to  all  men.    .     .     .     If  there 

IS  ANYTHING  VIRTUOUS,  LOVELY,  CR 
OF  GOOD  REPORT  OR  PRAISEWORTHY 
"W^  SEEK  AFTER  THESE  THINGS." 

TYi^  only  question  that  arises  is 
*'can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the 
principles  of  Mormonism  are  true?** 
What  scientific  grounds  can  be  ad- 


vanced,  for  instance,  for  the  Mormon 
concept  of  faith,  repentance,  bap- 
tism  by  immersion,  laying  on  of 
hands,  etc.,  etc.? 

The  writer  shall  take  up  these  as 
well  as  other  principles  of  the  Gospel 
seriatim  and  apply  the  test  of  demon- 
strated science  (not  theory)  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  most  perfect 
harmony  and  coincidence  prevail. 

Geo,  R  Phillips,  M.  A. 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 


He  w^ho  pampers  his  appetite  is 
the  enemy  of  his  own  body. — Ccecil- 
ianus, 

Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always 
the  strengest  bulwarks. —  Tacitus, 


A  LOST  SOUL'S  LAMENT 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  DEATH. 


O  Death!  grim  Death!  and  must  I  meet  thy  frown. 
And  pass  thy  dismal  gates,  and  wander  down 
Through  endless  Urne,  an  outcast  from  on  high? 
Is  this  my  latc?     My  only  destiny? 
Oh,  darkly  frowning  portals,  must  I  go 
Through  thy  dread  entrance  to  the  shades  below 
To  swell  the  hosts.  mnumerable  now. 
That  writhe  within  with  toriure  graven  brow? 
Gape  not  so  widely.  all  devouring  shade; 
Less  fiercely  gleam  on  this  poor  souI,  betray'd 
By  sinful  pleasure  to  thy  darksome  gate, 
And  forced  to  pass  thee  to  an  unknown  fate  1 

Oh,  dark,  how  dark!  thy  great  beyond  appears 
To  ne  all  burdened  with  my  sinful  fears ! 
No  shade  of  hope  have  I  to  bear  me  past 
Thy  dismal  portals,  from  whence  comes  a  blast 
Of  freezing  terror  on  my  sweating  brow. 
And  shakes  my  being  with  its  horrors  now! 
Back,  back  I  gaze  along  my  checkered  past, 
With  darksome  deeds  and  sinful  acts  o'ercast; 
Deeds.  damning  deeds,  is  all  that  greets  my  eye. 
So  vainly  searching  in  the  long  gone  by 
For  one  small  deed  or  virtuous  action  done 
Along  the  course  of  my  existence  nin. 

Oh,  God  I  how  black,  how  dismal  black  appears 
The  sin-stained  rrcord  of  my  mortal  years! 
Oh,  sentient  clay,  that  forms  my  earthly  home, 
Most  I  from  thee  into  oblivion  roam, 
A  soul  unknown,  to  heavenly  pleasures  lost, 


And  on  the  waves  of  endless  torments  toss'd  ? 
Sad  fate  indeed !  Yet  why  bemoan  that  fate, 
When  all  is  lost  and  my  repentance  late  ! 
Ah!  light  grows  dim  ;  my  earthly  vision  fades 
As  Death's  dark  gloom  enwraps  me  in  its  shades; 
Its  gaping  portal  opes  its  cavern'd  jaw, 
Prepared  to  hurl  me  to  its  torturing  maw! 

Behold !  behold !  yon  beams  of  golden  light 

Stream  from  afar  upon  my  fading  sight ; 

See  those  bright  gates  through  which  an  angel 

throng, 
With  hallelujahs  and  seraphic  song. 
Come  forth  to  meet  a  soul  from  earth  arisen. 
And  welcomed  thus  into  the  realms  of  heaven  ! 
Shut  out  the  sight !  Shut  out  the  glowing  scenet 
Nor  rack  me  more  with  what  I  might  have  beenl 

'Tis  past !  'Tis  past !  The  golden  hour  is  gone  ; 
My  doom  is  sealed ;  hell  the  reward  I've  won  ; 
Eternal  torment  in  yon  gaping  grave  ! 
Oh,  would  that  I  could  sink  'neath  Lethe's  wave 
To  rise  no  more ;  to  know  no  further  woe, 
But  that,  alas !  is  not  my  fate ;  ah.  no ! 
Death.  unrelentle^s  Death!  thy  gateways  swing. 
And  their  harsh  gratings  on  my  senses  ring  ! 
The  moment's  past ;  the  pang  of  death  is  o'er ; 
Life's  cares  are  past ;  its  sorrows  are  no  more ; 
I  down  ward  sink  into  thy  dreadful  gloom, 
While  darkness  rolls  across  my  endless  tomb  ! 
F,   IV.  Jackson». 
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OUGHT    PREACHING   TO    BE    MADE   A 
FXDRMAL   STUDY? 

In  opening  this  discussion,  dear 
reader,  I  do  not  feel  sufficient  self- 
confidence  to  proceed  without  first 
halting  to  make  your  personal  ac- 
quaintance,  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
your  sympathy,  and  to  hear  you  wish 
God's  blessings  on  this  hunible  en- 
deavor.  How  would  the  young 
Eider — your  own  son  or  brother — 
feel  ;  with  what  heart  and  courage 
would  he  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a 
foreign  mission,  so  new  and  stränge 
to  him,  if  sent  from  home  with  no 
loving  farewell  ;  if,  instead  of  the 
encouraging  words  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  the  group  of  warm, 
sympathetic  faces  locked  in  the  album 
of  his  heart — he  must  look  back  for 
two  or  three  years  upon  a  leave- 
taking  of  the  coolest  business  for- 
mality  ?  And  yet  a  foreign  mission 
is  now  so  common  that  it  need  ex- 
<:ite  neither  novelty  nor  dread  ;  but 
here  I  stand  before  a  mental  mission 
unopened  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  among  the  Latter-day  Saints; 
how  much  greater  my  need  of  your 
sympathy  and  prayer! 

Preaching  is  what  we  all  do  and 
have  done  almost  from  the  beginning. 
Both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  participate 
in  public  speaking  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  numerous  meetings  of  the 
Church  Organization.  Eiders,  ven- 
■erable  with  age  and  good  works, 
whose  lives  are  half  within  the  veil  ; 
babes  in  the  Primary  Associations, 
whom  the  angels  still  hold  by  the 
hand,  alike  stand  up  and  give  vent 
to  the  spirit. 

*'  Who  then  are  you,  that  presume 
to  discuss  this  subject  ?  ' '  Who  am 
I,  indeed,  if  God  does  not  bles?  my 
thoughts!  But,  surely,  what  con- 
cerns  us  so  generally,  it  must  be 
profitable  to  be  called  to  reflect 
upon.  If  preaching,  or  public  speak- 
ing, be  so  prominent  a  part  of  our 
Spiritual  food,  can  this  food  be  im- 


proved — in  seasonableness,  in  flavor 
and  nutritiveness — by  thinking  about 
how  to  prepare  it  and  how  to 
serve  it?  I  shall  proceed  in  this 
work,  guided  at  every  step  by  the 
conviction  that  it  can  be  ;  that  preach- 
ing, like  praying,  like  teaching,  like 
farming — in  short  like  any  activity 
of  mind  or  muscle,  is  clearly  capable 
of  improvement  even  as  they  are 
capable  of  improvement — by  study - 
ing  carefully  the  why  and  the  how. 

But  many  Eiders  do  not  agree 
with  me  in  this.  These  I  desire  also 
to  carry  with  me  from  the  Start.  It 
is  only  just  therefore  that  I  stop 
briefly  to  consider  this  objection. 

Whenever  it  is  urged  that  due  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  manner  ol 
preaching,  these  at  once  cry  :  ' '  Pre- 
pared  sermons!  Sectarianism !  that's 
what  we  left  the  world  to  get  away 
from.  No,  *take  no  thought  about 
what  ye  shall  say' — that  is  the  only 
kind  of  preaching  God  is  pleased 
with." 

One  gray-haired  father  in  Israel 
whom  I  approached  for  ideas,  inti- 
mating  the  purpose  I  had  in  view, 
answered  quickly  and  with  great 
warmth  :  '  *  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
cuss :  the  word  of  God  says  that  he 
who  would  preach,  must  do  so  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  if  he  have  not 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  should  not 
preach.  Now  that  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  ; 
for  if  a  man  have  the  Spirit  to  dic- 
tate  him,  all  the  rules  and  discus- 
sions  in  the  world  won't  help  him, 
and  if  he  doesn't,  he  will  not  need 
them  for  he  is  not  permitted  to 
preach. ' ' 

Now  these  answers  are  certainly  dis- 
couraging  enough,  especially  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  who  may 
be  feebly  thinking  about  self-improve- 
ment  in  this  important  matter.  The 
objection  carries  enough  truth  and 
authority  so  that  to  minds  unaccus- 
tomed  to  keen  discrimination,  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  leveling  argument.  It 
is,   in  fact,  only  a  great  Shibboleth, 
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that  gets  away  with  the  reasoning  by 
killing  the  reasoner,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  related  of  one  dogmatic 
Eider,  who  generally  carried  his 
weapons  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
Single  conclusive  shots,  that  he 
once  held  up  a  well-dressed  Citizen 
on  the  public  highway,  and  demand- 
ed, — eying  him  sternly  : 

*  *  Do  you  believe  Joseph  Smith  to 
be  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord  ?  " 

*  *  No,  sir,  I  do  not,  * '  replied  the 
man  indignantly. 

' '  Well  I  wouldn'  t  give  much  for 
your  skin,  then.     Good-day,  sir." 

Now  in  like  manner  all  the  work 
of  the  Eiders  might  be  concluded 
with  a  blow  :  ' '  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  he 
that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.  * ' 
But  would  this  conclusion  conclude  ? 
.  And  if  men  acted  thereby,  would  it 
be  iaith  or  fear  that  moved  them  ? 

Now  of  such  a  kind  is  the  dog- 
matic argument  against  studying 
preaching  as  an  art.  But  let  us  ex- 
amine  it  more  closely. 

Observe  first  how  admirably  this 
argument  is  adapted  to  justify  our 
indolence  and  flatter  our  holiness. 
The  gray-haired  Eider  in  our  Sab- 
bath  meeting,  the  young  man  before 
the  Improvement  Association,  the 
Seventy  before  his  quorum  theologi- 
cal  class — ^all  stand  up  and  claim  a 
a  merit  for  not  being  prepared. 
Their  mind,  they  Start  in  by  saying, 
is  utterly  vacant  Now,  if  they 
would  sit  down  after  making  this  con- 
fession,  they  might  count  on,  if  not  the 
sympathy.  at  least  the  pity  of  the 
audience.  But  alas  !  it  is  not  so  : 
they  go  on  exhibiting  this  vacancy. 

When  we  strike  a  barrel  and  it 
gives  US  an  hollow  sound,  this  first 
stroke  is  a  pleasure  because  it  con- 
veys  some  information  to  us,  viz  : 
that  the  barrel  is  empty.  The  second 
stroke  does  not  even  excite  curiosity, 
and  the  third  if  we  are  compelled  to 
bend  our  attention  upon  it,  becomes 
painflil.  Try  to  sense  the  cumulative 
pain  then  of  having  to  listen  atten- 
tively  and  expectantly  to  one  hour 


of  this  beating.  Of  course,  if  we 
pay  only  the  dreamy  attention  that 
we  do  to  a  waterfall,  allowing  the 
mind  to  busy  itself  elsewhere,  we 
can  sit  through  such  drumming^ 
without  getting  nervous.  The  agony 
begins  when  one  bends  his  mind  for 
ideas,  and  gets  sounds.  This  pain 
is  evidently  caused  by  the  conflict 
of  duty  and  knowledge  :  the  duty 
one  feels  of  paying  strict  attention  to 
the  Speaker,  and  the  ^conviction  by 
the  first  stroke  that  the  barrel  is 
empty.  When  such  a  Speaker  arises 
and  announces  that  he  ha^  nothing 
on  his  mind  to  say,  we  contemplate 
the  fact  in  connection  with  the  man 
and  the  occasion.  But  when  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  take  a  whole  hour  of  our 
time  in  saying  it,  one  of  three  things 
happens  :  we  sleep — blessed  escape  ! 
— we  wander,  or  we  are  mentally  tor- 
tured. 

Would  that  for  three  consecutive 
Sundays  there  was  but  one  Channel — 
the  last — for  the  mind  of  every  Lat- 
ter-day  Saint!  How  eagerly  we 
should  then  turn  to  the  Scriptures  to 
see  if  God  has  really  promised  to  put 
thoughts  and  ideas  into  vacant  heads ; 
to  discover  if  infinite  wisdom  may 
really  be  expected  to  rest  upon  the 
man  who  virtually  says:  *'Here  I  am, 
Lord;  I  have  a  mouth  and  a  good 
pair  of  lungs,  which  I  will  loan  you 
for  a  brief  season;  fill  me  up,  and 
Start  me  going. ' ' 

Right  here,  kind  reader,  I  ask 
your  indulgence  while  we  understand 
each  other,  on  another  point.  My 
habit  of  putting  things  strongly,  a 
habit  I  can  scarce  control  at  times, 
is,  I  observe  manifesting  itself  Do 
not  be  offended  thereby.  My  only 
apology  for  touching  this  subject  at 
all,  is  the  laudable  hope  of  improv- 
ing — reforming. 

To  lay  bare  defects  and  abuses  is 
at  best  but  Clearing  off  the  brush  and 
preparing  the  soil.  The  work  is 
profitless  if  it  stop  here.  But  to 
remedy  those  defects,  to  reform 
those  abuses — this  is  the  harvest 
which  alone  can  reward  the  laborer. 
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Now  my  experience  as  a  teacher 
convinces  me  that  where  a  truth  has 
reached  the  point  in  expression 
where  we  may  say  it  is  piain,  there  is 
still  something  needed — some  force 
or  energy,  to  carr}'  it  home.  Truth, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  effective  only  when 
in  motion;  at  rest,  or  feebly  moving, 
it  needs  apologizing  for.  To  use 
only  enough  powder  to  bring  out 
the  Charge  is  idle  firing;  it  serves 
only  to  befog  ''the  air. 

If  my  illustrations  are  harsh  or 
extreme,  the  seeming  so  to  you  in- 
dicates  that  they  were  intended  for 
sensibilities  less  keen  than  your  own. 
If  I  resort  occasionally  to  satire  and 
ridicule,  when  you  think  I  should» 
excite  emulation  by  praise,  it  is  be- 
cause  I  believe  human  nature  to  be 
so  constructed  that  every  man  ac- 
cepts  greedily  the  praise  for  himself — 
and  recommends  the  emulation  to 
his  neighbor. 

Praise,  while  it  is  the  natural  Stim- 
ulus of  healthy  growth,  is  a  poor 
reformer.  Let  a  certain  complexion 
be  praised  by  every  tongue  and  one 
girl  will  go  to  the  gymnasium  and 
ten  to  the  drug  störe.  Praises,  like 
balms  and  healing  ointments,  serve 
frequentiy  only  to  *'film  the  ulcerous 
Space. ' '  But  ridicule  probes.  Satire 
cauterizes — bums  away  the  proud 
flesh.  Let  us  not,  then,  despise 
these  merciless  Instruments.  He  who 
refuses  heroic  treatment  must  often 
live  and  die  a  cripple. 

If  the  reader,  now,  will  pardon 
this  personal  digression,  and  let  it  be 
my  Standing  apology  throughout  this 
discussion,  I  will  proceed  where  I 
left  off. 

We  were  considering  the  objection 
of  certain  Eiders  against  the  study 
of  preaching  for  preaching's  sake. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  summary 
manner  of  firing  a  Single  quotation 
of  Scripture  assumed  to  be  conclu- 
sive  at  your  Opponent,  and  then 
refusing  to  listen  further,  is  a  dis- 
position  of  the  question  that  does 
not  dispose  of  it.  As  well  cut  out 
your  adversary's  tongue,   and  then 


boast  that  you  have  silenced  him 
effectually.  The  Eiders,  by  the  by, 
who  have  been  reflised  a  night' s 
lodging  on  the  authority  of  a  cer- 
tain text  in  John  about  heretics  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  truth. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  argument 
it  was  pointed  out,  generally  obtains, 
or  rather  is  not  generally  opposed, 
because  it  furnishes  in  fact  a  con- 
venient  Jonah's  gourd  under  which 
to  shirk,  If  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  take  away  this  shield  of  idle- 
ness,  this  flattery  of  saintliness,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  worm  is  at  work 
to  tumble  the  argument  on  the 
heads  of  those  that  confide  in  it. 

But  aside  from  this  view,  is  it  com- 
mon sense  to  hold  it  sacrilege  to  pre- 
pare  for  preaching?  Take  any  other 
activity  that  engages  the  human 
mind,  and  what  is  the  measure  of 
success?  Not  energy,  nor  much 
energy,  but  much  wisely-direded 
energy.  Hercules'  mightylabors — a 
babe  can  do  mightier  today  by  merely 
touching  a  button.  Wisely-directed 
means  scientifically  directed,  and  this 
again  means  directed  according  to 
law. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  man 
that  builds  a  mill  exactly  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  did?  He  thereby 
gets  only  five  per  cent.  of  the  power 
of  the  stream,  while  the  latest  turbine 
would  give  him  ninety-five.  He 
obstinately  refuses  to  open  his  eyes 
to  "new-fangled  notions."  What  is  ^ 
he  ?  You  are  ready  to  call  him  bad 
names. 

Let  US  not  be  too  hasty.  We 
might  strike  too  near  home.  He  is 
simply  a  gentleman  who  prefers  to 
foUow  his  "innate  good  sense  and 
God-given  intelligence, ' '  to  adopting 
the  results  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. 

If  he  could  thus  ''go  it  blind"  for 
a  thousand  years,  the  rüde  shocks  of 
experience  might  bring  him  event- 
ually  to  the  turbine.  Thus,  also,  in 
all  other  avocations:  we  may  shut 
our  eyes,  and  with  all  the  glorious(?) 
independence(?)  of  following  the  bent 
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of  our  natural  intelligence,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  be  harnessed,  like  blind 
Samson,  to  the  prison  mills  of  a  by- 
gone  age;  or  we  may  open  them, 
and  become  the  heirs  of  six  thousand 
years'  thought  and  experience.  Not 
understood,  the  forces  of  nature  make 
slaves  of  men.  Understood,  the  re- 
verse  is  true.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
greater  energy  in  modern  times,  but 
of  greater  wisely-directed  energy, 
that  makes  one  man's  effort  count 
against  the  efforts  of  a  thousand  in 
ancient  times.  The  difference  is  trace- 
able  to  a  careflil  study  of  the  why  and 
the  hoziK 

These  thoughts  are  so  elementary 
and  familiär  to  all  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  put  tersely  enough  to  re- 
lieve  their  triteness.  The  marvel  is 
that  there  should  be  any  unwilling  to 
concede  them  to  be  applicable  to 
preaching.  What  is  preaching  but 
one  of  many  methods  of  teaching — 
one  of  many  avenues  to  reach  and 
influence  the  human  mind?  Now, 
the  human  mind  and  the  means  of 
influencing  it,  have  been  studied  by 
the  wisest  men  of  every  age  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle.  No  field  of  inves- 
tigation  shows  greater  activity  today 
than  does  this  one  ;  all  which  indi- 
cates  that  much  still  is  unknown.  But 
shall  we  on  this  account  refuse  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  many  truths 
that  are  known?  Shall  the  farmer 
refuse  to  give  up  his  crude  methods 
because  all  is  not  yet  known  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  ? 

*'But  it  is  different  with  preach- 
ing," urges  the  objector,  "preaching 
is  from  God.'* 

So  is  farming,  yea,  digging  canals, 
hauling  wood,  and  building  bridges. 
Who  shall  rise  up  and  say  of  the 
very  least  agency  which  contributes 
toward  making  man  like  his  Father, 
that  it  is  not  of  God?  This  distinc- 
tion  between  things  as  human  and 
divdne  is  a  sectarian  notion,  unworthy 
the  enlightenment  of  a  Latter-day 
Saint.  All  truths  are  divine.  We 
live  upon  a  divine  earth,  breathe  a 
divine  atmosphere,  refresh  ourselves 


at  divine  fountains,  admire  the  beau- 
ties  of  a  divine  environment,  draw 
our  very  life's  blood  from  divine  Cle- 
ments. What  different  men  and 
women  we  shall  become  when  we 
learn  to  reverence  all  God's  gifts  as 
we  do  the  single  gifts  of  His  word! 
Brigham  Young  never  preached  a 
more  eloquent  sermon  than  when  he 
Said  to  Brother  Maeser:  "Do  not 
attempt  to  teach  even  the  multiplica- 
tion  table  without  the  Spirit  of  God. '  * 

But,  it  is  urged,  inspiration  levels 
all.  The  hümblest  mind  inspired, 
becomes  the  mightiest  power  for 
good. 

True;  but  inspiration  is  modified 
in  affectiveness  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  works,  neverthe- 
less.  For  instance,  without  humility 
the  most  cultured  mind  is  a  non- 
conductor,  if  I  may  use  so  material 
an  expression.  Of  two  equally 
humble  and  God-fearing  men  that 
set  out  to  tili  the  soil,  he  is  blest 
with  the  better  harvest  that  has  the 
greater  skill.  It  is  no  whit  different 
with  preaching,  eise  why  should  one 
preacher  be  more  effective  than 
another?  He  has  a  greater  talent, 
you  urge.  That  merely  shifts  the 
question,  but  enables  me  to  exhibit 
another  phase.  If  a  man  be  born 
with  the  talent  of  preaching  de- 
veloped,  it  argues  a  careful  cultiva- 
tion  of  it  ■  during  pre-existence.  It 
not  well-developed  it  argues  indif- 
ferent cultivation.  Again,  if  preach- 
ing be  a  talent,  may  it  lie  buried  in 
the  ground,  save  only  as  it  is  dug 
up  weekly,  or  occasionally,  simply 
because  it  is  the  preaching  talent? 
Again,  shall  he  w*ho  has  the  greater 
talent  wait  contentedly  the  slow 
growth  of  the  lesser?  Or  shall  he 
that  has  the  lesser  gift  refuse  to  cul- 
tivate  it  tili  God  make  it  equal  to 
the  greater? 

There  is  another  argument — that 
drawn  from  necessity.  Strictly  speak- 
ing,  the  doing  a  thing  pre-supposes 
the  having  learned  how.  He  that 
plays  by  ear  cannot  claim  that  he  has 
not  studied.    Attention  he  must  have 
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paid  to  his  art  but  not  wisely  directed 
attention,  since  he  refuses  to  avail 
himself  of  laws  which  are  the  herit- 
age  of  the  race.  In  like  manner  all, 
or  nearly  all  studies  may  be  under- 
taken  either  logically  or  empirically. 
Those  who  pursue  a  study  logically 
stand  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
on  the  Shoulders  of  their  predeces- 
sors;  or  to  vary  the  figure,  reach  the 
frontier  of  investigation,  and  may 
themselves  become  discoverers  and 
inventors.  Those  who  follow  the 
other  method  seldom  pass  the  dead 
level  of  mediocrity.  The  Eider  that 
preaches,  be  that  preaching  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  must  have  given 
attention  to  it  even  if  it  be  only  the 
attention  of  imitation.  But  imitation 
is  only  an  echo,  which  rarely  suc- 
ceeds  in  reproducing  the  force  and 
clearness  of  the  thing  imitated.  Be- 
sides,  when  applied  to  preaching, 
imitation  becomes  a  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate  process:  what  is  a  merit  in  the 
original  often  changes  to  a  defect  in 
the  copyist. 

But  why  pursue  this  argument  fiir- 
ther?  The  objection  against  a  care- 
ful  study  of  preaching  as  an  art  can 
come,  it  seems  to  me,  only  from 
thoughtlessness,  or  at  least  from  im- 
mature  reflection.  Pages  ago  I  feit, 
as  no  doubt  has  also  the  reader,  that 
I  was  beating  the  air,  there  being  no 
Opposition.  If,  then,  the  general 
principle  is  conceded,  which  I  now 
assume,  that  preaching,  like  any 
other  activity,  can  be  improved,  both 
as  to  matter  and  manner,  by  a  careflil 
study  of  its  underlying  laws,  the 
question  then  arises,  is  there  need 
that  we  as  Latter-day  Saint  Eiders 
pursue  this  study.  Let  me  answer 
this  question  by  a  parable: 

A  certain  rieh  man  desired  to  make 
for  himself  a  spacious  garden. 
Straightway  he  sent  to  every  land  for 
laborers  whom  he  could  trust.  He 
enquired  neither  as  to  their  skill  nor 
their  experience,  but  only  if  they 
were  honest  men.  When  he  had 
thus  gathered  a  goodly  number  he 
led  them  to  a  wide  field  and  said: 


**  Behold,  here  I  have  planted  trees 
and  vines  and  flowers  of  every  varie- 
ty  that  delight  the  eye  or  furnish 
food  for  man.  In  the  riebest  spot 
thereof  I  have  planted  a  tree  choice 
above  all  other  trees;  for  whereas 
these  do  but  satisfy  a  mortal  appetite, 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  ministers  to  the 
soul  of  man.  Again,  it  is  choice, 
because  it  is  the  only  tree  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  albeit  there  are  in  every 
garden  many  wild  varieties  of  it. 
This  garden  I  now  leave  to  your 
care  tili  my  return:  see  that  ye  be- 
tray  not  this  trust." 

Now  the  soil  was  virgin  and  the 
laborers  industrious  and  willing  to- 
learn:  so  the  garden  throve  exceed- 
ingly.  Especially  did  the  sacred 
tree  (for  so  they  called  it)  grow  and 
thrive,  almost,  it  seemed,  without  the 
thought  or  care  of  the  laborers;  sa 
that  long  ere  the  other  trees  began 
to  bear,  this  tree  put  forth  its  fruit; 
and  great  was  the  harvest,  luscious 
the  flavor,  and  many  the  people  that 
came  to  partake  of  it. 

Now  after  many  years  when  the 
other  trees  began  to  bear  abundantly, 
each  laborer  betook  himself  to  some 
part  of  the'garden,  and  soon  became 
burdened  with  the  much  fruit  thereof. 
And  the  sacred  tree  became  no  one's 
care.  The  weeds  grew  rank  about 
its  trunk,  and  many  of  its  limbs  be- 
gan to  show  dry  ends,  for  the  life> 
giving  stream  was  used  elsewhere. 
On  stated  days  the  laborers  assembled 
about  the  tree,  and  many  were  sor- 
rowful  when  they  looked  upon  it. 
Nevertheless  they  went  back  again  to 
their  burdensome  labors,  and  forgot 
all  about  it. 

At  length  there  arose  a  man  with  a 
cunningly  devised  speech :  *  'Behold, ' ' 
said  he,  *  *is  not  this  tree  sacred  .^  and 
doth  not  its  fruit  fit  men  for  heaven  i^ 
What  then  are  tve  that  we  should 
presume  to  dig  about  it  and  prune  it? 
Hath  the  divine  any  need  of  the 
human?  Are  not  the  wild  trees  of 
this  kind  in  other  gardens  thus  culti- 
vated  by  human  hands?  May  not 
this  become  like  unto  them  if  culti- 
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vated  according  to  our  poor  finite 
skill?" 

Now  the  saying  pleased  some  of 
the  laborers  and  satisfied  others.  But 
many  of  the  people  came  no  more  to 
eat  of  the  fruit,  for  they  said  it  was 
become  dry  and  tasteless;  and  they 
that  came  often  ate  in  bitterness  of 
soul,  being  roundly  upbraided  the 
while  because  of  them  that  staid  away. 
Some  of  the  laborers  stoutly  declared 
that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  fruit,  but 
in  the  taste,  and  they  pointed  to  many 
slack  things  beside  to  prove  this.  But 
the  wise  among  them  saw  that  it  was 
both  in  the  fruit  and  in  the  taste,  and 
they  saw  also  that  the  first  was  largely 
the  cause  of  the  second.  But  these 
discreetly  held  their  peace,  lest  they 
should  be  accounted  malcontents,  and 
so  it  is  even  unto  this  day. 

What    now    will    the   master    say 


when  he  doth  return?  Will  he  not 
say:  '*Is  not  this  the  most  precious 
tree  in  the  garden?  and,  behold,  how 
ye  have  neglected  it!  The  trees  on 
all  sides  of  it  ye  have  labored  with — 
even  the  trees  whose  fruit  is  worldly 
— so  that  their  tops  do  overshadow, 
and  almost  shut  out  the  sunlight  of 
heaven  from  it.  Go  to,  now,  cut 
down  those  trees  and  spare  not. 
Then  dig  about  and  water  and  prune 
this  choice  tree,  tili  it  Stretch  forth 
its  glad  arms  toward  heaven,  and 
again  bare  fruit  that  is  luscious,  so 
that  multitudes  shall  flock  hither  as 
to  a  feast. '  * 

This,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  I 
believe  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
hour.  In  my  next  I  shall  consider 
what  God  has  said  to  guide  us  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  preaching. 
N.  L,  Nelson. 
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SOME    PRINCIPAL    PALACES    OF   THE    EXPOSITION. 


Of  the  group  of  magnificent  build- 
ings  surrounding  the  Court  of  Honor 
in  the  World*  s  Fair  Grounds,  the 
most  noted  perhaps  is  the  beautiful 
structure  known  as  the  Administra- 
tion Building. 

The  edifice  occupies  the  most  con- 
spicuous  Position  on  the  grounds, 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court 
of  Honor,  and  facing  the  Peristyle, 
which  is  the  chief  entrance  and  gate- 
way  to  the  Exposition.  Its  gilded 
dome  is  the  first  object  which  attracts 
one  upon  approaching  the  grounds 
from  whatever  direction,  and  is 
especially  commanding  from  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  it  can 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

Its  architecture  is  appropriate  and 
imposing,  its  design  being  in  four 
pavilions  eighty-four  feet  Square,  one 
at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  a  Square, 
and  connected  by  a  great  central 
rotunda  and  dome,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  two  hun- 


dred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Its  design 
consists  of  three  stages  or  stories, 
rising  and  developing  one  from  an- 
other  with  beautiful  and  imposing 
effect.  The  first  stage  or  story  cor- 
responds  in  height  with  the  pavilions 
around  it,  which  are  about  sixty-five 
feet  high.  In  the  center  of  each 
facade  is  a  deep  recess,  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  in  which  is  a  grand  en- 
trance to  the  building — each  being 
fifty  feet  in  height.  This  stage  is 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade  which 
bounds  the  spacious  porticos  which 
circle  the  building. 

The  second  story  is  a  continuation 
of  the  central  rotunda,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  Square,  sur- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  and 
open  colonnade,  which  gives  a  majes- 
tic  and  classic  efiect  to  the  structure. 
The  third  stage  consists  of  the  artis- 
tically  designed  base  of  the  great 
dome,  ornamented  with  beautiful 
architectural  devices  and   groups  of 
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statuary — ^and  the  splendid  dorne  it- 
self  rising  gracefully  from  its  arch- 
itectural  pedestal  against  the  sky, 
outiined  with  curved  ribs  and  inlaid 
with  sculptured  panels. 

The  interior  of  the  Building  is 
octagonal,  with  eight  splendid  arches 
designating  the  deeply  recessed  open- 
ings.  In  the  four  corner  pavilions, 
which  are  four  stories  high,  are  the 
Offices  of  the  Fair  administration, 
Chiefs  of  the  various  departments, 
etc. ,  an  elevator  in  each  of  the  pavil- 
ions making  the  location  eminently 
convenient. 


The  height  of  the  dorne  from  the 
floor  is  two  hundred  feet,  and  an 
opening  fifty  feet  wide  at  its  top,  ad- 
mits  sufficient  light  into  the  building. 
The  underside  of  the  dorne  is  orna- 
mented  with  panels  containing  sculp- 
tures  and  paintings  representing 
emblematic  subjects. 

Upon  the  upper  dorne  is  a  splendid 
painting  representing  the  '  'Glorifica- 
tion  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences."  It 
shows  Apollo,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne, 
Conferring  honors  upon  the  victors  in 
war  and  the  leaders  in  science  and 
art. 
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A  procession  of  figures  represent- 
ing  music,  poetry,  art,  etc.,  Surround 
the  throne,  and  at  the  feet  of  Apollo 
kneels  a  young  warrior,  bending 
gracefuUy  to  the  reception  of  his 
laureis.  Winged  figures  are  in  the 
background  holding  aside  the  cur- 
tains  that  drape  the  walls  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  scene  of  the 
Representation. 

Below  this  at  the  top  of  the  first 
dorne  are  eight  panels,  each  having  a 
group  of  statuary  done  in  plaster  of 
P^ris.  The  central  figure  in  all  is 
that  of  a  woman  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  holding  in  each  hand  a 
weath  with  which  to  crown  so  nie  ol 
the  figures  before  her.  The  central 
%ure  is  the  genius  of  the  World' s 
^olumbian  Exposition,  the  kneeling 


figures  in  front  representing  litera- 
ture,  the  sciences,  arts  and  industries, 
upon  which  recognition  and  honor 
are  being  bestowed. 

Below  these  a  row  ol  medallions 
show  the  types  of  the  women  of 
different  nations  of  earth,  and  be- 
neath  on  a  strip  of  white  moulding 
are  printed  the  nanies  of  men  whose 
inventions  and  discoveries  have  been 
of  importance  in  aiding  the  progress 
of  the  World.  Above  the  arches 
which  mark  the  ending  of  the  first 
dorne  are  eight  panels,  each  with  a 
gilt  slate  supported  by  two  winged 
figures,  and  on  each  slate  is  the 
record  of  some  great  discovery  or 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
development. 

The  whole  is  a  triumph  of  artistic 
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and  emblematic  design  and  makes 
up  an  interior  which  is  justifiably 
considered  as  rivaling  the  most  noted 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

A  portico  at  the  base  of  the  dorne 
provides  a  spendid  vantage  spot  of 
Observation  for  the  entire  Fair 
Grounds  and  as  it  is  reached  by  the 
elevators  which  are  in  each  of  the 
arches  of  the  rotunda,  numbers  of 
people  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity  of  viewing  the  süperb 
sight.  Directly  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  lagoon  with  its  Square  of 
blue  water  dotted  with  gondolas  and 
other  picturesque  pleasure  boats,  its 
head  crowned  with  the  splendid 
Columbian  Fountain,  and  the  further 
end  with  the  great  statue  of  liberty, 
and  the  classic  Peristyle,  with  its 
groups  of  beautiful  statues  and 
glimpses  of  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lake  showing  through  the  white 
columns.  While  to  the  north,  west 
and  south  Stretch  the  enchanting 
vistas  made  up  of  majestic  buildings, 
beautiful  lagoons,  and  picturesque 
bridges  spanning  in  graceful  arches 
the  waters  of  the  winding  canals,  a 
scene  which  once  beheld  is  not  easily 
forgotten. 

Next  to  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, the  structure  whose  beauty  of 
architecture  most  attracts  attention 
is  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  its 
royal  cognomen  being  eminently  ap- 
propriate  for  the  splendid  work  and 
design  belonging  to  the  edifice. 
The  structure  is  composed  of  a  main 
hall  or  building  ^\^  hundred  by 
eight  hundred  feet,  and  an  annex 
three  hundred  by  ^\^  hundred  feet 
— the  total  cost  being  six  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  On 
each  corner  and  in  the  center  of  the 
building  are  graceful  pavilions  which 
break  the  long  line  of  the  facade  and 
give  a  beautiful  effect  to  the  design. 

The  building  is  longest  from  east 
to  west,  its  main  entrance  facing  the 
central  lagoon  on  the  right,  and  its 
length  stretching  from  one    end    of 


the  grand  court  to  the  other.  The 
entrance  is  an  opening  sixty-four 
feet  wide  with  lofty  Corinthian 
columns  fifty  feet  high  and  five  feet 
in  diameter  on  either  side. 

Over  the  entrance,  upon  the  tow- 
ers  of  the  pavilions  and  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  outside  comice, 
are  groups  of  beautiful  statuary,  re- 
presenting  the  mythical  gods  and 
goddesses  of  agriculture,  the  seasons, 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  '^Abundance,'* 
** Fertility,*'  etc.,  and  above  the  cen- 
tral dome  is  the  statue  of  Diana,  the 
work  of  the  noted  sculptor  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens,  of  New  York,  and 
which  for  a  time  adorned  the  tower 
of  Madison  Square  gardens  in  New 
York.  The  statue  is  of  heroic  size 
being  eighteen  feet  in  height.  Groups 
of  oxen  and  horses  representing 
"agriculture,"  help  to  make  up  the 
grand  procession  of  statues  Standing 
out  in  majestic  relief  against  the  sky 
from  the  top  of  the  building. 

Underneath  the  comice  a  frieze  of 
delicately  traced  grasses  and  sheaves 
of  wheat  decorate  the  walls,  and  with 
its  statuary,  pavilions,  and  beautiful 
colonnades,  make  it  one,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Exposition  grounds. 

Standing  within  the  entrance  be- 
neath  the  great  glass  dome  that  rises 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the 
floor,  one  looks  around  upon  a  great 
city  of  pa\'ilions,  of  myriad  designs, 
each  built  with  the  purpose  of  doing 
special  credit  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  of  the  locality  represented  and 
all  lending  brilliant  and  charming 
effect  with  their  fantastic  and  beauti- 
ful designs.  Temples  and  tents,  pal- 
aces  and  pagodas,  caves  and  kiosks, 
and  every  kind  of  structure  where 
design  might  be  imagined  as  obtain- 
ing  some  picturesque  or  imposing 
effect,  throng  the  great  space  of  the* 
building,  their  brilliant  decorations 
and  unique  forms  producing  stränge 
and  beautiful  pictures  upon  which  one 
gazes  with  somewhat  dazzled  eyes. 

Of  the  larger  countries  America 
takes  precedence  in  her  agricultural 
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display,  each  of  the  separate  States 
and  Territories  having  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  honor  to  the  occasion. 
Illinois,  who  has  aimed  and  in  many 
cases  succeeded  in  outdoing  her  sister 
States  in  the  matter  of  display,  has 
a  splendid  palace  with  walls,  parti- 
tions,  arches,  etc.,  constructed  en- 
tirely  of  grains,  the  different  kinds  of 
shdled  corn  being  used  with  artistic 


eff'ect  in  the  body  of  the  whole,  and 
the  sheaves  of  wheat  and  barley,  to- 
gether  with  different  kinds  of  grasses 
helping  to  make  up  a  handsome  dec- 
oration.  Inside  are  great  glass  jars 
made  in  unique  designs,  and  filled 
with  native  cereals,  showing  the  va- 
rious  agricultural  products  of  the 
State. 

Rivaling  the  Illinois  palace  pavilion 
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are  the  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania 
structures,  each  solid  and  siibstantial- 
looking  enough  to  be  imagined  the 
palatial  residence  of  a  pre§ident  or 
king,  with  beautiflil  arched  entrances, 


Gboup  in  THK  AOKICÜLTÜBAL   UUlLDINr. 

d^eply  recessed  Windows,  and  per- 
manent looking  partitions,  all  decor- 
ated  and  made  up  of  corn  and  other 
shelled  grains,  and  with  interiors 
artistically  ornamented  with  glass  jars 
in  the  shape  of  vases,  pyramids,  urns, 
etc.,  filled  with  the  native  products 
of  the  State.  Canada  must  also  be 
mentioned  with  these  royal  pavilions 
— her  structure  and  interior  display 
being  among  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  building. 

.  Iowa  has  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful  pavilion  in  the  building — a  wide 
circular  colonnade  with  slender  Greek 
columns  made  of  shelled  corn,  and 
arches  decorated  with  wheat  and 
other  grains  in  natural  Clusters  and 
sheaves,  the  interior  filled  like  the 
others  with  cereals  held  in  jars  of 
unique  design.  Walking  down  the 
aisle  a  short  space  away  we  come 
upon  Ohio's  pavilion,  a  Greek  tem- 
ple  with  a  classic  cone  roof  resting 
upon  seventy-five  glass  lonic  col- 
umns filled  with  native  grains  and 
cereals,  and  further  along  and  upon 
all  sides  show  the  unique  and  beauti- 
ful    structures  built   by   the   various 


States  to  advertise  their  resources, 
and  which  we  fear  it  would  require 
too  much  space  to  describe  in  detail. 
France,  with  her  stately  pavilion 
conspicuous  with  pyramids  and  tow- 
e  r  s  c  o  n  - 
structed  o  f 
ch  oco late 
and  other  na- 
tive manufac- 
tures  ;  Ger- 
many  with  a 
conspicuo  u  s 
display  of  ce- 
reals and  na- 
tive mineral 
w a  t e r s  in 
h  u  g  e  glass 
t  a  n  k  s  and 
jars ;  S  p  a  i  n 
with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the 
country  pro- 
per and  her 
p  r  o  V  i  n  c  es 
arrayed  in  a  succession  of  princely 
pavilions  reaching  nearly  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other; 
Liberia,  the  West  Indies,  Para- 
guay, Hungary,  British  Guiana  and 
Brazil,  with  their  native  tropical 
growths  exhibited  side  by  side  with 
the  products  of  Russia,  Norway  and 
countries  of  the  colder  zones,  all  con- 
tribute  to  make  the  place  an  interest- 
ing  region,  providing  as  it  does,  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  clime  upon  the  globe, 
from  the  equator  to  the  known  re- 
gions  of  the  poles. 

Besides  the  cereal  and  other  agri- 
cultural  exhibits  shown  in  the  build- 
ing, are  also  several  other  important 
exhibits  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment,  among  them  being  the  display 
of  farming  or  agricultural  machines 
and  implements — the  newest  devices 
in  reapers,  mowers,  threshing-ma- 
chines,  etc.,  being  shown  and  the 
display  of  various  Systems  and  me- 
thods  of  irrigation,  each  of  which 
is  a  study  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance  to  the  farmer. 

A  bureau  of  information  connected 
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with  the  building  fiirnishes  know- 
ledge  \ipon  every  subject  of  impor- 
tance  connected  with  the  department, 
and  the  inquirer  may  acquaint  him- 
self  >\nth  the  latest  and  most  success- 
ful  methods  of  agriculture,  and  with 
the  result  of  the  researches  made  by 
the  various  Colleges  and  institutions 
whose  labors  have  been  devoted  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  im- 
portant  science. 

If  to  the  general  visitor  the  build- 
ing furnishes  material  for  interesting 
and  fascinating  study,  what  must  it  be 
to  the  farmer  with  its  accumulation 
of  varied  agricultural  exhibits,  its 
ingenious  mechanical  inventions,  and 
its  Store  of  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  one  can  easily  imagine, 
since  it  easily  provides  within  the 
Space  of  its  walls,  and  the  limit  of  a 
few  weeks'  time,  information,  ex- 
perience  and  knowledge,  which  it 
might  take  years  of  application  and 
study  to  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

Opposite  the  Agricultural    Build- 
ing on  the  west  and  across  the  canal 
which    runs    from    north    to    south 
through  the  Fair  Grounds,  intersect- 
ing  the  central  lagoon  atthe 
head  of  the  Court  of  Honor 
Stands  a   building   which    is 
second     in     importance     to 
none  of  the  princely  struc- 
tures   surrounding  the    Ad- 
ministration Building.     It  is 
the  building  known  as  Ma- 
chinery    Hall  —  a   structure 
which  with  its  main  hall,  ma- 
chinery,annex,  power  house, 
pumping  house  and  machine 
shop  Covers    in     all     about 
ihirty  acres,  a  greater  area 
than  is  occupied   by   many 
thriving  towns. 

Entering  the  main  hall 
of  the  building  one  is  deaf- 
ened  by  the  whirr  and  buzz 
of  countless  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery,  busy  with  the  process  of 
turning  out  their  myriad  articles  of 
nianufecture,  looms  of  every  variety, 
producing  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen 
^brics,  wood  carving  machines,  turn- 


ing out  statuettes  in  artistic  and  diffi- 
cult  grouping,  and  beautiful  traceries 
of  •  intricate  design — a  labor  once 
thought  to  be  capable  only  of  being 
done  by  hand,  a  single  group  oc- 
cupying  months  which  is  now  com- 
pleted  in  a  few  minutes  time. 

In  one  department  a  machine  for 
measuring  and  weighing  coffee  shows 
the  brown  grains  run  through  the 
hopper,  slide  into  one  pound  paper 
bags,  and  seals  them  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  that  it  is  estimated  that  several 
tons  of  coffee  can  be  manipulated 
per  day. 

Another  machine  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  labeis,  tags,  etc.,  takes 
the  paper  from  the  roll,  cuts  the 
tags,  prints  the  labeis,  punches  the 
eyelets,  and  inserts  the  wire  for  the 
fastenings.  Another  converts  a  broad 
bar  of  Steel  into  a  thin  net  work 
which  takes  the  place  of  lath  now 
in  constructing  buildings.  Stopping 
in  front  of  the  various  booths,  with 
their  looms,  machines  and  skilled 
hands  at  work,  we  see  banners  and 
badges  of  silk  with  pictures  of  the 
World' s  Fair  buildings  woven  in  the 
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texture,  Strips  of  silver  pressed  and 
cut  from  heated  masses,  and  moulded 
into  dainty  thimbles;  papers  printed 
and  pictures  painted  in  lithograph, 
and   a  hundred   other   difficult   and 
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clever  things,  done  by  the  huge 
iron  engines  all  working  with  a  seem- 
ing  intelligence  and  perfect  method 
that  have  something  superhuman  in 
the  Suggestion. 

The  force  which  converts  these 
inert  masses  of  iron  into  intelligent 
factors  ministering  to  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  mankind  is  supplied 
by  the  huge  System  of  engines  and 
dynamos  located  in  the  power  house 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  building. 
There  are  over  forty  steam  engines, 
with  an  estimated  total  of  from  eigh- 
teen  to  twenty  thousand  horse  power. 
These  operate  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dynamos,  which  in  turn 
produce  electric  light  and  power  for 


all  the  other  Exposition  buildings. 
It  is  Said  that  for  the  power  in 
Machinery  Hall  alone  there  are  twelve 
engines  representing  a  total  of  about 
three  thousand  horse  power — a  force 
which  proclaims  in  itself  something 
of  the  immense  activity  and  marvel- 
lous  achievement  which  makes  up  the 
scene  witnessed  daily  in  the  great 
main  hall  of  the  building. 

As  the  Agricultural  is  the  farmer's, 
so  is  Machinery  Hall  the  manufac- 
turer's  and  mechanic's  typical  para- 
dise  —  for  every  wonder  of  inven- 
tion  and  industry  is  represented  in 
perfect  detail  and  method  within  its 
walls. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


LA   GIRONDE. 

A    STORY    OF   THE   FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

She  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rieh  in  having  such  a  jewcl 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearls, 
The  water  nectar.  and  the  rocks  pure  gold 

Shakespeare. 

The  wedding  bells  were  ringing 
merrily.  The  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
little  village  of  La  Brede,  in  the 
province  of  Guienne,  Western 
France,  had  assembled  on  the  vil- 
lage green  in  front  of  the  church,  to 
'  participate  in  the  festivities  attendant 
\  upon  the  wedding  of  Claude  Duruy. 
Five  years  before  this  time,  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  on  June  8th,  1764, 
Duruy  had  come  into  the  village,  a 
young  man  just  turned  twenty-one. 
He  had  taken  charge  of  the  village 
,  school,  and  occupied  himself,  in  ad- 
dition  to  his  pedagogical  labors,  in 
the  duties  of  pastor  of  the  little 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  steady 
habits  and  thrifty  disposition,  and  had 
been  able  from  the  somewhat  meager 
proceeds  of  his  calHng,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  snug  little  competency 
in  the  five  years  of  his  residence  in 
La  Brede.     His  work  in  the  school 


room  and  in  the  pulpit  had  been 
performed  to  the  füllest  satisfaction  of 
all  the  people  of  the  village,  and  he 
had  endeared  himself  to  the  poorer 
classes  by  his  heart-felt  philanthropy, 
manifested  not  only  in  the  bestowal 
of  his  goods  upon  the  poor,  but  also 
in  offering  them  comfort  and  conso- 
lation  in  his  frequent  visits  to  their 
hovels. 

His  courtship  had  been  as  unro- 
mantic  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
man,  and  the  girl  of  his  choice  was 
matter-of-fact  and  prosaic,  practical 
in  her  thoughts  and  their  execution, 
constant  and  devoted  in  her  love  for 
him,  and  fitted  by  these  qualities  and 
by  her  industr>'  and  thrift  to  assist 
him  in  making  himself  independent 
in  finance;  nor  was  she  at  all  careless 
in  the  matter  of  alleviating  the  sut- 
fering  then  too  common  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  villagers. 

And  now,  on  the  eighth  of  June, 
1769,  he  was  leading  to  the  altar  this 
young  lady,  Mlle.  Jeanne  Vosier. 
The  day  was  balmy.  The  birds  were 
singing  in  the  salubrious  atmosphere, 
and  the  trees  and  vines  seemed  to 
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wave  a  welcome  to  the  young  lovers 
as  they  came  arm  in  arm  toward  the 
church,  where  an  aged  man,  the  pas- 
tor  of  a  neighboring  village,  was  to 
perform  the  important  ceremony.  As 
has  been  said,  the  villagers  were  out 
in  force.  Claude  Duruy  had  always 
been  populär  among  them.  Young 
and  old  had  treated  him  with  a 
respect  which  was  not  by  any  means 
marred  by  its  cordiality.  He  had 
mingled  with  the  boys  in  their  sports, 
and  with  the  old  men  in  their  serious 
conversations,  and  had  impressed  all 
with  a  sense  of  his  buoyancy  of  dis- 
position,  and  the  depth  of  his  re- 
search  and  reasoning.  There  was  no 
wonder  that  this  important  day  was 
made  a  gala  occasion. 

**Here  they  come!"  shouted  one 
of  the  group,  as  the  happy  pair  ap- 
proached.    *  *  Long  live  Claude  Duruy 
and  his  bride!"  shouted  another,  and 
the  cry  was   taken  up  and   echoed 
through    the     crowd,     "Long     live 
Claude  Duruy  and  La  belle  Jeanne!" 
The  pair  acknowledged  the  hearty 
Salute  with  a  graceful  bow,  and  en- 
tered the  church  amid    the    shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  genial  peas- 
ants. 

While  the  short  and  simple  cere- 
mony was   in   progress,    a  stranger 
approached  the  group  and  stood  a 
Short  distance   away,   contemplating 
^e  scene  with  interest.     It  was  so 
picturesque    as    to    deserve    a    close 
scrutiny.      The  vari-colored  dresses 
w  the  maids  and  matrons,  fluttering 
^fh  ribbons;  the  attractive  costumes 
of  the  men;  the  kaleidoscopic  effect 
produced  as  the  wearers  of  the  colors 
fl!^^  about,  indulging  in  converse; 
7^  lively  and  gay  tones  of  the  voices, 
^f^e    to  the  listener's  ears  by  the 
^^^  breeze  from  the   sea,   were  all 
.  9^1ated   to   impress  the  spectator 
itii    a  sense   of   utter   beauty   and 

^*"^ently  the  man  approached  the 

^PVP  and  inquired  the  cause  of  the 

J^icing.     Receiving  his  answer,  he 

,   ^*^ssly    inquired    concerning    the 

^^cter  of  the   man    over  whose 


marriage  so  much  jollity  was  en- 
gaged  in.  An  old  man  answered 
him :  '  *  Claude  Duruy  is  a  man  of 
noble  character.  There  are  none 
among  us  who  have  not  received 
assistance  from  him.  When  the 
band  of  oppression  has  weighed  us 
down,  he  has  ever  been  ready  to 
comfort  and  console  us,  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  tyranny,  and  to 
speak  for  the  equal  rights  of  the 
noble  and  the  peasant. ' ' 

"A  paragon  of  men  !  A  friend 
of  Jacques  Bonhomme  ! "  said  the 
stranger,  laughing  superciliously. 

**A  paragon  of  men  because  a 
friend  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  ! ' '  ex- 
claimed  a  bright  young  man.  ' '  Such 
paragons  are  few  indeed  in  this 
nation.  How  many  are  there  in 
your  Station  who  consider  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  as  you  contemptuously 
call  the  peasant,  as  much  a  man  as 
the  noble,  or  even  as  the  king  him- 
self?  Are  you  crying  out  against 
the  crimes  of  Louis  XV.,  who  is 
staining  the  royal  robes  with  the 
grossest  possible  debaucheries  ?  Who 
in  the  face  of  Opposition  and  threats, 
will  stand  before  king,  noble,  and 
clergy,  and  claim  for  the  tiers  etat 
the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  other  Orders? 
Such  men  are  rare,  and  Claude 
Duruy  is  one  of  them.  All  that  I 
am  and  have  I  owe  to  him.  He  has 
educated  me  ;  he  has  trained  me  to 
habits  of  diligence  and  frugality  ;  he 
has  placed  before  me  an  example  of 
integrity  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others." 

"I  cannot  understand  yourfeelings 
or  comprehend  your  ideas, ' '  answer- 
ed the  other.  ' '  You  peasants  are 
of  use  only  as  you  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  higher 
classes.  Your  wine,  your  fruits, 
your  grain,  your  vegetables,  the 
products  of  your  labor  in  all  lines, 
are  to  be  used  merely  for  our  com- 
fort. Your  existence  is  as  necessary 
as  that  of  our  animals,  but  not  more 
important." 

"Have  we  not  souls  as  you  have?" 
haughtily   cried    the   peasant.       "Is 
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there  not  a  God  who  loves  us  and 
respects  us  as  well  as  you?' ' 

Again  the  supercilious  laugh  and 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows.  **As  to 
your  first  question  I  will  only  say 
that  baseness  and  servility  link  you  to 
the  animals  and  remove  you  iar  from 
•our  level.  Try  as  you  will»  you  can 
never  reach  our  high  plane.  You  were 
born  only  for  our  convenience.  To 
your  second  question:  If  there  is  a 
God,  He  has  made  Himself  manifest 
only  through  the  king,  His  represen- 
•tative  on  earth,  and  the  clergy.  His 
Communications  to  you  must  come 
through  them,  and  you  should  be 
thankful  you  are  not  visited  with 
dire  punishments  for  your  complaints 
against  this  proper  authority." 

At  this  moment  a  shout  announced 
the  appearance  of  the  bridal  party  at 
the  church  door.  "Long  life  and 
happiness  to  Claude  Duruy  and  his 
bride!'*  cried  one  in  the  crowd.  The 
shout  was  echoed  with  a  will  by  the 
•others,  and  the  objects  of  this  mani- 
festation  of  good  feeling  came  from 
the  church,  smiling  and  bowing  in 
response  to  the  salutations  of  their 
friends. 

Duruy  was  a  man  of  striking  ap- 
pearance. He  was  of  middle  height 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  stoop  for- 
ward  in  Walking.  His  face  wore  a 
thoughtful  expression,  inclined  almost 
to  sadness.  One  could  well  perceive, 
upon  seeing  him  even  in  the  realiza- 
tion  of  newly  found  and  exquisite 
happiness,  that  he  telt  deeply  the 
wrongs  ot  his  humble  countrymen, 
and  sympathized  with  the  poorer 
classes  in  their  troubles.  His  brow 
bore  the  scholar's  cast,  but  the  sever- 
ity  usually  accompanying  the  expres- 
sion of  an  intellectual  face  was  softened 
and  the  countenance  beautified  by 
kindly  eyes  and  a  sensitive  mouth. 

His  bride  was  rather  short  in 
stature,  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Her  face  bore  a  gracious 
expression,  and  betrayed  a  light 
heart  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  condition  of 
the    French     people    of     her    own 


Station.  She  seemed  so  supremdy 
happy  in  her  marriage  with  the  man 
of  her  choice,  that  all  eise  was  for- 
gotten  in  the  joy  of  the  present. 

*  'Long  life  and  happiness  to  Claude 
Duruy  and  his  bride!"  shouted  the 
crowd  again,  and  by  this  time  the 
newly  wedded  pair  had  joined  their 
friends  and  were  receiving  their 
hearty  congratulations. 

*  *So  this  is  the  man  who  forsakes 
the  party  of  the  nobility,  of  which 
he  no  doubt  was  a  worthy  represen- 
tative,  to  try  to  better  the  condition 
of  these  peasants,"  soliloquized  the 
stranger  before  referred  to.  **A 
noble  fellow  he  appears,  but  the 
mark  of  his  servility  is  upon  him  in 
the  stooping  Shoulders  and  care- 
worn  face.  How  different  his  ap- 
pearance from  the  care-free,  hand- 
some  looks  of  the  nobility!  Man 
Dieu\  How  they  idolize  him!" 
This  exclamation  was  caused  by  a 
concerted  movement  of  the  crowd 
in  forming  a  circle  around  the  bride 
and  groom,  and  singing  the  follow- 
ing  song: 

"Wintcr'scheer  and  autumn's  plenty,  summer  s 

^armth  and  vemal  green, 
Day's  warm  glow  and  night's  sweet  quiet,  sun's 

brigbt  light  and  cynthia's  sheen  ; 
May  these  ever  seem  the  brigfater  for  the  happi- 
ness you've  won, 
May  your  path  be  strewn  with  roses  for  the 

deeds  ol  love  you've  done ! 
Sing  aloud,  ye  lads  and  lasses. 
Bring  the  flowers  and  the  grasses 
To  adom  the  bridal  bcd 
Of  the  pair  so  happily  wed ! 
Bring  the  flowers  and  the  grasses,  strew  the 

path  of  bride  and  groom, 
Let  the  joy  of  this  bright  moment  guard  their 

way  from  withering  gloom  ; 
May  the  summer  never  blight  them,  may  the 

winters  frost  fall  light ; 
May  the  autumn  never  Ceide  them,  may  their 

vemal  days  be  bright  1 

As  the  flowers  are  pure  and  holy,  may  your 

thoughts  and  wishes  be  ; 
As  the  moisture  of  the  mountain  meets  the 

waters  of  the  sea, 
May  the  sunlight  kiss  your  foreheads  and  the 

flowers  caress  your  feet, — 
Sunlight  with  its  warmth  effulgent,  flowers  with 

their  fragrance  sweet!" 
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At  the  dose  of  the  second  stanza 
of  this  simple  song,  several  young 
people,  who  had  previously  sepa- 
rateid  themselves  from  the  main 
crowd,  retumed,  bearing  mosses, 
grasses,  and  flowers, — roses,  hya- 
cinths,  lillies  of  the  valley.  As  they 
approached,  the  crowd  formed  two 
lines,  between  which  the  flower 
bearers  approached  the  bridal  pair, 
and  threw  the  burdens  at  the  feet  of 
bride  and  groom.  This  was  done 
during  the  singing  of  the  last  stanza, 
and  formed  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
apt  accompaniment  to  the  words. 

The  bride  could  no  longer  hide 
her  joyous  emotions.  She  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  husband's  Shoul- 
der, and  tears  of  joy  gushed  from 
her  eyes.  His  eyes  were  dim  with 
moisture,  and  a  happy  smile  played 
on  his  lips  as  he  placed  his  arm 
about  her  and  pressed  her  to  his  side. 
In  the  supreme  joy  of  the  moment, 
neither  spoke,  but  the  silence  was 
deeply  expressive  of  gratitude  and 
happiness. 

**  Long  life  and  happiness  to 
Claude  Duruy  and  his  bride,  La 
belle  Jeanne  ! '  *  was  the  parting 
shout  of  the  throng,  as  the  youths 
and  maidens  dispersed  and  went  their 
several  ways.  The  newly  wedded 
pair  betook  themselves  to  the  home 
where  Duruy  had  been  living  for 
some  time,  and  which  he  had  fitted 
up  for  his  wife.  The  church-yard 
green  was  soon  cleared  of  all  but 
two,  the  aristocrat  and  a  young 
peasant. 

CHAPTER    II. 

O  conspiracy  I 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dang'rous  brow  by 

night. 
Whcn  evils  are  most  free  ? 

Shakespeare^ 

As  the  former  turned  to  depart, 
he  saw  the  young  man  looking 
earnestly  at  him.  Pausing,  he 
signed  for  the  youth  to  follow  him, 
and  together  they  walked  along  the 
road. 


•*My  friend,"  said  the  aristocrat, 
intensifying  his  air  of  superiority,  **I 
would  have  a  word  with  you.  I 
would  know  the  entire  history  of 
this  man  Duruy,  before  and  since 
his  arrival  in  your  village.  I  wish 
you  to  hold  nothing  from  me.  Be 
open,  and  I  may  find  a  way  to  re- 
ward your  candor.  His  name  is 
Claude  Duruy,  I  believe." 

"Claude  Duruy,  Monsieur,"  re- 
turned  his  companion. 

"  He  is  of  noble  birth,  is  he  not?" 

*  *  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
noble  birth,"  answered  the  other, 
doggedly.  * '  He  was  born  among 
the  aristocrats,  and  they  call  them- 
selves the  nobility  of  France,  though 
they  live  on  the  labor  of  others." 
This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  obsti- 
nate conviction,  and  with  an  air 
almost  of  savage  hatred. 

*  *  You  dislike  the  aristocracy  ?  * ' 

* 'Almost  as  I  hate  Claude  Duruy?" 

**  Almost  as  you  hate  him  !  Yet 
not  so  much  ?  * ' 

'  *  No  !  my  hatred  for  him  is  equal- 
ed  by  nothing  eise.  As  much  as  I 
loath  and  detest  those  who  rob  us  of 
our  scanty  earnings  and  leave  us 
nothing  for  our  toil,  Claude  Duruy 
is  beneath  even  these." 

**So,  so!"  thought  the  stranger; 
* 'These  doctrines  of  democracy  are 
being  taught  too  widely  here,  and  I 
think  through  the  influence  of 
Duruy.  And  these  animals  are  cap- 
able  of  hate  and  a  desire  for  revenge. 
I  would  hardly  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible.  May  I  not  use  this  feeling  to 
my  advantage?  As  the  king's  con- 
fidential  minister  I  have  füll  power 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  these 
peasant  asses,  and  I  will  neglect  no 
opportunity  for  enriching  myself  at 
their  expense.  I  will  pursue  this 
line  farther."  Then  tuming  again 
to  the  peasant;  "Teil  me  your  name, 
my  good  fellow. ' ' 

"Pierre  Lemoyne." 

"Pierre;  a  stone.  Can  you  be  as 
firm  as  a  rock  in  your  hatred  of 
Claude  Duruy?" 

"As  enduring  as  tlne  solid  cliff." 
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*  *  Yet  why  do  you  hate  him?  Has 
he  not  trained  you,  educated  you, 
given  you  the  benefit  of  his  higher 
— more  fortunate  birth  and  superior 
learning?  Has  he  not  taught  you  to 
aspire  to  better  things  than  you  are 
now  permitted  to  enjoy?  Has  he 
not  taught  you  the  fierce  hatred  you 
feel  toward  the  nobility?  And  why, 
after  deriving  all  these  benefits  from 
him,  do  you  hate  him?' ' 

Lemoyne  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  answered:  *'True,  he  has 
taught  me  these  things.  Had  it  not 
been  for  him,  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  might  never  have  come  to 
me.  I  might  have  remained  like 
the  cattle  in  yonder  meadow,  think- 
ing  only  of  today,  though  the  sham- 
bles  await  me  tomorrow.  He  has 
given  me  thoughts  and  desires  far 
above  what  I  would  otherwise  have 
known.  For  this  I  thank  him. 
But  he  has  robbed  me  of  that  which 
is  of  far  more  value  than  all  these 
benefits,  and  without  which  they  are 
as  nothing." 

*  *In  what  has  he  so  deeply  wronged 
you?*'  asked  the  aristocrat. 

**That  maiden  he  has  led  in  tri- 
umph  to  the  altar  was  my  playmate. 
In  her  girlhood  days  she  knew  no 
other  companion.  Together  we  en- 
joyed  our  childish  sports,  and  as 
children  will,  looked  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  the  future.  She  said 
she  would  live  with  me  in  a  cottage 
near  the  river  Gironde,  where  it 
empties  into  the  sea.  There  she 
would  live  for  me  alone,  and  I  for 
her.  We  would  live  in  peace,  with- 
out a  thought  of  our  slavery,  without 
a  desire  to  better  our  condition.  Con- 
tentment  would  be  ours,  for  we 
should  know  nothing  better  than  we 
were  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  should 
envy  not  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy,  for  they  would  be  in  their 
proper  position  and  we  in  ours.  We 
should  be  like  the  brüte  that  does  his 
master's  bidding,  contented,  not  be- 
cause  our  condition  was  happy,  but 
because  we  had  known  no  better  one. 
Why  should  we  not  be  contented? 


Our  ancestors  had  lived  so  for  cen- 
turies,  and  surely,  we  thought,  we 
are  no  better  than  they.  We  were 
willing  to  surrender  ourselves,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  king,  and  yet  be 
happy  in  our  bondage.  This  was  the 
condition  in  which  Claude  Duruy 
found  US. 

**He  was  of  the  higher  class,  the 
nobles,  as  you  call  them. 

'  *I  do  not  know  why  he  came  here. 
I  think  it  was  his  intention  to  become 
familiär  with  the  condition  of  the 
peasants,  and  try  to  ameliorate  it.  It 
may  have  been  his  design  to  arouse 
US  to  Opposition  to  the  cruelties  and 
wrongs  suflfered  at  the  hands  of  the 
higher  Orders.  This,  I  know — he 
has  implanted  with  in  us  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  which  we  formerly  knew 
nothing.  Instead  of  the  old  stolid  in- 
difference  and  contentment,the  villag- 
ers  are  filled  with  thoughts  of  social 
equality  and  a  sense  of  injustice. 
They  are  suspicious  of  the  actions  of 
their  masters.  Having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  enjoyments  and 
ease  of  their  oppressors,  they  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
condition  of  comparative  misery. 
This  has  all  been  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  Claude  Duruy. 
Many  think  they  are  made  happier 
through  the  change  he  has  wrought 
in  them,  but  I  feel  that  in  destroying 
my  contentment,  and  presenting  to 
me  no  way  of  bettering  my  condition, 
he  has  increased  my  misery. ' ' 

The  young  man  paused  thought- 
fully  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
continued.  "I  know  you  think  we 
have  no  souls.  You  consider  us 
animals,  incapable  of  the  higher  emo- 
tions.  You  deem  us  too  duU  for 
ambition,  almost  too  unfeeling  for  suf- 
fering.  But  we  can  suffer.  We 
have  ambition.  When  our  hopes  have 
been  raised  to  their  pinnacle,  and 
then  dashed  to  the  ground,  be  as- 
sured  we  feel  the  sting  as  keenly  as 
the  king  on  his  throne,  or  the  noble 
in  his  Castle." 

•*Did  Claude  Duruy  teach  you 
this  also?' '  asked  the  other,  in  order 
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to  keep  up  the  conversation,  which 
Lemoyne  seemed  not  anxious  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  hands  of  the  peasant  were 
tightly  clenched  for  a  time,  and  an 
angjy  scowl  crossed  his  face.  With 
an  effort  he  mastered  his  passion  and 
replied,  **Yes,  by  a  demonstration 
which  will  never  be  forgotten.*'  He 
cried  aloud  in  his  anguish,  *  'O  Jeanne, 
Jeanne,  the  pride  of  the  village  and  of 
my  heart!  How  devoted  a  slave  was  I 
to  you,  and  how  blind  to  the  truth ! 
I  would  have  taught  you  to  love  the 
ways  of  a  peasant  husband  and  a  life 
of  contented  toil.  But  he — *'again 
the  menacing  look  of  passion,  mas- 
tered with  greater  difficulty — -''He 
stole  you  from  me,  and  left  my  life  a 
blank  r' 

The  other  was  not  slow  to  follow 
up  his  advantage.      '  'Would  you  be 
revenged  upon  him  for  the  wrong?" 
he  asked    in   a  low   tone,    glancing' 
warily  around. 

"Would  I  eat  when  I  am  hungry, 
drink  when  I  thirst,  rest  when  I  am 
weary?" 

"Then  listen  to  me.     My  name  is 

one  that  has  stricken  terror  to  the 

nearts  of  hundreds  in  your  Station. 

Mothers  hush  their  unruly  children 

py  uttering  it.     The  mere  mention  of 

't  has  done  more  to  strengthen  the 

'^''Jg's  authority  than  the  issuance  of 

''oyal  edicts.     He  who  even  imagines 

''^belh'on  trembles  when  he  hears  it. 

^am  PaulLevon.'V 

^    very   perceptible   start   on   the 

P3rt  of  the  other  foUowed  the  men- 

'on  of  the  name,  and  this  action  was 

^\  ^ost  upon  the  Speaker. 

1^       I     see   you  have   heard   of   me. 

1^^^    we  can  understand  each  other 

^  *-^^r.      I  think  you  will  permit  me 

/^  ,  ^Ik  to  you  with  a  degree  of  con- 

j    ^^ce  which  you  will  find  it  to  your 

j    ^^^st  not  to  betray.     Do  we  un- 

^^tand  each  other?' ' 

l^^moyne  nodded. 

^-^von  continued.      '*You  know  as 

^1  as  I  do  that  such  men  as  Duruy 

"^    9  menace  to  the  authority  of  the 


w 


S^.    They  would  break  down  es- 


tablished  customs  and  usages,  level 
all  ranks,  form  the  government  with- 
out  kings  and  nobles,  and  place  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
people.  It  is  therefore  to  my  in- 
terest  to  destroy  them. ' ' 

"I  understand  your  position, "  said 
Lemoyne. 

*  'Then  if  I ,  who  never  saw  Duruy 
until  today,  can  desire  his  destruc- 
tion,  how  much  more  should  you, 
who  have  suffered  so  grievously  from 
him?'' 

For  the  first  time  Lemoyne  under- 
stood  the  plan  of  Levon,  in  which  he 
was  expected  to  take  part.  "I 
comprehend  your  design,"  he  said 
scomfully,  **but  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  will  consent  to  act  in 
a  plot  which  will  give  me  satisfaction 
at  the  destruction  of  one  in  whose 
fall  I  must  share.  I  am  not  ready, 
like  Samson,  even  in  my  despair,  to 
throw  down  the  house  upon  mysell 
and  perish  with  my  enemy.  What 
would  be  my  gain,  though  I  saw  him 
in  the  dust,  if  I  were  there  with  him, 
and  such  as  you  looking  down  in  con- 
tempt  upon  us  both?  No;  though 
my  hatred  of  Claude  Duruy  is  great, 
my  detestation  of  the  ruling  classes 
is  such  that  rather  than  help  to  build 
them  up  at  his  expense,  I  would 
assist  in  bettering  his  condition  to 
increase  their  chagrin." 

**I  see  you  do  not  understand  my 
design  at  all,"  said  Levon.  **My 
plan  aims  not  only  at  his  destruction, 
but  at  the  betterment  of  your  con- 
dition. Do  you  not  think  that  Paul 
Levon,  who  has  counseled  with  the 
king  himself,  whose  plans  have  been 
adopted  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
nation,  whose  word  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  hundreds  of  vaunting 
nobles — do  you  not  think  that  he  is 
able  to  reward  one  who  faithfully 
serves  him  ?  The  king  has  created 
counts,  dukes,  barons  at  my  pleasure, 
and  yet  the  sun  of  my  power  is  but 
beginning  to  appear  above  the  hor- 
izon.  France  shall  yet  acknowledge 
my  influence  as  a  potent  factor  in  her 
history.     Therefore,  consider  wisely. 
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You  may  not  only  see  him  whom 
you  detest  humbled  in  the  dust,  but 
you  may  be  raised  to  a  point  of  fame 
and  fortune  which  you  have  not 
reached  in  your  highest  flights  of 
fancy.  * ' 

**Yet  my  interests  are  with  the 
people,"  returnedLemoyne.  **Every 
blow  Struck  against  them  falls  upon 
myself,  and  I  see  not  the  gain  in  los- 
ing  their  confidence  for  Sie  accom- 
plishment  of  private  revenge.*' 

'*Listen/'  replied  Levon,  in  the 
same  cautious  tone.  *  *These  fierce 
questions  are  the  very  ones  on  which 
I  intended  speaking  to  you.  Here- 
tofore  the  king  has  not  acted  in  these 
matters.  All  the  trouble  brought 
upon  you,  which  you  feel  to  attribute 
to  him,  has  been  the  work  of  others. 
He  has  done  nothing.  He  has 
merely  given  the  royal  permission 
for  others  to  do  the  work.  When 
papers,  authorizing  arrests,  imprison- 
ments,  executions,  forfeitures,  have 
been  brought  to  him,  he  has  signed 
without  reading  them.  He  has  not 
taken  enough  interest  in  this  work  to 
assist  in  it,  except  in  removing  ob- 
stacles  from  our  way.  This  has  been 
the  case.  How  is  it  now?  The 
utterances  of  such  men  as  Duruy, 
treasonable,  revolutionary,  tending 
toward  the  demand  for  equal  rights 
for  all  classes,  have  not  failed  to 
reach  the  royal  ear,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures.  He  listened  to 
them,  first  with  incredulity,  then  with 
alarm  and  anger.  He  now  sees  that 
the  time  for  action  on  his  part  has 
come.  What  he  has  before  permitted 
to  be  done,  he  will  now  do  himself, 
and  if  I  am  familiär  with  the  charac- 
ter  of  Louis  XV.  the  work  will  not 
lose  any  of  its  harshness  by  being 
entrusted  to  his  hands.  He  has 
emissaries  around  him  who  are  ready, 
willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  do  his  bid- 
ding.  They  have  done  much  under 
the  royal  sanction ;  will  they  not  do 
more  under  command?  Be  assured, 
that  where  one  heart  bled  before, 
hundreds  now  shall  be  trampled  in 
the  dust.     Where  one  life  has  gone 


out  in  public,  with  the  fall  knowledge 
of  friends  of  the  victim,  hundreds  will 
be  taken  with  no  one  as  witness  but 
the  mute  perform  er  of  the  royal  will. 
What  is  your  answer  now  ?'  * 

"If  I  take  part  for  the  king  and 
against  the  people,  how  may  I  be 
protected  against  their  fary  when 
they  attempt  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
upon  my  head?** 

*  *  They  need  never  know  that  you 
are  following  this  course.  Let  it  be 
done  in  secret ;  therein  will  consist 
your  safety. ' ' 

Perceiving  that  his  listener  was  al- 
most  persuaded,  Levon  saw  that  his 
last  argument  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage.  *  *  I  am  working  among 
the  wealthy.  The  property  of  him 
who  is  declared  guilty  of  treasonable 
utterances  against  the  king,  and  ex- 
ecuted  or  banished,  falls  to  the  one 
who  proves  the  treason  against  him. 
I  have  gained  much  wealth  by  this 
means.  You  will  work  among  the 
poor,  but  your  opportunities  for  se- 
curing  evidence  will  be  much  more 
frequent  than  mine,  and  your  rewards 
will  surely  reach  my  aggregate. 
What  do  you  say  now  .^ ' ' 

"  I  am  yours!'*  shouted  Lemoyne 
ecstatically  ;  * '  I  am  yours  against 
Claude  Duruy  ! ' ' 

*'And  for  yourself,"  interrupted 
Levon  with  a  smile. 

'*Yes,  for  myself,''  answered 
Lemoyne. 

**Then  your  oath.'*  The  two 
grasped  hands.  '*You  swear  that 
you  will  use  every  effort  to  destroy 
sedition  among  the  people  of  France 
and  punish  those  who  speak  against 
the  king.  That  your  truestfriend 
or  nearest  relative  shall  be  treated  as 
your  enemy  if  guilty  of  treasonable 
thoughts.  That  your  whole  power 
shall  be  used  in  the  Service  of  your 
king  and  the  nobility.  That  neither 
age  nor  sex  shall  influence  you  in  the 
Performance  of  your  duty.  And  if 
you  break  this  oath  you  invite  upon 
yourself  all  the  calamities  you  have 
brought  upon  others.  You  swear 
this?" 
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*  *  I  swear  it, ' '  repHed  Lemoyne. 

'  *  Now  remember  this.  When 
you  see  me  in  public,  make  no  sign 
that  you  know  me.  I  will  see  you 
often  in  private,  and  give  you  neces- 
sary  instructions.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  all.  Let  no  treasonable 
utterances  escape  you.  Give  me  the 
names  of  those  who  speak  disres- 
pectfully  of  the  king  or  the  nobility, 
with  a  report  of  the  words  used. 
This  is  au  that  you  need  do.     Con- 


victions  must  foUow  your  testimony 
in  every  case  but  that  of  Claude 
Duruy.  He  must  be  reserved  for 
a  fate  of  which  you  know  nothing. 
Let  him  be  brought  up  on  a  specific 
Charge  of  violence.  His  offence 
must  be  great,  for  his  punishment 
will  be  heavy.  Remember  my  in- 
structions. Be  wise  and  secret. 
Farewell!^' 

The  two  clasped  hands  and  sep- 
arated.  Laertes, 


( To  be  continued.) 


A   LUCKY    RESEMBLANCE. 


On  a  certain  occasion  Lord  Kings- 

dale  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  rain- 

storm  in  the  city  of  London  which 

caused  him  to  hasten  to  a  cab  for  the 

purpose  of  riding  home.    The  driver 

seeing  him  approach,  jumped  from 

his  seat  to   open   the   door  of  the 

vehicle,    but    was  greeted    by    the 

shout  of  his  expected  patron,  **At 

last  I   have   found  you  !      What  is 

yourname?** 

"BillTomkins.'* 

**Necessity   compels    you   to    do 

this  unpleasant  labor  ? '  * 

"Yes,  sir,    I   have  a  large  family 

to  Support.  *  * 

"  Ahem,  and  if  I  were  to  give  you 

sufficient  to  enable  you  to  live  com- 

fortably  with  your  family,  would  you 

abandon  this  labor?" 

"0,  my  lord  is  fdoling  with  me.*'* 

"Not  at  all.      How  much  would 

you  need  yearly  ?  " 

The  coachman's  face  extended  in- 

^0  a  broad  grin  but  he  did  not  reply. 

"  Come-=— speak  out !     Would  two 

nundred    pounds     every     year     be 

sufficient?" 

,  '  That  is  scarcely  enough  for  one 

*vno  ciQ^  nothing  but  idle  away  his 

^»*'  replied  the  driver,  "for  I  do 

^J  understand  any  other  business." 

*  Well,      then,      four      hundred 
PounclspM 

^1      Ves,  with  that  amount  I  can  get 


Lord  Kingsdale  entered  the  cab. 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper 
and  addressed  a  note  to  his  banker  : 

**  Invest  for  the  bearer  a  sufficient 
sum  in  Stocks  to  bring  an  annual  in- 
come  of  ;^400.  For  this  sum  he 
binds  himself  to  dress  nicely,  to  no- 
longer  drive  a  cab  and  to  really  ap- 
pear  at  all  times  as  a  gentleman. 

•  'Lord  Kingsdale, ' ' 

This  paper  was  handed  to  the  as- 
tonished  coachman  as  Lord  Kings- 
dale descended  from  the  vehicle  on 
reaching  his  destination. 

Bill  Tompkins  read  the  note  and 
doubtfully  examined  it  from  both 
sides,  put  it  in  his  pocket  only  ta 
draw  it  out  again  for  further  examin- 
ation.  Unbelieving  as  he  was  he 
decided  to  search  for  the  banking 
house  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  place. 

He  was  astonished  beyond  meas- 
ure  when  the  banker  accepted  with- 
out  question  the  note  he  presented, 
and  told  him  to  call  the  next  day 
and  receive  his  first  installment  of 
money,  and  to  sign  the  agreement 
conceming  his  future  conduct. 

The  next  day  Bill  Tompkins  was 
on  time  at  the  appointed  place  where 
he  attached  his  autograph  to  the 
paper  which  had  been  prepared,  and 
received  in  retum  his  first  year's 
payment  of  ;^400.  He  then  hastened 
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to  the  hotel  where  his  benefactor 
lived  to  express  to  him  his  unbound- 
ed  thanks  for  the  unexpected  kind- 
ness. 

Lord  Kingsdale  was  sitting  at  the 
dinner  table  with  a  friend  when  the 
former  coachman  entered.  He  did 
not  even  permit  the  latter  to  speak, 
but  rejecting  the  thanks  which  he 
knew  were  about  to  be  expressed, 
Said,  *'Very  good,  very  good,  my 
dear  fellow!" 

Happy  Bill  Tompkins  therefore 
withdrew  with  humble  bows,  and 
every  expression  of  gratitude  on  his 
countenance. 

After  his  withdrawal  Lord  Kings- 
dale turned  to  his  table  companion 
and  Said:  *That  fellow' s  fece  has  de- 
creased  my  yearly  income  to  the 
extent  of  ;^400." 

**You  are  joking?" 

**Not  by  any  means;  it  is  true." 

•Then  how?" 

**Because  I  cannot  longer  be  com- 
promised  by  his  business.  I  have 
looked  for  him  for  a  long  time,  for 
he  resembles  my  runaway  brother 
so  much  that  I  have  often  heard  it 
remarked  that  I  have  forced  my 
younger  brother  to  the  necessity  of 
driving  a  cab  for  a  living.  Now 
people  will  at  least  believe  I  treat 
mv  own  brother  with  kindness." 

^  B,  F.  A. 


on  Sunday  ;  to  turn  water  into  the 
garden  ;  to  cut  the  beard  or  shave  ; 
and  even  to  sit  by  the  door  and  en- 
joy  the  pleasant  weather  was  wrong. 
A  woman  in  Edinburgh,  Margaret 
Brotherstone,  poured  some  water, 
on  Sunday,  on  her  cabbage  in  the 
garden  and,  being  observed,  was 
summoned  before  the  authorities.  It 
being  shown  that  she  was  guilty  of 
watering  her  cabbage  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  she  was  required,  as  evidence  of 
her  repentance,  to  acknowledge  her 
sin  and  seek  forgiveness  in  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  foUowing  Sunday.  Even 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century  many  priests  were 
accused  of  committing  sin  in  that 
they  shaved  themselves  on  the  Lord's 
day.  C  A, 


STRICT  SUNDAY  OBSER- 
VANCE. 

The  strictest  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  day  was  in  early  times  re- 
quired in  Scotland.  In  their  extra- 
ordinary  zeal  the  Scotch  sectarians 
went  so  far  as  to  require  also  certain 
observances  on  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day.  It  was  then  considered  a  sin 
to  hold  a  fair  on  Saturday  or  Mon- 
day,  because  both  days  were  too 
near  to  Sunday  to  be  suitable  for 
such  employment.  It  was  a  sin  to 
^o  on  Sunday  from  one  city  or  yil- 
lage  to  another,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant  such  action  might  seem  to 
be.     It  was  also  sinful  to  visit  a  friend 


ALL  IS  RIGHT. 

IF  we  knew  that  death  would  finish, 

End  the  strife,  annul  the  pain ; 
If  from  out  this  earthly  struggle 

Comes  no  thought  of  future  gain, 
Would  we  waste  the  day  in  wishing, 

And  upon  our  sorrows  brood  ? 
Would  there  be  within  the  vanguard 

Leaders  that  are  true  and  good  ? 

If  beyond  this  valc  there  lieth 

Nothing  but  the  earthly  tomb ; 
If  within  the  darkencd  future 

We  will  sink  to  endless  gloom. 
Would  we  care  to  form  thosc  friendships 

Which  now  make  our  life  so  dear? 
Would  thcsc  few  short  years  rcpay  us, 

If  all  love-ties  ended  höre  ? 

If  beyond  this  day 's  rough  joumey 

We  shall  meet  our  loved  no  more ; 
If  with  those  our  souls  have  cherished, 

We  shall  mingle  never  more, 
Would  our  life  be  worth  the  living, 

If  beyond  iife's  little  span,  ' 
There  was  not  such  perfect  rhythm 

In  love's  every  little  plan? 

Let  US,  then,  take  up  Iife's  bürden, 

Taking  bitter  with  the  sweet ; 
In  the  end  we  shall  discover 

Nature's  plans  are  all  complete  ; 
And  our  souls  from  out  the  shadow 

Shall  emerge  in  perfect  light, 
To  find  there  is  a  God  above  us, 

And  that  He  doeth  all  things  right. 
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Arizona  and  New  Mexico  furnish 
a  field  for  exploration  more  attractive 
to  the  ethnologist  and  antiquarian 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
its  unique  and  queer  civilization,  but 
also  of  the  remains  and  ruins  of  a 
people  who  have  lon^  since  ceased  to 
animate  the  mouldering  walls  which 


than  niost,  if  not  all  of  them,  have 
any  trace  of  Their  traditions,  ex- 
cept  the  Zuni,  are  totally  harren  of 
any  rational  origin  of  their  race, 
abounding  only  in  the  legendar)'^  and 
supernatural. 

Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the 
Spanish  marauders  who  subdued 
Old  Mexico  were  allured  to  this 
section  by   fabulous  stories  of  gold, 


Ollas,  uaiD  POB  Bdrial. 


Stand  as  monuments  of  a  lost  and 
forgotten  past. 

Several  distinct  tribes  or  peoples 
known  as  the  Pueblos,  whose 
languages  have  nothing  in  common, 
still  dwell  in  the  circumscribed  Valleys 
or  amid  the  almost  inaccessible  rocks 
of  northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexi- 
co. Their  ancestry  have  lived  where 
they  now  dwell,  or  in  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  villages  hard  by,  far  longer 


which  was  reported  to  be  so  common 
that  it  was  used  for  household  pur- 
poses.  They  were  then  mysteriously 
designated  as  the  *  *  Seven  cities  ot 
Sibolo."  These  were  doubtless  the 
Center  of  their  little  empire  which  at 
that  time  comprised  seventy  fair 
sized  towns  and  contained  a  popu- 
lation  of  some  hundred  thousand 
souls.  They  occupied  what  is  now 
northeastern    Arizona,    northwestern 
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New  Mexico  and  southeastem  Colo- 
rado. But  the  many  stories  of  enor- 
mous  wealth  proved  to  be  fabrica- 
tions.  The  inhabitants  were  then, 
as  now,  a  poor  but  sensible,  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  people,  and 
were  not  given  to  drunkenness  or 
cruelty.  Indeed  they  possessed 
many  of  the  traits  and  characteristics 
of  the  Nephites.  They  never  ate 
human  flesh  or  made  human  sacri- 
fices.  They  cultivated  the  soil  and 
their  diet  was  almost  whoUy  vege- 
table,  such  as  maize,  beans,  pumpkins 
and  the  mesquite  bean,  a  wild  tree 
fruit  resembling  our  cultivated  bean. 
It  is  still  common  in  Arizona.  This 
iact  indicates  that  they  were  not 
given  to  the  chase,  as  they  are  not 
now,  and  affords  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  habits  of  the  race  surrounding 
them.  They  also  cultivated  cotton 
and  wove  it  into  fabric.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  one  large  town  presented 
the  Spaniards  upon  one  occasion 
with  40,000  mantles  made  of  that 
material.  But  they  cared  little  for 
the  precious  metals.  The  Spaniards 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding 
gold  and  silver  among  them.  They 
knew,  however,  where  rieh  mines 
were  located  and  directed  their 
conquerors  to  them. 

Such  pursuits  and  traits,  so  far  as 
the  records  enlighten  us,  did  not  ex- 
ist  among  the  Lamanites  at  any  time 
in  their  history  save  when  under  the 
reformatory  influence  of  the  gospel. 

Their  architecture  may,  however, 
be  supposed  to  have  greatly  modified 
or  altogether  changed,  through  the 
long  period  in  which  they  were  forced 
to  dwell  in  a  constant  State  of  defense. 
The  village  of  Acoma  (a  pueblo 
still  inhabited)  was  described  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  as  being,  "a 
place  of  six  thousand  inhabitants 
and  situated  on  a  rock  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  having  no  en- 
trance  but  by  stairs  hewn  in  the 
rock."  Many  of  their  pueblos  (or 
villages)  were,  and  some  are  still, 
planted  on  elevations  almost  inacces- 
sible  and  reached  only  by  steps  cut 


in  the  solid  rock  or  by  artificial 
grades,  while  some  are  situated  in 
the  more  open  Valleys.  Often  a 
town  is  but  a  single  block  of  build- 
dings,  sometimes  elliptical  and  some- 
times  Square,  the  building  being 
from  two  to  seven  stories  high,  each 
Story  in  the  ascent  made  smaller 
than  the  one  upon  which  it  Stands, 
forming  a  succession  of  terraces. 
All  the  doors  and  Windows  are  on 
the  inside  opening  toward  the  court. 
Access  is  had  to  the  different  stories 
by  means  of  ladders  which  may  be 
drawn  up  after  entering,  to  cut  off 
pursuit.  The  outside  a^IIs  are  thick 
and  solid  and  have  no  openings. 
The  Pueblos  take  pride  in  the  solidity 
of  their  masonry,  claiming  that  as 
fortifications  they  have  ever  proven 
impregnable.  Says  an  ancient  writer: 
' '  To  wall  out  black  barbarism  and 
be  let  alone  was  what  the  Pueblos 
wanted."  Also  their  places  of 
worship  and  amusement  give  evi- 
dence  of  their  ceaseless  vigilance 
which  was  not  only  the  price  of 
liberty  with  them  but  life  itself  They 
were  built  almost  entirely  under 
ground,  the  roofs  being  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  surfece. 

These  fortress  dwellings,  Castles  of 
the  feudal  age  and  citadels  of  de- 
fense point  to  the  extreme  precaution, 
unparalleled  in  history,  save  by  their 
own  early  ancestors,  under  which  they 
have  lived  through  centuries  to  guard 
precious  lives  against  a  brutal  and 
bloody  foe,  whose  burning  hatred  the 
ages  could  not  extinguish.  They 
also  attest  the  fact  that  all  traces  of 
the  architecture  of  their  fathers,  an 
evidence  usually  of  great  value  in 
tracing  the  prehistoric  course  of  a 
lost  race,  has  been  utterly  obliterated. 
And  it  seems  to  us  a  vain  speculation 
to  attempt,  as  some  writers  have 
done,  to  trace  them  into  Mexico  or 
Central  America  by  their  architecture. 

There  is  but  little  change  between 
the  Pueblos  of  the  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  They  are  now 
fewer  in  number,  but  have  added 
somewhat  to  their  domestic  pursuits. 
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They  have  droves  of  horses,  mules, 
donkeys,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats, 
also  large  numbers  of  chickens,  tur- 
keys  and  dogs  about  their  houses. 
They  make  both  woolen  and  cotton 
fabrics  and  are  good  weavers.  Their 
pottery  is  fairly  good,  and  elaborately 
decorated  though  not  artistic,  and  of 
a  form  and  use  in  striking  resem- 
blance  to  those  found  in  the  niins  of 


undergone  still  another  evolution  by 
contact  with  America'  s  modern  utili- 
tarian  arts.  But  aside  from  these  in- 
fluences,  and  in  the  farce  of  them, 
the  general  similarityof  the  ceramic 
attainments  of  the  Zuni  and  the  relics 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Southern  Ari- 
zona are  striking. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  were  once  un- 
questionably  disposed  to  a  better  and 


BrFIOT  VXSSKLS. 


the  extinct  civilization  of  Arizona, 
and  the  ancient  Mound-Builders  of 
the  East,  evidencing  probably  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  Spanish  conquest, 
and  the  influence  of  European  cer- 
amic art,  introduced  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan  monks  and  priests,  undoubt- 
edly  modified  the  forms  and  decoration 
of  the  Pueblo   pottery;    and   it  has 


higher  lite,  but  dwelling  in  the  midst 
and  largely  at  the  mercy  of  vast 
hordes  of  wandering  savages,  it  has 
been  with  them  a  ceaseless  struggle 
for  existence.  The  Lamanites,  true 
to  the  early  marauding  spirit  with 
which  their  fathers  were  impregnated, 
have  preyed  upon  these  people,  who- 
ever  they  are,  who  loved  peace  and 
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the  better  ways  of  domestic  life,  for 
hundreds  of  years  as  they  did  upon 
the  Nephites  of  old.  Their  long  and 
sorrowful  career  must  have  been  a 
down  grade  under  the  circumstances. 
Driven  into  almost  inaccessible  re- 
treats,  forced  to  cramp  their  civiliza- 
tiön  into  the  most  confined  limits  and 
subjected  to  the  heaviest  deprivations, 
the  hand  of  industry  and  skill  must 
have  been  paralized,  and  in  the  pas- 
sage  of  a  few  centuries  the  higher 
arts  which  they  may  have  known, 
faded  from  the  knowledge  of  the  race. 
Indeed,  does  it  not  appear,  from 
the  unconquerable  tenacity  with 
which  they  have  clung  to  the  ways  of 
settled  life  and  domestic  husbandry, 
in  the  face  of  an  untiring  foe  to  civil- 
ization,  from  the  way  they  have 
avoided  the  habits  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  and  resisted  the  nomadic  spirit 
that  surged  about  them  tor  ages,  re- 
fusing  in  the  least  degree  to  assim- 
ilate,  and  above  all  the  way  in 
which,  even  under  these  conditions, 
they  have  sought  to  avoid  the  shed- 
ding  of  blood,  I  say  does  it  not 
appear  probable  that  they  may  have 
Nephite  blood  in  their  veins?  To 
suppose  it  possible  for  them  to  ha\^ 
advanced  from  a  more  barbarous 
condition  to  their  present  State  is  to 
ignore  the  indisputable  fact  that  no 
race  of  men  ever  moved  towards  a 
higher  life  without  laying  the  broad 
foundation  of  their  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  which  end 
political  tranquility  is  indispensable. 
And  where  these  people  have  existed, 
I  will  not  say  lived,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  the  soil  has  been  so  scanty 
that  they  have  probably  never  been 
able  to  feed  a  population  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  and 
have  never  feit  the  progressive  im- 
pulse  of  a  guaranteed  peace. 

They  have  never,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  affiliated  with  the  Red  Man, 
and  they  themselves  deny  ever  hav- 
ing  been  associated  in  any  way  with 
him.  From  time  "beyond  which  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,"  the  Red  Man  has  been  the 


thorn  in  their  flesh  as  he  was  of  the 
ancient  Nephites.  Their  color,  too, 
is  lighter  than  that  of  the  American 
Indian.  The  complexion  of  the  Zuni 
woman  is  fully  as  light  as  that  of  the 
Chinese,  while  the  man  is  but  a  shade 
darker.  An  important  fect  also  is 
that  their  religion  is  esoteric,  and  is 
govemed  by  various  Orders  of  the 
priesthood. 

If  then,  the  Zuni  people  are  not 
Indian,  or  of  Lamanite  extraction, 
but  of  a  higher  and  more  civilized 
type  of  the  race,  there  is  but  one 
other  people  which  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be.  True,  several  shiploads 
of  Welsh,  under  Prince  Madoc,  col- 
onized  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centur>', 
whose  fote  was  entirely  lost  to  the 
European  world.  But  they  were  not 
equal  to  the  conflict  against  barbar- 
ism,  and  feil  to  the  dead  level  of  their 
surroundings. 

They  were  successfully  traced  by 
the  Rev.  Morgan  Jones  and  others  to 
the  Doeg  Indians  of  Virginia,  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  Century. 
Those  '  Indians  after  ^\^  hundred 
years  still  spoke  passable  Welsh,  and 
were  then  preached  to  in  that  lang- 
uage.  Also  I  make  the  first  reference 
in  print  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  using  a 
mutilated  Welsh  dialect,  that  now 
live  in  Arizona.  They  were  visited 
eight  years  ago  by  a  Welsh  miner, 
who  reported  that  he  suddenly  came 
upon  some  small  peach  trees  in  a 
little  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  and 
thereby  knew  that  he  was  near  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  passing  fiirther 
up  the  Valley  soon  found  them. 
Upon  speaking  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  they  understood  some  of 
his  Welsh  words,  and  after  further 
investigation,  found  that  several  hun- 
dred words  in  their  language  were 
the  purest  Welsh.  This  Statement 
will  doubtless  be  verified  in  the  future. 
Those  who  heard  the  story  declare 
that  he  could  not,  fi^om  the  mann  er  of 
its  telling,  and  his  utter  lass  to  ex- 
piain  it,  have  known  anything  of 
Prince   Madoc*  s    Welsh   settlement. 
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Again,  the  traditions  of  the  Zuni 
reach  back  fully  eight  hundred  years, 
^nd  show  that  they  came  to  their 
present  location  that  long  ago,  which 
^'ould  be  a  Century  before  Prince 
iMadoc  landed  on  the  Atiantic  shore, 
say  nothing  of  the  years    it  would 


tered  through  a  somewhat  wider 
ränge  of  country  and  even  into 
southern  Arizona.  This  entire 
region,  extending  from  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Old  Mexico,  north- 
ward  through  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  and  some  distance  in  a  frag- 


WaTKB  VX88EL8. 


take  for  them  to  have  crossed  the 
continent. 

As  to  how  it  is  possible  that  these 
people  may  be  a  degenerated  and 
benig-hted  fragment  of  the  Nephite 
race  and  still  not  conflict  with  the 
Statements  of  Mormon  and  Moroni, 
concerning  the  utter  destruction  of 
tneir  army  and  people,  is  a  matter 
that  will  be  duly  considered  in  an- 
other  place. 

The  more  open  country  of  southern 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  is  covered 

wilh   the  ruins  of  a  former  people 

which  bear  marks  of  great  antiquity. 

They  consist  at  present  of  heaps  of 

earth   rising   from    the  level  Valleys 

beneath  the  surface  of  which  may  be 

found  adobe   walls  of  most  perfect 

concretion    revealing    very     correct 

plans  of  their  construction,   at  least 

of  the  ground  floors.       Further  to 

the  north  in  the  more  rugged  and 

hroken  regions  of  the  Colorado,  and 

tnroughout   the  region  surrounding 

"1^  Pueblo    Settlements,    are    many 

and  extensive  ruins    of  stone  struc- 

t^res,while  in  the  almost  impenetrable 

canyons  and    rocky   defiles    of   the 

Colorado  and  its  tributaries  are  the 

[f^ains  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  and  the 

Cave  Dwellers,  the  latter  being  scat- 


mentary  way  into  Colorado  and 
Utah,  has  its  past  enveloped  in  an 
almost  impenetrable  cloud  of 
mystery. 

Some  writers  have  sought  to  dis- 
associate  the  living  Pueblos  of  this 
region  from  those  whose  deserted 
and  crunibling  habitations  teil  but  so 
faint  a  story  of  their  origin  or  fate. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find 
any  substantial  ground  upon  which 
to  rest  such  a  conclusion,  and  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  is  not  with 
it.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  has 
given  this  prehistoric  field  much 
study,  and  agrees  with  the  general 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  does  also 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing  of  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institute,  who  has  spent 
many  years  among  the  Pueblos,  es- 
pecially  with  the  Zuni,  and  whose 
extensive  researches  and  study  in 
this  particular  field  must  entitle  his 
opinions  to  considerable  weight. 

It  is  an  easy  and  natural  transition 
from  the  adobe  ruins  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  section  to  the  stone  ones 
further  north  and  thence  to  the  living 
Pueblos.  There  is  much  to  indicate 
that  the  adobe  buildings  were  ter- 
raced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stone  ones  and  as  the  Pueblo  build- 
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ings  of  today.  '  They  were  built 
large,  had  a  court  upon  one  side, 
and  were  designed  to  harbor  whole 
communities  of  people  as  is  evi- 
denced  by  the  immense  number  of 
very  smail  rooms  they  appear  to 
have  contained  ;  a  custom  undoubt- 
edly  enforced  upon  the  entire  race 
through  the  perpetual  menace  of  their 
foe.  The  Buildings  located  out  in 
the  wide  Valleys  of  the  open  country 
were  made  of  adobe  and  bound  to- 
gether  with  a  very  superior  cement 
which  is  still  found  to  be  exceedingly 
hard.  Here  the  adobe  material  was 
doubtiess  used  because  most  readily 
obtained  and  when  afterwards  driven 
north  into  the  rocky  gorges  of  the 
Colorado  basin,  they  of  course  used 
rock  instead.  As  one  travels  north- 
ward  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Verde 
he  Grosses  a  line  at  which  either  and 
both  of  the  two  materiaLs  were  used 
in  constructing  their  buildings,  ac- 
cording  to  the  convenience  afforded 
in  the  immediate  locality. 

Says  Mr.  R.  J.  Hinton,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Arizona,  ** After  leav- 
ing   the   Salt    River    and    traveling 


WlOKKBWOBK  POTTEBT. 

north,  there  is  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter  of  the  materials  used.  Stone 
rather  than  concrete  and  adobe,  is 
found  in  walls,  and  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  utilizing  the  cliffs  and 
other  inaccessible  (to  an  assailant) 
positions.     This  would  indicate  quite 


clearly  that  the  inhabitants  were  in 
peril  and  under  stress  of  defense." 
He  also  says:  **The  Casa  Grande,  as 
well  as  the  ruins  of  Rio  Verde,  Caco, 
Canon  Chelly,  and  other  points  show 
the  same  rectangular  form,  and  are 
all  located  true  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Color- 
ado ruins,  modeis  of  which  are  now 
in  Washington,  and  were  exhibited 
at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition. ' ' 

In  the  adobe  regions  are  found 
many,  and  in  the  stone  some,  large 
enclosures  surrounding  the  largest 
buildings  which  were  at  one  time  of 
high,  thick  walls,  generally  Square 
but  sometimes  circular.  The  present 
country  of  these  Pueblos,  it  may  be 
Said,  lies  upon  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  these  desolate  stone  ruins  and 
some  of  their  traditions  acknowledge 
that  their  ancestors  occupied  certain 
ones  of  them  (doubtiess  those  aban- 
doned  at  the  time  of  and  since  the 
Spanish  conquest,  for  now  there  are 
but  about  a  dozen  pueblos  in  place 
of  the  seventy  then  reported),  but 
they  deny  that  their  ancestors  built 
or  occupied  the  others,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Zuni  who  claim  that  the 
rock  and  adobe  dwellers  all  came  to 
the  country  at  the  same  time,  and 
lived  there  for  a  period  contempor- 
aneously,  and  were,  indeed,  of  com- 
mon stock. 

The  Zuni  have  many  gods,  one 
for  almost  everything.  The  god  of 
the  whirlwind  is  represented  by  a 
Spiral  circle  cut  on  the  rock.  This 
figure  is  found  in  many  places  in 
the  adobe  region  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Colorado  and 
Utah.  Such  a  character  was  also  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  walls  of  the  Casa 
Grande,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Zuni  also  have  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  making  secret  deposits  of  all 
sorts  of  trinkets  and  household  Uten- 
sils in  their  caves  as  sacrifices  to  their 
gods.  A  similar  cave  containing  six 
hundred  pieces  has  been  found  at  the 
Twin  Butt  Mountains,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Phoenix.     The  pieces  were  shown 
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to  some  Zuni  who  declared  that  they 
had  been  stolen  out  of  their  country. 

But  aside  from  the  similarity  of 
architecture  and  militar)'  tactic?  em- 
ployed,  and  the  contiguity  and  geo- 
graphica! evidences  that  the  stone 
and  adobe  builders  were  the  same 
people,  the  pottery  wäre,  stone  im- 
plements  and  Utensils  found  in  great 
abundance  at  the  adobe,  and  more  or 
less  so  among  the  stone  ruins,  shows 
that  they  were  the  same. 

In  the  adobe  regions,  broken  stone 
implements  and  bits  of  pottery  cover 
the  surface  of  the  ground  for  many 
miles,  extending  wherever  the  ruins 
of  buildings  are  found,  and  in  some 
places  are  so  thick  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  walk  without  stepping  upon 
them.  In  excavating  the  ruins  many 
of  these  relics  have  been  found  whole 
and  perfect,  the  age  of  which  must 
be  many  hundreds  of  years. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Dyer  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, (a  city  built  upon  ancient  ruins 
and  surrounded  by  many  more)  has 
collected  a  great  variety  of  them, 
and  his  museum,  numbering  several 
thousand  pieces,  is  of  great  value  and 
interest  to  the  antiquarian.  They 
have  been  taken  mainly  from  the 
adobe  ruins  and  in  a  few  instances 
from  the  occasional  cave  dwellings  of 
that  vicinity.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Dyer,  I  have  had  access  to 
the  collection  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sketches,  so  that  the  charac- 
teristics  of  the  civilization  now  under 
consideration  may  be  placed  more 
clearly   before   the   readers   of  The 

CONTRIBUTOR. 

The  two  large  OUas,  (pronounced 
o-ye)  which  appear  in  the  first  illus- 
tration,  resting  on  an  ornamented 
Navajo  scarf,  were  used  for  burial 
purposes,  the  body  being  cremated 
and  its  ashes  deposited  in  the  olla 
and  buried  in  the  earth.  Hundreds 
of  these  vessels  containing  the  re- 
mains  of  the  dead  have  been  exhumed 
in  Arizona.  It  was  evidently  the 
burial  custom  of  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  adobe  ruins,  and  they  are  also 
found  in  the  stone  ruins  to  the  north. 


The  Ornate  pottery  wäre  of  this 
ancient  people  reached  a  fair  degree 
of  perfection.  The  olla  in  the  left  of 
the  illustration  so  exquisitely  decor- 
ated  with  what  seems  to  be  a  purely 
Egyptian  ornamentation  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally  interesting  piece  of  their 
ceramic  art,  and  leads  some  to  a 
strong  belief  in  an  Egyptian  origin  ol 
the  people.  The  second  illustration 
represents  three  effigy  vessels  resting 
upon  one  of  the  famous  Navajo 
blankets.  These  pieces  all  have  large 
openings  in  the  tops,  as  have  all  ot 
the  effigy  vessels  found  in  Arizona, 
Utility  being  far  more  strongly  indi- 
cated  than  idolatry.  There  are  a  few 
rüde  stone  images  in  Mr.  Dyer's  col- 
lection, however,  which  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ceramic  effigies, 
point  rather  vaguely  to  idolatry. 
But  if  idolatry  existed,  these  two 
classes  of  vessels  must  be  traced  to 
two  distinct  peoples,  one  idolatrous 
and  one  not,  and  not  to  a  difference 
in  the  skill  and  workmanship  of  one 
people;  for  none  of  the  finer  vessels 
bear  evidences  of  idolatry,  and  none 
of  the  idolatrous  work  is  even  well 
executed.  The  effigy  vessels  are  ot 
the  crudest  sort  throughout,  and  the 
stone  images  are  so  inferior  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  were  de- 
signed  to  be  images,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  probability  that  they  may  have 
been  intended  for  toys,  since  none  ol 
them  exceed  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length. 

Vessels  such  as  appear  in  the 
third  illustration,  used  for  water  and 
other  purposes,  are  very  abundant 
and  of  extensive  variety,  both  in 
shape  and  decoration.  Some  are  ßir 
superior  in  style  and  finish,  and  I 
have  selected  specimens  of  the  better 
and  poorer  classes  to  show  this  dif- 
ference. The  symmetry  of  many 
pieces  is  surprisingly  accurate  con- 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  wheel  was 
not  used  in  their  manufacture. 

The  wicker-work  or  fabric  moulded 
pottery,  as  shown  in  the  next  illus- 
tration, is  abundant  in  the  Eastem 
States  but  rarely  found    here,    and 
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appears  to   be   very   ancient.       Mr. 

Holmes  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 

the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  presents  a 

cut  of  a  vessel  found  in  Pennsylvania 

almost   exactly   similar    to  the   one 

here  shown   both  in  shape  and  con- 

figuration.        Mr.      Dyer    has    four 

valuable    pieces   of   this   class,     two 

small   mugs   and    a    pitcher-shaped 

vessel  seven  inches  high  with  handle, 

besides  the  jar  presented  in  the  cut 

which  is  twelve  inches  high.     These 

vesseb  were  moulded  in  some  coarse 

dicker- work  material,  such  as  nicely 

cut  willow  Strips,  though  in  the  East 


they  are  more  often  found  impressed 
with  a  fabric  of  coarse  threads  or 
cords.  A  similar  class  of  pottery 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  and 
many  other  peoples  besides  those  of 
this  continent.  We  found  many 
fragments  at  the  ruins  of  Paragoonah, 
Utah,  of  incised  pottery  made  in 
very  fair  Imitation  of  this  moulded 
pattern  belonging  to  Mr.  Dyer,  and 
I  believe  it  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Pueblos  and  throughout  all  the  ruins 
of  which  we  are  wTiting,  while  the 
really  moulded  specimens  are  exceed- 
ingly  scarce.  H.  E.  Baker, 
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MIND    FUNXTIONS, 

"  O  my  Father        .... 
For  a  wisc  and  glorious  purpose 
Thou  hast  placed  me  here  on  earth." 

The  saintly  poetess  of  these  far 

Western  Valleys  realized  distinctiy  the 

truth  of   our   spiritual    nature — the 

mind  to   her  was  indeed  that  of  a 

iieavenly     visitant     to     an    earthly 

temple;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  glad- 

^^vnn^  joy  when  for  the  first  time 

J^'ie  World  so  largely  listened  to  our 

^ear    Zion's   sweetest   symphony   at 

^'licag^o.      The   whole   hymn   is  as 

orave    as  it  is  sweet — a  fearless  ex- 

pression  of  a  priceless  truth — it   is 

ne  g^ospel  in  song  in  relation  to  the 

^vine  cri^in,  nature  and  purpose  of 

«"r  mind  life. 

*^  this  paper  we  shall  confine  our- 

selves  to  the  last  of  these — the  *'wise 

ancl  g^lorious  purpose"  of  our  mind 

^^    "the  daily  unfolding  and  exercise 

^^ind  functions  for  the  accomplish- 

i^^'^t  oflife's  purpose.     The  purpose 

^.    ^ndeed    emphatically     wise    and 

Sorioiis,    and    for    the     attainment 

.^^of  our  mind   endowments   are 

^p-  ^^d  commensurate. 

•*u^^  convenience  of  treatment   it 

^'^^1  be  better  to  follow  some  method 

^^  Classification  of  mind  attributes, 

^^   as  may  be  found  in  any  ordi- 


nary  text  book  on  psychology. 
Speaking  in  the  most  general  terms, 
we  may  define  our  mind  life  as  having 
three  broad  sides.  The  intellectual, 
the  emotional  and  the  volitional — 
the  knowing  functions,  the  feeling 
functions  and  the  willing  functions. 
For  the  present  we  will  confine  our- 
selves  to  the  purely  intellectual  side 
of  our  mind  life  ;  and  here  again 
Classification  will  aid  us.  All  the 
forms  of  our  mental  activity  are  on 
the  lines  of  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  understanding  and  intu- 
ition. 

When  first  we  breathe  in  this 
sphere  of  our  earthly  life  we  begin 
the  exercise  of  the  perceptive  func- 
tion,  which  continuously  enlarges  its 
Operations  in  all  our  subsequent  ex- 
periences.  We  naturally  Start  with 
this  mind  function  we  call  perception 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  first  and 
most  continuous  one.  The  nature 
of  it  has  been  an  old  time  puzzle  to 
mental  philosophers,  but  the  puzzle 
after  all  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  as  the  theories  of  its  ex- 
planations. 

In  agreement  with  mind  nature  as 
we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  per- 
ception is  simply  soul  seeing,  or  mind 
seeing.  John  Ruskin  says  :  '*The 
longer   I   live  the  more  certain  I  am 
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that  the  greatest  difference  between 
one  man  and  another  is  the  power  to 
see  well/'  This  is  really  so  both 
literally  and  metaphorically,  for 
whether  we  note  the  difference  be- 
tween persons,  either  as  to  bodily 
sight  or  mental  vision,  we  find  that 
their  power  to  see  well  or  their  want 
of  sight,  largely  determines  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  all  the  other 
capacities  of  their  mind  life.  It  is 
daily  on  our  Ups  to  say — yes  !  yes  ! 
the  experience  will  be  good  for  him 
or  her,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  will 
teach  him  a  good  lesson,  or  she  will 
gain  a  testimony  by  such  an  experi- 
ence. What  is  it  that  we  really 
mean  by  such  expressions?  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  surely  than  that 
our  young  friend  will  be  brought  to 
an  intelligent  exercise  of  some  one 
or  more  or  of  all  the  ftinctions  of 
mind  life  in  relation  to  some  phase  of 
our  Father's  wise  and  glorious  pur- 
pose.  In  other  words,  our  friend 
will  be  led  to  see  well  the  meaning 
of  life  in  such  and  such  a  position: 
will  perceive  clearly  the  lesson  in- 
tended  under  the  given  circumstance. 
We  desire,  therefore,  strongly  to 
emphasize  a  careful  and  continuous 
culture  of  perception.  To  see  well 
should  become  a  habit  in  our  mind 
life.  The  gravest  charge  ever  made 
against  ancient  Israel,  and  repeated 
by  Christ  against  the  Jews  of  His 
day,  was  that  they  had  eyes  but  saw 
not,  ears  but  heard  not,  hearts  but 
conceived  not.  The  patriarch  Job 
observed  with  regret  the  general  in- 
sensibility  of  his  time  to  the  wondrous 
phenomena  of  the  providence  of  God. 
*  *  Men, ' '  says  he,  '  'see  not  the  bright 
light  which  is  in  the  clouds. '  *  That 
is,  they  do  not  observe,  they  per- 
ceive neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
goodness  of  the  Divine  government 
when  called  upon  to  pass  beneath 
some  cloud  of  adverse  fortune.  It 
is  said  in  scripture  that  "there  are 
many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world 
and  none  of  them  is  without  signifi- 
cation,'*  but  how  few  comparatively 
there  are   who   perceive   either  the 


music  or  instruction  of  these  voices. 
The  oudying  creation  is  one  great 
volume  of  endlessly  varied  ßicts,  and 
facts  they  are  of  ceaseless  interest, 
but  the  interest  is  really  feit  by  those 
alone  who  make  an  effort  to  perceive 
their  beauties  or  to  listen  to  the  har- 
monies  of  their  songs. 

Longfellow,  in  his  tribute  to 
Agassiz,  says, 

"  Tben  natore,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  boy  upon  her  knce, 
Saying, '  Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  Father  hath  writtcn  for  thec  1*  " 

Agassiz  we  know  and  cheerfiilly  rec- 
ognize  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientists 
of  the  age ;  and  Üie  secret  of  his 
greatness  was  his  power  to  see  well — 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations — 
the  well  trained  exercise  and  culture 
of  his  perception,  No  scientist  fi-om 
the  book  of  nature  ever  read  more, 
and  few  so  much,  of  the  story  of 
divine  wisdom  as  he  did. 

Perception  is  indeed  the  very  basis 
and  glory  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
and  the  whole  army  of  scientific 
workers  are  just  so  many  observers — 
they  Start  out  with  individual  facts 
and  rise  to  unified  Classification. 
Thoughtful  perception  may  fitly  be 
called  the  master  builder  in  the  realms 
of  science,  and  the  records  of  careful 
observations  are  the  raw  material 
from  which  there  is  being  built  up  the 
one  grand  temple  of  knowledge,  lofty, 
beneficent,  beautiful  and  sublime. 

In  the  fields  of  literature  and  art 
perception  is  an  equally  essential 
factor,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting, 
the  power  to  see  well,  must  precede 
the  making  of  the  verse  or  the  por- 
trayal  of  the  picture.  All  our  liter- 
ary  men  of  the  first  rank,  from 
Homer  to  Whitman,  have  every 
written  page  lit  up  by  the  clearness 
and  vividness  of  their  perceptions. 
They  have  manifestiy  read  both 
nature  and  events  at  first  hand  and 
have  given  in  their  writing  the  very 
warmth,  life  and  vividness  of  their 
own  first  glowing  percepts.  These 
are  they  who  live  near  to  the  heart 
of  creation,  and  they  listen  for  and 
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hear  the  manifold  ministry  of  nature's 

songs — ^they  see  through  the  endless- 

ly  varied  complexities  of  human  life, 

and  oft  they  catch  the  meaning  and 

give   Solutions   to   the   problems   of 

human     destiny.       So     the     public 

Speaker,  who  most  effectually  shapes 

and    colors    contemporary    thought 

and  action — is   in   the   language  of 

Emerson,    **the  orator  bred  in   the 

Woods  whose  senses  have  been  nur- 

tured   by    their    feir    and    pleasing 

changes,  year  alter  year,  without  de- 

sign  or  heed,   shall   not  lose  their 

lessons  in  the  roar  of  cities  and  the 

broil  of  politics.      Long  hereafter, 

amid  agitation  and  terror  in  national 

Councils,  these  solemn  images  shall 

reappear  in  their  moming  lustre  as 

fit  Symbols  for  the  language  of  the 

hour.    At  the  call  of  a  noble  senti- 

ment,  again   the   woods  wave,    the 

pines  murmur,  the  river   roUs   and 

shines,  and  the  cattie  low  upon  the 

Mountains,  putting  the  spells  of  per- 

suasion,  the  keys  of  power,  into  his 

hands. ' ' 

.   As  an  instance  of  this  early  train- 

'^^  in  the  bosom  of  nature's  simpli- 

^^    and   beauty,  Stands  above  all 

others,    our    Master    Christ,    **who 

spake  as  never  man  spake,**  and  the 

power    of  His  speech  lay  largely  in 

^e    use  He  made  of  the  pictures, 

scen^   and  parables  of  rural  beauty. 

In  His  first  charge  before  the  beauty 

^d   fi-agrance  of  nature,  He  said — 

'jConsider  the  lilies  of  the  field** — 

tnat   is,  let  your  mind  so  rest  upon 

^^^^     beauty,  their    structure,    the 

sweetness  and    simplicity    of   their 

"le     observe    their   restful    content- 

"^^^^t  of  life— **  And  yet  I  say  unto 

y^^  that  Solomon  in  all    his   glory 

^  '^ot  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

'^^re  are  great  and  fruitful  principles 

T?^  lie  to  our  view  and  for  our  con- 

sjaeration,  if   we   have  eyes  to   see 

^"^^^if  the  vision  of  our  mind  life 

^  and  will  but  steadily  ^y.  itself  not 

r  7^Pon  the  objective  beauty  and 

,  ^^*^lness  of  nature,  but  also  upon 

^  objective  lessons  our  Father  has 

^^^n  here  for  our  instruction. 


If  therefore,  mind  life  is  to  be 
growingly  an  intelligent  life,  carefui 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  func- 
tion  of  perception ;  and  as  exercise  is 
the  universal  law  of  culture — the 
perceptive  power,  which  is  really  the 
great  feeder  of  knowledge,  must  be 
thoughtfully  trained  and  regularly 
exercised  in  the  outiying  fields  of 
objective  realities  and  in  the  ceaseless 
march  of  transpiring  events. 

We,  with  the  world,  in  our  time 
period,  are  a  part  of  life*s  great 
drama;  the  world' s  a  stage  and  we 
are  actors  in  its  shifting  scenes,  but 
the  moral  value,  and  the  educative 
force  of  the  part  we  play,  are  de- 
pendent  upon  our  realization  of  the 
wise  and  glorious  purpose  for  which 
we  are  stationed  here:  We  must  be 
close  observers  to  see  clearly  life*s 
great  meaning,  and  from  early  life  the 
haMt  of  Observation  should  be  formed 
and  even  at  the  cost  of  repetition, 
we  must  again  and  again  urge  both 
the  value  and  the  necessity  of  *  *see- 
ing  well,'*  not  only  for  the  taking  in 
of  the  object  lessons  of  progressive 
science,  but  also  for  the  understand- 
ing  of  the  object  lessons  of  advanc- 
ing  providence:  He  who  best  per- 
ceives  the  daily  unfolding  of  the 
purposes  of  Heaven,  we  justly  and 
rightiy  call  a  Seer, 

This  was  the  glory  and  beneficent 
Service  of  our  young  Prophet  Joseph, 
to  whose  vision  lay  open  the  heavens 
and  the  earth — the  past,  present  and 
the  future,  to  a  degree  that  increas- 
ingly  astonishes  us.  Whatever  of 
earthly  learning  he  may  have  lacked, 
the  whole  perceptive  force  of  hb 
soul  was  highly  cultured.  Ruskin's 
dictum  finds  in  him  its  best  illustra- 
tion — for  that  which  distinguishes 
the  Prophet  Joseph  from  other  men 
more  than  aught  besides  was  precise- 
ly,  his  power  to  *  'see  well, ' ' 

He  perceived  with  even  a  painful 
and  burdening  vividness,  the  di- 
visions,  contentions  and  unrealities  of 
the  world' s  religions  of  his  day,  and 
found  the  cause  thereof  in  the 
apostasy   and   traditional   dogma  of 
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the  whole  of  Christendom.  He  saw 
as  clearly  the  revolutionary  forces 
that  in  a  few  years  would  seriously 
threaten  the  very  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  and  located  the  very  spot 
and  point  from  which  the  war  blaze 
should  burst  forth.  He  perceived 
and  prophesied  with  literal  truthfiil- 
ness  the  growing  and  culminating 
persecutions,  exodus,  mountain  set- 
tlement  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  He  perceived  in  the 
very  highest  form  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy  and  of  philosophic  breadth 
and  completeness  of  unified  thought 
the  eternal  principles  of  eternal 
life.  He  was  justly  and  wisely  a 
^'Seerr 

And  again,  none  more  than  the 
Prophet  Joseph  could  ever  in  his 
time  perceive  and  discern  so  well  in 
the  fields  of  those  subtler  forces  of 
life's  mystery,  where  the  powers  of 
darkness  insidiously  play  in  and 
upon  human  souls.  He  read  the 
spirits  of  men  as  an  open  book.  He 
sometime  before  his  maityrdom  per- 
ceived the  qualifying  capacities  of 
both  mind  and  heart  of  his  successor 
in  the  person  of  Brigham  Young, 
whose  great  and  eventful  life  fulfilled 
the  wisdom  of  the  prophet's  forecast 
and  bore  his  mantle  with  dignity, 
power  and  practical  goodness.  And 
it  may  be  said  in  simple  truthflilness 
to  the  broad  daylight  facts  of  Utah's 
present  and  prospective  greatness, 
that  history  affords  no  brighter  ex- 
ample  of  a  leader,  whose  whole  soul 
spent  its  life's  best  energy  in  watch- 
ing  for  the  best  in  times,  places^  per- 
sans and  things.  It  belongs  to  the 
historian  to  show  Utah's  indebted- 
ness  to  President  Young,  but  it  is 
stricflly  in  our  province  to  affirm 
that  under  the  favor  of  heaven,  the 
secret  of  President  Young' s  power 
and  usefulness  ;  yea,  that  the  en- 
tire  wisdom  and  practical  goodness 
of  his  administration  lay  in  the  far- 
reaching  clearness  and  thoroughness 
of  his  perceptions.  He  must  have 
been  emphatically  a  keen  observer 


of  all  that  passed  before  his  cultured 
vision. 

Also  the  succeeding  *'Seers"  in 
this  Divine  Kingdom  have  found 
both  wisdom  and  safety  in  the 
thoughtful  exercise  of  this  fruitful 
function  of  mind  life — perception. 

We  have  purposely  illustrated  our 
theme  by  these  exalted  instances  of 
mind  life,  for  the  special  encourag- 
ment  of  our  young  students  ol  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
rather  than  use  the  space  allowed  us 
for  a  more  technical  treatment  of 
mind  functions,  as  our  aim  is  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical.  And 
we  confine  ourselves  in  this  paper  to 
perception,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
so  fundamental  and  enters  iiito  every 
other  function  of  mind  life,  and  yet 
until  very  recently  the  proper  cul- 
ture  of  perception  has  been  seriously 
neglected. 

Only  ten  years  ago  a  prominent 
American  scholar  and  educator, 
principal  of  a  State  normal  school, 
wrote  as  follows:  **The  culture  of 
the  perceptive  powers  is  largely 
neglected.  The  powers  of  Observa- 
tion are  not  trained  as  they  should 
be.  In  fact,  hardly  any  faculty  is 
more  neglected  in  our  Systems  of 
education  than  the  faculty  of  Obser- 
vation. The  result  of  this  neglect  is 
that  the  people  of  the  present  day 
are  poor  observers.  Indeed,  we 
perceive  distinctly  comparatively  few 
of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the 
natural  world  around  us.*' 

/.    Whiteley, 

B.  Y.  Academy,  Provo. 


He's  a  slave  who  would  not  be 
In  the  rigbt  with  two  or  three, 
He's  a  slave  who  would  not  choose 
Hatred,  slander  and  abuse, 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  he  needs  must  think. 

Loweli. 

He  who  proposes  to  be  an  author 
should  first  be  a  Student. — Dryden, 

Arguments  out  of  a  pretty  mouth 
are  unanswerable. — Addison, 
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THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

SiNCE  we    have   included    within 

our  present  research,  a  scrutiny  into 

the  beginnings  of  things,  though  not 

always  strictly  within  the  chronology 

of  the   middle  ages,  so  we  will  take 

the   liberty     of    receding   briefly   in 

our  present  study  and  glance  at  the 

progress  of  the  Church  after  it  was 

Jeft  by    its  great  Head  to  the  man- 

agement  of  its  earthly  affairs  by  the 

disciples. 

Octavius  Augustus  had  united  the 

whole     civilized    world    under    one 

scepter  to  a  degree  anomalous  in  the 

history  of  the  world.     For  once  since 

the  days  of  Adam  the  nations  of  the 

earth    were  gathered  into  one.     Al- 

ready  the  pagan  gods  were  weakened; 

for,  brought  face  to  face  by  the  unity 

of  nations,  men's  natural  sympathy 

for  each  other  had  almost  shattered 

th^^r  faith  in  so  multiform  a  worship. 

T^ejews,  subjected  to  the  Romans, 

^'we  looking  for  their    Messiah  to 

come  and  break  the  tyranny  of  the 

empire    and    establish    a    temporal 

kingdom.       Christ    (signifying    the 

Anointed  One)  madeHisappearance 

among  men   at   this   time,    but  the 

humilityof  His  life  and  teachings  was 

not  what  the  haughty  Jews  looked 

^or  in  the   Redeemer.      When  the 

resurrected     Christ     departed     into 

neaven  He  left  no  great  potentate  at 

^e  head  of  His  disciples.      The  few 

^ho  believed  in  Him  were  a  Spiritual 

fraternal  band  to  whom  He  gave,  as 

^  parting  injunction,  the  mission  to 

preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  for 

henceforth   that   precious  boon   was 

no  longer  to  be  reserved  to  one  par- 

^™^r  race.       The    injunction    was 

^^yed;  missionaries   went   abroad, 

S2|^spicuous  among  whom  was  Paul. 

Ane  followers  of  Jesus  who  remained 

^  home  formed  a  nucleus  or  brother- 

nood  which  they  termed  a  Church, 

?|iiifying  "the  house  of  the  Lord 


The 


*i^issionaries  were  vigorous  and 


successful.  Within  a  Tew  years 
^"nstianity  had  made  proselytes 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 


provinces  and  a  church  was  formed 
in  the  imperial  city  herseif — a  germ, 
growing  silently  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  whose 
tall  branches  were  one  day  to  over- 
shadow  that  mighty  throne. 

Many  Jews   had  left  their  native 
Judea   and    established    themselves, 
for  purposes  of  traffic,  in  various  cities 
of  the  empire.     It  was  in  their  syna- 
gogues  that  Paul  and  his  co-mission- 
aries  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  risen 
Redeemer  whose  kingdom  would  be 
the  dominion  of  the  heart,  the  nur- 
ture   of   good,    the    subjugation    of 
evil,   and  not  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  yoke  or  the  establishment  of 
a  visible,  earthly  empire.     Generally 
rejected    by    his    countrymen,     the 
preacher  tumed  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
pagan  idolaters  whose  divinity  was, 
mayhap,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  or  Zeus. 
Here   was  soil  more  virgin  and  the 
seed  was  nurtured  to  the  production 
of  con Version.    The  Jews,  implacable 
in  their  hatred  of  the  new  innovation, 
were,    in   their  tum,   hated   by   the 
people  among  whom  they  lived,  for 
their    morose    unsociability.        The 
Christians"  were  confounded  with  the 
Jews,   in   the  minds  of  the  pagans, 
and  thus  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
persecutions  heaped  upon  that  race  as 
well  as  upon  themselves.  The  Roman 
law  was  intolerant  of  the  introduction 
of  any  new  worship  among  the  Citi- 
zens  of   the   empire.       Its   boasted 
toleration  merely  extended    to  per- 
mitting  each  conquered  nation  to  re- 
tain  its  own  religion,  but  proselytism 
was  not  allowed.     The   worship   of 
gods  unadopted  by  the  public  was 
unlawful  and  punishable  with  death 
(or  otherwise).     Jealous  of  the  unity 
of  the  Christians,  fearful  of  an  em- 
pire   secretly    forming    within     the 
empire,     the    Roman    emperors    in 
alarm  instituted  at  times  persecutions 
that  became  cruel  as  they  advanced. 
The   Christians,     breakers    of    their 
laws   by   the  introduction  of  a   new 
religion,  by  the  zealous  proselytism, 
by  their  monotheism  which  the  pagans 
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misinterpreted  as  atheism,  and  by 
their  Isolation  from  society,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  their 
neighbors  to  such  an  extent  that,  as 
Tertullian  said,  *  *  If  the  Tiber  has 
overflowed  its  banks;  orthe  Nile  has 
not  overflowed,  if  heaven  has  refiised 
its  rain ;  if  the  earth  has  been  shaken ; 
if  famine  or  plague  has  spread  its 
ravages,  the  cry  is  immediately 
raised,  '  To  the  lions  with  the  Chris- 
tians !' " 

The  numbers  of  martyrs  have, 
however,  been  variously  estimated 
and  generzilly  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  lives 
destroyed  aftenvard  in  the  persecu- 
tion  of  heretics  by  the  church  her- 
seif, far  outnumbered  those  in  the 
early  persecutions  by  the  Romans, 
and  out-vied  them  likewise  in  the 
ingenuity  and  cruelty  of  its  tortures. 

Morality  was  perhaps  at  this  time 
at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  hsis  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  this 
grossness  of  morals  was  accompanied 
by  its  usual  concomitant — extreme 
ignorance;  liberty  was  extinguished; 
the  example  from  the  throne  was 
bestial  and  arrogant;  shall  we  wonder 
that  our  early  co-believers  yielded  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  influenae  around 
them,  even  while  their  own  higher 
effbrts  raised  the  tone  of  their  con- 
temporaries?  Heresies  were  not 
long  in  creeping  into  the  simple 
creed  of  the  New  Testament.  Men 
became  anxious  to  reconcile  the  new 
with  the  old  beliefs.  The  Alexandri- 
an  school  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
became  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
learned  Christians  studied  assiduously 
to  amalgamate  its  doctrines  with  their 
religion.  We  find  these  foreign 
sprigs  beginning  to  spread  as  early 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  companions  of  Jesus.  Scho- 
larly  preachers  attempted  to  ford 
deep  waters — too  deep  for  human 
comprehension  and  the  mysteries  of 
existence,  of  God  and  creation — 
obscurities  unlighted  by  revelation — 
became  subjects  of  sharp  discussion 


and  mythological  belief  Chief  of 
the  early  heresies  which  became 
really  formidable  was  the  sect  known 
as  Gnostics.  Their  tenets  were  deep- 
ly  imbued  with  the  mysticism  of 
Plato  and  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
and  multitudes  became  its  converts. 
Other  schisms  foUowed,  each  one  in 
time  becoming  divided  into  schisms 
within  itself  One  of  the  great  evils 
of  these  innovations  was  the  pagan 
idea,  that  all  matter  is  evil  and  must 
be  subjugated  by  the  soul  who 
would  attain  to  celestial  salvation  in 
the  end.  From  this  idea  sprang 
that  intolerable  evil  known  as  asceti- 
cism  which  gained  such  immense 
ground  after  the  establishment  of 
the  church  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  emperors  Constantine  and 
Theodosius.  The  east  was  filled 
with  a  miserable  set  of  human  beings 
of  both  sexes  who  dwelt  in  solitary 
or  wretched  huts  in  the  desert,  some 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  lying  down 
wherever  night  overtook  them ;  lazy , 
dirty,  wretched  in  every  sense  of  the 
Word — except  one — the  hope  of  the 
crown  of  glory  which  they  were  to 
grasp  when  this  wretched  life  was 
over!  From  this  idea  of  celibacy, 
penance,  the  subjugation  of  the  flesh, 
afterward  sprang  monasticism  (signi- 
fying  solitude)  with  all  its  attendant 
evils  and  misery.  This  was  first 
established  by  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt 
in  the  third  Century.  Image-wor- 
ship  formed  another  evil,  which 
gradually  encroached  upon  the  sim- 
ple tenets  of  the  gospel.  Anxious 
to  make  proselytes,  the  fethers  per- 
mitted  the  worship  of  the  images  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles  and 
thousands  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
in  imitation  of  the  worship  of  ancient 
idols.  It  was  on  this  point  that  a 
rupture  occurred  in  the  ninth  Century 
between  the  Eltern  and  Western 
Church,  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  from  each 
other  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  the 
west,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  east. 

Indeed  the  different  heresies  that 
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gradually  crept  into   the  church  as 
tenets  of  doctrine  became  too  num- 
erous  to  be  recounted  here,  and  they 
were  as  insidious  and  aggressive  as  a 
Cancer,    preying  upon  the  originally 
healthy  body,   and  eating  away  its 
tissues  of  life;   so  that,   long  before 
the    actual     establishment     of    the 
church  by  the  Emperor  Constantine 
(313  A.  D.)  the  body  of  Christ  was 
practically  destroyed  by  the  Cancer 
of  apostasy  and  in  its  place  a  loath- 
some,  diseased  heresy  was  set  up  to 
be     worshiped     by     the     ignorant, 
blind-folded,  superstitious  multitude. 
In   the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
each  Community  or  congregation  of 
believers,   was  a  separate,   indepen- 
dent  church.     Thus,  for  instance,  we 
notice    that  in   the    Revelation    St. 
John     introduces    himself    to     **the 
se^^n   churches  which  are  in  Asia, ' ' 
to  **the  churches  of  Ephesus"   and 
"ihe    church    of    Sardis."       Each 
church  was  presided  over  by  a  bishop 
and  Presbyters,   and  its  affairs  were 
decided    by     populär     vote.       The 
churches  were   at   first  confined   to 
cities    and     towns,     and     afterward 
spread  to  the  smaller  country  villa- 
ges.    By  degrees  those  of  a  prov- 
ince    formed     themselves     into    an 
Association,  and  met  in  Conventions 
for   the    discussion    of    matters    of 
moment  or  of  common  interest.     In 
these     Conventions       the       people 
^ere  represented    by   the    bishops, 
^ho  soon  began  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves undue  dignity  and  authority. 
They  claimed  a  legal  inheritance  of 
authority  as    having   descended    to 
^^ni  from  the  Apostles,  and  drew  an 
analogy  between  their  high  position 
^d  the  prerogatives  of  the  Hebrew 
Pnesthood.  Thus  the  office  of  bishop, 
Ij^y   claimed,    was   analogous   with 
^'^t  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  the 
Presbyters    corresponded    with    the 
Pnests,   and   the   deacons   with   the 
i-evites. 


H 

elevj 


^nian  nature  can  seldom  bear 
n  ^^tion  with  becoming  meekness. 
»  ^ly  indeed  do  we  find  men  who 
uÄNje  been  exalted  above  their  breth- 


ren,  continuing  in  humility  of  spirit 
and  sympathy  with  their  less  for- 
tunate  fellows.  The  Christian  clergy, 
destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
they  had  offended  by  senseless, 
superstitious  heresies,  a  departure 
from  the  simple  tenets  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus,  and  the  criminal  immorality 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  as- 
ceticism  and  celibacy,  soon  became 
greedy  of  honor,  position,  power 
and  gain.  Christ  was  on  their  lips 
but  not  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
punishment  that  was  too  often  their 
own  just  dues  were  showered  liberally 
on  the  poor  and  helpless. 

The  episcopal  office  was  eagerly 
sought  for  its  emoluments,  and  he 
who  presided  over  the  greatest  see 
was,  in  consequence,  the  greatest 
man.  Elach  bishop  was  originally 
perfectly  independent  in  his  see  and 
all  were  equal.  The  associations 
which  were  formed  in  each  political 
province,  as  above  remarked,  gradu- 
ally changed  this  State  of  things. 
When  in  Convention  a  president  was 
naturally  requjred,  and  this  position 
was  bestowed  upon  the  bishop  of  the 
principal  town  or  city  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  that  city  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  holding  Council.  The  laws 
and  regulations  evolved  in  these  as- 
semblies  were  called  canons  (rules). 
The  honored  bishop  was  not  slow  to 
demand  as  a  right,  that  which  was  at 
first  merely  an  expression  of  respect 
and  thus  the  dignity,  titie  and  author- 
ity of  metropolitan  bishop  came  into 
being. 

There  existed  five  of  these  organi- 
zations  known  2&  Ecumenical  Councils 
and  a  tacit  superiority  was  thus  con- 
ceded  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  By  degrees  these  (such 
as  survived  the  Mahommedan  con- 
quest)  were  absorbed  into  the  two 
former  and  the  awe  with  which  men 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  Rome 
as  the  empress  of  the  world  and  Con- 
stantinople  her  sister  queen  inspired 
this  reverential  precedence.  Rome 
had  dictated<o  the  world  through  a 
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whole  millennium ;  why  should  she 
not  continue  to  do  so  through  the 
new  Channel  into  which  the  world 
was  directing  its  footsteps. 

' '  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  örethren,'^  But  the 
Spiritual  kingdom  which  Christ  had 
come  to  establish  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people  was  already  divorced, 
after  the  second  Century,  from  the 
visible  organized  church,  and  am- 
bitious  men  had  found  out  other  in- 
ventions. 

Unholy  rivalry  divided  the  patri- 
archs,  as  the  superior  bishops  were 
called.  In  time  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople  separated  itself  from  that  of 
Rome,  and,  aided  by  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  people,  the 
adoration  traditionally  accorded  the 
"etemal  city,"  the  pomp  and  wealth 
already  in  her  hands  and  the  pre- 
carious  fortunes  of  princes  who  pro- 
posed  an  alliance  for  mutual  aid  and 
protection,  she  became  the  mistress 
of  the  minds  of  men  as  she  had  for- 
merly  been  of  their  political  fortunes. 
Many  of  the  churches  raised  a  voice 
of  remonstrance  against  her  tyran- 
nous  oppressions  and  her  heretical 
doctrines,  protesting  their  rightful 
independence  to  govern  themselves. 
It  was  in  vain;  their  cries  were  lost 
as  a  feeble  wail  in  an  overwhelming 
tempest  and  for  another  millennium 
the  scepter  of  Rome  ruled  the 
western  world  with  a  power  and 
definiteness  that  was  crushing  and 
astounding. 

It  is  true  that  the  unsettled  Kon- 
dition of  things  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Roman  empire  and  its  final  over- 
throw  presented  a  plausible  pretext 
for  the  Usurpation  of  authority  by 
any  power  that  could  prove  itself 
fittest  by  surviving.  It  was  also  no 
slight  argument  used  by  the  church 
that  as  she  governed  the  hearts  of 
men  and  led  them  into  paths  where- 
by  they  might  regain  heaven,  it  was 
only  right  that,  as  earthly  things  are 
typical  of  heavenly,  she  should  direct 
their  temporal  affairs.  This  would 
be  unquestionable  in  a  true  theocracy 


of  Christ,  but  the  Pope  of  Rome 
made  sad  havoc  among  his  helpless 
subjects  as  we  shall  see  in  a  fiiture 
chapter.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
barbarian  invasions  some  good  was 
accomplished  by  this  Catholic  church. 
In  the  tumult  and  confusion,  the 
darkness,  ignorance,  superstition  and 
wickedness  that  followed  in  the  dis- 
ruption  of  the  empire,  and  the  total 
lack  of  law  and  order,  the  lay  schools 
had  quite  disappeared  and  the  mon- 
asteries  became  the  asylums  of  manu- 
scripts,  the  schools  wherein  mental 
culture  was  rescued  from  the  general 
min  and  havoc.  And  though  the 
monks  degenerated  into  self- 
indulgence  and  neglect,  becoming, 
indeed,  too  slothful  to  study  the 
Scriptures  which  they  affe6led  to 
teach,  many  of  the  valuable  works  of 
ancient  leaming  were  nevertheless 
preserved  from  the  general  destruc 
tion.  While,  also,  the  barbarians 
overwhelmed  the  empire  with  their 
wild,  fierce,  violent  passions,  absorb- 
ing  also  the  fraud  and  perfidy  and 
sensuality  of  the  softer  south,  the 
church  spoke  to  them  the  gentle 
words  of  the  Messiah;  of  mercy  and 
humanity ;  of  sympathy  between  man 
and  man.  The  generous  nature  of 
the  north  was  touched  and  yielded 
to  the  gentle  plea,  and  thus  was  con- 
quered  by  them  whom  they  had 
conquered. 

D'Aubigne  says:  "The  barbar- 
ians, who  had  invaded  the  West, 
and  there  fixed  their  abode,  after  in- 
toxicating  themselves  with  blood 
and  rapine  behoved  to  lower  their 
fierce  sword  before  the  intellectual 
power  which  they  encountered.  Al- 
together  aew  to  Christianity,  ignor- 
ant  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
church,  and  requiring  in  religion  a 
certain  external  show,  they  prostrat- 
ed  themselves  half  savag^es,  half 
pagans  before  the  High  Priest  of 
Rome.  With  them  the  West  was 
at  his  feet — first  the  Vandals,  then 
the  Ostrogoths,  a  little  later  the 
Burgundians,  afterwards  the  Visi- 
goths,  lastly  the  Lombarbs  and  An- 
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glo-Saxons,  came  to  do  obeisance  to 
the  Roman  Pontiflf.  It  was  the 
robust  Shoulders  of  the  sons  of  the 
idolatrous  North  which  finished  the 


work  of  placing  a  pastor  of  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  on  the  supreme 
throne  of  Christendom.*' 

Ruby  Lamont. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  FRIEND. 


It  IS  often  remarked  that  this  is 
an  uncharitable  and  hard-hearted 
World,  but  occasionally  there  is  an 
incident  comes  to  light  which  shows 
that  there  is  much  of  human  kind- 
ness  still  in  existence  among  man- 
kind  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Apos- 
ile  Brigham  Young  narrates  a  very 
pleasing  incident  which  occurred  in 
his  experience  while  he  was  upon  his 
late  mission  in  England.  He  had 
just  arrived  in  London  from  a  trip 
upon  the  continent  and  was  Standing 
by  the  ticket  window  of  the  Euston 
Street  Railway  Station  purchasing 
tickets  for  himself  and  three  com- 
panions  for  Liverpool.  He  was  not 
in  good  health,  and  through  fatigue 
as  well  as  illness,  was  quite  ner\'ous, 
so  that  he  forgot  to  examine  his 
purse  to  see  if  he  had  sufficient 
means  before  attempting  to  make  the 
purchase.  The  agent  stamped  the 
tickets  and  passed  them  to  him, 
naming  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
paid  for  the  same,  when  to  his  great 
chagrin  and  astonishment  Brother 
Young  discovered  that  he  lacked 
money  with  which  to  meet  the  Obli- 
gation. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  wondering 
what  to  do,when  immediately  behind 
him  a  gentleman  quickly  inquired: 
"How  much  do  you  need?  What 
^«  you  lacking?' '  Brother  Brigham 
J*^  so  confused  that  he  really  did  not 
know,  and  replied:  *'I  do  not  know; 
ask  the  ticket  agent.'' 

The  latter  gentleman  responded 
uiat  seven  Shillings  were  lacking, 
^'hereupon  the  gentleman,  whom 
orother  Young  had  never  seen  be- 
J>re  to  his  knowledge,  and  did  not 
know  whether  he  should  ever  see 
^?ain,  threw  down  the  seven  Shillings, 
Vi 


and  thus  enabled  Brother  Young  to 
proceed  on  his  way. 

Hasten ing  along  to  the  railway 
conveyance  with  his  three  compan- 
ions,  Brother  Young  got  them  com- 
fortably  located,  when  an  Eider 
whom  he  had  sent  to  exchange  some 
French  for  some  English  money,  but 
whose  return  he  scarcely  expected 
before  the  train  left,  came  rushing 
into  the  Station  with  the  money, 
whereupon  Brother  Young  sought 
out  his  benefactor  and  repaid  the 
amount  which  had  been  provided. 

In  talking  with  him  concerning  his 
kindness,  the  gentleman  stated,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  why  he  had 
been  so  generous,  that  some  years 
ago  he  found  himself  in  a  similar 
predicament,  and  some  unknown 
gentleman  gave  him  a  sovereign  with 
which  to  make  up  the  amount  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
and  when  he  expressed  his  desire  for 
the  address  of  his  unexpected  friend 
that  he  might  retum  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible  the  amount  loaned,  the 
gentleman  declined  to  give  him  this 
information,  and  said,  "You  will 
doubtiess  see  other  people  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  when  you  do  so, 
please  /emember  this  act,  and  repay 
it  by  extending  kindness  to  those 
who  are  thus  situated. ' ' 

The  gentleman  replied  that  on 
many  occasions  he  had  found  oppor- 
tunity  of  extending  to  others  the 
kindness  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
and  gratifyingly  been  shown  to  him. 

M.  A. 

^ — 

An  angry  man  opens  his  mouth 
and  shuts  up  his  eyes.  —  Cato, 

A  well-governed  appetite  is  the 
greater  part  of  liberty. — Se?teca. 
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A  GRATIFYING  PROMISE 
It  was  a  source  of  very  great 
satisfaction  to  Latter-day  Saints  to 
have  the  promise  made  them  which 
was  given  during  the  late  October 
Conference,  conceming  their  finan- 
cial  affairs.  From  various  causes  a 
very  large  number  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  become  involved  in  debt, 
from  which  the  recent  money  strin- 
gency  seemed  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  escape.  They  have  con- 
sequently  looked  into  the  future  with 
great  dread  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  credit,  and  thereby  becoming 
in  a  measure  disgraced. 

The  people  have  feit  to  suflfer 
almost  any  hardship  rather  than  to 
lose  their  honor  in  financial  matters. 
As  one  prominent  and  influential 
brother  engaged  largely  in  financial 
affairs  recently  expressed  it:  **I 
have  prayed  that  the  Lord  will  en- 
able  me  to  meet  all  my  obligations, 
and  prombed  if  He  would  do  so  that 
I  would  willingly  make  any  personal 
sacrifice  which  He  might  require  of 
me."  This  has  been  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  those 
who  were  largely  involved,  have  en- 
dured  mental  anxiety  for  which  no 
amount  of  money  would  compen- 
sate,  during  the  past  few  months; 
hence,  the  great  gratification  which 
all  such  persons  experienced  in  the 
prophecy  which  was  uttered  and 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  con- 
firmed,  that  if  the  Saints  would  keep 
up  their  courage  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  and  use  due  diligence,  they 
would  be  assisted  out  of  their  present 
financial  difliculties  without  any  loss 
of  credit.  They  would  also  be  in  a 
better  financial  Situation  than  they 
ever  had  been. 


This  promise,  it  was  stated,  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  Church  as'  a 
whole,  but  to  individuals,  and  is  con- 
sequently  one  to  which  all  of  the 
Saints  can  cling  with  faith  that  it  will 
be  fulfilled,  providing  the  people  will 
merit,  through  their  actions  and 
their  confidence,  the  promised  re- 
sults. 

When  the  people  once  escape 
fi*om  their  present  bondage,  the  les- 
son  they  have  learned  will  doubtless 
be  so  deeply  impressed  upon  them 
as  to  prevent  their  ever  placing 
themselves  in  a  similar  position. 
They  will  be  more  ready  to  sacrifice 
personal  desires  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  debt  than  they  have  ever 
done,  and  the  result  will  be  greater 
economy  in  households  as  well  as  in 
communitres.  Another  result  which 
we  may  expect  will  be  that  home 
industries  in  our  midst  will  be  in- 
stituted  and  sustained  with  more  care- 
fulness  than  has  been  the  case  here- 
tofore,  and  we  may  hope  that  such 
an  impetus  will  be  given  to  home  in- 
dustries that  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  prosper  in  our  midst  as  they 
never  have  done  before.  Indeed  we 
can  hope  for  permanent  prosperity, 
and  a  very  great  increase  in  wealth 
in  our  Community.  We  should  soon 
have  factories  in  which  nearly  every 
article  we  need  for  home  consump- 
tion  are  produced. 

It  is  an  axiom  patent  to  all,  that 
so  long  as  a  Community  imports  fi-om 
abroad  more  than  it  produces,  it  will 
be  continually  inviting  poverty,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  become  bank- 
rupt.  This  is  just  as  evident  as  the 
truth  that  a  man  who  continually  ex- 
pends  more  than  he  earns  will  be- 
come poorer  every  day  of  his  life. 
We  have  in  Utah  Territory  all  the 
Clements  necessary  to  make  of  us  a 
very  wealthy  people.  The  land  is 
fertile  and  abundant  at  the  present 
time  for  the  needs  of  a  far  more 
numerous  people  than  those  who 
now  occupy  this  Territory,  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  States  and  Territories 
where  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  lo- 
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cated.  We  have  minerals  in  abund- 
ance  and  of  almost  endless  variety. 
We  have  skilled  workmen  in  our 
midst  acquainted  with  almost  every 
branch  of  industry,  and  the  materials 
are  here  for  their  employment.  We 
have  streams  flowing  from  our  moun- 
tains,  the  enormous  power  of  which 
might  be  utilized  for  the  turning  of 
the  wheels  of  industry,  but  these 
forces  are  as  yet  unemployed. 

It  only  needs  the  determination  ol 
the  people  to  succeed  in  manufactures 
to  make  of  the  Saints  the  thriftiest 
people  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  World,  for  God  has  so  abundantly 
supplied  them  with  the  fecilities  for 
acquiring  wealth,  that  they  have  no 
one  but  themselves  to  blame  if  they 
iäil  in  this  respect. 

We  urge  every  reader  of  the 
CoNTRiBUTOR  to  use  home  manu- 
fectured  products,  wherever  and 
whenever  any  article  is  needed  which 
is  produced  at  home,  and  then  each 
individual  should  use  his  influenae  to 
extend  this  desire  among  his  acquaint- 
ances  and  friends,  so  that  we  may  be 
indeed  a  people  sustaining  each  other 
m  every  respect.  By  pursuiug  such 
a  course  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
prediction  made  in  our  late  Con- 
ference will  be  verified  with  regard 
to  the  people,  and  in  the  prosperity 
which  our  beautiful  country  will  see 
^ch  member  of  the  Church  will 
share.  The  Lord  will  thus  bring 
His  people  out  of  their  bondage, 
?nd  make  of  them,  as  He  has  prom- 
^  they  should  some  day  be,  len- 
aers and  not  borrowers. 


DECKIVING  SPIRITS. 
One  of  the  dangers  against  which 
|he  scriptures  warn  the  people  of 
7^'  is  that  of  being  deceived  by 
the  evil  spirits  which  are  to  be 
P^fmitted  to  visit  the  earth.  We 
^^e  told  that  Satan  sometimes  appears 
^^^nasan  angel  of  light,  and  thus 
practices  deception  upon  those  who 
'^"^^  not  how  to  detect  his  true 
^haracter.  The  adversary  has  various 


de\-i( 


ices  by  which  to  mislead  the  in- 


habitants  of  the  earth,  and  in  order 
to  escape  his  wiles  it  is  necessary 
for  every  person  to  be  on  his  guard, 
otherwise,  when  least  expected,  each 
person  is  likely  to  fall  into  error  and 
lose  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  In  fact 
there  are  none  but  what  are  subject 
to  evil,  but  to  those  who  are  truly 
desiroüs  of  working  righteousness, 
the  spirit  of  discernment  will  be 
given,  by  which  they  may  discover 
their  weaknesses,  as  also  the  spirits 
which  exist  around  them,  and  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  resist  them  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  evils  against  which  we 
are  warned  of  late  is  that  of  yielding 
to  the  sometimes  fescinating  false 
doctrines  which  are  now  so  largely 
advocated  in  the  world.  These  ideas 
are  sometimes  presented  under  the 
guise  of  religion,  and  are  alleged  to 
be  revelations  from  the  Lord.  By 
this  means  some  unwary  persons, 
even  members  of  this  Church,  are 
misled  and  go  into  darkness.  Every 
person  has  the  privilege  of  knowing 
for  himself  or  herseif  concerning 
every  matter  of  doctrine  that  may 
be  advanced.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  which  each  Latter-day  Saint 
should  possess,  is  fully  capable  of 
imparting  information  upon  every 
matter  of  this  character.  The  rule 
which  has  been  adopted  by  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  as  expressed  fre- 
quently  by  him,  is  one  which  all  can 
profitably  adopt.  He  says:  "When- 
ever any  new  doctrine  or  idea  is 
presented  to  me,  I  carefully  examine 
it  and  measure  it  by  the  revelations 
of  God,  which  He  has  given  for  the 
guidance  of  His  Church,  and  if  these 
doctrines  or  ideas  do  not  agree  with 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  I  immediately 
reject  them,  knowing  that  they  come 
from  beneath  and  not  from  above." 
This  is  a  safe  guide  for  every  Latter- 
day  Saint.  Isaiah  also  says:  '  To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony:  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it 
is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

As   the   end   approaches  we  may 
expect  increased  exertion  on  the  part 
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of  the  evil  one  to  lead  into  darkness 
the  children  of  men,  and  he  will 
send  into  the  world  such  marvelous 
deceptions,  that  only  those  who  stand 
in  close  communion  with  God  will  be 
able  to  discern  the  destructive  plans 
and  devices  which  he  will  present. 
Consequently  how  necessary  it  is  that 


we  remain  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  in  the  fevor  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
that  whenever  doubts  arise  in  cur 
minds  we  may  be  able  to  appeal  for 
decision  to  that  great  Source  of  wis- 
dom  which  never  feiils,  and  from 
which  Source  no  wrongcounsel  never 
issues. 


MAN  AS  HE  IS. 


Many  attempts  have  been  made 
and  many  more  will  be,  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  problem 
of  all  Problems  relating  to  the  life  of 
man,  the  development  of  his  natural, 
moral  and  spiritual  capacities,  and 
the  laws  by  which  they  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

I  may  not  offer  anything  new  in 
this  feeble  attempt  to  express  cher- 
ished  views,  but  I  may  be  led  to  ex- 
press them  in  a  manner  and  in  such 
relation  to  each  other  as  shall  have  a 
tendency  to  awaken  investigation  in 
other  minds;  which,  if  expressed,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  aid  and  properly 
direct  the  rising  generation  in  their 
researches  after  man's  true  relation 
to  both  God  and  nature. 

Some  writers  claim  there  is  vital 
importance  attached  to  the  distinction 
between  the  two;  the  one  producing 
what  St.  Paul  termed  the  carnal 
mind,  according  to  the  flesh;  the 
other  the  spiritual  mind,  according 
to  the  spirit.  Man  evidently  has  a 
three-fold  nature — three  distinct 
classes  of  capacities,  susceptibilities 
or  powers.  The  first  in  point  of 
time  in  their  development  are  those 
which  come  in  contact  with  tlje  out- 
ward, material  world,  and  may  be 
termed  his  sensational  nature,  and 
includes  all  those  powers  which  are 
brought  into  exercise,  and  are  devel- 
oped  by  Sensation. 

This  sensational  nature  man  has  in 
common  with  all  animals.  A  nature 
adapted  to  the  action  of  matter  upon 
it,  and  by  means  of  which  he  is  en- 
abled   to   become    conscious   of   an 


extemal  world  of  matter.  Mach  of 
intellectual  philosophy  is  founded 
upon  this  fact. 

Man  also  possesses  a  moral  or 
spiritual  nature,  with  moral  or  spirit- 
ual susceptibilities,  capacities  or 
powers,  which  must  also  be  devel- 
oped  before  his  moral  or  spiritual 
life  can  begin.  He  is  not  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  these  powers  as 
early  as  he  is  of  the  possession  of  his 
sensational  nature  or  powers.  This 
shows  that  the  spiritual  life  is  not  be- 
gun  or  developed  as  early  as  the 
animal  life;  hence  must  follow  that 
the  spiritual  or  moral  nature  is  not 
developed  through  Sensation,  by 
Coming  in  contact  with  the  material 
world,  but  must  be  by  other  means. 

This  part  of  man's  nature  is  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  law,  of  truth.  of 
ideas  of  duty.  Man's  moral  powers 
are  affected  only  by  the  presentation 
of  moral  truth — by  the  conception  in 
the  mind  of  a  law  by  which  man 
ought  to  act.  Moral  consciousness 
is  not  developed  until  an  age  is 
reached  when  a  child  can  form  or  re- 
ceive  moral  laws  which  he  regards  as 
obligatory,  as  rules  of  action.  He 
must  have  the  idea  that  some  things 
ought  to  be  done  by  him,  and  that 
other  things  ought  not  to  be  done, 
belore  moral  consciousness  is  devel- 
oped, or  the  power  of  duty  feit — ^the 
pangs  of  a  wounded  or  the  joys  of 
an  approving  conscience,  emotions 
of  moral  approbation  and  of  disap- 
probation,  and  these  must  be  com- 
municated  from  some  other  source 
than  Sensation. 
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Two  things    are    here    involved; 

"^t,  theVeception   in  the   mind    of 

the  ideas  of  rectitude,  of  the  law  of 

'^ght  and  wrong,  of  duty  and  obli- 

S^tion;  and  secondly,  the  effect  which 

^^^  ideas  exert  upon  these  moral 

Powers  of   humanity.     These   ideas 

"lay  be  formed  by  one*s  own  mind, 

or  be  received   from    other    minds 

^^■(lich  have   formed   them.     If    the 

mind  receiving    these    ideas    adopt 

t^em  as  true,  as  obligatory,  they  be- 

^'«e  true  to  that  mind,  and  will  ex- 

^^  all  the  influence  on  the   moral 

PJ^vers  that  absolute  verity  is  design- 

^^^  exert.     Man's  moral  or  spirit- 

U3i  tiature  can  be  developed  only  in 


fe 


Vfay:  by  the  communication  of 


tt\CiTa\  truths  or  ideas  to  the  mind. 
Xs  innate  ideas  are  no  longer  recog- 
nized,  all  ideas  in  the  mind  must 
originate  outside  of  the  mind,  either 
by  means  of  Sensation,  or  in  some 
other  way.  As  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
formed  sensations  is  not  now  recog- 
nized,  they  must  be  received  by  the 
inlant  mind  from  another  mind 
^hich  has  already  formed  them. 
And  if  so,  then  man's  moral  powers 
are  developed  in  a  mode  entirely 
Ärent  from  that  by  which  his  sen- 
sarional  nature  is  developed ;  and  the 
lau-  which  prevails  in  the  one  cannot 
P^>ssibly  govem  the  other. 

The  third  class  of  powers  is  that 
Ol  knowledge.  Man  is  not  only 
^pable  of  having  his  natural  and 
?p2ntual  powers  developed,  brought 
"ito  action,  but  he  is  also  capable  of 
^udying  and  comprehending  these 
powers,  and  the  mode  of  their  de- 
velopment.  When  the  mind  studies 
^5>ensation,  there  arises  an  act  of 
^^^^^ption.  The  man  not  only  feels 
■^^  knows. 

'^no>\lecige  thus  acquired  enables 

"^  to  study  and  verify  ideas;  these 

")oral    judgments,    these     laws     of 

^ut  and  wrong,  and  their  influence 

m  developing  our  moral  or  spiritual 

powere,  and  out  of  this  knowledge 

the  mind  constructs  a  science  of  mind 

and  morals.     A   science   of   matter 

and  motion  may  be  constructed  out 


of  perception  and  sensations,  but  a 
science  of  moral ity  must  be  con- 
structed out  of  ideas.  To  construct 
a  science  of  morality  the  intellect 
must  have  the  fads  on  which  our 
moral  ideas  rest,  and  these  are  very 
different  from  those  obtained  by  the 
understanding y  that  faculty  which 
judges  according  to  sense. 

All  animals  have  the  power  to  study 
their  sensations  so  as  to  attain  to  a 
perception  ;  they  recognize  an  exter- 
nal  World.  Man  is  endowed  with 
this  faculty  in  a  much  higher  degree; 
he  can  construct  sciences  of  matter 
from  the  facts  of  the  understanding, 
far  beyond  the  mere  animal  in  its 
study  for  that  only  which  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  its  animal  life. 

Man  studies  these  facts  of  the  un- 
derstanding, in  the  light  of  the  facts 
of  reasoriy  and  by  it  attains  to  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  the  power,  and  wis- 
dom,  and  goodness  of  that  Great 
Fact — without  which  a  morality  is 
impossible — the  existence  and  char- 
acter  of  God. 

Some  inferences  may  be  suggested 
as  following  these  views.  They  show 
the  vital  importance  of  the  distinction 
stated  by  St.  Paul  between  the  cur- 
nal  mind,  or  the  mind  according  to 
the  flesh;  and  the  spiritual  mind,  or 
the  mind  according  to  the  spirit, 
There  is  a  wide,  impassable  differ- 
ence  between  the  two,  and  they  are 
governed  by  very  different  laws. 
There  seems  to  be  a  carnal  and  a 
spiritual  perception  requiring  the 
exercise  of  a  distinct  set  of  capacities. 
Paul  explained  spiritual  things  to 
spiritual  men,  because  the  natural 
man  rejects  the  teachings  of  God's 
Spirit.  '*For  they  who  live  after  the 
flesh  mind  fleshly  things;  but  they 
who  live  after  the  spirit  mind  spirit- 
ual things.  The  fleshly  mind  is 
death,  but  the  spiritual  mind  is  life 
and  peace."  These  and  numerous 
other  passages  indicate  a  wide  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  sensational  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  There  is  a 
natural  and  a  spiritual  perception. 
The  understanding  and  the  reason 
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deal  each  with  a  distinct  set  of  facts, 
and  develop  separate  and  distinct 
faculties. 

This  view  of  the  human  mind  be- 
ing  correct,  then  all  our  moral  ideas 
and  truths  must  be  received  by  re- 
velatioti)  and  if  we  cannot  obtain 
these  facts  and  ideas  but  in  this  way 
— by  revelation,  no  other  human 
mind  could  which  has  preceded  us 
in  the  long  march  of  humanity; 
hence  the  original  man,  must  have 
obtained  his  knowledge  directly  from 
his  Creator,  whereby  divine  revela- 
tion  necessarily  becomes  the  source 
of  all  our  moral  facts  and  ideas.  The 
fect  that  we  have  the  iacts  and  ideas 


from  which  morality  is  drawn,  and 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  proof 
positive  of  a  divine  revelcUion  from 
God  to  man. 

The  spirit  or  reason  has  its  own 
laws;  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  the 
spirit  that  all  our  other  capacities  are 
to  be  studied.  They  are  all  subordi- 
nate  to  the  spirit,  appointed  to  be 
means  for  its  development  and  cul- 
ture. 

A  morality  involving  the  idea  of 
Obligation  cannot  be  constructed 
except  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
God,  the  Creator  and  Moral  Gover- 
nor  of  humanity — man. 

S,    W.Richards, 


DANCING   OVER   A   VOLCANO. 


An  incident  occurred  about  fifty 
years  ago  in  Hamburg,  which  placed 
a  large  Company  of  people  in  a 
Position  where,  unknown  to  them- 
selves,  they  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  utterly  blown  to 
pieces,  and  were  only  delivered  from 
a  terrible  fate  by  the  merest  chance. 

A  resident  merchant,  Mr.L ,is- 

sued  invitations  for  the  celebration  at 
his  home  of  the  engagement  of  his 
daughter,  and  over  a  hundred  per- 
sons  were  present.  They  danced 
and  enjoyed  themselves  in  various 
ways,  little  dreaming  that  there  was 
stored  in  the  room  below  them  a 
sufficient  number  of  kegs  of  powder 
to  demolish  the  mansion  and  hurl  its 
occupants  into  eternity.  The  mer- 
chant was  aware  of  this  dangerous 
material  being  in  his  house,  but  did 
not  think  of  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
enjoyment,  in  which  he  with  the 
others  passed  the  time.  Suddenly, 
however,  as  if  by  Inspiration,  the 
remembrance  of  this  powder  flashed 
through  his  mind,  but  he  tried  to 
satisfy  himself  with  the  thought  that 
nothing  could  happen,  as  the  cellar 
was  well  secured,  and  the  powder 
certainly  would  not  explode  except 
by  Coming  in  contact  with  fire. 


Notwithstanding  these  supposi- 
tions,  he  became  resdess,  and  finally 
went  into  the  hall,  where  he  met 
a  maid  who  had  recenüy  been  taken 
into  his  Service.  She  was  just  re- 
tuming  from  the  cellar,  and  in  her 
arms  were  several  botdes  of  wine  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  guests.  He 
immediately  inquired:  '**Have  you 
been  in  the  cellar?*' 

**Yes,  sir,'*  was  the  reply. 

"You  obeyed  my  command,  and 
took  no  light  with  you,  did  you?"  he 
asked. 

The  girl  replied  in  the  negative 
to  this  question.  She  had  taken  a 
candle  with  her,  and  having  several 
bottles  in  her  arms,  had  left  it  burning. 

This  reply  startied  the  merchant, 
and  his  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 
Without  saying  another  word  he 
rushed  to  the  cellar  to  obtain  the 
light  which  he  feared  might  be  near 
the  barreis  of  powder,  one  of  which 
was  opened,  and  thus  exposed  to 
sparks.  The  next  moment  he  was 
in  the  basement,  but  the  sight  which 
greeted  his  eye  far  exceeded  what  he 
had  feared.  The  candle,  which  was 
of  tallow  and  without  any  holder, 
was  burning,  not  only  near  the 
powder,  but  was  Standing  up  in  the 
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n^iddle  of  the  open  barrel,  the  maid  with  a  terrible  explosion,  the  house 

Wing  supposed,  as  she  afterwards  was  thrown  into  the  air,  and  where  a 

testified,  that  the  material  was  only  few    moments    ago    happiness    and 

ordinary  sand.     The  candle  had  al-  mirth  reigned  supreme,  nothing  was 

ready  burned    down    considerably,  now  to  be  seen  but  smoking  ruins 

and  part  of  the  wick  threatened  every  and  bloody  corpses.     The  merchant 

moment  to  feil  among  the  powder.  feit  his  hair  raise  on  end,  as  the  pan- 

The  sight  so  asti)unded  the  gende-  orama  of  this  occurrence  passed  be- 

man  that  for  a  moment  it  was  im-  fore   his   mind's   eye,    and   with  an 

possible  for  him   to  move,  and   he  unspeakable  horror  he  rushed  to  the 

stood  as  one  dead.     He  was  aroused  light,  seized  it,  as  though  it  were  a 

from  this  Stupor  by  the  happy  laughter  deadly  enemy,  with  both  hands,  and 

of  die  Company  in  the  hall  above,  and  pulled  it,  with  the  light  extinguLshed, 

then  by  the  waltz  music,  which  just  out  of  the  barrel.     Then,  as  if  in  a 

Started.     The   dance   began   again.  dream,  he  passed  from  the  cellar. 

The  floor  shook,    and    the   botües  The  Company  was  saved,  but  he 

against  the  wall  sounded   a   dismal  who  had  done  the  work,  sank  sense- 

(tirge,  but  the  candle  in  the  powder  less  to  the  floor  as  he  reached  the 

did  not  tremble.     Yes,  the  merchant  head  of  the  stairs.     A  fever  set  in, 

thought  he  saw  it  move.      Now  it  which  it  required  many  long  weeks 

was  about  to  feil,  and  as  it  did  so,  to  overcome.                             A.  Gh. 


liNTELLIGENCK. 

Intelligence  is  the  watch  word  grand 

That  echoes  all  along  the  line 
Of  human  progress.  moving  on 

To  realms  of  light  and  bliss  divine. 
Man  is  the  peer  of  angels  blest. 

Who  shine  in  heaven's  full-orbed  day; 
His  spirit  with  divine  unrest 

Is  fiUed  while  bound  to  mortal  clay. 

Is  he  in  tnith  but  "half  divine" 

Who  Claims  for  purest  Omniscient  God, 
Within  whose  soul  the  spirit  life 

Shines  to  light  earth's  baser  clod? 
Ah!  when  God's  spirit  stirs  the  heart 

It  wakens  in  the  quickened  soul 
Thoughts  too  deep  for  finite  mind 

To  wholly  grasp  as  on  they  roll. 

We  know  in  p>art,  in  part  we  sce, 

And  knowing,  seeing,  fain  would  scan 
The  mysterious  eternity, 

And  view  at  once  life's  complele  plan. 
But  the  vail  is  drawn  and  only  faith 

May  pierce  the  clouds  that  roll  between 
Man 's  shrouded  vision  and  the  life 

That  is  to  come — the  life  that's  been. 

The  barriers  by  earth  are  raised, 

And  the  soul  must  e'en  be  content 
With  the  gleams  which  Heaven  be  praised 

To  strengthen  its  valor  are  sent. 
Littleby  little,  from  faith  to  faith, 

Onward  and  upward  leads  the  way 
Not  all  at  once  from  thedepths  of  night 

Breaks  the  sun  in  full-orbed  day. 

M.  E.  P. 
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President  Brigham  Young 
made  provision  for  the  Organization 
of  a  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment  Association  in  every  ward  in 
Zion. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  has 
declared  it  the  duty  of  every  young 
man  in  Zion  to  he  a  member  of  a 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 

Young  men  are  continually  adding 
testimony  to  testimony  of  the  scho- 
lastic  and  spiritual  benefits  derived 
from  M.  I.  work.  It  foUows  there- 
fore  that  these  organizations  are  per- 
manent, and  as  such,  should  be  kept 
in  perfect  working  order. 

The  term  *  'reorganization' '  is  often 
misapplied  to  the  annual  sustaining 
of  officers  and  fiUing  of  vacancies. 

Those  who  have  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  circulars  of  instruction 
sent  out  by  the  General  Superinten- 
dency  need  not  be  reminded  that 
when  a  man  accepts  an  office  in  the 
M.  I.  ranks  he  is  responsible  for  that 
office  and  calling  until  he  is  released, 
and  the  responsibility  taken  by  some 
one  eise.  An  officer  can  not  throw 
off  responsibility  by  any  amount  of 
inactivity  or  neglect. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
understanding  among  some  of  our 
officers,  in  regard  to  the  resuming  of 
the  association  work  in  each  year. 
The  M.  I.  Student s  ye^r,  i.  e. ,  the 
regulär  working  school  year,  begins 
the  ßrst  week  in  September,  and  its 
report  closes  April  ßoth  (see  Roll 
and  Record),  but  the  officers  of  the 
associations  are  not  in  any  way  ex- 
empt  from  duty  at  any  time.  There 
is  no  dissolution  of  any  association, 
no  expiration  of  any  term  of  office, 
no  termination  of  membership  obli- 
gations,  no  entire  discontinuance  of 
meetings,  as  the  Joint  Council  meet- 
ing,  and  monthly  Joint  sessions 
should  be  continued  during  the 
Summer;  in  fact,  the  Association 
influence  and  interest  should  be  kept 
up,  and  class  work  only  suspended, 
and  that  should  be  so  planned  that  it 


is  ready  to  be  taken  up  at  the  first 
meeting  held  in  the  foUowing  Sep- 
tember. 

The  presidency  should  realize  that 
they  have  been  called  and  sustained 
to  lead  in  this  matter,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bishop  and  Stake 
officers;  and  they  should  not  wait  for 
either  the  Bishop  or  the  Stake  Sup- 
erintendent to  teil  them  when  to 
begin  the  work. 

Neither  should  the  beginning  of 
class  work  be  delayed  by  waiting  for 
a  large  number  to  commence  with, 
the  work  should  begin  if  there  be 
but  ^\Q  and  they  all  officers. 

Meetings  should  be  called  on  cir- 
cular  time,  first  week  in  September, 
by  the  president;  if  the  president  be 
away  the  first  counselor  should  call 
the  meeting,  and  if  neither  the  presi- 
dent nor  the  first  counselor  be  at 
home  then  the  second  counselor 
should  attend  to  the  work.  All  the 
young  men  in  the  ward  should  be 
especially  invited  to  attend  this  first 
meeting.  The  roll  should  be  called 
and  the  names  of  all  the  members 
present  and  also  the  names  of  those 
having  sent  written  or  verbal  requests 
for  continuance  of  membership, 
should  be  entered  on  the  new  roll 
first,  then  the  names  of  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  plan  of  work  should  then  be 
submitted  as  ouüined  and  appoint- 
ments  made  for  next  meeting,  thus 
the  class  work  is  begun  with  an 
energy  that  is  never  generated  by 
waiting  and  wasting  time. 

Having  thus  started  on  time  the 
Stake  Superintendent  can  be  notified 
of  the  active  condition  of  the  associ- 
ation and  can  set  a  time  for  the  hold- 
ing  of  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
sustaining  of  officers  and  the  filling 
of  vacancies,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  ward  and  the  Stake 
Superintendent  be  present  at  this 
meeting.  In  case  a  change  of  offi- 
cers is  desired,  the  incumbent  should 
band  in  his  resignation  which  should 
be  acted  upon  by  the  association,  that 
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a  record  of  the  release  of  officers 
may  be  kept.  In  the  selection  of 
new  officers  the  Bishop  should 
always  be  consulted,  as  the  nomi- 
nating  prerogative  is  his,  which,  how- 
ever,  he  may  delegate. 

Officers  should  be  sustained  by 
the  vote,  influence  and  efforts  of  the 
members  and  ^so  by  the  vote  of  the 
Saints  in  the  ward. 

"'Each  memöer  will  find  that  hap- 
biness  in  this  world  mainly  depends 
<m  the  work  he  does  and  the  way  in 
which  he  does  ity  These  are  the 
words  of  Brigham  Young  and  Daniel 
H.  Wells,   First  Presidency  of  the 


Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  in  their  letter  of  appointment 
dated  November  6th,  1875. 

This  individual  work  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  divinely-directed  self-effort 
is  the  key,  foundation,  structure  and 
capstone  of  true  education.  In  order 
that  individual  work  may  be  related 
and  progressive^  the  Ward  Associa- 
tion work  must  be  continuous  and 
progressive;  and  in  order'  that  the 
Ward  Association  shall  be  progres- 
sive and  related,  the  Stake  work 
must  be  intensified  and  pushed  as  a 
working  unit.  M.  H.  Hardy, 

G.  H.  BrimhalL 


M.  I.  MANUAL    PART  II. 

BY    MILTON    H.    HARDV    AND    GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL. 

Lecture  I. 

TITHING. 

Subdivisions: — A  principle  of  the 
^pel.  —  A  Standing  law  to  the 
people.  —  Its  antiquity  {a)  in  the 
<iays  of  Abraham;  {b)  in  the  days 
of  Jacob;  {c)  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
—Its  restoration  (a)  by  covenant; 
(^)by  revelation. — Object  (i)  indi- 
vidual blessing,  {a)  spiritual;  {b) 
J^poral  or  physical:  (2)  public 
^^fit.  References:  Doc.  and  Cov. 
^- 119:  Gen.  xiv,  xviii;  Lev.  xxvii; 
Malachi  iü;  Matt,  xxviii;  Heb.  vii; 
Comp.  pp.  1 61-163;  Life  of  Joseph 
bmith  pp.  180-18 1. 

Self^review: — i.   What  is  the  law 
^^  Tithing?     2.   What  can  you  say  of 
^^^  antiquity  of  this  law?     3.   When 
and  by  whom  was  the  covenant  re- 
^^^^g  to  the  law  made?     4.   When 
and  how  was  the  law  restored  ?     5. 
Who   are  tithe-payers?       6.     What 
essing  is  predicated  upon  keeping 
inis  law?     7.    What    is    the   conse- 
quence  of  disregarding  this  law? 
Lecture  2. 
prayer. 
^^bdivisions: — Prayer,  a  principle 

^^^Gospel. — Apriceless  privilege. 


— Kinds  of  prayer,  (a)  secret  prayer, 
{b)  family  prayer,  {c)  public  open- 
ing  prayer,  {d )  public  closing 
prayer,  {e)  prayer  with  the  sick, 
{/)  dedicatory  prayer. — Essen tial 
qualities,  {a)  faith,  {b)  humility,  {c) 
fervency,  (^)  propriety. — The  power 
of  prayer,  (a)  in  obtaining  pardon, 
{b)  in  securing  protection,  (r)  in 
getting  guidance,  {d)  in  gaining 
power.  —  Results  of  neglecting 
prayer.  Ref  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec. 
61,  68,  121  ;  Matt,  xxi  ;  Mark  xi  ; 
Matt,  vi ;  Hymn  Book  p.  358. 

Seif-revieiv : — i.  Give  Scriptural 
proof  that  prayer  is  commanded  by 
the  Lord.  2.  Show  that  prayer  is  a 
sacred  principle  of  individual  right. 
3.  What  is  the  most  consistent  order 
of  procedure  and  arrangement  for 
family  prayer?  4.  What  should  pro- 
priety  in  prayer  suggest  on  all  occa- 
sions  ?  Which  of  the  four  objects  or 
powers  named  in  the  subdivisions  was 
specially  sought  in  prayer  by  Solo- 
mon  and  Joseph  the  Prophet  ? 

Lecture  3. 

FASTING. 

Subdivisions: — A  principle  of  the 
Gospel. — What  proper  fasting  is. — 
The    objects  of  fasting. — Effects  of 
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fasting,  (a)  physical,  (^)  spiritual. — 
Typical  illustrations,  (a)  Moses*  (^) 
the  Savior*s.  Ref.  Deut,  ix;  Matt, 
vi;  Matt,  iv;  Doc.  and  Cov.  sec.  95. 
Self-review: —  i .  What  constitu tes 
a  proper  &st?  2.  Name  the  objects 
of  our  regulär  or  monthly  fast.  3. 
Name  three  special  fasts  with  which 
you  have  been  acquainted.  4.  Show 
that  consistent  fasting  is  a  physical 
benefit.  5.  Give  evidence  that  spir- 
itual  strength  follows  proper  fasting. 

BIBLE—OLD  TESTAMENT, 
(^Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispen- 
sation continued. ) 
Lecture  I. 

JOURNEY   OF  THE  ISRAELITES  FROM 
SINAI    TG    ZION. 

Suddivisions: — The  census.  — Ar- 
rangement of  the  families  and  order 
of  march. — The  inordinate  desire  for 
animal  food. — The  sojourn  at  Haze- 
roth  on  account  of  Miriam' s  punish- 
ment  for  presumptuously  criticising 
Moses. — Recönnoitering  the  land  of 
Canaan  with  a  view  to  possessing 
their  rightfiil  inheritances.  —  The 
Lord's  rejection  of  the  generation. — 
The  rebellion  of  Korah. — The  su- 
premacy  of  the  Melchizedek  over  the 
Levitical  authority  which  at  that  time 
was  changed  to  the  Aaronic.  Time, 
1490-147 1,  B.  C.  Ref.  Numbers 
chapters  i-xx;  Josephus,  Book  IV, 
chapters  i-iv. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the  Or- 
der of  arrangement  and  of  march 
from  Sinai  to  Zion?  2.  What  great 
lesson  was  taught  by  the  punishment 
of  the  fault-finders  at  Hazeroth?  3. 
On  what  grounds  could  the  Israelites 
Claim  the  right  to  possess  Palestine? 
4.  State  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
rebellion.  5.  Why  was  the  Levitical 
authority  changed  to  the  Aaronic? 

Lecture  2. 

the  last  days  of  moses. 

Subdivisions: — His  victorious  lead- 

ership. — His  discourse  at  the  end  of 

forty  years. — His  song. — His  proph- 

ecy. — His    blessing   of    the    twelve 


tribes. — His  death  and  burial.  Time, 
1452,  B.  C.  Ref  Numbers  chapters 
xxi  to  end,  Book  of  Deut.,  Josephus, 
Book  IV,  chapters  iv-viii. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
source  of  Moses*  success  as  a  victori- 
ous leader?  2.  Mention  ^v^  definite 
points  of  his  great  discourse.  3. 
Give  a  choice  selection  from  the 
songs  of  Moses.  4.  What  was  the 
special  blessing  pronounced  upon 
the  tribe  of  Levi  by  Moses.  5.  Give 
circumstances  recorded  conceming 
the  death  of  Moses. 

Lecture  3. 
the  entränge  of  israel  into  the 

land  of  their  forefathers. 

Subdivisions: — The  keys  of  au- 
thority given  to  Joshua:  See  Deut. 
34. — Revelation  in  regard  to  the 
completion  of  the  exodus. — The 
miraculous  passage  through  Jor- 
dan; (a)  the  special  preparation;  (^) 
the  passage;  (^)  the  two  sets  of  stone 
memorials— one  at  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  one  at  Gilgal,  near 
Jericho,  the  first  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  Palestine.  Time  145 1, 
B.  C.  Ref,  Joshua,  i-vi;  Josephus, 
Book  V,  chapter  i. 

Self-review: — i.  To  whom  were 
the  keys  of  authority  given  at  the 
death  of  Moses?  2.  What  lesson 
was  taught  by  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
man  who  undertook  to  steady  the 
ark?  3.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  two  sets  of  stones? 
4.  What  principle  was  illustrated  by 
stopping  the  manna-supply?  5.  De- 
scribe  the  visit  of  the  angel. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

(^Nephitic   Dispensation  continued,^ 

The  Reign  of  the  Judges. 

Lecture  i. 

the  general  reformation. 

Subdivisions: — The  work  at  Zara- 

hemla;  (a)  Alma's  discourse  to  the 

Saints;  (b)  Ordination  of  Priests  and 

Eiders  to  preside;  (r)  new  record  of 

membership  —  The      administrative 

work   at   Gideon;    (a)    his  sermon; 
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^J)  setting  in   order  this  branch  of 
^^  church.      Ref.  Alma  iv-viii. 

^If-review:-'  i .  Describe  the  social 

^nd  financial  conditions  of  the  people 

of  Zarahemla  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 

reign  of  the  Judges.     2.   From  what 

necessity  was  the  office  of  High  Priest 

and  Chief  Judge  fiUed  by  different 

persons?      3.    What  was  the  chief, 

direct  aim  of  Alma's  discourse?     4. 

What  special  regulations  were  estäb- 

iished    in  the   church   by   Alma    at 

Zarahemla?      5.    Give  Alma's  pro- 

phecy  conceming  the  Savior  as  re- 

vealed  at  Gideon. 

Lecture  2. 

alma's   MISSION    IN   THE    WEST. 

Subdivisions: — His  kind  reception 

^d   good    work    at     Melek. — His 

labors  at  Ammonihah;  (a)  the  peo- 

P^e  reject  him  and  the  Gospel  mes- 

?age  he  brought  them;  {b)  the  min- 

istration  of  the  angel;  {c)  his  return 

to  Ammonihah  by  the  command  of 

tne angel;  {d)  Amulek,  the  favored 

Po^ygamous  Nephite,    receives  and 

entertains   Alma;    (^)    Alma's   pro- 

P^^^^c  warning,  and  Amulek' s  pow- 

^nm  testimony;  (/*)  the  conversion 

^f  Zeezrom,  the  lawyer,  and  others; 

\i)  the  stoningand  b^ishing  of  con- 

verts,  and  the  buming  of  their  femi- 

^j^  and  the  Scriptural  records;  (Ä) 

^     t>arbarous    imprisonment     and 

mobbing  of  Alma  and  Amulek;  (/) 

tneir    deliverance    by  divine    inter- 

position,  terrible  death   of  the  mob 

leaaer^^  and   dismay   of  the   infidel 

m\itvide.     Ref  Alma  viii-xv. 

^If-review: — i.  Name  three  of 
^e  n^ost  important  things  done  by 
jVlma  at  Melek.  2.  In  obedience  to 
the  command  of  whom  did  Alma  re- 
tura  to  Ammonihah?  3.  What 
special  power  of  protection  was  given 
to  Alma  and  Amulek?  4.  What 
was  the  Unit  of  measure  among  the 
P^ple?    (See  Alma,  chapter  xi. ) 

Lecture  3. 
the  invasion  of  zarahemla   by 
the  lamanites. 
^^Mivisions: — The  war-cry. — The 
swprise  and  capture  of  the  city  of 


Ammonihah — General  Zoram's  Con- 
ference with  the  High  Priest,  Alma. 
— The  appeal  to  the  Lord  for  instruc- 
tions. — The  revealed  plan  of  Opera- 
tions.— The  rout  and  ruin  of  the 
Nehor  invaders.    Ref  Alma  xvi. 

Self-review: — i.  Show  that  safety 
even  in  war  attends  divine  direction. 
2.  What  illustration  is  here  given 
that  prophecy  must  be  fulfilled  ?  3. 
What  was  the  profession  of  Nehor? 
4.  What  evidence  does  this  lesson 
give  of  the  United  Order  among  the 
Nephites?  5.  What  was  the  doctrine 
preached  by  the  priests  appointed  by 
Alma? 


NEW  TESTAMENT, 

{Dtsperisation   of  the   Meridian   of 

Times  continued.) 

Lecture  i. 
paul's  epistle  to  the  thessa- 

LONIANS. 

Subdivisions: — First  epistle  (from 
Athens);  (a)  chastity;  {b)  industry; 
{c)  business  ('*Mormon  creed"). — 
Second  epistle,  (a)  practical  illustra- 
tions  of  self-support  bymanual  labor; 
{b)  brotherly  treatment  of  those 
weak  in  the  faith.  Time,  A.D.  54. 
Ref  I  Thes.  eh.  i-v. 

Self-review: — i.  From  what  city 
did  Paul  write  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  2.  With  what  special 
topics  does  the  first  epistle  treat.  3. 
Give  the  apostle's  views  in  regard  to 
business.  (I  Thes.  eh.  4,  verse  11.) 
4.  What  reason  does  Paul  assign  for 
refusing  to  depend  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  people.  (II  Thes.  eh.  iii. )  5. 
Give  the  counsel  of  Paul  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  those  who  neglect 
to  obey.      (II  Thes.  eh.  iii.) 

Lecture  2. 

PAUL's  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS 
(from  EPHESUS). 

Subdivisions: — Unchangeableness 
of  the  Gospel — Review  of  his  mis- 
sionary  work — No  nationality  in  the 
Church  of  Christ — Works  of  the 
flesh  contrasted  with  the  fruits  of  the 
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spirit — Self-criticism.     Time,  58,   A. 
D.     Ref.  Galatians. 

Self-review: — i.  Prove  by  a  quo- 
tation  from  Paul  that  the  gospel  is 
unchangeable.  See  Gal.  i.  2.  To 
whom  was  Paul  a  special  missionary? 
3.  What  is  meant  by  no  nationality 
in  the  church?  4.  Prove  that  the 
spirit  should  control  the  flesh.  5. 
Quote  verses  two,  three  and  four,  of 
chapter  vi. 

Lecture  3. 
paul/s  writing   to   the   corin- 

THIANS. 

Subdivisions : — His  teachings  in 
regard  to  litigations  between  brethren 
(identical  with  that  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints).  —  Temptation.  —  Partaking 
of  the  sacrament.  Time,  59,  A.  D. 
Ref.  I  Cor.  v,  x  and  xi. 

Seif-review: — i.  What  does  Paul 
mean  by  the  '*leaven  of  malice?" 
See  I  Cor.  v.  2.  Quote  Paul  on 
gfiving  offenses.  x,  32.  3.  Explain 
9th  verse,  eh.  v.  4.  What  is  espe- 
cially  taught  by  eh.  xi,  verse  16?  5. 
Give  Paul's  words  concerning  the 
sacrament.      (See  verses  27  to  30. ) 


A  KIND  OFFICER 

DuRiNG  the  raid  in  Arizona  for 
violators  of  the  anti-polygamy  laws, 
an  officer  of  the  government  at  Pres- 
cott  was  given  a  Warrant  of  arrest  to 
serve  on  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
church  official  located  in  one  of  the 
Stakes.  She  was  desired  as  a  wit- 
ness.  The  officer  started  on  his 
journey  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  and  found  the  lady  at 
home.  She  acknowledged  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  process  and  made  prepar- 
ations  to  accompany  the  officer. 
While  she  was  doing  so  the  latter 
inquired,  *'Do  you  acknowledge  Ser- 
vice of  process  ?* ' 

"Yes,  I  do,'*  she  answered. 

*  'How  old  is  your  baby?' '  he  asked. 

**A  month  old." 

*'Well,  you  remain  at  home.  I 
won't  drag  you  across  the  country 
with  that  child  to  please  anyone," 
he  said. 


With  this  remark  he  left,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  reported  himselt 
and  his  labors  to  the  court  at  Pres- 
cott,  where  he  was  reprimanded  by 
the  judge  and  prosecuting  attomey 
for  a  seeming  neglect  of  duty. 

The  marshal  merely  replied,  *'ril 
be  d — d  if  I  am  going  to  drag  that 
woman  across  the  desert,  and  make 
myself  responsible  for  the  Hfe  of  the 
child.  If  you  want  to  do  it,  that  is 
your  affair.  * ' 

Be  it  Said  to  the  credit  of  all  con- 
cemed,  the  lady  was  left  without  fur- 
ther  molestation. 


A  COOL-HKADED  MON- 
ARCH. 

When  in  the  year  1795,  the  trou- 
bles  in  France  threatened  the  peace 
and  security  of  all  Europe,  King 
George  III.  of  England,  while 
traversing  the  streets  of  London  had 
his  carriage  surrounded  by  a  great 
mob.  A  bullet  from  the  crowd 
shattered  the  glass  of  both  doors. 
The  shooter  could  not,  however,  be 
discovered.  The  king  quietly  con- 
tinued  his  journey  to  Parliament 
where  he  delivered  his  opening 
Speech  in  a  clear  and  strong  voice. 
As  he  returned  from  Westminster  to 
his  Castle  a  still  larger  and  more 
threatening  crowd  was  in  the  way, 
which  was  dispersed  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

On  May  I5th,  1800,  though  the 
conditions  had  very  much  changed, 
the  discontent  of  the  people  was 
still  very  great.  Word  was  brought 
to  the  minister  that  a  plan  was  laid 
to  assassinate  the  king  that  evening 
while  he  was  at  the  theater,  and  for 
this  reason  his  advisers  urged  him 
not  to  attend  the  Drury  Lane  thea- 
ter as  he  had  announced  in  the 
morning  he  would  do. 

George  III.  replied  that  he  feared 
nothing,  and  would  above  all  things 
keep  his  promise.  Nevertheless,  on 
arriving  at  the  place  of  amusement 
he  left  his  family  outside  his  pri- 
vate  box,    and   entered   alone.       A 
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'^nt\er  army  officer  named  Hatfield, 
^^0  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
^ice,  had  secured  a  place  in  the 
^^''quette  and  held  in  his  hand  a 
»^eavily  loaded  pistol.  Just  as  he 
^as  bringing  it  into  position  to  shoot, 
^  gentleman  sitting  by  his  side  ob- 
^>*ved  his  intent,  and  by  giving  his 
ribow  a  Sharp  blow  caused  the  bullet 
io  go  higher  than  was  intended. 

The  king,  far  from  being  excited 
by  the  event,  tumed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  box  where  the  queen  was 
waiting  by  the  door  for  permission 
to  enter,  and  said:  '*Remain  out- 
side  for  a  short  time.  Some  person 
is  amusing    himself   by    exploding 


cartridges,  and   the   fun   is   perhaps 
not  yet  ended. ' ' 

Then  he  pressed  forward  to  the 
railing  in  füll  view  of  the  audience, 
and  with  arms  extended  said  in  a 
loud  voice:  '*Now  shoot,  if  you 
still  have  the  desire  to  do  so!** 

Such  courage  seldom  fails  to  affect 
the  multitude.  The  whole  audience 
rose  to  a  man,  and  greeted  with  loud 
shouts  this  brave  act.  The  king 
thereupon  tumed  to  his  family  with 
the  remark:  **  You  may  now 
enter.  There  is  no  more  danger. 
We  can  now  watch  the  play  undis- 
turbed." 

C.   T. 


A   DANGEROUS   VOYAGE. 


In  THE  year  1881  I  was  requested 

by  the  president  of  the  Swiss  and 

German   Mission   to    accompany    a 

small  number  of  emigrating  German 

Sjunts  from  Hamburg  to  Liverpool, 

at  which  latter  place  arrangements 

were  to  be   made   for    the    further 

journey,  there  t)eing   no   returning 

Eider  who  could  speak  the  language. 

We  embarked  one  beautiful  evening 

m  a  vessel  that  was  loaded  with  a 

»jonsiderable  cargo   of   export   pro- 

^"c^»  and  comparatively  little  room 

w^  left  for   the  accommodation  of 

P^^ngers,     After  some  time,  how- 

ev^r,  all  were   comfortably  located, 

and  the  journey    began.      By    the 

next  morning  a  violent  storm  was  in 

progress,  and  all  the  passengers  were 

sick.    As  the  day  wore  on  there  was 

no  sign  of  abatement  of  the  stonn, 

but  it  rather  increased  in   violence. 

The  captain  evidently  became  very 

anxious  and  would  not  leave  his  post 

on  the  bridge  except  for  a  very  few 

moments  at  a  time. 

ßy  aftemoon  the  fury  of  the  storm 
»ad  alarmingly  increased.  The  ship 
roUed  and  tossed,  and  was  driven 
IJJ^er  and  thither  by  the  wind. 
Tne  waves  dashed  over  the  deck, 
necessitating  the  closing  of  every  door 


and  window,  but  this  was  not  done 
until  many  passengers  had  been 
drenched  by  the  salt  water  that  came 
through  the  openings.  At  times  it 
seemed  as  though  we  must  go  to  the 
bottom.  So  severe  was  the  storm 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
meals,  which,  however,  the  sea-sick 
passengers  could  not  have  eaten  even 
if  it  had  been  offered. 

When  the  aftemoon  was  about 
half  gone  the  captain,  a  sturdy  old 
Seaman,  came  below  and  said  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  his  vessel  could 
weather  the  storm,  as  a  mast  was 
broken  and  the  ship  was  unmanage- 
able.  "Still,"  he  continued,  "I  will 
do  all  I  can,  but  I  wanted  you  all  to 
understand  the  Situation  and  be  pre- 
pared  for  the  result." 

The  most  of  the  passengers  were 
so  sick  as  to  apparently  lose  all  fear 
of  death,  and  no  excitement  ensued. 
There  were  several  wealthy  gentle- 
men,  however,  who  were  just  return- 
ing to  their  homes  in  England,  and 
these  wept  and  prayed,  wringing 
their  hands  with  anguish  at  their 
dismal  prospect.  I  feit  as  calm  as 
my  sea  sickness  would  permit,  and 
was  confident  that  we  would  safely 
reach  our  destination.     I  so  assured 
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my  fellow-travelers,  but  they  only 
looked  at  me  with  questioning  eyes. 
I  told  them  vessels  containing  Mor- 
mons  never  sank.  They  hoped  not, 
but  shooked  their  heads  doubtfuUy. 
The  Saints  were  the  only  complacent 
passengers  aboard. 

During  the  whole  night  the  storm 
raged  with  unabated  violence,  and 
the  captain,  unable  to  maintain  his 
footing  on  the  bridge,  ordered  him- 
self  lashed  to  the  mast,  where  he 
issued  his  Orders  with  stentorian 
tones,  and  managed  the  ship  with 
great  skill  during  all  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night,  though  nearly  blinded 
and  drowned  by  the  turbulent  waves. 
While  the  captain  was  on  the  watch 
above,  the  passengers  were  anxiously 
watching  below,  and  without  doubt 
every  eye  remained  unclosed  while  the 
Storni  raged. 

Shortly  after  the  light'dawned  the 
following  morning  the  storm  fiend 
seemed  to  lose  his  strength,  and  the 
captain  with  dripping  clothes,  swollen 
and  inflamed  eyes,  came  below  with 
the  joyous   news   that    danger  was 


past,  and  we  would  shortly  be  in 
port.  *'But  never,"  said  he,  '*in 
my  fifty  years'  experience  on  the  sea, 
have  I  Seen  such  a  storm. ' ' 

The  passengers  were  almost  ready 
to  embrace  the  gallant  captain  for  his 
noble  conduct,  and  unflagging  watch- 
fulness,  and  when  we  arrived  in  Hüll 
it  was  a  happy  load  of  human  souls 
that  stepped  ashore,  thankful  to  the 
Lord  for  His  preser\'ing  care,  and 
grateful  to  the  vessel's  officers  and 
crew  for  their  courage  through  this 
most  trying  ordeal.      A,  H,  Cannon, 


To  be  ambitious  of  true  honor,  of 
the  true  glory  and  perfection  of  cur 
natures,  is  the  very  principle  and  in- 
centive  of  virtue. 

There  is  no  road  too  long  for  the 
man  who  advances  deliberately  and 
without  undue  haste;  there  are  no 
honors  too  distant  to  the  man  who 
prepares  himself  for  them  in  patience. 

The  advantage  of  living  does  not 
consist  in  length  of  days,  but  in  the 
right  employment  of  them. 


CREATION    SPEAKS   WITH    AWFUL   VOICE. 

MALE    CHORUS. 
P.   P.   PRAT^,  JOS.  J.   DAYNES. 


^^^^^^P^a 


groan,  Reechoes  through  the  vast  extant,Of  worlds  unnumbered  calied  to  moum] 

[to  mourn. 
zf       dim    '    in    '    u    '    en  '  do. 
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For  siokness,  sorrow^pain  and  death,  For  sickness,  sorrow,  pain  and  death,  With 
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g^^^E^^ 
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1 — i/- 

aw  -  ful    tyrannj     have  reigned,  While  all  e-ter-ni  -  ty  has  shed.  Her  tears  of 
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Borrow        o*er    the        slain. 
red. *" 


But,  hark! 


again    a    voice    ig 
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heard,  again    a  yoice  is      heard,  Rebound ing  through  the  solemn    gloom,  A 
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migh  •  ty  conqu'rer  has      appeared,    In  triumph  rising  from  the  tomb,         In 
eres     -      cen     -     do.  ff  p 
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^5 


oend,  The  Ring  shall  sooo  in  clouds  descend.With  all  the  bear'nly    hosts        a- 


rfTTf^ 


W=t=3^ 


^^^^^^ 


r^=^ 
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boTe,     With      aÜ  the    heavenly  hosts  aboye»     The        dead         shall    rise  and 
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hail  their  friends,  And      always        dwell        with     those    they      loye. 
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Adagio. 


mortal    bloom,        Shall  reign  triumphant 

cen         -         '       do.    f  pp 


ev    -    ery  -  where. 
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RAMBLINGS   AROUND   THE   WORLD. 


VIII. 

Leaving    Delhi  and   her   camel- 
drivers,  caravans  and  jackals  to  their 
own  devices,  I  came  by  easy  stages 
to  Agra,  a  city  containing  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  within 
sound  of  the  Indian  Ocean.     Agra  is 
a  walled  city,   and  until  within  the 
last  few  years  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment  of  the  northwestern  provinces 
of  India.     It   is   celebrated   for  the 
beauty  of  its  mosques,  tombs,  tem- 
ples  and  minarets  of  marble,  but  es- 
peciaUy  for  the  Taj  Mahal,  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  as  a  tomb 
for  Noor  Mahal,  the  favorite  of  his 
harem.      The   dorne   of  the  edifice 
seems  to  rise  like  the  füll  moon,  and 
the  Corners  of  the   quadrangle  are 
guarded   by    the  four  most  elegant 
minarets  in  India.    Under  the  central 
arch  are  the  cenotaphs  of  the  Mogul 
and  his  consort.     The  spandrels  and 
all  other  available  Spaces  are  inlaid 
with  mosaic  arabesques  of  agate,  Jas- 
per, lapis-lazuli,  lodestone,  cornelian, 
crj'stal,  coral  and  amethysts.     Many 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious 
stones  were  picked  out  of  their  set- 
tings  by  the  Jats  and  Europeans  who 
severally  took   Agra  and  everything 
eise  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
Over  the  central   arch   ther^  is  an 
inscription  in  Arabic,  taken  from  the 
Hudees  or  traditions  ;  translated  it 
means,  "Saith  Jesus   (on  whom  be 
peace)  this  world  is  a  bridge  !  pass 
thou  over  it,  but  build  not  upon  it ! 
This  World  is  an  hour;  give  its  min- 
utes  to  prayers,  for  the  rest  is  un- 


Seen."  The  building,  wonderful  in 
its  purity  of  taste  and  graceful  out- 
lines,  about  which  there  is  no  sense 
of  partial  failure,  Stands  at  the  end 
of  a  long  vista  of  gardens,  with 
marble  fountains  scattered  among 
beautiful  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery; 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  harsh, 
discordant  cries,  flit  among  the 
branches,  the  ibex  and  scarlet  fla- 
mingoes  stalk  unfrightened  by  the 
visitor,  and  heavy-headed  flowers  of 
Strange  redolence  nod  and  tremble 
on  their  mobile  stems. 

The  distances  across  India  are  in- 
finite, and  the  next  city  I  came  to 
was  Jeypore  in  Rajputana,  thought 
by  natives  to  be  the  most  beautüiil 
town  in  India.  The  Maharajah's 
palace  Stands  in  the  center  and  occu- 
pies  about  one-seventh  the  area  of 
the  city;  the  potentate's  stables  con- 
tain  som«  three  hundred  horses  and 
eightj^or  a  Ändred  elephants;  near 
the  palace  adjoining  the  gardens  is  a 
large  reservoir  containing  man-eating 
crocodiles,  kept  for  the  entertain- 
ment  of  strangers,  and  the  writer 
amused  himself  by  tying  fragments 
of  goat  meat  to  a  rope  and  fishing 
for  them.  Their  dull,  gleaming  eyes 
looked  anything  but  pleasant,  when 
a  piece  of  raw  flesh  was  let  down 
within  an  inch  of  their  slimy  nostrils, 
only  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn  as 
their  ponderous  jaws  closed  with  a 
vicious  snap  on  the  vacant  air.  This 
Oriental  potentate,  like  many  others 
of  his  kind,  also  keeps  a  number  of 
Bengal   tigers  caged   on  his  palace 
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grounds,  and  royal  beasts  they  are 
indeed;  in  their  fierce  passion,  re- 
lentless  cruelty  when  aroused,  and 
the  alert,  treacherous  hunting  down 
of  their   quarry,    when    roaming   at 


role  of  traveler,  to  the  reigning 
prince,  requesting  permission  to  visit 
his  Ambar  palace  located  in  a  Valley 
some  miles  distant  from  Jeypore,  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  State,  the 


s 

g 


large,  these  regal  animals  are  not 
unlike  their  master  who,  if  Indian 
gossip  be  true,  is  something  of  a 
royal  beast  himself. 

The  writer  sent  his  card,  in   the 


decayed  city  of  Ambar,  which  at  this 
writing  is  inhabited  solely  by  Hindoo 
fakeers  (monks)  ;  the  Maharajah 
kindly  sent  a  mahout  and  elephant 
for   the   ride   to    Ambar,   and  some 
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hours  were  pleasantly  spent  in  ex- 
ploring  the  home  of  his  highness* 
ancestors. 

Lucknow,    Delhi    and   Cawnpore 

being  the  three  great  points  around 

which    the  Indian  meeting  centered 

during  the  early  period  of  the   re- 

volt,    and   the   former   city    Coming 

next  on  my  itinerary,  I  found  it  the 

principal    one   in    the    province    of 

Oudh  and  possessing  a  melancholy 

interest  as  connected  with  the  fright- 

ful  scenes  which  occurred  at  the  time. 

The  priv'ations  endlired  and  the  in- 

domitable    courage    shown    by   the 

beleagured  English  with  in  the  walls 

have  caused   many  a  heartache  for 

thelr  sufTerings,  though  not  unmixed 

with  a  glow  of  pride  that  the  whites, 

so  Lw  in  number,  held  out  success- 

fully  against  the  hordes  of  rebels, 

who  tried    every  known    means   of 

dislodging    them,     until    eventually 

they  were  relieved  under  Sir  Colin 

Campbell.     Here  General  Havelock 

died    and    here    is     the    Secunder 

^<i^h,  formerly  a  garden,  in  a  large 

walled  inclosure,   which  during  the 

niutiny  formed  a  stronghold  for  the 

rebels,  who  loop-holed  the  walls  for 

musketry.     It   was   also    here    that 

two  thousand  Sepoys,  all  trained  in 

the  Bengal    army,    had    established 

themselves,   but   were   killed   within 

two  hours  hy  the  Highlanders  under 

Campbell.  The  buildings  are  in  ruins, 

and  as  much  as   possible  they   are 

kept  in  the  same  State  as  when  eva- 

cuated  during  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 

that  the  walls  may  bear  witness.  The 

cemetery  is  still  kept  in  order,  and 

tabletsand  monuments  indicate  where 

He  many  of  the  gallant  and  brave 

men   who   feil   during    the    attack. 

What  changes  have  come  over  India 

since  the  siege  of  that  fair  city  of 

Lucknow!  Jesse  Brown,  dinna  ye  hear 

the  Slogan  of  modern  life?     Brave- 

hearted  little    Scotch   lassie   whose 

tireless    hope,    greater    endurance, 

cneery  encouragement  and  patient, 

uncomplaining  eyes    put    to   shame 

and  upheld  the  courage  of   strong 

men. 


Strange  how  travelers  pass  and 
repass  each  other  in  rounding  the 
earth ;  here  at  Lucknow  I  meet  again 

with  Mr.  C ,  a  retired  New  York 

banker  and  one  of  the  "Belgic'^ 
party  who  crossed  the  Pacific  last 
fall.  The  last  time  we  met  we  were 
horse-backing  it  together  in  the 
Nizam's  possessions  and  traveling 
toward  his  capital  of  Hyderabad. 
Near  the  close  of  one  sultry  evening 
we  were  joined  by  a  Parsee  merchant 
from  the  Chowringhee  road  in  Cal-  * 
cutta  who  purposed  stopping  at  the 
same  Dak  (bungalow)  as  ourselves 
that  night.  Hyderabad  was  once  a 
favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Thugs  of 
India,  and  the  subject  Coming  up 
during  the  ride,  the  Parsee  proved 
to  be  well  informed  regarding  the 
rise  and  fall  of  those  stranglers.  It 
appears  that  the  System  of  Thuggee 
was  unknown  to  and  unsuspected  by 
the  people  of  India  themselves  for 
many  years.  The  continent  is  so 
vast,  and  the  principalities  at  that 
time  were  so  numerous,  each  petty 
prince  being  an  independent  despot 
with  a  country  of  his  own,  that  no 
general  league  was  ever  entered  into 
for  the  protection  of  travelers;  the 
roads  were  mere  bridle  paths,  or  fit 
only  for  the  primitive  bullock  carts, 
and  people  traveling  alone  were  con- 
stantly  in  peril  from  the  Thugs,  who 
were  robbers,  of  course,  as  well  as 
stranglers.  Finally  when  the  British 
government  in  India  took  up  the 
matter  in  earnest,  one  or  more  in- 
formers  were  admitted  from  nearly 
every  band  that  had  been  seized  and 
these  were  allowed  life  on  condition 
of  denouncing  their  associates. 
Among  others  betrayed  was  a  leader 
of  notoriety.  In  this  manner  Thug- 
gee was  found  to  be  practiced  all 
over  India,  and  the  Statements  of  the 
informers  were  frequently  verified  by 
the  disinterment  of  the  dead.  It 
was  also  extensively  practiced  on  the 
Ganges  by  many  of  the  boating 
population,  who  frequently  strangled 
such  passengers  as  they  could  entice 
into  their  boats  on  trips  up  and  down 
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the  river.  The  origin  of  the  sect  is 
supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  mist  of 
ages,  but  here  is  one  tradition :  In  the 
beginning  of  the  world  according  to 
the  Hindoos,  there  existed  a  creative 
and  a  destroying  power,  both  ema- 
nating  from  the  Supreme  Being. 
These  were  at  constant  enmity  with 
each  other;  the  creative  power,  how- 
ever,  peopled  the  earth  so  fast,  that 
the  destroyer  could  not  keep  pace 
with  him,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  do 
so;  but  was  permitted  to  use  every 
means  he  thought  might  avail. 
Among  others,  his  consort  Bow- 
hanee,  constructed  an  image,  into 
which,  on  this  occasion,  she  was 
empowered  to  infuse  the  breath  of 
Hfe.  No  sooner  was  this  effected 
than  she  assembled  a  number  of  her 
votaries,  whom  she  named  Thugs 
(destroyers)  and  instructed  them  in 
the  art  of  Thuggee,  and  to  prove  its 
efficacy,  with  her  own  hands,  de- 
stroyed  before  them  the  image  she 
had  made,  by  Strangulation.  She 
endowed  the  Thugs  with  superior  in- 
telligence  and  cunning,  in  order  that 
they  might  decoy  human  beings  to 
destruction,  and  sent  them  abroad 
into  the  world,  giving  them,  as  a  re- 
ward of  their  exertions,  the  plunder 
they  might  obtain  from  those  put  to 
death. 

On  the  initiation  of  a  new  member 
solemnities  were  gone  through,  fearful 
oaths  administered  and  a  silk  cord  or 
Strip  of  silk  cloth  given  to  him,  and 
he  was  instructed  in  their  use.  The 
best  of  these  red-handed  appliances 
were  made  at  Madras,  and  called  a 
Madras  cloth  or  a  Madras  cord. 
When  a  cloth  was  used  it  was  much 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  ordinary 
handkerchief  A  large  knot  was  tied 
at  one  end  with  a  silver  coin  inserted; 
this  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  the 
piain  end  being  in  the  right,  and 
about  as  much  space  left  between  the 
two  ends  as  would  nearly  encompass 
a  man's  neck;  the  closed  hands  had 
the  palms  uppermost.  The  cloth  or 
cord  was  thrown  from  behind,  and 
when  they  got  it  tight,  the  knuckles 


were  suddenly  turned  into  the  neck, 
giving  a  sharp  wrench  to  either  side 
that  was  most  convenient.     If  well 
done  silent  and  instant  death  foUowed. 
In  fact,  the  man  was  dead  before  fall- 
ing  to  the  ground.     The  bodies  were 
robbed  and  buried,  all  traces  of  the 
graves    being    carefully  obliterated. 
Their  goddess  Bowhanee,  being  a  wo- 
man,  it  was  thought  distasteful  to  her 
to  slay  that  sex,  and  they  were  gen- 
erally  spared  unless  the  Thug's  safe- 
ty  seemed  to  require  the  death  blow. 
Some  others  were  exempt — dancing 
men,  musicians  and  maimed  or  lep- 
rous  persons.     The  Parsee  appeared 
to  think  the  murderous  sect  extinct 
in  India,  but  a  Benares  Hindoo  told 
the  writer  positively  and  with  much 
earnestness    that    its    devotees    still 
practiced  their  horrid  rites  in  places 
remote    from   railway    or    diligence 
routes   and   other   traveled   centers. 
Certain  it  is  that  offerings  to  the  god- 
dess Bowhanee  are  still  made.     The 
ex-banker  and  the  writer  were  much 
interested,  and  the  conversation  was 
kept  up  during  the  evening  repast 
and  well  into  the   night.      Finally, 
tired  with  the  day '  s  long  ride  or  made 
drowsy  by  the  heavy  flimes  of  the 
Persian  tobacco  the  parsee  was  Smok- 
ing, I  threw  myself  down  for  the  night 
on  some  rice  mats  in  a  corner  of  the 
bungalow,  feil  into  a  troubled   sleep 
and  dreamed  of  Indian  stranglers  and 
a    Madras   cord  until   I  woke  strug^- 
gHng. 

In  glancing  over  his  Journal  the 
writer  finds  little  of  interest  on  the 
joumey  between  Lucknow  and  Bom- 
bay, but  in  Bombay  itself  there  are 
many  things  well  worth  seeing.  A 
ramble  through  native  bazaars  in 
India  is  also  in  evidence,  and  when 
nothing  eise  offers  they  are  retumed 
to  again  and  again.  An  Institution 
in  Bombay  is  the  Pinjrapool,  an 
asylum  for  aged,  decrepit,  lame  or 
abandoned  animals  of  all  kinds. 
These,  otherwise  homeless  and  with- 
out  food,  here  find  shelter  and  are 
well  fed.  The  Jains,  who  were  se- 
ceders   from    Buddhism,   profess  for 
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animal  life  an  unboundecl  regard,  and 
believe  that  not  only  should  man  do 
no  härm  to  creatures  of  any  kind, 
but  that  he  is  bound  to  protect  their 
lives  and  alleviate  their  ills.  Influ- 
enced  by  this  belief,  the  pious  Jain, 


if  he  ineets  a  snake  on  the  road,  will 
niove  out  of  its  way  rather  than  at- 
tempt  to  injure  it.  This  respect  for 
the  sacredness  of  animal  life  has  in- 
duced  the  wealthy  Jains  to  establish 
and  endow  hospitals  where  all  sick 
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or  deformed  animals  of  whatever 
kind  are  received,  taken  care  of  tili 
they  are  cured,  or  kept  during  life  in 
case  of  permanent  injuries.  One 
hundred  thousand  rupees  are  ex- 
pended  annually  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  one  at  Bombay.  Broken- 
legged  cattle  and  horses,  worthless 
dogs,  diseased  or  otherwise,  home- 
less  cats,  pigeons,  monkeys,  etc., 
may  there  live  out  their  natural  lives, 
and  the  number  received  is  only 
limited  by  the  means  available. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
richness  and  variety  of  outlines  of 
the  streets  in  the  native  town  of  Bom- 
bay. The  ground  floors  of  the 
houses  are  supported  by  colonnades 
of  wood,  while  rieh  carvings  are 
lavished  on  the  pillars,  the  balconies, 
the  rosettes  of  the  Windows  and  the 
architraves  and  corners  of  the  roof 
The  narrow,  irregulär  streets  are 
blocked  up  by  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan,  living  mass  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed — women  in  robes  of  scarlet,  blue 
and  gold,  Persians  in  high,  shaggy 
hats,  Parsees  in  cherry-colored  silk 
trousers,  tall  soldiers,  Rajputs,  China- 
men,  swaggering  Mussulmen  in  tur- 
bans  of  green,  sleek  Marwarees  with 
tight-fitting,  parti-cülored  turbans 
of  red  and  yellow.  This  tide 
of  human  life  rolls  down  the  center 
of  the  Street  unmindful  of  the 
conveyances  which  are  ploughing 
their  way  through  it.  There  are 
draft  horses  with  cork-lined  hoods  to 
shelter  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun,and  high-stepping  Arabian  steeds 
worth  their  weight  in — well,  in  silver. 
With  much  ado  the  traveler  threads 
his  way  past  smaU,  quaint  shops 
wherein  are  displayed  all  the  dazzling 
wares  of  the  East.  Behind  immense 
trays  of  sweetmeats  sits  a  fat,  greasy, 
half-nude  confectioner ;  and  as  the 
Hindoos  will  only  eat  and  drink  from 
vessels  of  brass,  the  brazen  art  is 
represented  on  all  sides.  There  are 
small  hovels  in  a  squalor-haunted  re- 
gion,  where  lean  old  men,  acid-eaten 
and  ghostly,  are  manufacturing  the 
most  delicate  traceries  in  silver-work, 


and  their  only  implements  consist  of 
a  blow-pipe,  an  anvil,  a  hammer  and 
a  pair  of  pinchers.  The  sidewalks 
have  a  sanguinary  look  here  and 
there  where  great  splashes  of  blood- 
red  saliva  are  seen,  the  result  of 
chewing  the  betel  nut  and  leaves,  a 
practice  that  is  foUowed  everywhere 
and  persistently  in  India  by  both 
sexes,  but  stories  about  the  extraor- 
dinary  powers  of  endurance  it  im- 
parts  to  its  devotees  are  travelers* 
tales;  it  is  a  strong  excitant  of  the  sali- 
vary  glands,  and  colors  the  Ups  a 
bright  vermilion. 

Strolling  along  a  suburban  road 
one  morning  I  reached  a  blank  wall 
from  above  which  floated  long  vol- 
umes  of  noisome  smoke,  drifting 
across  the  country,  and  myriads  of 
bright  sparks  rising  in  the  air.  It 
was  the  Hindoo  cremating  grounds, 
and  the  smoke  and  sparks  were 
thrown  off  from  the  burning  corpses. 
Beyond  the  crematory  a  long  two- 
storied  building  has  been  erected  by 
a  charitable  Mohammedan  gentleman 
to  accommodate  pilgrims  to  Mecca; 
beyond  this  is  reached  the  rise  to 
Malabar  Hill.  Passing  through  nar- 
row streets  lined  with  stately  resi- 
dences,  the  traveler  comes  to  a  sa- 
cred  pool  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
great  Square  entirely  surrounded 
by  temples;  large  flights  of  stone 
Steps  lead  down  to  the  water' s  edge 
where  an  immense  throng  of  Hin- 
doos, male  and  female,  in  bright- 
colored  attire,  press  round  the  brink 
of  the  silent  pool.  Some  disrobe  and 
plunge  in,  others  sprinkle  themselves 
with  the  sacred  water,  others  kneel 
on  the  Steps,  while  all  pray  with  the 
utmost  fervor.  Passing  along  the 
crest  of  Malabar  Hill,  there  breaks 
upon  the  view  one  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  in  the  wide  world.  In  the  £ir 
distance  are  the  picturesque  hüls  of 
Mahratta  land,  bathed  in  a  blue  and 
purple  haze  from  the  mountains  to 
the  distant  horizon  of  the  sea;  the 
islands  nearest  in  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant,  tropical  Vegetation,  and 
between  those  and  the  Malabar  coast 
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lies  the  great  inlet  known  as  Bombay 
harbor.  A  mile  or  more  farther  on 
staijd  the  celebrated  towers  of  silence, 
where  the  Parsees,  the  fire-worship- 
€rs,  deposit  their  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures.  On  the  neighboring 
trees  and  on  the  white  walls  which 
enclose  the  towers,  these  monstrous 
birds  are  seen  in  flocks.  Suddenly 
they  rise  in  the  air — ^a  corpse  is  be- 
ing  brought  up  the  Steps.  The  sor- 
rowing  relatives  leave  the  body  of 
the  young  girl  at  the  door  of  the 
tower,  from  whence  it  is  taken  within 
by  attendant  priests  and  placed  on 
an  iron  grating.  Meanwhile  some 
cormorants  have  left  their  prey  on 
the  reef  to  join  the  vultures  in  their 
feast  on  the  shore;  the  moment  the 


priests  retire  the  loathsome  fowls, 
chattering  with  hunger  and  fury, 
swoop  down  to  strip  the  body  of 
every  particleof  flesh;  anothercloud 
of  the  winged  body-snatchers  fly  up 
into  view,  screaming  and  fighting 
among  themselves  over  some  long 
fragment  of  the  vitals,  tili  somehow 
the  jarring  discord  is  ended  and  they 
settle  down  once  more  behind  the 
white-^valled  sepulchre,  while  the  hor- 
rified  spectator  turns  away  trembling 
at  the  thought  of  what  is  going  on. 
In  an  hour  or  two  nothing  remains 
but  a  gleaming  white  skeleton  with 
the  long,  bony  hands  pointing  north 
and  south.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
bearers  return  and  place  the  bones 
in  a  central  well.  G,  H,  Snell, 
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II. 

WHAT   THE   SCRIPTURES   SAY. 

The  Eiders  that  preach  before  the 
Latter-day  Saints  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes:  (i)  those  that 
read  much  and  think  much;  (2) 
those  that  read  little  yet  think  much; 
(3)  those  that  read  much,  yet  think 
little;  (4)  those  that  read  litde  and 
think  less.  The  last  class,  in  this 
year  of  grace,  is  a  big  one. 

I  should  be  tempted  here  to  de- 
vote a  Paragraph  of  kindly  advice 
to  this  class,  were  I  not  hopeless  of 
its  ever  reaching  them.  Solomon 
uTote  many  striking  proverbs  about 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  them 
that  refuse  to  seek  it.  But  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  they  were  ever  read  by 
the  people  whose  attention  he  tried 
to  catch.  At  any  rate  the  wise  man 
ielt  like  "braying  them  in  a  mortar,*' 
hut  confessed  it  very  doubtilil  wheth- 
^r  even  this  would  improve  them. 
Let  me  not  seem  satirical.  These  are 
generally  good  men — ^goody-good. 
The  only  mistake  they  make  in 
preaching  is  in  setting  their  tongues 
J^ging  and  then  going  oft  and 
"    :  them. 


Seriously,  I  profess  no  charity  for 
the  fossilized  Latter-day  Saint, 
especially  the  fossilized  Eider.  Pro- 
gressiveness — this  grand  device  is 
not  alone  emblazoned  on  our  banner : 
it  is  the  very  genius  that  carries  the 
banner.  It  is  not  a  time  to  bury 
our  talents.  Thought  today  must 
breed  fast,  talents  duplicate  them- 
selves daily,  hourly.  For  us  that 
have  the  whole  world  to  move,  it  is 
a  crime  to  stand  still,  or  merely  beat 
time. 

Mormon  theology  embraces  such 
a  variety  of  truths  that  nothing 
which  affectsthe  temporal,  the  social, 
or  the  Spiritual  welfare  of  man,  can 
come  amiss  on  Sundays  if  selected 
by  the  spirit  of  Inspiration.  Indeed, 
anything  that  arouses  attention  and 
stimulates  thought — be  it  gospel 
principle  or  advice  about  husbanding 
crops — will  be  not  only  listened  to  but 
relished  by  Latter-day  Saints,  such 
is  our  boundless  respect  for  all 
God's  truths. 

But  it  requires  thought  to  arouse 
thought.  Then  what  can  be  ex- 
pected  from  men  that  never  think, 
themselves?      What   can    the   Spirit 
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find  there  to  edify  the  people?  Often 
there  is  but  a  very  scant  störe  to 
draw  from,  even  of  the  ideas  of 
others.  Such  minds  resemble  second- 
hand  junk-shops.  The  sermons 
drawn  therefrom  are  wearisome 
patchwork,  made  up  thoughts  and 
ideas  disconnected ;  aged  but  not 
venerable;  wom  out  by  having  been 
Said  a  thousand  times  before;  dressed 
in  a  villainous  garb  of  insufferable 
phrases,  old  and  long;  platitudes 
with  the  green  mould  clinging  to 
them. 

And  yet  such  sermons  are  gen- 
erally  prefaced  by  a  commiseration 
of  sectarian  preaching  and  by  thanks 
to  heaven  that  Eiders  in  this  Church 
are  required  to  take  no  thought  about 
what  they  shall  say.  Is  it  not  the 
case  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican 
over  again  ?  *'0  Lord,  I  thank 
Thee  that  I  who  take  no  thought 
am  a  fit  vessel  for  Thy  inspiration, 
and  that  I  am  not  like  yonder  publi- 
can who  doth  meanly  grub  among 
books  and  men  for  thoughts  and 
ideas. ' ' 

What  justification  have  such  Eiders 
from  Scripture?  Let  us  examine 
what  the  Lord  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Ina  revelation  given  to  Joseph 
the  Prophet,  September  22nd  and 
23rd,  1832,  occurs  the  following 
passage: 

"Neither  take  ye  thought  before- 
hand  what  ye  shall  say,  but  treasure 
up  in  yotir  minds  continually  the 
7vords  of  life,  and  it  shall  be  given 
in  the  very  hour  that  portion  that 
shall  be  needed   unto  every  man."* 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  put 
part  of  this  passage  in  italics.  The 
first  and  the  last  part  have  been  re- 
peated  and  emphasized  so  often, 
that  I  thought  it  well,  by  way  of  a 
change,  to  direct  special  attention  to 
the  middle  part — the  kernel,  without 
which  the  passage  becomes  an  empty 
shell.  Looking  at  this  middle  part, 
one  feels  a  certain  relief  in  the 
thought  that  he  need  not  credit — or 

•  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  See.  84:  versc  85. 


Charge — the  spirit  of  inspiration  with 
all  that  he  listens  to  under  the  name 
of  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  the  Lord  does  not  depart 
from  the  natural.  He  has  never 
promised  to  quench  the  thirsty  from 
a  dried-up  well,  nor  feed  the  hungr>- 
from  an  empty  store-house.  He  has, 
indeed,  promised  that  '*it  shall  be 
given  in  the  very  hour  that  portion" 
which  is  mete  for  every  man;  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  who  is 
called  to  mete  out  what  is  thus 
needed  shall  have  stored  his  mind 
continually  with  the  word  of  God. 

This  thought  is  re-inforced  by  con- 
sidering  the  office  of  the  spirit  of 
inspiration : 

*'But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  [i.  e. 
stored  up  truths]  to  your  remem- 
brance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you. ' '  *  But  what  if  there  be  nothing 
stored  up  to  bring  to  remembrance? 

"He  shall  teach  you  all  things." 
Again:  **He  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth."t  But  what  if  the  Eider  has 
ceased  to  be  an  ardent  Student  under 
this  divine  teacher?  What  if  he  has 
practically  died  in  all  his  branches 
save  memory,  and  even  this  retums 
year  by  year  a  scrubbier  fiiiit?  Do 
we  not  too  often  have  to  listen  to  re- 
iterated  sermons  which  are  but  the 
remnants  —  the  scraps  and  dried 
bones — of  former  feasts? 

This  brings  into  consideration  the 
last  refuge  of  those  who  still  believe 
that  it  is  God's  part  of  preaching  to 
bring  to  our  Sabbath  meetings  the 
bread  of  life  already  baked,  sliced 
and  buttered;  man's,  but  to  distribute 
it.  By  way  of  substantiating  this 
belief,  these  frequently  relate  how  the 
Lord  called  them:  from  the  loom, 
from  the  work  bench,  from  the  mine, 
or  from  the  plow ;  placed  them  before 
eager  audiences  to  preach  the  gospel 
restored  to  earth;  how  they  were 
utterly  unprepared  by  previous  train- 
ing — in  many  cases  not  knowing  how 

*  John  xiv:  26.  t  John  xvi:  13. 
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to  read;  how  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  them,  and  they  became  elo- 
quent; thoughts  unknown  before 
grew  into  discourses;  the  Bible  be- 
came a  Urim  and  Thummim,  from 
which  they  quoted  at  will  to  support 
the  new  doctrines;  finally  how  the 
occasion  passed,  the  Inspiration 
ceased,  and  they  became  their  un- 
lettered  selves  again,  yet  overwhelm- 
ed  with  astonishment. 

Now,  this  circumstance,  often  mar- 
veled  at,  is  not  marvelous  save  in 
the  same  sense  that  every  sunrise  is 
marvelous.  God  has  always  worked 
so.  The  real  marvei  would  be  if  He 
made  this  dispensation  an  exception. 

But  this  is  by  the  side.  My  point 
is  the  shallowness  of  the  conclusion, 
jirsi  so,  always  so,  which  some 
Eiders  draw  from  this  object  lesson. 
It  seems  to  me  that  only  childish 
reasoning  could  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  because  the  Lord  at  first 
gave  everything  but  voice,  that  there- 
after  the  Eider  is  required  to  fumish 
only  voice.  What  man  will  argue, 
because  bis  fether  once  carried  him 
inhisarms,  and  his  mother  fed  him 
^•ith  a  spoon,  that  they  should  always 
feed  and  carry  him?  And  yet  occa- 
sionally  we  find  a  man  who  insists 
that  the  Lord  must  do  this  very  thing 
for  him,  intellectually  speaking,  as  if 
he  were  still  an  infent  in  the  Gospel. 

Consider  in  this  connection  the 
effect  of  another  circumstance.  Here 
^  the  seien  of  a  prominent  family ,  a 
young  man  who  has  literally  run  wild ; 
**ho  knows  all  about  lassoing  and 
nding  a  broncho,  about  stock  raising 
and  maverick-hunting,  yet  is  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  hopelessly 
so,  unless — stränge  alternative — un- 
jess  called  on  a  mission.  And  so  he 
^  ^led.  Two  or  three  years  pass 
swiftly.  Ere  his  friends  have  ceased 
to  miss  him,  he  returns,  and  is  called 
to  address  his  brethren  and  sisters. 
^-^  it  be  possible  !  Is  this  the  same 
y^Ji^g  man  that  broke  down  in  a 
^  minute    farewell    talk?     What 


nuency  in  speech,  what   aptness 
quotmg  scripture  !      What  force 


m 
of 


character,  what  warmth  of  spirit ! 
"Is  it  not  marvelous  what  the  Lord 
can  do  in  so  [short  a  time!  Verily, 
as  the  scriptures  say :  *  Take  no 
thought  about  what  ye  shall  say'  — 
this  is  the  only  school  for  the  true 
preacher.  * ' 

Such  is  the  ünpression — at  least 
among  the  unthinking,  and  that 
means  a  great  number  of  similar 
young  men  who  go  on  in  serene 
thoughtiessness,  blindly  trusting  that 
when  they  shall  be  called,  some 
miracle  will  transform  them  also  from 
Cowboys  to  preacher^. 

They  are  right.  A  miracle  will  be 
worked.  But  the  Lord  will  take 
care  that  they  are  the  workers  of  it. 
You,  young  man,  who  have  just  re- 
tumed — let  me  put  you  upon  the 
stand.  Did  you  find  a  mind  utterly 
untrammeled  with  ideas  a  good  pre- 
paration  for  preaching?  Did  you 
excite  astonishment  or  pity  in  your 
first  congregation?  in  your  tenth  ?  in 
your  fiftieth  ?  How  did  the  miracle 
that  transformed  you  begin?  Are 
you  anxious  to  pass  through  the  be- 
ginning  again?  Nay,  dwell  upon  it 
for  the  benefit  of  these  lazy  young 
hopefuls. 

Ah,  how  the  Lord  made  you  suf- 
fer as  only  a  condemned  soul  can 
suffer  for  your  past  indifference  and 
indolence!  How  you  were  laughed 
at  and  hooted!  Ignoramus  that  you 
are!  You  that  know  scarcely  the 
first  syllable  of  the  gospel  set  up  for 
a  teacher  of  mankind! 

Such  were  the  taunts  that  directly 
or  indirectly  reached  your  ears.  Try 
as  you  might,  the  Lord  would  not 
suffer  you  to  feel  the  consolation  of 
a  martyr;  but  in  the  keenest  manner 
possible.  He  burned  it  into  your 
soul ;     TAis  is  your  true  seif, 

On  the  way  to  your  field  of  labor 
you  already  feit  qualms  of  incom- 
petence.  But  these  you  set  aside  by 
the  fond  trust:  I  am  God's  servant; 
He  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  defeated. 
But  in  this,  how  cruelly  you  were 
undeceived!  He  not  only  suffered 
you    to    be   ignominiously    defeated 
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time  after  time,  but  did  not  interfere 
when  you  were  utterly  routed. 

After  such  experiences  you  proba- 
bly  paid  yourself  a  visit  in  some 
secluded  grove;  reflected;  feit  your 
utter  aloneness  and  insignificance; 
perhaps  shed  tears — tears  that  came 
from  the  deep-^tears  that  un- 
burdened  a  black  cloud;  and  ended 
by  telling  your  Father  something 
about  yourself  in  a  way  that  you 
never  told  it  before. 

Thus  at  last  you  were  humbled — 
crushed  to  the  earth.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
miracle.  You  rarely  refer  to  this 
episode  in  your  career.  It  would  be 
profitable  for  the  young  men,  the 
future  preachers  of  Zion,  if  you 
would  do  so  often — pictüring  it  in  its 
native  colors,  as  I  have  tried  to  do. 
But  you  shrink  from  even  recalling 
it.  And  then  there  is  your  egotistic 
seif,  persuading  you  even  now  that 
perhaps  after  all  you  were  really  a 
martyr. 

But  the  fact  remains.  In  your 
heart  of  hearts,  you  expected  great 
things  of  the  Lord;  you  expected 
that  when  He  looked  upon  your 
helplessness,  rather  than  see  you  put 
to  open  shame,  He  would  somehow 
fill  your  mind  with  eloquent  sermons 
ready  made,  as  He  did  some  of  your 
brethren  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church. 

You  forgot  to  take  into  account 
that  they  were  called  on  a  moment's 
warning  and  could  not  be  held  ac- 
countable  for  ignorance  of  the  gos- 
pel,  while  you  have  spent  your 
whole  life  in  Zion  and  shimned  the 
very  schools,  associations,  and  meet- 
ings  designed  to  prepare  you  for  this 
work.  You  forgot  that  the  Lord  never 
gives:  He  rewards.  You  forgot  the 
law  of  equivalents,  as  true  in  religion 
as  in  farming  or  trading:  You  can- 
not  get  something  for  nothing;  and 
that  other  law,  as  true  in  preaching 
as  in  teaching:  You  cannot  give 
w^hat  you  have  not  got. 

These  are  profound  yet  very  ele- 


mentary  truths.  But  you  had  to  be 
brought  low  before  you  could  be 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  them — be- 
fore you  could  realize  that  the  great 
law  of  the  universe  is  work.  But 
once  you  did  realize  it,  how  eagerly 
you  began  to  repair  the  waste  et 
your  past  lile!  The  Bible  became 
your  dearest  friend.  Day  and  night 
you  read  and  thought  and  prayed. 
And  the  light  began  to  dawn.  The 
sun  arose  brighter,  the  world  looked 
lovelier,  and  mankind  became  dear, 
inexpressibly  dear,  to  you.  As  each 
truth  flashed  upon  your  mind,  you 
longed  for  the  tongue  of  an  angel  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  whole  world. 
When  that  world  turned  but  a  dull 
ear,  you  were  saddened  but  not 
discouraged. 

"Thank  heaven,"  you  exclaimed, 
"I  shall  profit  by  it  if  you  do  reject 
it." 

Your  growth  was  now  so  rapid, 
truths  now  multiplied  so  fest,  as  to 
seem  like  revelation.  Worlds  past, 
present,  and  future  opened  to  your 
mind  as  in  a  vision,  and  you  saw  ex- 
actiy  your  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe.  And  no  wonder;  for 
you  were  now  a  true  Student,  with 
the  surest  of  all  guides,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  for  your  teacher.  Thus  was 
the  miracle  accomplished;  the  cow- 
boy  was  transformed  to  a  preacher  of 
righteousness. 

Now,  kind  reader,  look  carefully 
at  this  case.  Can  you  find  anything 
in  it  to  justify  the  hope  that  God  will 
reward  indolence?  What  a  question! 
you  say.  Well,  suppose  it  be  a  fond, 
trusting — yea,  prayerfiil  indolence? 
If  a  man  neglect  by  Observation,  by 
reading,  and  by  thinking  to  get  ideas, 
may  be  reasonably  expect,  when 
called  upon  to  preach,  that  the  Lord 
will  come  to  his  rescue,  and  put  oil 
into  his  lamp? 

That,  you  say,  is  an  easy  question. 
Well,  I  want  to  make  this  thought 
hii  the  mark  squarely.  Suppose  he 
be  a  good  man  (goodish  is  a  better 
term),  one  who  prays  earnestly  the 
prayer  of  habit,  who  pays  his  tithes. 
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etc.,  but  nevertheless,  one  who,  in 
spite  of  all  these  good  qualities,  is 
mentally  lazy.  What  will  be  the 
quality  of  his  sermon?  Whom  shall 
we  praise  or  blame  for  it? 

I  answer  this  question  only  for 
myself.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
profitless  hour  than  that  spent  in 
listening  to  an  aimless  Speaker; 
whose  "remarks'*  are  spread  out 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  actually 
touch  nothing  but  the  peaks  of 
thought;  whose  wom-out  generali- 
ties  one  sees  with  dread  a^  off  as, 
one  by  one  they  come,  each  caused 
by  some  familiär  word,  which  like 
astone  in  the  road,  bobs  up  in  the  dis- 
tance  and  throws  the  discourse  into 
arut 

The  weary  leng^h  of  these  ruts  Ls 
painfiiUy  familiär  to  you.  Occasion- 
ally  you  are  beguiled  into  an  idle 
curiosity  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
a  Variation  this  time.  But  generally 
you  will  be  disappointed;  for  the 
man  that  can  inflict  platitude  after 
platitude  upon  a  congregation,  is  not 
the  man  of  sufficient  mind-activity  to 
draw  new  applications  from  old  truths. 

What  is  my  duty,  then?  May  I 
stay  away  from  meeting?  No ;  I  will 
go,  even  though  I  know  such  a  ram- 
bling  talk  is  Coming.  The  real  bless- 
ing  of  a  Sabbath  meeting — the 
strengthening  of  one's  determination 
and  the  renewal  of  his  covenants 
which  come  from  thoughtfully  and 
prayerflilly  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment — no  preacher  can  take  away. 
This  blessing  received,  I  can  sit  back 
toan  hour's  punishment,  if  need  be, 
and  count  it  among  the  blessings  of 
adversity. 

And  now  one  word  to  those  of  my 
hrethren  who  will  rise  up  and  say  this 
cnticism  comes  from  a  disaflfected 
mind  and  a  fault-finding  spirit.  I 
am  fiilly  aware  of  the  danger  I  run 
of  being  misjtidged  by  thus  speaking 
right  out.  I  know,  too,  how  a  man's 
usefiilness  is  crippled  once  it  is  be- 
Keved  he  is  '*on  the  road  to  apos- 
^."  Indeed,  it  is  from  fear  of  this 
misjudgment    that    ten    men    think 


what  they  will  not  say,  where  one 
man  says  what  he  thinks.  Let  those 
who  doubt  this,  visit  and  talk  con- 
fidentially  with  the  multitudes  of 
Latter-day  Saints  who  now  seldom 
go  to  meeting.  For  myself,  let  me 
say,  it  has  given  me  no  pleasure  to 
handle  without  gloves  what  I  regard  as 
a  serious  abuse.  But  the  articles  I 
still  have  in  view  on  preaching  necessi- 
tate  the  establishing  of  clear-cut  views 
on  the  points  I  have  discussed.  I 
might  have  used  langijage  so  polished 
in  phrase  and  distant  in  meaning  as 
to  arouse  no  cnticism ;  but  this  would 
have  left  the  matter  untouched,  and 
burdened  The  Contributor  with 
columns  of  empty  words.  For  the 
present,  then,  let  my  candor  and 
bluntness  count  for  evidence  of  hon- 
esty  and  sincerity. 

But  after  all  what  matters  any 
one*s  opinion?  The  question  still 
remains.  An  aimless,  rambling  ser- 
mon is  or  is  not  profitless;  it  is  or  is 
not  inspired  by  God.  Perhaps  it 
will  help  US  to  decide  by  watching  its 
effect  upon  any  congregation.  Among 
the  portion  that  sleep,  some  of  whom 
are  on  the  stand,  may  be  counted 
here  and  there  leading  members  ot 
the  ward.  Of  the  portion  awake, 
the  majority  show  the  leaden  eye 
and  lacicadaisical  expression,  which 
were  it  in  the  school-room,  would  be 
the  agony  of  a  teacher  accustomed 
to  sparkling  attention.  There  re- 
mains then  the  third  class,  the  pun- 
ished  few  who  have  been  vainly 
trying  to  gather  and  combine  some- 
thing  from  this  aimless  scattering. 
These  you  can  generally  teil  by  the 
squirming  way  they  have  of  trying 
to  fit  their  seats.  After  meeting,  go 
and  have  a  confidential  chat  with  one 
of  them.     You  will  be  edified. 

To  what  purpose,  it  may  beasked. 
is  this  thought  illustrated  from  so 
many  Standpoints?  Chiefly  that  we 
as  a  people  may  choose  intelligently 
between  these  two  alternatives: 

First.  Shall  we  cling  to  the  fiction 
that  every  Eider  is  inspired  that  first 
asks  for  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the 
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Saints  and  then  launches  out  on  a 
sermon?  If  so,  we  have  some 
curious  consequences  to  consider: 

1.  No  matter  how  scattering  or 
irrelevant  the  sermon,  being  inspired, 
it  is  as  God  would  have  it;  conse- 
quently, 

2.  Those  who  feit  punished  in  lis- 
tening,  and  those  who  stayed  away 
to  avoid  hearing  it,  must  be  account- 
ed  on  the  highway  to  apostasy,  since 
they  find  fault  with  what  is  inspired. 

3.  The  only  gnes,  then,  really  ben- 
efited  by  the  sermon  are  those  who 
slept  and  those  who  wandered,  that 
is  to  say,  those  who  did  not  hear  it 
(which  is  doubüess  true).  Now 
this  plan  while  admirably  adapted  to 
foster  mental  indolence  and  keep  up 
the  prestige  of  fossilized  Eiders,  is 
almost  equally  as  admirable  for  thin- 
ning  out  congregations  and  thus 
cutting  down  the  bürden  of  building 
new  meeting  houses. 

Second. — Shall  we  hold  that  the 
Lord  is  ever  ready,  in  the  hour 
thereof,  to  mete  out  to  every  man 
what  is  needful  to  him,  provided  the 
Speaker  shall  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  such  inspiration? 
And  consequently,  if  he  has  not,  he 
speaks  simply  from  the  fullness  or 
emptiness  of  his  own  head.  This 
also  leads  to  some  important  conse- 
quences: 

I.  Latter-day  Saints  will  occasion- 
ally  characterize  a  sermon  with  the 
same    force   and   brevity   that   they 


speak  of  a  mismanaged,  weed-grown 
form,  and  not  fear  that  their  Standing 
may  be  misjudged  on  account  of  do- 
ing  so.  It  seems  to  me  a  healthy 
rule  to  count  that  charity  misplaced 
which  fosters  the  evil  it  feeds,  be  it 
beggary  or  mental  laziness.  There 
was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  most 
of  our  schoolrooms  were  filled  by 
just  such  inattentive,  sleepy  gather- 
ings  as  I  have  been  trying  to  portray. 
How  long,  think  you,  would  they 
have  remained  so,  had  the  teachers 
been  covered  by  the  charity  now 
thrown  round  our  Eiders?  Let  us 
not  fear  a  healthy  public  awakening 
on  this  point.  Marvels  will  grow 
out  of  it,  for 

2.  Fossils  will  break  through  their 
Shells  and  begln  to  grow  again. 
Young  men  will  feel  that  the  first 
qualification  of  a  preachfer  is  to  know 
something,  to  feel  something,  and  to 
think  something.  Eiders  who  refuse 
to  learn  the  lesson  will  at  least,  out 
of  very  shame,  forbear  to  inflict  up- 
on  the  congregation  the  hackneyed 
phraseology  of  memory.     Thus, 

3.  Preaching  will  be  made  a  study 
both  as  to  subject  matter  and  method 
of  delivery,  just  as  teaching  has  al- 
ready  been ;  and  equally  good  results 
may  be  expected  to  follow.  If  the 
teacher  has  found  the  secret  of  inter- 
esting  little  children,  let  not  the 
preacher  despair  of  finding  the  way 
to  interest  grown-up  children. 

N,  L.  Nelson. 


MY    VISIT    TO    SANTA    FE. 


If  you  should  desire  to  visit  Santa 
Fe  you  are  obliged  to  get  off  the 
main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad  at  the  little 
Station  of  Lamy,  and  a  little  ride  of 
eighteen  miles  on  a  branch  line 
brings  you  to  the  historical  capital 
of  New  Mexico.  Santa  Fe  has 
the  territorial  penitentiary  and  a 
government  Indian  school  in  its 
suburbs.     The    University    of    New 


Mexico,  the  revenue  department 
building.  Fort  Marcy,  a  government 
military  post,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
capital,  which  was  burned  some  time 
since,  are  located  near  the  center  of 
town.  In  the  center  of  the  business 
district  is  located  **the  plaza,** 
(park,)  which  is  nicely  laid  of  with 
walks  and  lawns,  intermingled  with 
shade-trees,  then  in  the  center  of  the 
plaza  is  built  a   marble   monument. 
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This  is  dedicated  on  one  side  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fought  in  the 
Indian  wars  of  New  Mexico,  on 
another  to  the  New  Mexican  legis- 
lators  of  1866-7-8,  on  a  third  side 
to  the  Union  soldiers  who  were  slain  • 
in  the  Battie  of  Balvedere,  which  was 
fought  during  the  Civil  War  for  the 
possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the 
iburth  side  to  all  the  Union  soldiers 
who  engaged  in  that  fight.  ' '  What, '  * 
1  asked  myself,  "is  there  to  honor 
the  Confederates  who  fought  so 
bravely  for  what  they  considered 
right*''' 

But  the  modern  part  of  Santa  Fe 
is  mingled  side  by  side  with  the 
characteristic  Mexican  house  and 
crooked,  narrow,  dusty  streets.  San 
Francisco' s  Cathedral,  a  handsome 
huilding  of  modern  architecture  is 
surrounded  by  flat-roofed,  adobe 
^ouses;  the  sut^tantial,  brickconvent 
^th  its  many  improvements  is  to  the 
side  of  an  old,  tumbled-down  build- 
H^  while  the  Catholic  College 
Stands  by  the  old  church  which  was 
Wt  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  proba- 
My  by  members  of  Caronado*s  ex- 
pedition. 

The  ostensible  object  of  Caron- 
ado's  expedition  was  to  subjugate 
the  pueblo  or  town  Indians,  and 
leave  soldiers  and  priests  to  convert 
ihem  to  Catholicism,  though  gold 
w"as  a  far  greater  object  with  many 
of  its  members.  Having  conquered 
the  Taos  Indians,  they  founded 
Santa  Fe  near  the  Taos  village,  as  a 
missionary  center,  in  «543.  This 
makes  Santa  Fe  the  oldest  city  in 
the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  though  no  families  came  tili 
much  later. 

The  Spanish  captors  in  New  Mexi- 
co were  no  less  cruel  than  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  They  made  the 
Indians  leave  their  cliff  homes  and 
^ive  in  the  Valleys;  forced  them  to 
attend  mass  and  kneel  before  the 
•"^ages  of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  re- 
duced  them  to  slavery  to  build 
churches;  caused  each  door  of  the 
viJIage  to  be  topped  by  a  cross,  thus 


causing  the  Indians  to  feel  a  lurking 
hatred  for  the  Spaniards.  The  cap- 
tors kept  them  over-awed  by  soldiers 
for  over  a  Century,  until,  in  1680,  by 
the  assistance  of  roving  tribes,  the 
various  pueblo  tribes  rebelled,  driv- 
ing  the  Spanish  away  with  a  great 
slaughter,  from  all  the  missions  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Taos  then  bumed 
the  roof  of  the  church,  taking  also 
the  records  the  Spaniards  had  kept, 
and  burning  them.  So,  for  the  early 
history  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  Indian 
missions,  Spain  and  Mexico  must  be 
visited,  and  but  little  is  to  be  found 
there. 

The  old  church  is  an  adobe 
building,  with  two  massive  stone 
pillars  bracing  the  front  to  keep 
it  from  falling.  The  walls  are  built 
up  Square,  the  building  having 
a  flat  roof.  It  has  recently  received 
a  number  of  repairs  which  cause  it 
to  appear  as  if  built  more  recendy 
than  it  really  was.  The  pulpit  is  in 
the  east  end,  and  is  decorated  with 
images  and  paintings  of  a  gaudy 
hue.  Two  of  the  paintings  were, 
my  guide  told  me,  brought  from 
Spain  by  the  Cortez  expedition,  being 
all  of  so  early  a  date  that  survived 
the  burning  of  the  roof  An  old  bell 
cast  in  1368  now  kept  in  one  corner 
of  the  main  room  has  the  inscrip- 
tion:     "Pray  for  us,"  in  Spanish. 

The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  mas- 
sive oak,  and  are  covered  in  Indian 
style.  On  one  of  these  is  written 
in  Spanish:  "Old  Church  rebuilt  by 
De  Vaza  in  17 10,  after  having  been 
burnt  by  the  Taos  in  1680." 

Leaving  the  old  church  I  next 
visited  the  palace  of  the  Spanish 
governors  which  was  tumed  over  to 
the  Mexican  government  at  the  ces- 
sation  of  the  Mexican  Revolution, 
and  in  turn  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  being  still  Federal  property 
and  on  the  military  reser\^e  of  Fort 
Marcy.  The  building  reaches  an 
entire  block,  being  only  one  story 
high,  with  a  porch  on  the  front 
facing  the  street.     The  rooms  on  the 
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east  end  are  occupied  by  the  His- 
torical  Society  of  New  Mexico.  This 
enterprising  society  has  gathered 
many  relics  that  teil  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards. 
I  will  mention  a  few  that  are  of  the 
deepest  interest. 

Part  of  the  coUection  of  the  town 
or  Pueblo  Indian  relics  is  a  large 
number  of  stone  dishes  of  various 
shapes.  Many  of  these  are  dug 
from  very  old  ruins  thus  showing 
that  the  town  Indians  have  long 
used  dishes  for  grinding  com  and 
such  like  household  uses. 

A  coUection  of  Apache  relics  con- 
tains  a  flint  spear  head  about  four 
inches  long,  a  war  club  of  stone, 
and  a  spear  with  a  wooden  spike, 
thus  pointing  to  the  war-like  dis- 
position  of  the  roving  Apaches. 

That  the  town  Indians  had  a  form 
of  idolatry  has  always  been  be- 
lieved  by  historians  and  sanctioned 
by  early  Spanish  traditions.  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  coUection  of 
stone  idols  made  by  ex-Govemor 
Prince  of  New  Mexico.  These  are 
very  peculiar  in  workmanship,  some 
of  the  faces  being  almost  hideous. 
The  idols  are  generally  representa- 
tions  of  human  beings.  These  im- 
ages  consist  of  a  stone  pillar  gener- 
ally cylindrical  in  form,  with  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  marked  at  the  upper 
end,  while  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  the  neck.  The  hands  are  repre- 
sented  by  five  marks  about  the 
center,  which  are  cut  into  the  stone. 
The  feet  are  on  some  represented  by 
similar  marks  for  toes,  but  on  most 
all  no  signs  of  feet  are  seen.  Others 
were  the  images  of  frogs,  birds,  etc. , 
but  all  were  very  rüde  in  form  having 
only  a  crude  visage  of  the  animal 
represented.  This  style  of  work 
(rock  carving)  seems  to  have  been 
only  known  among  the  Indians  who 
lived  in  houses,  for  the  roving  tribes 
have  left  no  relics  of  such  work  and 
seem  to  have  never  done  any.  Then 
they  were  never  idolators  but  be- 
lieved  in  a  great  Spirit. 

The  society  has  also  collected   a 


large  number  of  stone  axes  and 
hammers,  which  universally  have  a 
groove  around  the  outside  so  that  a 
withe  was  twisted  around  for  a 
handle.  In  this  class  of  stone  work 
the  Pueblo  Indians  have  excelled. 
Their  manner  of  workmanship  is 
unknown  but  the  axes  are  made  of 
as  hard  stones  as  Silicates  and  are 
perfectly  smooth.  The  hammers  are 
of  many  shapes,  the  nicest  shape 
being  that  of  two  conical  bee- 
hives  placed  base  to  base  the  work 
being  so  geometrical  that  you  can 
scarcely  detect  a  difference  in  the 
two  sides.  These  facts  may  seem 
trifles,  but  work  done  in  such  pretty 
forms  as  this  shows  a  degree  of  ad- 
vancement  not  often  accorded  the 
Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

Neither  were  they  entirely  ignor- 
ant  of  machinery,  for  they  used  a 
drill,  made  of  a  small  wooden  wheel 
and  a  cylinder,  with  a  flint  for  a  point 
and  a  string  which  kept  the  drill 
moving  by  winding  and  unwinding, 
for  drilling  in  bone,  wood  or  rock, 

The  pottery  they  had  is  quite  at- 
tractive.  Some  is  made  for  Utility 
and  some  for  ornament.  Among  the 
coUection  I  noticed  an  immense 
jug  that  would  hold  about  twenty 
gallons,  which  no  doubt  had  been 
used  for  holding  water.  Other 
pieces  such  as  birds,  antelopes,  and 
human  beings  were  numerous.  The 
Indians  mould  all  pottery  by  shaping 
the  mud  between  their  hands,  they 
then  burn  the  dishes,  after  which 
they  smooth  the  outside  with  a 
stone,  and  paint  on  their  various  fig- 
ures  of  animals,  leaves,  and  geome- 
trical forms.  This  painting  is  done 
with  a  mineral  paint  that  is  entirely 
waterproof,  and  has  been  used  as  far 
back  as  the  ruins  of  the  present 
Pueblo  Indians  are  traceable. 

As  before  intimatedthe  Pueblo  In- 
dians were  not  strangers  to  wood- 
carving.  Their  form  of  work  is 
extremely  odd  to  the  eye  that  has 
been  used  to  our  forms  of  wood-carv- 
ing.  Their  carving  is  always  geo- 
metrical, though  it  seldom  is  a   leal 
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form.      The  work  is  usually  done  in 
^  or  pitch  pine  and  here  are  found 
sorne  pieces  of  the  rafters  from  the 
^'^  church  which  beautiiiilly  repre- 
^^  ^h^ir  work  in  its  purity. 
^^ides  using  colors   in   painting 
0  hK^^  they  used  to  paint  pictures 
Jj^   walls  of  their  houses  and  on 
g  ^^'      A  very  common  figure  was 
reaQk^'  with  a  cross   in    the   center 
'/^^Hg  to  each   side   of  the  ring, 
?  H\^d    in    blue    and    red    colors. 
»^uey  also  painted  pictures  of  animals, 
men  and  familiär   objects.       These 
specimens  are  here  preserved  as  are 
also  many  images  they  made  from 
wood  or  clay  to  represent  the  Savior, 
whom  they  illustrate   with   a   black 
pointed  beard,  black  eyes  and  eye- 
brows  and  strictly  Spanish  features 
and  costume,  or  St.  Michael,  whom 
they  represent  as  a  smooth-shaven 
boy.    This  work  though  done  to  the 
Order  of  the  Spaniards  shows  plainly 
theclassof  Indian  carvingand  paint- 
ing. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  no  doubt 
had  cloth  of  some  kind,  but  the  Pu- 
^blo  Indians  seem  to  have  worn  only 
skins  until  the  Spaniards  taught  them 
to  use  the  shuttie.  In  all  the  relics 
here  found  nothing  goes  to  show 
that  they  had  cloth,  and  the  paint- 
'"P  J>f  human  forms  on  pottery, 
wnich  are  taken  from  old  ruins,  are 
always  clad  in  skins. 

These  Indians  evidently  knew  a 
Uttle  of  war  for  (digressing  from 
what  I  saw  in  the  Society  rooms) 
they  had  port  holes  in  their  houses ; 
but  implements  of  war  are  seldom 
found  among  the  relics  of  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  towns  though  often  in 
collections  of  Navajo  or  Apache  rel- 
ics. The  town  Indians  fought  only 
in  self-defense. 

As  one  passes  on  many  Spanish 
relics  are  to  be  seen.  A  few  I  will 
"^ention.  A  pair  of  hanging  balanc- 
es  made  of  wood,  the  weight  stand - 
^d  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain ; 
^he  weights  were  also  of  wood.  An  old 
S^^tar,  made  evidently,  with  a  knife 
^^  fastened  together  with  pitch. 
U 


Some  old  rawhide  trunks  nearly 
three  hundred  years  old  were  cur- 
iously  ornamented  with  colored  raw- 
hide strings  woven  back  and  forth 
out  and  under  the  outer  covering  in 
various  geometrical  forms.  An  old 
shearing  knife  which  was  used  to 
shear  wool  by  holding  the  wool  with 
one  hand  and  chopping  it  off  with 
the  other. 

I  also  noticed  the  chair  and  desk 
of  the  Mexican  governor.  The 
desk  is  a  huge,  unpainted  panel 
box  on  four  square  legs,  while  the 
chair  did  not  have  a  round  Joint  nor 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood  in  it  and 
was  wired  together  in  many  places, 
and  unpainted. 

In  a  case  I  was  shown  the  photo- 
graphs  of  the  last  Mexican  and 
succeeding  American  governors  of 
New  Mexico.  I  quickly  recognized 
the  features  of  General  Lew  Wallace 
and  mentioning  his  literary  feme, 
was  told  that  it  was  here,  while  he 
was  governor  that  he  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  "Ben  Hur." 

The  Santa  Fe  Republican  was 
published  in  Santa  Fe  in  1847,  being 
before  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  It  was  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans  and  was  of  American  notions. 
Breathing  the  very  spirit  of  war,  its 
motto  was  **We  die  but  never  sur- 
render. *  * 

Passing  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Historical  Society  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon,  you  may  perhaps  hear  the 
sweet  strains  of  music  Coming  from 
the  band  stand  in  the  plaza.  The 
military  band  of  Fort  Marcy  gives  a 
concert  every  Sunday  afternoon,  in 
the  plaza.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
see  Mexican  costumes  and  fashions. 
The  maidens  (senoritas)  of  all  classes 
dress  in  bright  colors,  while  a  piain 
dress  is  almost  unknown.  The  sen- 
oritas are  generally  straight  in  form, 
and  graceful  in  movement,  while 
their  pretty  features,  modest,  unbois- 
terous  movements  (for  a  Mexican 
maiden  never  romps  even  at  home, 
nor  does  she  flirt  in  Company,) 
challenges     our    admiration.        Her 
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gaudy  dress  is,  to  most  Americans, 
repulsive.  She  prides  herseif  upon 
capturing  an  American  husband  and 
will  reach  as  far  as  her  ideas  of 
propriety  allow  to  encourage  them 
as  lovers.  Many  of  the  wealthy 
succeed.  The  chastity  of  the  sen- 
oritas  is  generally  above  question, 
though  they  change  sadly  after  mar- 
riage. 

The  married  woman  (senora) 
dresses  in  retiring  colors  or  often  in 
black,  generally  wearing  a  black 
shawl  on  her  head.  She  carefuUy 
guards  the  actions  of  her  daughters, 
and  scrutinizes  the  Company  they 
keep.  Her  hair  is  generally  combed 
straight  back,  though  her  daughter 
wears  bangs.  Their  dress  is  gov- 
erned  by  their  means,  so  you  can 
teil  a  rieh  from  a  poor  senora,  but 
not  so  with  the  senoritas. 

The  youth  usually  wears  a  broad 
white  hat,  a  white  shirt  and  light 
pants,  though  many  pattern  after 
their  white  neighbors  with  derbies 
and  black  suits.  But  poorer  young 
men  give  up  all  luxury  of  dress  to 
enable  their  sisters  to  clothe  as  custom 
requires. 

Theolder  men  dress  well  if  wealthy, 
but  are  rarely  seen  in  public  places, 
except  church,  if  they  are  poor. 

As  you  now  stand  viewing  the  as- 
semblage  of  both  nationalities  you  see 
the  young  Mexicans  promenading 
with  the  senoritas  up  and  down  the 
paths  in  the  plaza,  and  up  and  down 
the  sidewalks  outside.  Many  of  the 
richer  families  are  seated  in  carriages, 
though  rarely  does  the  husband 
accompany  his  wife  in  either  walk  or 
drive.  The  older  men  are  seated 
inside  the  plaza  under  the  shade-trees 
while  the  younger  ones  congregate 
outside  and  with  respectful  silence 
smoke  as  they  listen  to  the  music. 

Such  was  part  of  my  visit  to 
Santa  Fe,  but  its  glory  lies  in  the 
past.  When  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was 
a  highway  ol  commerce  for  the 
Southwest,  it  was  a  distributing  point, 
but  now  her  healthy  riv^ls  Albuquer- 
que   and    Las   Vegas,   both   on    the 


main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  have  taken 
away  her  commercial  supremacy. 
But  little  has  Santa  Fe  profited  by 
the  great  railway  System  she  helped 
to  name,  still  her  past  is  bright,  and 
Hterary  genius  may  still  find  much 
to  interest  and  edify  magazine  read- 
ers  in  the  future.  May  they  better 
appreciate  their  own  condition  by 
study ing  others  less  favored,  and 
comparing  the  two! 

George  H.  Crosby,  Jr, 


A    PROMPT   REPAYMENT. 

The  British  General,  Oglethorpe, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  rare  presence 
of  mind  when  placed  in  a  position  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  which  for  a  soldier 
was  very  critical.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of 
Prince  Eugene,  and  happened  to  be 
in  Company,  at  the  table  of  a  re- 
nowned  general,  with  a  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg.  The  latter  took  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  insultingly  threw 
some  of  it  in  the  face  of  the  young 
Briton. 

A  hot-headed,  foolish  young  man 
would  doubtless  have  promptly  chal- 
lenged  the  prince  to  fight,  but  he 
would  thereby  only  receive  credit  for 
being  a  boastful  adventurer.  Should 
he,  however,  take  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  insult,  it  would  be  attributed 
to  cowardice,  and  would  doubtless 
ever  thereafter  work  to  his  injury. 

Oglethorpe  reflected  but  a  mo- 
ment  on  these  results.  He  looked  at 
the  prince,  laughed  and  pretended 
that  he  considered  the  whole  affair 
as  a  huge  joke,  and  said:  ** Prince, 
your  play  is  very  good,  but  in  Eng- 
land we  do  it  much  better.*'  With 
these  words  he  dashed  a  whole  glass 
of  wine  in  the  face  of  his  insulter. 

An  old  general  who  sat  near,  ex- 
claimed:  "That  is  right,  for  your 
highness  began  the  sport  first,**  and 
thus  the  "affair  of  honor"  ended 
without  bloodshed.  T. 


First  appearances  deceive  many. 
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II. 

By  far  the  most  striking   prehis- 

toric    object    lesson    that   has  been 

handed  down  to  us  by  these  ancient 

people  is  their  endless  array  of  stone 

implementsof  which  we  have  sketched 

a  considerable  number,   though  not 

nearly  all  of  the  varieties  contained  in 

Mr.  Dyer's  coUection.     It  is  impos- 

sible  to  teil  to  what  use  many  were 

put,    while   the  .Utility   of  others  is 

manifest.     Nos.  i  and  2  are  a  metate 

and  gprinder  used  for  grinding  corn. 

^^'  3    rnust   also   have    been    used 

for  some  similar  purpose.      Nos.    5 

and  22     are   a   mortar    and    pestle. 

^^'  6    is  a  bowl-shaped  stone  with 

a  snake   coiled   about  it.     No.   7   is 

a  double    bowled  stone,    the   open- 

[ngs  being  but  one  and  a  half  inches 

»n  diameter.       It   is   made   of   lava 

rock  and  very  porous,  as  is  the  case 

with  most  of  these  pieces.     The  col- 

lection    contains  many  specimens  of 

^wls    both  Single  and  double.     No. 

^'^  a  stone  maul.     No.  ißisanax 

with  broken  edge  and  No.  23  a  whole 

one.      We  very  much  doubt  the  pro- 

P^ety   of  calling  them  axes,  as  they 

nave  been  designated  by  antiquarians. 

^^ttle  can  be  cut  with  a  stone  having 

^n  edge  far  more  dull  and  blunt  than 

could  be  obtained  in  the  use  of  flint. 

»t  seems  more  likely  that  they  were 

^^  as   tomahawks   or   war   clubs. 

They  are  far  the  most  numerous  of 

^"y  of  the  stone  implements  found, 

^r«    Dyer    having    some    hundred 

^^  twenty  in  his  collection.     This 

^ould  be  the  case  if  their  warriors 

had  been  supplied  with  them.  Besides, 

^"^y  de    not    show  usage,   for   the 

^ges  of  this  entire  collection  are  per- 

^  except  in  two  or  three  instances. 

They  are  similar  in  size  to,  and  differ 

•^ut  slightly  in  shape  from,  the  stone 

^ar  clubs  still  in  use  in  Arizona.    No. 

^4  is  a  plumb-bob  most  symmetri- 

^^  and  perfect  in  form.     No.  25  is  an 

^w  straightener  and  polisher.     No. 

2^  is  a  polisher  probably  used  on  pot- 

tery.    xj^g  ^^^  places  are  caused  by 

^hbing  and  are  exceedingly  smooth. 


I  have  taken  the  pains  to  show 
these  stone  implements  in  order  to 
establish  one  fact  which  would  seem 
to  be  of  paramount  importance,  to 
wit,  that  these  were  a  * 'stone  age" 
people,  or  had  fallen  to  a  '  *stone  age* ' 
condition.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they 
may  have  used  metals  which  have 
corroded  away,  for  what  use  would 
they  have  of  so  extensive  a  variety 
of  stone  tools  if  metals  were  in  use 
among  them  ?  Their  great  abund- 
ance  precludes  the  idea  of  metals 
altogether.  Similar  varieties  of  stone 
implements  have  been  found  through- 
out  all  the  rock  ruins  of  the  Colorado, 
and  were  in  use  by  the  Pueblos  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 
That  people,  we  have  maintained. 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Arizonians  and  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge  of  iron  or  copper  at  the  time  ot 
the  conquest. 

They  are  also  lound  in  the  Ea.st; 
in  some  places  quite  extensively. 
But  copper  and  silver  were  in  use 
among  the  Mound  Builders,  by  whom 
the  great  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  were  worked.  Among 
them  many  copper  tools  have  been 
found,  such  as  axes,  adzes,  chisels, 
drills,  gravers'  tools,  lance  heads. 
knives,  bracelets,  pendants,  beads 
and  plates  with  hieroglyphics  en- 
graven  upon  them.  A  specimen  of 
the  latter  was  found  by  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
graver's  tools  are  reported  in  one  of 
the  Ethnological  Bureau  reports  to 
have  been  found  elsewhere,  the  place 
not  given. 

Mormon  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  centur) ,  and  according  to  his 
Statement  made  copper  plates  with 
his  own  hands  and  engraved  upon 
them.  It  is  also  quite  evident  that 
Mormon  lived  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  prior  to  the  great  military 
Operations  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction  of  his  people.  For  he  says 
that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  the  land 
southward,    * '  even    to    the   land    ot 
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Zarahemla/'  indicating  a  great  dis- 
tance.  The  flight  of  his  army  and 
people  commenced  at  Zarahemla,  in 
ihe  northwestern  part  of  South 
America,  and  ended  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  and,  says  Moroni,  "they 
were  driven  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  place  to  place."  The  army 
undoubtedly  retreated  through  the 
settled  country  (when  circling  the 
Gulfof  Mexico),  in  order  to  recruit 
their  forces  and  obtain  provisions, 
and  utilize  their  cities.  They  could 
not  have  wandered  into  the  wilder- 
ness  from  all  base  of  supplies,  since 
they  had  not  only  an  army  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
but  all  the  Nephite  women  and  child- 
ren  with  them.  They  were  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  four  years 
and  to  have  subsisted  must  have  been 
in  a  settled  country.  Besides  the 
very  ancient  ruins  throughout  that 
entire  region  are  Standing  today  as 
proof  of  Ulis  fect. 

But  copper  was  then  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain,  with  their  imper- 
fect  fecilities,  and  the  mines  far  dis- 
tant  from  their  most  northerly  settle- 
"lents,  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
Ohio,  and  located  in  a  cold  region 
where  mining  could  only  be  carried 
on  a  portion  of  the  year.  Hence  it 
^  used  but  sparingly  and,  as  the 
Undings  show,  for  the  smaller  and 
hner  tools,  and  for  Ornaments.  For 
tnese  reasons  stone  implements  were 
^niewhat  in  use  among  the  Mound 
puilders,  but  not  so  extensively  as 
jn  Arizona,  in  which  regions  ncT  in- 
^ications  of  iron  or  copper  mining 
"ave  ever  been  found. 

An  extensive  variety  of  *  'curios' ' 
of  one  kind  and  another  have  been 
exhumed  by  the  natives  and  old 
?^^tlersof  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and 
ound  their  way  into  Mr.  Dyer's  col- 
^tion.  In  several  instances  they 
P^int  the  finger  of  identity  with  great 
PJ"ecision    and   directness.      Among 


them 
found 


are  alligator  teeth  such  as  are 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
^?  quite  abundant  in  the  Arizona 
•^^ns,  there  being  more  than  a  dozen 


in  the  coUection  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  sea 
Shells  used  for  personal  adornment. 
In  this  coUection  is  a  Strand  of  beads 
made  from  an  oblong  little  sea  shell 
of  uniform  size,  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Also  a  Strand 
made  of  round  shells  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  There  are  also  sea  shell 
bracelets  made  by  cutting  away  the 
middle  portions  of  a  half  shell,  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
leaving  only  the  rim  with  the  enlarged 
hinge  portion  fancily  cut  for  ornamen- 
tation.  Mr.  Dyer  has  four  of  these 
bracelets,  two  of  which  were  found 
on  the  forearm  of  skeletons,  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  . 
to  dust,  while  the  bracelets  show  no 
signs  of  decay. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the 
miscellaneous  articles  in  the  coUection 
is  a  piece  of  slate  fashioned  into  a 
somewhat  rectangular  shape  with  a 
projection  from  the  smaller  end  to 
serve  as  a  handle  or  means  of  Sus- 
pension. We  present  both  sides  of 
the  piece  in  illustration.  There  are 
many  strong  evidences  pointing  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  animals  re- 
presented  are  the  South  American 
llania. 

The  sectionally  marked  line  may 
indicate  a  long  journey,  there  being 
a  longer  cross  stroke  at  every  fifth 
one  and  six  of  the  groups,  making 
thirty  marks  in  all ;  which  may  mean 
that  many  moons,  as  there  are  two 
moons  represented,  possibly  to  indi- 
cate the  denomination  of  time  intend- 
ed  for  each  mark.  This  would  make 
a  period  of  two  years,  three  months 
and  twenty  days  for  the  journey. 
The  next  row  of  pictographs  might 
indicate  heavy  losses  during  the  trip, 
as  it  represents,  at  the  end  of  the  line 
measuring  the  time,  but  half  as  many 
Ilamas  and  a  dead  man,  or  one  lying 
horizontally. 

But  as  to  the  Ilamas.  The  first  two, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  being  led,  one 
by  the  man  and  the  other  by  a  halter 
fastened  to  the  first  one's  tail.    Upon 
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a  closer  examination  of  the  slate  after 
the  drawing  was  forwarded,  I  found 
that  the  haJter  line  of  the  rear  animal 
was  distinctly  cut  in  the  slate  to  the 
tail  of  the  one  in  advance.  The 
South  American  llama  is  a  bürden 
carrier,  and  a  very  significant  peculi- 
arity  with  them  is  that  they  are 
always  ledy  never  driven.  I  believe 
this  is  not  true  of  any  animal  ever 
domesticated  in  North  America. 
When  we  remember  that  neither  the 


Slatb  with  PiurnoBAPBa. 

deer  nor  antelope,  or  any  other  simil- 
ar  animal  in  the  United  States,  has 
ever  been  domesticated  and  put  to 
general  Service,  and  especially  is  this 
true  as  to  the  Indian  who  has  always 
hunted  them  down  and  slain  them, 
it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty  that  these  figures  do  not  re- 
present  any  animal  native  to  this 
cöuntry.  The  leading  of  one  by  fas- 
tening  his  halter  to  the  tail  of  another 
is  a  method  so  careless  that  it  points 
to  the  most  thorough  domestication, 
so  thorough  that  it  could  only  be  at- 
tained  through  the  training  and 
breeding  of  several  generations. 

The   llama,    or   duanco,   which  is 
supposed  to  be  its  very  early  progen- 


itor,  has  a  long  neck,  as  in  the 
picture,  upright  ears,  no  homs  and 
tail  longer  than  the  deer.  Again,  the 
llama  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  look- 
ing  back  and  '  'spitting' '  at  a  pursuer, 
which  Position  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
represented  by  the  last  one  on  the 
slate. 

But  we  have  other  evidences  of  the 
early  existence  of  the  llama  in  this 
region.  About  the  year  1888  a  Mr. 
Hüll,  of  Hüll  Brothers,  ranchers  near 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  shot  an  animal  in 
one  of  the  Colorado  canyons  unlike 
any  known  to  him.  He  gave  a 
description  of  it  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Cush- 
ing,  the  archseologist,  and  also  sent 
one  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He 
said  that  it  turned  and  spat  at  him 
before  being  shot,  and  among  other 
things,  he  used  thisexpression:  **The 
d — n  thing  hasn't  got  any  feet,  his 
legs  just  turn  up  at  the  ends. ' '  The 
llama  foot  is  a  very  peculiar  one  and 
this  rough  frontier  expression  is  said 
to  describe  it  correctly.  Both  parties 
to  whom  the  description  was  sent  re- 
plied  that  in  their  judgment  it  was 
a  llama. 

Ina  sacrificial  cave  a  few  miles  east 
of  Phoenix,  has  been  found  six  hun- 
dred trinkets  and  Utensils  of  various 
kinds,  placed  there  as  offerings  to 
the  gods.  Many  of  them  were  tied 
together  with  a  material  entirely  un- 
known  to  the  finders.  It  was  neither 
wool  or  cotton,  or  hair,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  llama.  The 
cave  deposits  cannot  be  less  than 
eight  hundred  years  old. 

Again,  a  Citizen  ofTempe,  Arizona, 
is  in  possession  of  an  ancient  figurine 
found  in  the  ruins  near  by, which  is  a 
perfect  image  of  the  llama,  looking 
over  the  Shoulder  as  in  the  act  of 
* 'spitting.  * '  It  has  all  the  leading 
points  of  the  llama  as  given  above. 

To  sum  up  the  information  in  re- 
gard  to  this  animal,  it  is  to  be  bome 
in  mind  that  they  are  a  native  only 
of  South  America,  and  if  the  fact  is 
established  that  they  formerly  existed 
in  Arizona  then  the  fact  is  also  estab- 
lished that  the  people  who  possessed 
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them  and  left  these  extensive  ruins  to 
US  as  a  mark  and  gauge  of  their  civil- 
ization,  came  also  from  the  same 
country. 

When  this  important  information 
conceming  the  llama  is  associated 
with  another  fact  derived  from  the 
history  of  Mexico,  that  to  both  the 
ancient  Toltec  and  Aztec  races  beasts 
of  bürden  were  entirely  unknown  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
the  subject  becomes  invested  with 
great  interest  and  significance.  For 
if  these  people  did  not  obtain 
their  bürden -bearing  llama  from  the 
occupants  of  Central  America  or 
Mexico,  but  procured  them  from 
South  America,  their  only  breeding 
ground,  then  it  is  conclusive  that  the 
people  who  brought  them  came  be- 
fore  the  Toltec  or  Aztec  periods,  and 
hence  as  fuUy  conclusive  that  they 
must  have  been  of  Nephite  origin, 
having,  of  course,  lost  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  and  dwindled  in  un- 
belief 

In  Support  of  the  hypothesis  that 
these  people  were  of  Nephite  descent, 
a  number  of  evidences  were  set  forth 
in  the  former  paper,  beside  that  of  the 
llama,  to  which  we  will  now  add  still 
others,  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  time,  causes  and 
circumstances  of  their  migration. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  outset  that  if 
it  is  shown  they  came  from  South 
America,  they  are  of  Nephite  and 
not  Lamanite  extraction,  for  the 
manifest  reason  that  the  Nephite 
nation  commanded  the  Strategie  mili- 
tary  point  of  the  narrow  entrance 
into  the  north  half  of  the  continent 
up  to  the  time  of  its  overthrow,  400 
A.  D.,  prior  to  which  time  no  Lam- 
anites,  as  such,  had  passed  into  the 
"north  country."  And  after  that 
date  it  was  less  than  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Toltecs  began,  ac- 
cording  to  Mexican  history,  to  ap- 
pearinthat  country  from  the  **north- 
east,"  whither  they  had  driven 
and  destroyed  the  Nephite  race. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Toltecs 
brought   no   Ilamas   when    they   re- 


turned  from  their  great  military  ex- 
ploit  in  the  north,  and  the  occupants 
of  Mexico  there  when  they  arrived 
had  none,  as  historical  records  amply 
attest,  then  these  people  must  have 
branched  off  from  the  Nephites  when 
in  Mexico,  either  prior  to  400  A.  D. , 
or  at  the  time  of  their  great  conflict, 
flight  and  destruction. 

The  piece  of  ancient  slate  with  in- 
cised  character  writing  in  curves  and 
angles  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
remains  an  unsolved  and  probably 
unsolvable  riddle.  It  no  doubt  re- 
cords something  of  historical  value. 
These  slates  were  used,  as  ours  to- 
day,  to  write  upon  and  then  erase. 


Plain  SIDS  or  Slatk. 

but  when  they  were  made  useless  for 
this  purpose  by  cutting  characters 
into  the  surface,  it  must  have  been 
done  to  record  something  of  great 
importance  not  designed  to  be  for- 
gotten.  The  holder  prizes  the  piece 
very  highlyj  although  no  clue  or  key 
has  been  found  to  unlock  its  mystery. 
Several  pieces  of  pottery  of  ex- 
quisite Egyptian  decoration,  similar 
to  the  one  illustrated  in  the  first  ar- 
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ticle  on  this  theme,  have  been  found 
in  Arizona,  and  so  strong  are  the 
many  evidences  of  Egyptian  culture 
and  learning,  that  a  Citizen  of  Phoenix, 
who  has  given  these  antiquities  much 
attention,  made  this  remark,  **I  can- 
not  be  satisiied  with  any  theory,  no 
matter  how  plausible,  that  does  not 
trace  them  ultimately  to  the  Egyp- 
tians.'*  And  this  supposition  is  also 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
many  writers.  Happily  that  is  pre- 
cisely  where  the  record  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  does  trace  them.  And 
further,  it  enjoys  the  prestige  of  be- 
ing  the   only   hypothesis,  important 
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enough  to  make  a  pretence  of  being 
such,  that  does  trace  them  to  that 
remote  source. 

The  long  four  hundred  years  of 
servitude  through  which  the  Israelites 
passed  under  Egyptian  domination 
could  not  fail  to  have  deeply  en- 
grafted  in  them  the  habits,  customs, 
arts  and  learning  of  that  people. 

Their  religion,  it  is  true,  under 
Moses,  wrought  many  modifications 
in  their  architecture,  govemment 
and  customs,  but  the  arts  and  the 
learning  of  Egypt  remained  rooted 
in  the  people. 

The     far-famed     Egyptian    water 


jar,  for  illustration,  with  its  unique 
embellishments,  became  and  continu- 
ed  as  typical  of  the  Jewish  as  of  the 
Egyptian  life,  and  was,  of  course, 
with  its  concomitant  tastes,  trans- 
ported  to  the  New  World  by  the 
little  Company  of  souls  that  left 
Jerusalem  six  hundred  years,  B.  C, 
and  landed  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  It  will  also  be  re- 
membered  that  when  the  Prophet 
Lehi  left  Jerusalem  and  started  upon 
that  remarkable  journey  he  took 
with  him,  as  his  son  states,  the  re- 
cords  of  his  people  engraved  in 
Egyptian  characters  upon  plates  of 
brass.  And  his  son  Nephi,  also 
understood  the  Egyptian  language. 
For,  Said  he;  "yea,  I  make  a  record 
in  the  language  of  my  father,  which 
consists  of  the  learning  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  language  of  the  Egyptians. ' ' 
This  language  was  used  throughout 
all  the  generations  of  the  Nephites, 
even  down  to  the  days  of  Moroni, 
who  wrote  the  final  pages  of  the 
long  and  remarkable  rocord  in  the 
same  language.  Thus  the  Book  of 
Mormon  accounts  for  the  Egyptian 
pottery  had  among  the  ancient  peo- 
:  ple  of  Arizona,  and  so  clear  and  in- 
telligible  is  the  evidence,  avoiding 
the  least  degree  of  speculation  and 
presumption,  that  even  ethnolog-ists 
who  are  not  disposed  to  credit  the 
record  are  nevertheless  silenced  and 
put  to  serious  reflection.  And  fur- 
ther, the  marked  traces  of  Egyptian 
art  and  skill  found  here  in  Arizona, 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  adds 
a  dumb  but  potential  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  iinding  of  a  record 
written  in  Egyptian  characters  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  it  will  be 
futile  for  skeptical  antiquarians  to  at- 
tack. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  ol 
the  subject  we  also  refer  to  another 
most  interesting  fact;  viz. :  that  the 
entire  race  in  America  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery  and  conquest,  both  bar- 
barous  and  civiiized,  used  no  chairs 
or  tables;  but  sat  and  ate  upon  the 
ground    or   floor.       This    universal 
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custom  throughout  the  two  Americas 
is  also  traceable  through  the  Prophet 
Lehi  to   the   Egyptian  people,  and 
gives  the  Phoenician  theory  of  origin 
a  severe  if  not  fatal  shock,  since  that 
race  used  chairs  and  tables,  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  rational  presumption  that 
that  civilization   could    have    given 
birth  to  the   one   in   America,   de- 
formed  by  the   total  Omission  of  a 
national  feature  which  would  be  so 
difficult  to  drop.    With  the  Israelites 
it  must  have  been  different.      The 
customs  of  their  national  life  were 
laid  in  the  nomadic  careers  of  the 
three  great  patriarchs,  who,  for  prob- 
ably  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  dwelt 
in  tents,  moving  from  place  to  place 
upon  cameb,  and  could  have  had  no 
use  for  clumsy  fiirniture.     They  sat 
upon  rugs  or  roUs,   and   ate   upon 
mats  spread  on  the  ground.     It  was 
both  convenient  and  safe  to  convey 
such    material    upon   the   backs   of 
animals    during    their    wanderings. 
After  them,  their  posterity  through- 
out the  four  hundred  years  of  bond- 
age,  lived  in  the  same  manner,  that 
ako  being  the  custom  of  the    Egyp- 
tians.     And  from  the  time  they  were 
delivered  we  know  that  an  entirely 
new  generation  grew  up  in  the  wild- 
erness  who  knew  no  other  than  the 
ways  of  tent  life.     How  long  it  may 
have  been  thereafter  before  the  use 
of  chairs  and  tables  was  introduced 
among  the  Jews  we  cannot  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  captivity,  since   those  who   left 
Jerusalem  at  that  time  brought  to  the 
Americas  no  such  custom.     It  did 
not  exist  within   historic  times  any- 
where  on  the  western    hemisphere, 
not  even  in  the  aesthetic  and  glorious 
period  of  the  Montezumas. 

Egyptian  ingenuity  is  further  traced 
to  these  people  in  the  knowledge 
they  possessed  of  the  science  of 
Irrigation.  They  have  left  remains 
of  canals,  reservoirs  and  dams  now 
^any  hundreds  of  years  old,  which 
prove  them  to  have  been  expert 
engineers.      Almost  the  entire   cul- 


tivable  district  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  is  graded  with  a  fall  to 
the  west  and  south  of  seven  to  eight 
feet  to  the  mile,  which,  according  to 
the  best  engineers  of  today,  is  the 
best  possible  grade  to  secure  suffi- 
cient  speed  of  flow,  at  the  same  time 
not  allowing  the  water  to  pass  too 
rapidly  to  permeate  the  soil.  There 
has  also  been  discovered  recently  a 
*  'submerged' '  dam  of  remarkable  con- 
struction,  a  few  miles  east  of  Phoenix. 
It  lies  between  two  buttes  through 
which  at  one  time  there  must  have 
been  an  extensive  subsoil  seepage, 
which  formed  a  hidden  bayou  for  a 
large  basin  of  water  confined  beneath 
the  surface.  The  ancients  constructed 
this  dam  entirely  under  the  ground, 
using  a  yellow  clay  material,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  found  anywhere  in 
that  vicinity.  And  to  make  it  the 
more  impervious  and  resistant,  was 
somewhat  baked,  for  immense  quanti- 
ties  of  ashes  are  found  along  its  sides. 
The  farmers  above  the  dam  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  with  surface  water, 
which  would  appear  in  post  holes  and 
could  be  reached  in  wells  at  an  arm's 
length,  and  they  were  unable  to  ac- 
count  for  it  until  the  dam  was  dis- 
covered. A  cut  has  since  been  made 
through  it  and  a  canal  laid  to  other 
land,  which  is  now  furnished  with  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  the  hid- 
den reservoir,  and  the  farmers  are 
relieved.  Such  a  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  upon  which 
irrigation  is  based,  and  which  is  also 
now  in  use  among  the  Zunis  and 
other  Pueblos,  could  not  have  orig- 
inated  with  a  savage  race.  It  was 
unquestionably  handed  down  from 
the  Egyptians  through  the  Prophet 
Lehi  and  his  people,  who  practiced 
irrigation  for  ages  in  the  mountains 
of  South  America.  The  Egyptians, 
it  will  be  conceded,  are  the  fathers  of 
the  irrigation  system,  originally  con- 
ceived  and  utilized  by  reason  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  presented 
the  first  practical  hint  to  mankind. 

H,  E,  Baker, 


(To  be  continupcl.) 
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CHAPTER    III. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

AU  things,  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Coleridire, 

The  house  occupied  by  Claude 
Duruy  and  his  bride  stood  within  a 
5tone's  throw  of  the  little  church. 
It  was  a  type  of  the  French  cottage 
of  that  day,  small,  built  of  light 
material,  low-ceiled,  and  thatched 
with  rushes.  Vines  grew  on  trellises 
at  the  Windows  and  against  the  walls, 
almost  covering  the  house  in  their 
green  leaves,  and  making  of  it  a  per- 
fect  bower.  Swailows  had  made 
their  nests  under  the  eaves,  and  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  rudely  built  homes. 
The  gratefiil  twitter  of  the  old  birds 
and  the  hungry,  dependent  *  'cheep'  * 
of  the  nestiings  sounded  pleasantly 
at  intervals  to  their  benefactors. 

Inaddition  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mals  common  around  the  dwellings 
of  the  peasants,  there  were  a  num- 
ber  of  pets  which  Duruy  on  account 
of  his  natural  fondness  for  animals, 
had  brought  from  the  forests  and 
reared  in  perfect  kindness  and  love. 
After  his  marriage  he  had  entrusted 
these  to  the  especial  care  of  his  wife, 
enjoining  upon  her  their  considerate 
treatment. 

There  was  something  peculiarly 
touching  and  fitting  in  his  love  for 
these  helpless  creatures.  It  was 
typical  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
and  the  interests  of  the  poor,  for 
they  were  looked  upon  as  of  no 
greater  importance  than  animals  by 
those  occupying  the  Station  in  which 
Duruy  was  bom.  The  helplessness 
of  the  brutes  which  came  day  after 
day  to  be  fed  from  his  hand,  was  not 
more  piain  and  pitiable  to  Claude 
Duruy,  than  the  dependence  and 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  peasant 
neighbors. 

It  was  a  month  after  the  marriage 
of  Claude  and  Jeanne.     The  day's 


errands  of  mercy  had  been  completed. 
Comfort  and  Christian  consolation 
had  been  carried  to  the  hearts  of 
many  of  his  parishioners,  and  Duruy 
and  his  wife  were  seated  at  their 
frugal  repast  beneath  the  grape  vine 
just  without  the  door  of  their  dwell- 
ing.  Duruy  seemed  more  than 
usually  thoughtful,  and  a  sigh  occa- 
sionally  rose  to  his  lips.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  wandering  among  the 
unfortunates  with  whom  he  had  that 
day  been  brought  in  contact.  In 
vain  his  wife  tried  to  draw  him  into 
conversation  on  their  own  happy 
condition:  the  very  thought  of  the 
contrast  between  his  position  and 
theirs  increased  his  feelings  of  sad- 
ness  and  despondency. 

*  *You  are  unhappy,  dear.  What 
has  happened?  What  can  I  do?" 
her  voice  had  a  low,  pleading  quality, 
which  in  itself  was  soothing  to  the 
care-worn  man  beside  her.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  and  began  pacing  back 
and  forth  with  bowed  head  and 
folded  hands.  For  a  time  he  seemed 
so  lost  in  thought  that  she  found  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  question. 
He  Started  from  his  reverie  and  re- 
sumed  his  seat  at  her  side. 

**My  Jeanne,*'  he  said  impres- 
sively,  **I  have  long  suspected  that 
one  of  our  friends,  a  man  in  whom  I 
have  had  the  füllest  confidence,  is 
now  bent  upon  our  destruction.  I 
am  led  by  his  actions,  and  by 
rumors  I  have  heardconcerninghim, 
to  believe  him  a  spy  on  the  acts 
and  words  of  the  people  of  the 
village.  You  know  how  the  higher 
classes  feel  toward  us.  You  know 
their  hatred  for  the  humble  and 
poor.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  man  of  whom  I  speak  has  sold 
himself  to  the  tyrant,  his  price  be- 
ing  the  property  of  those  whom 
he  makes  the  victims  of  his  treach- 
ery." 

**Of  whom  do  you  speak  this?" 
asked  Jeanne  in  alarm. 

*  *Of  one  who  has  been  most  inti- 
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mate  with  us,  and  whom  we  have 
esteemed  as  friendly  as  he  has  been 
intimate.  I  would  not  announce  my 
suspicion  as  absolutely  just,  but  he 
has  made  himself  open  to  this  charge 
by  his  general  spirit  and  his  actions 
in  the  immediate  past.  I  refer  to 
Pierre  Lemoyne." 

'*  Pierre  Lenioyne!" 

**Your  surprise  is  great.  I  will 
confess  that  I  would  almost  as  soon 
have  suspected  myself,  and  I  have 
therefore  been  loath  to  accept  the 
evidence  against  him,  until  it  has  be- 
come  so  overwhelming  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  doubt. ' ' 

"Pierre  Lemoyne!  There  must 
be  some  mistake,  Claude.  No  one 
has  been  more  bitter  than  he  in  his 
hatred  for  the  nobility.  He  has  even 
sought  occasion  to  arouse  in  the 
breasts  of  others  a  desire  for  rebel- 
lion  against  our  oppressors.  I  have 
often  heard  him  speak  against  the 
crimes  and  cnielties  of  Louis  XV. 
until  his  indignation  would  become 
almost  uncontrollable.  *  * 

* 'These  things  I  have  noticed. 
But  do  you  not  know  that  those  who 
are  most  open  and  bitter  in  a  certain 
cause  are  frequently  among  the  first 
to  betray  it?' ' 

*'What  motive  do  you  think  he 
has  in  taking  such  a  Step  as  this? 
He  has  suffered  as  much  as  we. 
His  toil  has  been  expended  in  vain 
as  much  as  ours.  The  products  of 
his  litde  farm  have  been  seized  upon 
by  the  Duke  as  many  times  as  those 
of  the  other  villagers.  He  has  no 
friends  among  the  nobility  to  induce 
him  to  attach  him.self  to  their  party. 
While  I  do  not  question  the  fact  of 
his  present  gain  from  such  action,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  could 
■  beled  to  it.'* 

'*In  my  mind  there  could  have 
been  but  one  cause  for  it,"  said 
t)uruy.  "I  believe  that  he  fancies 
himself  a  sufferer  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  fellows,  and  his  desire  for 
revenge  has  led  him  to  this  Step. 
Who  the  person  is  and  what  the 
oflfence  I  do  not  know.     It  cannot 


be  in  his  business  dealings,  for  he 
has  been  prosperous  therein  even  be- 
yond  the  rest.  It  cannot  be  in  re- 
ligion,  for  the  villagers  are  one  on 
that  subject.  It  cannot  be  in  love, 
for  he  has  seemed  distant  and  in- 
different to  the  maidens  of  the  vil- 
lage,  and  this  has  increased  in  the 
past  year  to  a  remarkable  extent." 

Duruy  had  again  risen,  and  was 
pacing  back  and  forth  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  Had  he 
been  looking  at  his  wife,  he  might 
have  seen  a  shadow  cross  her  face  as 
he  spoke  on  the  last  subject.  It 
was  now  her  time  for  thoughtfulness. 
His  words  opened  to  her  recollection 
the  scenes  of  her  early  life,  when,  in 
Company  with  Lemoyne,  she  had 
talked  and  thought  of  the  future. 
She  remembered  now  the  childish 
vows  they  had  exchanged,  and  the 
thought  came  to  her  with  terrible 
earnestness  that  the  feelings  she  then 
experienced,  but  had  long  since  for- 
gotten,  may  not  have  been  so  transi- 
tory  with  him.  She  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  he  still  regarded  her, 
after  the  plighting  of  her  troth  to 
Duruy,  as  he  regarded  her  when  a 
child,  and  the  color  left  her  cheeks 
and  the  dew  of  tears  was  upon  her 
eyelashes. 

Darkness  was  settling  down  upon 
the  village.  In  a  tree  near  the  house 
a  nightingale  began  to  pour  forth 
jubilant  melody,  which  changed  to  a 
mournful  refrain,  and  Jeanne  imagin- 
ed  she  could  hear  Duruy  and  Le- 
moyne respectively,  the  one  singing 
to  her  of  happiness  and  love,  the 
other  of  sorrow,  disappointment,  and 
revenge. 

As  Duruy  looked  toward  his  wife, 
she  glanced  up.  He  saw  the  traces 
of  tears  and  the  expression  of  sor- 
row upon  her  face,  * 'Jeanne,  my 
wife!"  he  called;   "what  is  it?" 

"O  Claude,"  she  sobbed,  "is  it 
possible  for  a  fancy,  a  dream  of  child- 
hood,  to  last  into  manhood  and  be- 
come a  ruling  passion?' ' 

"Whereof  do  you  speak,  my 
dAfUng?' '  cried  the  young  man  tremu- 
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lously;  **What  fancy  of  childhood 
disturbs  you?  Why  do  you  weep 
and  turn  from  me?" 

From  her  half  averted  eyes  tears 
streamed  down,  and  her  husband 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

**I  see  it  all  now,"  she  cried  as 
the  flood  of  memories  surged  over 
her  mind.  **I  see  it  all  now;  I  am 
the  cause  of  Pierre  Lemoyne's 
treachery!'* 

'*You  are  uttering  madness,"  he 
Said. 

**No,  no,  listen  to  me.  When  we 
were  children,  Pierre  Lemoyne  and 
I  played  together.  In  our  child- 
hood Sports  we  mimicked  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  our  eiders.  He 
pictured  to  me  a  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gironde,  in  which  we 
should  dwell  in  continuous  happi- 
ness.  He  spoke  of  the  contentment 
that  should  characterize  our  lives, 
and  pleasure  and  hope  lit  up  his 
eyes,  and  the  glow  of  love,  which 
I  did  not  then  understand,  was  in 
his  cheeks.  I  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  Import  of  the  words  we  used. 
As  we  became  older,  our  companion- 
ship  continued,  but  we  spoke  less  of 
these  things,  and  I  forgot  them. 
When  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  you 
came  into  the  village.  You  toiled 
patiently  and  unceasingly  for  our 
good,  and  I  came  to  admire  you  for 
your  interest  in  us.  You  know  how 
my  admiration  and  respect  have 
ripened  into  love,  and  how  happy 
you  have  made  me.  My  Claude,  in 
all  this  happiness  I  have  not  thought 
of  Pierre  Lemoyne.  His  words  of 
love  and  hope,  his  pictures  of  the 
future,  and  his  passionate  entreaties 
had  passed  from  my  recollection. 
But  now  they  return.  I  see  him 
again  as  I  saw  him  then.  I  fear  that 
the  fleeting  fancy  with  me  is  a  lasting 
love  with  him.  He  has  been  silent 
and  morose.  I  remember  now  that 
he  has  often  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  longing,  which  I  repelled 
with  a  glance,  and  he  has  left  me 
with  sad  and  bitter  mien.  In  my 
happiness  I   counted  these  as  noth- 


ing, but  now  they  come  back  to  me, 
and  I  understand  them.  He  has 
not  forgotten  the  past,  and  the 
present  gives  the  lie  to  all  his  fond 
anticipations.  He  has  taken  my 
thoughtlessness  for  heartlessness,  and 
he  now  seeks  for  revenge  upon  us 
both!" 

To  a  man  the  thought  of  a  former 
fancy  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  even  in 
childhood,  brings  a  sense  of  sorrow 
and  regret.  It  is  destructive  of  the 
conceit  that  he  is  apt  to  feel  regard- 
ing  his  exclusive  control  of  her 
emotions.  Duruy  experienced  this 
feeling,  but  it  was  of  brief  duration. 
Then  came  to  him  a  conviction  that 
his  wife  was  right  in  her  surmises; 
that  the  moroseness  and  gloom  and 
aversion  to  society  which  Pierre 
Lemoyne  had  recently  shown,  were 
caused  by  his  disappointment.  He 
was  well  aware  that  they  suffer  most 
who  show  no  outward  sign.  He 
understood  why  even  the  innocent 
cause  of  Lemoyne'  s  suffering  did  not 
know  of  its  existence. 

"My  husband,  can  your  love  for 
me  be  as  great  as  before  you  knew 
this?'*  she  asked  plaintively.  '*For- 
give  me;  I  was  not  to  blame." 

He  pressed  her  closer  to  his  heart, 
and  with  words  of  loving  assurance 
drove  away  her  doubts. 

"I  am  afraid  for  you,"  she  said; 
*' Lemoyne  is  unscrupulous,  and  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  revenge.  Be 
careful,  darling;  if  härm  come  to 
you  through  this,  my  remorse  and 
grief  will  be  beyond  measurement. " 

**Do  not  fear,"  he  answered  re- 
assuringly. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  dis- 
tant  shout.  They  stood  up  and  lis- 
tened  attentively.  It  was  repeatq^» 
this  time  much  nearer.  A  muffled 
sound  of  confused  voices  reached 
them,  and  swelled  into  tumultuous 
noises.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
the  rushing  feet  of  horses  and  men, 
and  a  great  crowd  surged  up  to 
Duruy' s  door. 

*'He  killed  my  daughter?"  shout- 
ed  one  of  them,   an  old  man  with 
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?^y  hair  and  beard.  His  form  was 
^Mr^d  wi^  ^Qii  and  sorrow,  and  his 
^^^iVmg  barely  served  to  cover  his 
^^kedness.  His  yellow  skin  was 
stretched  so  tighdy  over  the  fleshless 
oones  of  his  face,  as  to  give  him  the 
appearance  of  a  cadaver.  His 
scream  of  rage  and  hate  was  direct- 
ed  against  a  young  man,  apparently 
of  aristocratic  birth,  who  was  strug- 
gling  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  young 
and  stalwart  peasants.  '*He  killed 
py  daughter!*'  repeated  the  old  man 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  rushing  at  him 
with  gleaming  eyes. 

"Hold!"  shouted  Duruy,  spring- 

ing  forward  and  dragging  the   old 

man  back.     '^Be   calm.     I    cannot 

permit  you  to  do  him  härm.     He  is 

under  my  protection.     Stand  back !' ' 

This  remark   was   directed    toward 

the  young  men,  who  upon  his   ap- 

Pfoach  had  given  their  prisoner  into 

nis  hands,  but  now  attempted  to  re- 

^    possession    of    him.     * 'Stand 

^^]      Do   you   not    know    who   I 

^  '       His   tone    of   quiet    dignity 

3"d    firmness   calmed    the   enraged 

crowd. 

"Now,  Jacques  Bruyere,  what   is 
y^"[".g:rievance?" 

*\*^h  an  effort  the  old  man  check- 

M vf       rage  and  grief,  and  answered : 

.y   daughler  Marie  was  working 

in  my    ßgij  i^^g^  autumn,  gathering 

j"y   Harvest.     She    was    alone    and 

nelpless.      This    villain    came    and 

njade  proposals  to  her  which  caused 

^"^  Wood  of  shame  to  mount  to  her 

^^^'      She   repulsed   him  in  anger, 

"^   did  not  teil  me  what  had  hap- 

pened.     The  next  day,  against  her 

PJ^yers  and   entreaties,  I   sent   her 

j   '"^    again.     We   were   poor    and 

~">ost   starving,  and   I   needed  her 

A  *      Would  that  we  had  starved, 

^^^  ^\ie  with  us!     He  came  to  her 

^^t  day,  and  told  her  of  the  gold 

A  silks  and  jewels  he  would  give 

\cx,  of  the  power  which  would  be 

/lers,  and  of  the  wealth   he    would 

bestow  upon  me  if  he  could  have 

his  wish.     He  painted  to  her  the  ruin 

he  would  bring  upon  me,  if  she  re- 


flised  him.  He  had  lands  and  houses, 
and  I  owed  him  money.  He  said 
he  would  take  my  little  farm  from 
me  and  tum  us  all  into  the  street  to 
beg  or  starve.  She  knew  I  could 
not  pay  him.  She  knew  how  feeble 
her  mother  was.  She  trusted  in  his 
lying  promise  to  cover  her  shame 
by  marriage.  She  feil!  Torments 
of  the  damned?  She  feil !  He  used 
her  as  his  play-thing,  and  when  he 
wearied  of  her  he  cast  her  off.  To- 
day her  babe  was  bom.  She  told 
me  while  she  and  the  child  were 
dying,  how  her  shame  had  been 
wrought.  They  both  died  an  hour 
ago.  Teil  me,  master,  is  he  not 
worthy  of  death?' ' 

Before  Duruy  could  give  answer, 
another  peasant  spoke:  **He  made 
me  work  for  him  on  every  fine  day, 
leaving  me  only  stormy  and  fete 
days  to  tili  my  own  farm.  My  crops 
are  ruined,  and  we  are  famishing!*' 

Another  said:  **He  destroyed  all 
my  farm  and  turned  it  into  a  park 
for  his  deer.     We  have  no  food!** 

*'He  made  me  pay  half  my  grain 
for  grinding  it  at  his  mill,"  said  a 
third.  *'We  shall  not  have  hall 
enough  to  last  us  tili  the  next 
harvest. ' ' 

"My  wife  starved  to  death  at  his 
door  because  she  would  not  seil  her- 
seif and  my  daughter  to  him," 
cried  a  fourth. 

**My  little  ones  died  of  want 
while  I  was  in  prison  by  his  order," 
exclaimed  another. 

It  seems  that  when  the  capture  of 
the  monster  became  known,  all  the 
peasants  suffering  from  his  injustice 
had  assembled  to  assist  in  wreaking 
vengeance. 

Duruy  turned  to  him.  "What  do 
you  say  to  these  charges?' '  he  indig- 
nantly  demanded. 

"They  are  true,"  answered  the 
other,  with  an  air  of  superiority  and 
indifference.  "They  are  true.  But 
these  are  animals.  They  are  at  my 
mercy.  I  have  a  right  to  all  they 
own,  even  to  their  wives  and  child- 
ren.     I  have  taken  only  that  which 
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is  mine  by  right  of  birth.  Even  the 
wench  was  mine,  as  the  daughter  of 
my  debtor.  She  fully  understood 
her  place  when  I  explained  it  to  her. ' ' 

**You  dare  speak  so  lightly  of 
your  terrible  crimes?'  * 

"And  why  not?  Pools  as  you 
are,  you  will  not  be  so  mad  as  X.o 
härm  me  for  what  I  have  done.  I 
am  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  king  of  France,  as  are  all  the 
other  noblemen  of  his  realm.  If  one 
of  US  should  come  to  härm  at  your 
hands,  woe  to  your  vi  Hage  and  your 
lives." 

Stung  beyond  the  verge  of  reason 
by  his  taunting  manner,  the  crowd 
swayed  and  surged  around  him.  In 
vain  Duruy  placed  himself  between 
the  frenzied  mob  and  its  victim.  He 
was  pushed  aside  like  a  feather  by  a 
wave  of  the  sea.  The  crowd  closed 
around  the  man  who  had  ruined 
their  homes.  Perceiving  that  his 
peril  was  great,  he  shrieked  for  as- 
sistance.  Duruy  tried  again  to  help 
him,  but  was  again  thrust  back. 

*'Let  the  dog  die  a  dog's  death!** 
cried  one  of  them.  Immediately 
a  rope  was  brought  and  placed  about 


his  neck.  He  begged  for  mercy, 
and  shrieked  and  cursed  in  his  des- 
pair.  It  was  in  vain.  The  free  end 
of  the  rope  was  placed  around  the 
limb  of  one  of  Duruy*  s  trees.  Forty 
willing  men  seized  it,  and  the  liber- 
tine  swung  in  the  air!  **Follow  my 
daughter!"  cried  Jacques  Bruyere. 
"And  my  wife!"  exclaimed  another. 
"And  my  children!"  said  a  third. 
With  these  sounds  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  nobleman  in  name,  the 
assassin  and  libertine  in  reality, 
passed  to  his  account. 

"My  friends,"  said  Claude  Duruy, 
speaking  from  his  doorstep  and  sup- 
porting  his  fainting  wife  in  his  arms; 
"I  love  you.  Your  cause  is  mine. 
Our  interests  are  identical.  Would 
to  God  this  had  not  happened.  The 
vengeance  you  have  wrought  upon 
this  guilty  man  will,  I  fear,  be 
doubled  and  trebled  on  you  by  your 
powerful  enemies.  Take  down  the 
body." 

As  Duruy  finished  speaking,  the 
villagers  obeyed  his  command  and 
then  departed,  carrying  with  them 
the  body.  The  church  bell  toUed 
the  hour  of  ten.  Liiertes 
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The  tourist  in  Ireland  who  visits 
the  beautiful  lakes  of  Killamey, 
made  famous  in  romance  and  song 
by  the  sparkling  wit  and  tender  sen- 
timent  of  the  novelist  Lover,  and 
the  poet  Moore,  and  who  fails  to 
stop  and  spend  a  few  profitable  hours 
exploring  or  viewing  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey  and  Ross 
Castle,  which  occupy  a  prominent 
Position  on  the  peninsula  between 
Tore,  the  middle,  and  Lough  Leane, 
the  lower  of  the  chain  of  three 
lakes,  has  missed  two  of  the  most 
historic,  romantic  and  impressive  of 
the  beautiful  scenes  and  places  that 
Kerry  County,  or  all  Erin,  for  that 
matter,  has  to  offer  to  the  Student  of 
history,  poetry  or  tradition,  which 
IS  a  thing  he  cannot  afterward  fail  to 


regret.  Mindful  of  this,  then,  when 
I  visited  Killamey  on  my  trip 
through  Great  Britain  and  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  now  upward  of  nine 
years  ago,  I  did  not  omit,  while 
drifting  down  the  winding  streani 
from  Tore  Lake  to  Lough  Leane,  to 
stop  my  little  boat,  and  landing, 
penetrate  the  innermost  hidden  re- 
cesses  of  both  these  hoary,  ivy-dad 
old  piles,  in  the  bosom  of  whose 
shadowy  depths  I  wandered  to  my 
heart's  content,  in  Company  with 
young  Patrick  O'Shaughnessy,  my 
boatman  and  guide,  who  had  all  day 
long  beguiled  the  tedium  of  our  ex- 
cursion  with  an  exhaustiess  reportoire 
of  weird  legends  and  tales  connected 
with  the  places  we  saw. 

While  exploring  Muckross  Abbey 
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my  ears  were  suddenly  regaled  with 
the  slrains  of  a  fiddle  emanating 
firom  a  distant  ivy-screened  nook. 
The  air  rendered  was  the  wild  Irish 
oneof  "The  Moreen."  As  I  listen- 
ed,  the  cracked,  quavering  voice  of 
an  old  woman  was  raised  in  song  to 
the  fiddle*  s  accompaniment,  and 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  words 
she  sang,  were  those  of  Moore' s 
song,  *The  Minstrel  Boy/* 

"The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  has  gone. 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you  11  find  him; 
His  fother's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him!" 

and  so  on  to  the  end,  sounding 
strangely  in  the  old  ruin. 

'That  is  ould  Dermot  Cassidy  and 
his  wife,"  explained  O'Shaughnessy, 
"ye  can  always  find  thim  here!" 

We  at  once  sought  out  the  olcl 
couple,  who  were  not  far  off.  I 
found  them  comfortably  ensconced 
in  a  recess  thickly  embowered  with 
ivy.  They  sat  together  on  a  fallen 
pile  of  masonry.  Both  were  up- 
wards  of  three  score  years  in  age, 
wrinkled  and  bent,  and  I  saw  that 
the  old  man  was  stone  blind.  He 
and  his  dame  were  comfortably  clad 
in  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  the 
peasantry  class.  On  her  lap  the  old 
woman  held  a  basket  containing 
some  of  the  black  bog  oak  jewelry, 
which  is  so  common ly  oflfered  for 
sale  by  the  peasants  of  that  neigh- 
borhood.  I  bought  some  of  her, 
and  she  and  the  old  man  thanked  me 
civilly,  and  called  down  the  blessing 
ofheaven  upon  my  head.  I  requested 
the  old  man  to  play  me  another 
tune,  and  he  gave  me  "The  Wind 
that  Shakes  the  Barley,"  to  which, 
to  my  astonishment,  his  wife  danced 
a  very  lively  jig  for  one  of  her  years. 
I  then  borrowed  his  fiddle  and  play- 
ed  them  **Rory  O'More,"  and 
*' Dublin  Streets,"  the  enlivening 
strains  of  which  proving  too  much 
for  either  the  old  couple  or 
O'Shaughnessy,  with  a  whoop  they 
began  treading  a  lively  reel  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  shocked 
the  walls  of  the  venerable  old  abbey 


to  have  beheld.  When  I  retumed 
the  fiddle  to  the  old  man,  an  addi- 
tional  piece  of  silver  accompanied  it. 
He  swore  I  was  a  "gintleman,"  and 
when  I  bade  them  farewell,  advised 
me  to  "kape  clear  av  the  dhrink, 
sor,  an'  moind  the  wurruds  av  the 
praste,  an'  ye'U  come  to  no  grief 
Shure,  id's  I  thot  w'u'd've  been  the 
betther  for  doin'  thot  same!"  I 
thanked  him,  and  quitting  the  abbey, 
retumed  to  our  boat;  and  as  we  con- 
tinued  our  way  to  Lough  Leane,  my 
Charon  related  to  me  the  following 
weird  story  of  the  blind  fiddler  of 
Muckross,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  became afflicted.  O'Shaughnessy 
told  it  with  every  indication  of  ven- 
eration  and  awe: 

**There  was  sorra  a  bye  in  all 
Kerry  could  outvie  wid  young  Der- 
mot •  Cassidy  in  all  those  feats  which 
require  stringth  an'  agility  for  their 
successful  accomplishment,  although 
*tis  a  well  known  fact,  sor,  that  the 
byes  do  Kerry  can  hold  their  own 
agin'  av  Ireland  combined,  or  the 
wurruld.  Foremost  was  he  in  the 
foot  race;  none  c'u'd  hurl  the  stone 
or  hammer  as  far  as  he;  and  chiefly 
did  he  excel  in  wrestling — niver  yet 
had  stud  before  him  the  bye  wha 
c'u'd  lay  him  on  his  back.  To  these 
accomplishments  he  united  a  fine 
figure  an'  graceful  carriage,  a  hand- 
some  face  an'  winnin'  ways,  an'  a 
honied  tongue  that  long  had  licked 
the  Blarney  stone.  None  was  more 
pop'lar  and  envied  among  the  byes 
an'  girls  av  Killarney  than  he;  an' 
wherever  he  wint,  there c'u'd  ye  find 
a  brave  throng  av  fair  coleens  an' 
bold  bouchals  surroundin'  him. 

"Bud,  av  all  the  girls  av  Killarney 
were  somewhat  over  fond  av  him, 
Dermot  cared  for  bud  wan,  an'  that 
was  Ellen  Bannagher.  A  coieen  dhas 
(pretty  girl)  in  troth  she  was,  wid 
sleek  brown  hair,  an'  eyes  that 
flashed  an'  sparkled  loike  sunlight 
on  the  wather,  an'  a  smilin'  swate 
face  thot  bore  the  hue  av  the  white 
and  red  poppies,  ould  Ireland' s  own 
flower,  an'  was  kissed  to  the  blushin' 
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glow  av  health  an'  beauty  by  the 
warrum  bright  sun,  an'  soft  winds  of 
the  hivens.  Ah  !  a  fiin-lovin' ,  dear 
cratur  she  was,  as  Tveheerid  many 
a  man  say,  that's  now  ould,  bud  was 
thin  in  the  füll  flush  av  youth.  All 
the  byes  contended  for  her,  but  Der- 
mot  found  more  fevor  from  her  than 
any  other»  an'  this  shows  that  fate 
mint  them  for  aich  other,  as  has  been 
afterwards  proved. 

"There  is  none  widout  faults  an' 
though  Dermot  had  bud  two,  yit 
grate  an'  sorrowful  wans  they  wor, 
an'  cost  swate  Ellen  many  a  bitter 
pang  an'  sigh  as  she  thought  on 
thim,  for  she  was  a  pious,  good  girrl, 
an'  he  cared  more  for  the  dhrink 
than  he  did  for  the  praste.  \i  by 
Chance  he  wint  to  church  at  all,  it 
was  not  for  the  good  av  his  sowl  he 
was  there,  but  bekase  he  could  there 
see  Ellen,  to  whose  broight  glances 
he  paid  more  heed  than  to  the  mass. 
Wor  ye  to  ax  him  pfwat  the  inside 
av  the  confissional  looked  loike,  in 
troth,  id  'w'u'd  be  more  than  Der- 
mot Cassidy  c'u'd  teil  ye! 

"Now,  as  yer  honor  well  knows, 
Christmas  Eve  is  the  hohes'  toime  av 
all  the  year  round,  an*  the  midnight 
hour  av  that  eve  is  the  most  solemn 
period  av  that  hohes'  toime.  On 
thot  blissed  noight  the  Saints  an' 
angels  sing  in  hiven  as  they  did  whin 
they  appeared  befwore  the  shepherds 
an'  sang,  Teace  on  earth;  good  will 
toward  man,'  an'  the  sthar  gleamed 
in  the  sky  before  the  three  kings, 
and  lid  them  to  thot  manger  pfwhere 
lay  the  Christ-child,  newly  born! 
On  that  noight  there  sh'u'd  be  no 
evil  nor  suffering  abroad — nought 
bud  peace  and  j'y  and  lovin'  kindness 
one  for  the  other — for  on  thot  noight, 
av  on  no  other,  all  mankoind  sh'u'd 
be  as  they  are  in  troth,  brothers  an' 
sisthers  to  aich  other  from  the  wan 
Parent!  As  the  midnight  hour 
chimes,  the  very  dumb  bastes  av 
cattle  to  this  day  kneel  in  their  stalls 
in  humble  adoration  av  the  birth  av 
Christ:  the  hivenly  choir  burst  into 
songs    av  praise   an'    rejycing;    an' 


thot  there  may  be  nothin'  lackin'  to 
round  out  the  complate  happiness  av 
all  nature  an'  mankind  in  their  re- 
generation,  the  very  riversan'  brooks 
for  wan  brief  hour,  burst  from  their 
bonds  av  ice  an'  run  roarin'  bank 
füll  wid  rieh  red  wine,  thot  all  may 
dhrink  an'  be  merry  who  are  so 
lucky  as  to  see  the  soight!  Bud 
woe  betide  him  who  drinks  wid  evil 
in  his  hearrt,  or  without  due  vener- 
ation  for  the  meanin'  av  the  hour, 
for  in  thot  same  instant  thot  the  foorst 
drop  av  the  blissid  wine  passes  his 
lips,  the  evil  thot  is  in  his  hearrt  will 
come  forth  an'  seize  upon  him,  to 
his  bitther  grief  foriver ! 

"On  Christmas  Eve  the  prastes 
hold  all  noight  service  in  the  church, 
an'  at  midnight  celebrate  solemn 
high  mass,  which  same  I  may  say, 
sor,  is  the  most  solemn  high  mass  av 
all  in  the  year,  an'  well  is  id  for  the 
congregation  to  be  prisint. 

"The  things  I'm  afther  tellin'  ye 
sor,  happened  wan  Christmas  Eve 
many  years  ago.  The  litde  tumbled- 
down  chapel  I  pinted  out  to  yiz 
awhile  back  was  at  that  toime  in  the 
proide  av  its  structure,  an'  the  only 
church  widin  some  miles  of  the  vil- 
lage.  Father  Terence  Doyle  was  in 
Charge  av  id  for  the  good  av  his 
sowl,  an'  a  better  loiked  praste  wan 
must  go  far  to  find.  His  congre- 
gation was  large,  at  the  Taste,  bud 
on  thot  noight,  as  the  hour  for  the 
midnight  mass  approached,  id 
seemed  loike  the  whole  kingdom  av 
Kerry  was  gatherin'  by  clans  to  be 
prisint  at  ids  celebration.  From  all 
quarthers  they  came,  ould  an'  young; 
the  cripples  an'  crutches,  the  blind 
led  by  the  hand,  the  ould  tottherin' 
an  by  the  aid  av  a  staff,  wid  their 
little  grandchilder  clingin'  in  shy 
wondermint  an'  alarrum  to  the  taik 
av  their  coats;  the  married  couples 
wid  babes  in  their  arrums,  an'  the 
bold  boiichals  an'  gay  coleens,  spark- 
in'  in  pairs  an  the  sly,  the  former 
wid  good  clubs  in  their  fishts,  an' 
the  latter  wearin'  their  ould  brogans 
as  they  walked  to  the  church,  an' 
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carrying  their  Sunday  shoes  an' 
sthockims  in  a  bündle,  to  save  the 
wear  aa'  tear  av  walkin'  through  the 
shnow  in  them;  for  id's  thim  knows 
pfwhere  to  pinch  an'  spare,  an'  thot's 
pfwhat  makes  the  girls  av  Kerry  the 
frugal  an'  industhrious  woives  ye'U 
iver  foind  thim !  Nearly  all  the  byes 
carried  links  an'  torches,  an'  the 
broad  meadow  in  which  stood  the 
little  church  presinted  a  gay  scene  wid 
the  many  twinklin',  movin'  loights 
as  the  crowds  assembled.  The  frosty 
air  hummed  wid  their  voices  an' 
rang  wid  their  laughter,  for  ids  thin 
the  fun  began,  whin  the  girls  sat 
down  to  change  their  ould  brogans 
for  their  Sunday  shoes,  wid  the  bys 
offerin'  their  help  from  all  soides,  an' 
ids  many  the  white  an'  well  turned 
ankle  was  displayed  ere  the  sthockin' 
covered  it! 

"The  little  church  was  for  too 
shmall  to  hould  all  those  prisin t, 
though  all  who  c'u'd,  sthrove  to 
inter  as  Father  Doyle  began  to  cele- 
brate  the  midnight  mass.  Those 
who  c'u'd  not,  clustered  about  the 
dures,  an'  as  the  praste's  voice  was 
hearrd,  they  knelt  in  the  shnow  wid 
bowed  heads,  tellin'  their  beads  in 
pious  devotion,  an'  all  prisint  payin' 
reverent  heed  to  pfwhat  was  passin' 
^idin. 

**No,  not  all!  There  was  one  who 
hild  aloof  from  the  throng.  Wid 
foided  arrms  Dermot  Cassidy  stud 
aparrt  be  himself  on  the  outher  idge 
av  the  circle  av  light  the  torches  cast, 
watchin'  wid  unholy  contempt  the 
scene  before  him. 

"  'The  grace  av  God  has  done  me 
nogood,  big  or  little!'  he  muttered. 
'Is  it  the  loike  av  me  to  be  afther 
throwin'  from  me  the  chance  av  the 
year  listenin'  to  spache  thot'U  profit 
me  naught  whin  there' s  good  wine 
to  be  had  for  the  drinkin' !  To  the 
divil  wid  the  praste!  I  shall  go  feast 
an  betther  than  the  eucharist!' 

"Wid  that  he  turned  an  his  heel 
an'  strode  äff  in  the  noight  over  the 
snow-covered  fields,  niver  moindin' 
thot  there  was  wan  amid  the  kneelin' 
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throng  who  watched  him  go,  wid  sad, 
yearnin'  eyes  an'  achin'  hearrt. 
Nor,  whin  he'd  gone  some  distance, 
did  he  moind  thot  thot  wan  had 
quietly  widdhrawn  herseif  from  the 
worshipers,  an'  was  foUyin'  after 
him,  thrackin'  his  fut  marks  in  the 
shnow,  swate  Ellen  Bannagher!  She 
was  muffled  in  her  hood  an'  cloak, 
her  hands  wor  toightly  clasped,  an' 
her  ups  moved,  as  in  silent  prayer, 
an'  her  burnin'  eyes  wor  fixed 
anxiously  upon  the  shnow,  as  she 
hurried  on,  intint  bud  on  overtakin* 
Dermot  an'  reclaimin'  him  from  the 
drid  doom  which  awaited  his  impious- 
ness! 

*  *The  moon  shone  brightly  on  the 
shnow,  an*  Dermot  bent  his  stips 
toward  the  river,  a  half  mile  an* 
more  beyond. 

*The  midnight  hour  came,  an'  he 
hastened  his  pace,  not  only  that  he 
moight  not  be  too  late,  bud  thot  he 
moight  be  the  foorst  on  the  scene^ 
befwore  any  wan  eise  cud  arroive, 
beloike  in  the  greed  av  his  hearrt 
thinkin'  he  cud  dhrink  the  river 
dhry! 

"As  he  neared  the  place,  the 
sound  av  runnin'  wather  sthruck 
upon  his  ear — a  sure  unwonted  sound 
at  thot  sphot  an'  sason  av  the  year, 
for  from  airly  winther  to  late  spring, 
sor,  the  river  is  locked  fast  an  toight 
wid  ice! 

"Dermot  knew  the  charrum  was 
warrukin' ;  he  bruk  into  a  run,  an* 
in  a  moment  more,  came  to  the 
river' s  idge. 

"Och,  murther!  bud  it  was  the 
swate  soight  he  saw!  From  bank  to 
bank,  an'  up  an'  down  ids  course 
as  far  as  he  cud  see,  the  river  flowed 
in  great  rowlin'  billows  av  rieh,  red 
wine,  that  shparkled,  an'  beaded  an' 
hissed  an'  danced  in  the  moon's  rays 
afther  a  style  thot  moight  wid  aise 
set  a  man  stark  starin'  mad  wid  de- 
light  to  view! 

"Sorra  a  human  soul  was  to  be 
Seen  save  Dermot,  who  for  a  moment 
stud  sun-strucken  wid  j'y  at  the 
soight;  then  wid  a  cry  av  delight,  he 
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flung  himself  flat  an  his  brist  an  the 
bank  an  plungin'  his  hid  nick  deep 
beneath  the  toide,  dhrank  greedily. 
"Bud,  queen  av  hiven!  scarce  had 
the  foorst  drop  av  the  blissid  wine 
passed  his  lips  than  he  was  horrified 
to  hear  a  voice  from  the  depths  av 
the  river's  tide  rise  up  an'  say  in 
tones  as  solemn  as  a  passin'  bell: 

*'  *This  watcr  is  jvinc: — 
Bud  your  eyes  are  mine!' 

an*  to  the  deep  sorrow  av  his  soul 
the  sight  went  out  from  his  eyes  at 
wanst,  an'  has  left  him  as  ye  have 
Seen,  sor,  in  the  most  bitther  black 
darkness  from  that  day  to  this! 

**Wid  a  terrible  cry  he  shtarted  to 
his  fate,  an'  picked  at  his  eye-lids, 
an'  opened  thim  as  wide  as  a  fish, 
bud  in  vain!  It  was  no  thrick — he 
was  more  stone  blind  than  a  bat! 

*'Shriek  upon  shriek  burst  from 
him  as  he  found  this  thrue,  an' 
shmall  blame  to  him!  Thin  in  the 
bitterness  av  his  despair  he  cursed 
himself  wid  the  curse  av  the  ktshogue 
(fairies),  an'  all  the  black  curses  av 
the  Sheelygh  he  called  down  upon 
his  head  in  punishment  for  his  folly 
an'  impiety;  and  it  isn't  lucky  to 
curse  yourself  wid  thim  same  curses, 
sor,  for  they  loight  harrd  upon  a 
man,  to  his  heavy  sorrow  all  his  life 
after.  But  Dermot  niver  moinded 
this  thin;  he  knowed  he  deserved  all 
an'  more  for  his  wickedness,  an'  so 
he  cursed  himself  as  I  have  told  ye! 
Thin  hidin'  his  soightless  eyes  in  his 
hands,  he  turmed,  an'  reeled  an' 
staggered  away  from  the  bank  av  the 
river,  which  still  flowed  an  wid  plis- 
ant  ripple  an'  swash,  as  though  to 
mock  his  sinful  misfortune,  füll  av  the 
timptin  wine  which  now  he  had 
sooner  plunge  into  the  fires  av  pur- 
gathory  than  touch  ag'in!  An'  he 
heerrd  the  voice  niver  no  more ! 

'*But  how  was  he  to  see  pfwhere 
to  guide  his  footstips  wid  the  two 
eyes  av  him  stone  blind  in  his  head? 
Ere  he'd  gone  twinty  perches  an  his 
way,  he  slipped  an  a  threacherous 
bit  of  ice  an'  feil  in  the  gripe  av  a 
ditch;  an'    there  he  lay,    moanin'  as 


hearrt    sorrowful     as    the    Banshee 
moans,  when  a  form  bent  over  him. 

** 'Dermot!  Dermot,  darling;  come, 
rise  up!  Oh!  what  is  the  matter? 
Oh!  sorra  the  day!  Is  it  drunk  ye 
are  on  this  night  an'  hour?  Look 
up!' 

**  'An'  pfwhat  can  the  blind  see? 
Who  spakes  ? ' 

**  •  Weirasthru!  Do  not  ye  know 
me  ?  An'  is  id  blind  ye  are  ?  Der- 
mot, pfwhat'  s  happened  ye  ? ' 

•  *  '  Ellen !  Saints  av  hiven !  pfwhat 
brought  ye  here  in  the  hour  av  me 
disthress  ? ' 

* '  •  Pfwhere  shud  I  be  but  by  yer 
soide  ?  Small  worth  av  a  wife  w'u'd 
I  be  to  desarrt  ye  whin  misfartune 
overtuk  ye!  Wiu-ra,  wurra!  I  know 
all  now!  Sure,  I  seen  ye  go  an' 
knew  pfwhy  an'  for  pfwhat  ye  wint, 
an'  foUyed  afther  to  save  ye!  The 
curse  av  the  midnoight  wine  has 
blasted  ye!  Oh!  Dermot,  pfwhy  did 
ye  dhrink  wid  evil  in  yer  hearrt !  Bad 
luck  to  the  slow  fiit  av  me!  Pfwhy 
did  I  not  overtake  yiz  in  toime! ' 

'*  She  busted  into  tears,  an'  throw- 
in'  hersilf  in  the  ditch  besoide  him, 
she  wound  her  arrms  about  him. 

*•  'Touch  me  not,  Ellen;  I'm  un- 
dher  a  curse  an'  a  pinance;  I'll  con- 
taminate  yiz!    L'ave  me  to  die! ' 

' '  '  Sorra  a  bit  will  I !  By  yer 
soide  will  I  stay  tilldeath,  comegood 
orill!  Let  uz  l'ave  this  place,  an' 
roam  the  wurruld  together  in  pinance 
an'  poverty!  None  saw  uz  deparrt; 
an'  none  shall  see  ye  returm  to  mock 
yer  misfartune.  This  place  will 
know  uz  no  more  tili  our  mimory 
has  died  wid  those  who  now  live!  I 
will  stay  wid  ye,  Dermot,  an'  guide 
yer  stips  through  life  an*  the  wuruld! 
Take  hearrt,  darlint!  God  is  com- 
passionate;  He  niver  shuts  wan  dure 
bud  He  opens  another,  an'  though 
He  has  sore  sthrucken  ye  wid  blind- 
ness  in  punishmint  for  yer  sins,  good 
will  yet  result  from  id !     Come ! ' 

' '  Wid  thot  she  raised  him  to  his 
fate,  an'  thegither  they  wint  acrass 
the  fields,  Ellen  guidin'  his  stumblin' 
stips   over  the   shnow  wid  a  gintle 
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^^  an*  solicitude,  an'  though  her 
öwn  two  eyes  were  Stramin*  wid 
^^rs  av  grief,  sthrivin'  to  soother 
^'  cheer  his  darrkness  an'  sorrow 
^^^  lovin'  wurruds  an'  tendher 
Dresses.  Arrah,  worra!  bud  id  was 
^  sad  soight,  an'  wan  thot'd  brung 
^^rs  from  a  stone  to  have  seen ! 

'An'  thus  they  disappeared  over 

"ie  shnow,  an'  wint  no  man  knows 

^'hither.     Id  was  many  a  long  year 

^'"e   Killamey  saw  thim  ag'in,  an' 

^^^Ti  wan   noight,  afther   many  an* 

wiost  av  thim  thot  wor  thin  young, 

^ud  had  now  long  since  grewn  ould 

3«'  been  laid  in  the  grave,  an'  bud 

^w  remained  who  recalled  the  Christ- 

Jnas  Eve  that  Dermot  an'  Ellen  had 

s<^   mysteriously  vanished,   the  pair 

av  thim,   lukin'    much   as   ye   seen 

thim    just   now,    sor,  returmed   an' 

tuk  up   their  abode  near  the  ruined 

abbey,   where  they  have  since  lived 

'"  a    little   ould    sod    hut,    beggin* 

diarity  av  the  koind  in  hearrt.    Ould 

Ellen  stays  iver  at  his  soide,  an'  sells 

the  bog  oak  things  ye  saw.   Dermot, 

^y^  know,  can  play  the  fiddle  very 

^^int,  an'  pfwhile  he  can,  if  ye  wish, 

giye  ye  a  merry  tune  enough  an'  id, 

^J^    shake  a  leg  in  a  jig  or  reel  as 

loively  as  wan  fifty  years  his  younger, 

"^  niuch  prefers  not  to  dance  at  all, 

^  to  play  such  mourrnful  woild  airs 

^  *TheMoreen,'  or  The  Domhnall,' 

^^  which    ould    Ellen   will   sing   no 

^^rruds  bud  thim  thot  were  written 

to  the  melodies  av  Ireland  by  Ould 


Irebfid's  own  poet,  Thomas  Moore, 
than  whom,  sor,  id  is  well  known, 
there  has  niver  been  a  greater  poet 
before  or  since,  or  likely  to  be ! 

•  *  Nigh  to  thot  shpot  pfwhere  the 
curse  av  the  midnoight  wine  first  feil 
an  him,  Dermot  an'  Ellen  have  come 
back  in  poverty  an'  pinance  to  die, 
though  as  they  have  been  here  now 
for  nigh  upon  three  years  an'  are 
both  hale  an'  hearrty  in  health,  thot 
is  somethin'  which  mayn't  chance 
fof  some  years  yit.  They  will  teil 
naught  av  their  wanderin's  in  the 
past  forty  years,  though  there' s  thim 
thot  says  there' s  no  shpot  an  this 
earth  thot's  sthrange  to  thim.  Inas- 
much  as  in  his  youth  Dermot  Cassidy 
niver  wint  to  confession,  there' s 
none  now  more  regulär  in  attindance 
at  church  or  mass  nor  him,  wid  ould 
Ellen  iver  at  his  soide,  guidin'  his 
tottherin'  lootstips.  No  ould  couple 
in  all  Kerry  is  betther  known  than 
thim,  to  whom  the  childher  av  Kil- 
larney  go  at  all  toimes,  in  the  green 
shady  nooks  av  the  abbey  ruins,  to 
hear  him  play  the  fiddle,  or  teil  his 
tales,  regardin'  him  iver  an'  always 
wid  riverance  an'  awe  bekase  av  the 
pinance  he  is  undher  for  his  sin;  an' 
to  all  who  hould  spache  wid  him  he 
niver  fails  to  admonish  thim  to 
heed  the  wurruds  av  the  praste,  an* 
l'ave  dhrink  alone,  lest  they  meet 
wid  the  same  curse  thot  has  befallen 
him!" 

Clarence  L,  Lower, 


CLOVIS,  KING  OF  THE  FRANKS. 

SECOND    PRIZE   CHRISTMAS   STORY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

/'Waldemar,  Waldemar,"  calleda 
PWnt  voice. 

^  ^rn  at  the  service  of  my  lady , ' ' 

^^^^^^x"ed  a  young  man,  entering  the 

roorn  and  bowing  respectfully  before 

u^^  who  had  called  him. 

^  message  must  be  taken  at  once 

to  the  Duke  de  Marlac.     He  and  his 


daughter  are  to  attend  the  festivities 
tonight,  and  thy  hand  must  carry 
the  invitation  to  them." 

**Is  it  the  fair  Gertrude?"  asked 
Waldemar,  the  flush  upon  his  cheek 
heightening  at  the  word. 

*  *The  fair  Gertrude,  yes, ' '  answer- 
ed  the  queen.  "Art  thou  alsocaught 
in    the    meshes   of    her    grace   and 
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beauty?  If  so,  many  are  in  the  race 
against  thee,  men  of  fortune  and 
Position,  whose  wealth  and  power 
may  have  much  effect  on  the  girl. 
Remember,  Waldemar,  thou  art  only 
a  humble  attendant  upon  Clotilde, 
the  wife  of  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks." 

'*Yes,  a  slave,"  heanswered.  **Yet 
it  is  a  Service  of  which  I  am  proud, 
my  lady,  and  the  fair  Gertrude  might 
do  worse  than  choose  such  a  position 
herseif.  But  dost  thou  think  my 
Station  in  life  will  be  considered  by 
such  a  girl  as  she?* ' 

**How  can  we  judge  of  such 
thingä?' '  was  the  evasive  reply.  *  *The 
most  luscious  fruit  is  often  tainted 
with  the  worm  and  with  decay;  the 
sweetest  girl  is  oft  the  victim  of  the 
canker  of  selfishness.  But  go.  The 
king's  approach  is  announced  by  the 
bügle  thou  hearest,  and  his  mood  is 
not  always  a  happy  one. ' ' 

Waldemar  bowed  humbly  and 
departed  on  his  errand.  The  queen 
watched  him  leave  the  room,  and 
then  tu  med  with  a  sigh  to  her  dis- 
taff,  whereon  she  was  preparing  the 
flax  for  her  husband's  rüde  clothing. 
"Poor  Waldemar!"  she  mused.  **A 
youth  of  such  nobility  deserves  more 
than  we  are  doing  for  him.  His  own 
goodness  leads  him  to  have  füll  faith 
in  the  truth  of  others.  I  hope  Ger- 
trude is  worthy  of  his  love,  but  even 
if  she  is,  I  fear  that  Waldemar' s 
Christianity  will  prevent  the  king 
from  giving  his  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage. ' ' 

Just  then  the  heavy  footsteps  of 
Clovis  sounded  on  the  bare  floor, 
and  the  lady  arose  to  receive  him. 
The  king  of  the  Franks  was  a  type 
of  the  rüde  German  chieftain  of  early 
times.  He  was  large,  well-formed, 
and  muscular,  with  a  face  of  reddish 
tinge,  and  hair  inclined  to  the 
auburn.  His  absolute  rule  over  his 
subjects,  maintained  in  some  cases 
by  extremely  severe  measures,  had 
imparted  to  his  face  an  air  of  cynicism 
and  cruelty,  which  even  his  wife,  the 
refined  and  gentle  Clotilde,  had  fre- 


quent  cause  to  fear.  As  he  entered 
the  room  he  threw  his  battle-ax  upon 
the  floor  with  a  dang,  and  apparent- 
ly  in  no  good  humor  spoke  to  the 
queen. 

*'Who  has  been  here?" 

**No  one  but  Waldemar,"  she 
answered  in  a  calm,  dignified  tone. 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

*'I  have  sent  him  to  invite  the 
Duke  de  Marlac  to  the  festivities.  * ' 

*'Will  his  daughter  be  with  him?" 

"Yes." 

**It  is  well,"  Said  Clovis.  *'I 
have  a  special  purpose  in  wishing 
her  here.  As  thou  knowest,  she  is 
held  in  ward  by  me  through  her 
father*s  unpaid  allegiance.  He  is  too 
old  to  requite  me  with  his  Service, 
and  I  must  see  to  such  disposal  of 
her  band  in  marriage  as  shall  best 
serve  my  interests.  * ' 

"What  is  your  purpose?"  she 
asked,  with  anxiety. 

**Ulric,  one  of  my  captains  and 
keeper  of  the  prison,  has  long  been 
faithful  to  me,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  reward.  I  shall  bestow  her 
band  on  him." 

**Does  she  love  him?" 

Clovis  opened  his  eyes  wide  in 
astonishment.  *'Love!"  he  ex- 
claimed,  and  the  hall  rang  with  his 
boisterous  laughter.  '*Now  thou 
talkest  like  the  woman  thou  art. 
Such  foolishness  is  iitting  to  such 
weaklings  as  women  and  milksops. 
That  warrior  is  bravest  on  the  field 
of  battle,  who  thinks  not  of  love, 
but  of  duty.  When  he  who  ser\'es 
for  love  alone  has  found  his  courage 
waning  and  has  sought  safety  in 
flight,  he  who  serves  from  duty  and 
from  fear  still  faces  the  enemy.  At 
least,  it  is  so  with  men. ' ' 

'*But  not  with  women,  Clovis," 
Said  Clotilde  earnestly.  "Love  is 
woman' s  life.  It  makes  her  duty 
pleasant.  Bestow  her  band  where 
her  heart  is  not,  and  she  is  like  the 
dull,  edgeless  battie-ax,  forced  to 
her  life 's  labor,  yet  not  able  to  do  it 
nearly  so  well  as  when  the  edge  of 
duty  is  sharpened  by  love. ' ' 
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"I  had  not  thought  of  that.'* 

*  *If  the  heart  of  Gertrude  is  given 

fo  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  her, 

mit  thou  not  consent  to  her  marriage 

u/th    him,  whether  it  be  particularly 

to  thy  interest  or  not?** 

*  'Do  not  speak  in  riddles/'  he  an- 
swered  impatienüy.  "Who  is  the 
man?" 

'  *  I  believe  Waldemar  loves  Ger- 
trade—" 

A^g^ain    his    boisterous     laugh    of 

Pension  resounded  through  the  hall. 

** Waldemar!'*  he  exclaimed.      **A 

5er\üng   man!     Would  he  aspire  to 

the  hand  of  a  nobleman's  daughter? 

Bah !       Does  he  not  understand  his 

place?      He  is  a  Christian,  too?" 

'Yes.' 

rtis  face  became  scarlet  with  pas- 
sion.  ''A  Christian  and  a  slave!" 
he  cried.  "My  blood  boils  at  the 
thoug^ht.  He  has  deserted  the  worship 
of  \Voden,  Thor,  and  the  other  noble 
gods  a.nd  goddesses  of  the  Teutons. 
Can  he  hope,  then,  to  win  the 
daug-hter  of  one  who  knows  not  the 
worship  of  thy  spiritual,  unseen, 
unknowableGod?** 

ßut  if  she  loves  him '  * 

**  Loves  him?  If  she  betrays  my 
"Ope  of  her  by  giving  a  thought  to 
Olle  so  unworthy,  his  head  falls,  and 
*  ^^^^  my  favor  from  her.  Remember 
tnis,  Clotilde.  Teil  thy  pet  serving- 
nian  that  his  place  is  not  in  the  ranks 
?!  ^he  nobility  of  Frankland.  Thy 
'-^od,  in  whose  name  our  oldest  child 
^?  r  '^^Ptized  to  death,  is  not  the  God 
.Y^^om-loving  Franks." 

^ut,  Clovis,  our  second  child  was 

]^^    to  US  by  prayer  to  my  God, 

^  '^x  ^^^^  hadst  given  up  hope. ' ' 

j  .  ^o     matter!*'    he     angrily    ex- 

•  L^^^cl.      '*I   can  no  longer  parley 

• .      ^Hee.     Thou  hast  heard  my  de- 

val    *^-       Teil  Waldemar  that  if  he 

,  ^     his    own   life,  he    must    say 

.  c  J^g  to  Gertrude. 

^Ome.      My  hall  must  be  pre- 

|j^^^     for    the    feast.     Dismiss    all 

f     ^Sht  of  Waldemar  and  Gertrude 

j^^     thy  mind,  for  by  the  thunder- 

**ungr  ^Q^^  they  shall  never  wed!** 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  banquet  hall  of  the  palace  was 
iitted  up  with  barbaric  splendor. 
Torches  were  set  in  niches  on  the 
walls,  and  from  their  waving  flags  of 
flame  a  murky  smoke  ascended  to 
the  ceiling,  and  found  egress  through 
the  gaping  crevices.  The  board  was 
loaded  with  the  products  of  the  chase, 
with  vegetables,  and  with  strong, 
coarse  wine.  The  guests  ate  from 
wooden  trenchers,  without  the  aid 
of  implements  so  unnecessary  as 
knives  and  forks.  The  wine  was 
quaffed  from  wooden  bowls  and 
metal  goblets,  and  the  drinking 
ability  of  the  guest  was  indicated 
by  the  size  of  his  cup. 

"I  propose  the  health  of  Ulricand 
the  fair  Gertrude,'*  shouted  Clovis, 
rising  in  his  place  and  tossing  off  a 
large  goblet  of  wine.  His  action  was 
instantly  imitated  by  the  assembled 
guests,  and  the  cry,  "Ulric  and  Ger- 
trude!** resounded  around  the  board. 

The  pair  to  whom  attention  was 
thus  called  sat  at  a  little  distance 
from  Clovis,  the  lady  demurely  gaz- 
ing  at  her  father,  who  seemed 
pleased  at  the  association  of  her 
name  with  that  of  the  trusted  friend 
of  his  liege.  He  whispered  his  satis- 
faction  in  her  ear,  while  Ulric  raised 
her  listiess  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  feast  was  soon  finished,  and 
the  drinking  was  at  its  height.  The 
ringing  of  the  bowls  against  each 
other  when  a  toast  was  proposed, 
the  loud  shouts  and  coarse  jests  of 
the  banqueters,  and  the  confused  din 
of  clanking  weapons  rendered  it  well 
nigh  impossible  for  any  sound  to  be 
distinguished.  Yet,  above  all  these 
noises,  there  suddenly  rang  upon  the 
air  the  startling  cry,  "Thou  liest  !'* 

Instantly  Ulric  drewhis  sword  and 
rushed  with  flaming  eyes  upon  the 
Speaker.  It  was  Waldemar.  The 
serving  man  was  not  armed,  but 
springing  back  ward  a  few  steps  he 
drew  a  sword  from  its  scabbard  be- 
töre the  astonished  owner  could  real- 
ize  what  was  happening.     Then  the 
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y^   quick   ringing  of  weapons  sounded 

f  forth  amid  the  approving  shouts  of 

the  spectators,  and  the  sparks  of  iire 

from  the  clashing  steel  flew  about  the 

room  as  from  the  forge. 

•'Part  them!  part  them!*'  shrieked 
Clotilde,  trying  to  step  between  the 
combatants. 

'  'No,  no !"  was  the  shout  of  Clovis. 
"The  slave  has  called  my  noble 
vassal  liar.  A  Frank  can  treat  this 
greatest  of  all  insults  in  but  one  way. 
He  must  kill  the  insulter.  Let  them 
fight!'' 

"Father,  father.  save  him!**  cried 
the  frightened  Gertrude,  falling  in- 
sensible into  her  father's  arms. 

The  conflict  was  too  iierce  to  last 
long.  A  skillful  pass  from  Waldemar 
and  his  Opponent  lay  wounded  upon 
the  floor.  Waldemar  was  seized  and 
bound. 

"By  all  the  gods  of  the  Franks,'* 
cried  Clovis,  **I  call  upon  thee  to 
teil  how  this  brawl  began.  Ulric, 
speak!** 

The  wounded  man  received  the 
rüde  surgical  treatment  the  times 
afforded,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  the  binding  of  the  wound  tp 
stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the 
application  of  a  healing  baisam.  The 
banquet  tables  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  drunken  guests,  half 
sobered  by  the  quarrel  they  had 
witnessed,  sat  or  stood  in  groups 
about  the  hall.  Ulric  was  led  before 
the  king,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of 
two  stalwart  attendants. 

"Teil  thy  story,**  said  Clovis. 

With  low  voice  and  painful  effbrt, 
Ulric  told  his  version  of  the  aflfair. 
"During  the  banquet  I  was  called 
from  my  place  by  this  slave,  who 
said  he  wished  to  teil  me  important 
news.  Without  thought  of  treachery 
or  of  insult,  I  went.  Pointing  to- 
ward  the  fair  Gertrude,  he  said  she 
had  offered  to  buy  from  him  and 
other  attendants,  State  secrets  for  her 
father.  In  anger  I  resented  the  foul 
slander,  and  told  him  that  a  maiden 
so  chaste  and  beautiful  would  never 
stoop  to  speak  to  an  ignoble  slave. 


In  his  anger  he  called  me  liar.  You 
know  the  rest.  * ' 

Thrice  during  this  recital  Walde- 
mar tried  to  interrupt  Ulric.  Thrice 
he  was  admonished  into  silence.  The 
last  time,  he  was  gagged,  and,  with 
the  reproachful  gaze  of  Gertrude 
directed  toward  him,  removed  from 
the  room  and  carried  to  a  dungeon. 

Clovis  tumed  to  the  guests.  *  'The 
slave  has  slandered  a  noble  lady,  and 
insulted  and  wounded  a  true  liege- 
man  of  your  king.  What  shall  be 
his  punishment?*' 

"Wouldst  thou  condemn  the  man 
unheard?'*  asked  Clotilde  in  sur- 
prise. 

'  •  Unheard  ?  Yes, '  *  exclaimed 
Clovis.  "What,  shall  not  the  word 
of  my  most  trusted  officer  be  taken 
against  that  of  twenty  Christian 
slaves?  My  men,  what  is  your 
verdict?** 

"Death!'*  shouted  the  assembled 
Chiefs,  their  swords  leaping  from 
their  scabbards  and  sending  a  re- 
sounding  clash  through  the  hall. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  your  an- 
swer,'*  said  Clovis.  "How  is  it  with 
thee,  my  lady?'*  he  asked,  turning 
to  Gertrude. 

"May  I  not  gain  mercy  for  him, 
at  least  a  trial?*  *  interrupted  Clotilde, 
while  Gertrude  bowed  her  head  and 
remained  silent. 

"No!"  shouted  Clovis  fiercely. 
"He  dies  on  the  eighth  day  sacred 
to  Woden.  Let  the  word  be  carried 
to  him,  for  by  the  gods  of  Clovis, 
he  shall  not  escape!*' 

Ulric  was  removed  to  a  Chamber 
of  the  palace,  where  further  atten- 
tion was  given  his  wound.  The 
other  guests  took  their  departure. 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  next  moming  word  was  taken 
to  Waldemar  that  the  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced  upon 
him.  He  received  the  news  with 
Christian  resignation,  and  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  his  ap- 
proaching  end. 

He  was  not  alone  in  the  rudely 
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III 


^4 


strongly    built  prison.       Many 


r?^^g  and  rebellious  subjects  of 
\iovis,  who  had  fallen  under  the  sus- 
P|cion  of  their  king,  were  imprisoned 
^th  the  young  man,  and  as  diey  all 
^cupied  one  room,  they  had  free 
access  to  one  anodier  for  the  ex- 
cAange  of  opinions. 

Waldemar  considered  this  an  ex- 

cel/ent  opportunity  to  teach  the  doc- 

trines    of  his   chosen   faith,  and   he 

accordingly   devoted    much    of    his 

öme    to  this   purpose.      His   labor, 

however,  seemed  vain.     His  fellow- 

prisoners    were     turbulent,     restless 

souls,     who    seemed    to    find    their 

greatest  happiness  in  open  battle  and 

secret  treason. 

One  day  his  food  was  brought  to 
hitn  by  one  of  his  fellow-pr isoners 
and,  unknown  to  its  carrier,  Walde- 
niar  saw  him  place  in  the  bowl  of 
water  a  sleeping  potion.  He  was 
convinced  that  some  scheme  was  on 
tootwhich  they  did  not  desire  him  to 
discover,  and  he  determined  to  watch 
them  closely.  Accepting  the  food 
without  question,  he  proceeded  to 
^^  of  it;  but  when  he  seemed 

to  be  drinking  the  water,  he  managed 
to  dispose  of  it  without  swallowing  it. 
rherefore,  they  were  not  at  all  sur- 
pnsed  1-^  gg^  Y\\s  head  fall  upon  his 
1  ^^*  ^^^^^  every  indication  of  deep 
slunxber  manifested  itself  They 
i^  in  various  ways  the  soundness 
0  his  sleep,  and  so  well  did  he 
counterfeit,  that  they  were  entirely 
decexved. 

,  ^  '^as  arranged  between  them  that 
"^^  days  later  a  concerted  effort 
^oulci  be  made  to  escape.  It  was 
P  anned  to  form  a  single  line  before 
^  ^oor,  each  man  with  his  hands 
JfPön    the   Shoulders    of  the   one   in 


front. 


Just  at   the  opening  of  the 


oor    to  admit  their  food,  they  were 

P^sh  suddenly  forward  against  the 

'S^^^  and  his  assistants,  who  would 

\ife.  crushed  to  the  ground,  whereupon 

^e  crowd    might   rush    over   their 

\)odies  and  escape.     The  plan   was 

worked  out  in  all  its  details,  and  a 

rehearsalof  it  was  held,   Waldemar, 


through  it  all,  keeping  up  a  continual 
guttural  snoring.  At  the  conclusion 
of  their  Conference,  they  administered 
restorative  kicks,  cuffs  and  pinches  to 
the  lumpish  mass,  and  after  a  proper 
amount  of  turning,  yawning,  and 
rubbing  of  the  eyes,  Waldemar 
awoke. 

He  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  He 
was  aware  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  him  to  try  to  communicate  with 
his  jailors,  for  this  would  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  the  prisoners  and  per- 
haps  bring  upon  him  quick  punish- 
ment.  After  due  thought,  he  de- 
termined upon  the  bold  plan  of 
preventing,  single-handed,  the  ex- 
ecution  of  their  plot. 

The  day  of  the  attempt  arrived. 
In  accordance  with  their  plan,  they 
formed  themselves  in  line  a  few 
minutes  before  the  mid-day  meal  was 
brought  to  them.  Then  the  leader 
of  the  movement  explained  its  object 
to  Waldemar,  and  asked  him  to 
assist  in  carrying  it  out.  He  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  took  his  Station 
near  the  head  of  the  column.  Im- 
mediately  upon  the  opening  of  the 
door,  the  crowd  surged  forward. 
The  first  man  ran  with  füll  force 
against  the  entering  keeper;  but 
Waldemar,  instead  of  transmitting  to 
the  one  before  him  the  force  of  those 
behind,  braced  himself  against  the 
door  post  and  withstood  the  terrible 
crush  for  a  short  time.  This  delay 
was  fatal  to  the  scheme.  Rallying 
from  his  surprise,  the  keeper  hurled 
the  first  man  back  into  the  cell,  and 
closed  the  door. 

With  one  impulse  the  baffled 
prisoners  turned  upon  Waldemar  to 
wreak  their  vengeance.  Fortunately, 
they  had  no  weapons,  but  they  were 
able  by  means  of  their  feet,  hands, 
and  teeth,  to  inflict  severe  torture 
upon  him,  and  he  soon  lay  bleeding 
and  unconscious  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cell.  Immediately  upon  being 
discovered  here,  he  was  carried  to 
another  cell,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  occupy  alone. 

On  that  morning  Clovis  had  de- 
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parted  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Allemannians,  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  River,  and  attacked  the  Frank- 
ish  setdements  on  its  west  bank.  He 
was  the  only  one  with  power  to  com- 
mute  the  deäth  sentence  still  hanging 
over  Waldemar.  The  day  of  its 
execution  was  but  a  week  distant. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  a  few  days,  the  news  of  Walde- 
mar's  bravery  and  self-sacrifice 
reached  Clotilde  and  Gertrude.  The 
latter  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen  when  the  event  was  made 
known  to  them.  After  the  departure 
of  the  messenger,  the  queen  tumed 
to  Gertrude  and  said,  *'My  girl,  was 
not  Waldemar  basely  slandered  by 
Ulric?" 

*'I  do  not  know,  my  lady  "  was 
the  reply.  '*Dost  thou  think  Ulric 
capable  of  falsehood?' ' 

"I  would  rather  suspect  him  of 
falsehood  than  Waldemar  of  slander- 
ing  thee. ' ' 

"Howam  I  to  know?"  asked  Ger- 
trude. 

**Go  to  him  at  once,"  was  the 
reply.  *  'Hear  the  story  from  his  own 
lips.     Dost  thou  not  love  him?' ' 

"Yes,  Queen  Clotilde,  I  did  love 
him " 

"Until  Ulric  told  this  falsehood," 
interrupted  the  queen.  "Waldemar 
has  been  basely  wronged.  He  loves 
thee.  He  has  confessed  as  much  to 
me.  Why,  then,  should  he  risk  the 
chance  of  winning  thee,  by  uttering 
a  slander  which  thou  wouldst  be  sure 
to  hear?  No,  my  dear  girl;  let  thy 
faith  go  out  to  him.  At  least,  let 
him  know  that  thou  canst  trust  him." 

Waldemar  lay  that  afternoon  upon 
the  pallet  in  his  cell,  his  eyes  resting 
on  the  dark  shadows  which  the  set- 
ting  sun  threw  upon  the  inner  walls, 
increasing  their  gloomy  and  forbid- 
ding  appearance.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing  of  bitterness  in  his  heart,  for  he 
knew  that  he  was  unjustly  accused, 
and  that  the  service  he  had  performed 
for  the  king  had  passed  without 
reward.     The  time  of  his  execution 


was  but  two  days  distant.  The 
thought  of  death  was  bitter  to  him, 
in  spite  of  his  Christian  resignation: 
but  the  thought  that  the  object  of  his 
love  believed  him  a  base  slanderer  of 
her  character,  was  still  harder  to  bear. 
He  had  sent  message  after  message 
to  her,  with  füll  explanation  of  the 
circumstances,  but  had  received  no 
reply;  and  in  the  fiill  abandonment 
of  hope,  he  did  not  even  allow  the 
probable  thought  that  the  messages 
might  have  been  intercepted  or  lost. 
His  mind  was  so  sensitive  that  he 
had  come  to  think  himself  suspected 
and  despised  by  all.  He  was  still  ill 
from  the  injuries  received  in  pre- 
venting  the  escape  ol  the  other 
prisoners,  and  his  bodily  suffering 
weakened  his  mind  and  made  it  less 
capable  of  resistance  to  gloomy 
thoughts. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  mourn- 
ful  reverie  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
holt  of  his  cell  door.  He  arose  and 
faced  the  entrance,  expecting  to  see 
his  jailer;  instead,  it  was  the  slight, 
graceful  figure  of  a  girl.  Her  fece 
was  almost  entirely  hidden  in  her 
vail,  yet  she  seemed  to  throw  a  light 
about  the  grim  cell,  making  it  almost 
pleasant  to  look  upon. 

Waldemar' s  weakness  would  not 
permit  him  to  stand  long,  and  there- 
fore  he  sank  upon  the  rüde  stone 
seat.  '*  Pardon  me  if  I  sit  without 
offering  thee  a  chair,"  he  said  apol- 
ogetically.  *'My  wounds  are  still 
fresh,  and  I  am  very  weak." 

"But  they  are  healing,  are  they 
•not?" 

*  *  Yes, ' '  he  replied  bitterly.  *  'They 
will  be  sufficiently  healed  on  Woden's 
day  to  enable  me  to  walk  to  my 
place  of  execution. ' ' 

She  shuddered  at  his  words.  **Is 
there,  then,  no  hope  of  pardon?" 

"Everything  is  against  me,"  he 
answered.  **In  the  first  place  I  am 
a  slave.  My  word  would  never  be 
regarded  against  that  of  my  accuser. 
Then,  I  am  a  Christian.  Lastiy,  I 
have  no  friend  but  Clotilde,  who, 
if  she  seeks  to  procure  my  release, 
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J*^  at  once  be  suspected  of  favoring 
^through  religious  sympathy.'* 
,  'fiut  if   it  should  be  shown  that 
^^^hast  other  friends?'' 
,    That  is  impossible.      Those  who 
^^\i  Ulric's  Story,  false  though   it 
J^^.  have  withdrawn  their  friendship 
^^^  me.     The  lady  whom  I  love, 
°^t  was  accused  of  slandering,   re- 
P^oached  me  with  her  eyes  as  I  was 
*3gged  to  this  dungeon.     Her  look 
^'  pain  and  censure  has  been  upper- 
^^^  in  my  mind,  for  by  that  I  know 
sne  believes  my  enemy.*' 

^^^d   that  she  had  not  yet  been 
f^^g^ized/Gertrude  feit  free  in  ask- 
such         his  Story.      He  told  her  with 
^almness,   that   conviction   ac- 
.^^^iiied    each    word.       "In    the 
/^^^t  hall  Ulric,  flushed  with  wine, 
^^vXo^ched   me    with    an    insulting 
\SiJ\xvt-     He  must  have  heard   from 
some  source  that  I  loved  the  fair  and 
virtuous  Gertrude,  for  he  taunted  me 
unth   the    difference     between     our 
stations,  until  my  shame  and  anger 
must  have  overcome  my  better  judg- 
ment,  and  I  answered  him  sharply. 
Then  he  boasted  that  Gertrude  was 
already  pledged  to  him,  and  that  his 
design  of  seizing  the  fief  and  title  of 
her  father  would  be  aided  by  her.    It 
was^  then    that    my     tongue    burst 
through  restraint,   and    I  gave  him 
the  lie.     I  know  his  story  was  false, 
for  the  girl  is  too  noble  to  have  so 
unworthy  a  design  against  her  father. 
Humble  though  I  am,    despised  by 
all  the  nobles  and  by  the  lady  her- 
seif, yet  would  I  shed  my  last  drop 
of  blood  in  defense  of  her  character !'  * 
"Theblessings  of  the  gods  upon 
thee,    Waldemar!"     exclaimed     the 
^tefiil  girl,  throwing  off  her  vail. 

Overcoming  his  gladness  and  sur- 
pnse,  he  approached  her  humbly, 
a/most  reverently,  and  kneeling  upon 
™  floor  of  the  cell,  pressed  her 
Wd  to  his  lips. 

N^ith  a  blush  of  maiden  modesty 
^(1  dignity,  she  took  both  his  hands 
Iflhers.  ** Waldemar,  I  should  per- 
haps  hesitate  to  say  what  I  feel  I 
fliust.     But  since  thou  hast  declared 


thy  feith  and  affection  to  me,  I  owe 
thee  a  debt  I  must  pay.  I  have 
heard  that  thou  wouldst  not  teil  me 
thy  love  because  of  the  difference  in 
our  stations.  Waldemar,  birth  alone 
has  made  that  difference;  thou  hast 
provert  thyself  capable  of  nobility 
which  I  shall  never  equal.  There- 
fore,  thou  wouldst  ask  no  favor  in 
seeking  my  band.  I  am  the  favored 
one,  and  hence  I  am  free  to  teil  thee 
my  love.  I  have  noted  thee  for 
years,  and  have  known  thy  worth 
and  thy  faithfulness.  They  have  led 
me  to  the  love  I  now  offer,  with  my 
band,  to  thee  forever." 

"Gertrude,  thou  art  risking  too 
much,"  Said  the  young  man  in  a 
tone  of  fervent  gratitude.  "Thy 
father  will  not  consent  to  thy  union 
with  a  slave;  the  king  will  not  permit 
it,  for  I  am  a  Christian.  If  even 
I  should  escape  from  my  Coming 
fate,  my  happiness  cannot  be  realized. 
But  my  death  is  sure.  The  king 
alone  has  power  to  pardon,  and  he 
is  away  and  will  not  be  back  in  time. 
Woden*s  day  will  soon  be  here,  and 
there  is  no  earthly  hope  for  me. 
Therefore,  Gertrude,  the  true  God 
bless  thee  for  the  great  happiness 
thou  hast  brought  me.  Thank  God, 
thou  shalt  not  be  required  to  make 
any  more  sacrifice  for  me. 

"My  life  has  never  known  comfort. 
Bowed  down  with  my  slavery,  I 
knew  but  one  friend,  and  she  my 
mistress.  Since  I  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  I  have  feit  still  more 
the  bitter  contempt  of  those  whom  I 
have  served,  all  but  Clotilde.  From 
the  depths  of  my  despair,  I  have 
Seen  the  glimmering  of  one  star,  which 
has  been  all  the  brighter  for  the 
darkness  of  my  life.  As  the  prisoner 
in  the  dungeon  gazes  out  upon  the 
light  of  day,  vainly  striving  to  think 
of  enjoying  it,  so,  through  the  prison 
bars  of  my  unhappy  life  I  have 
gazed  upon  thee.  But  to  the  bar  of 
my  slavery  has  been  added  the  bar 
of  religious  difference,  and  now  the 
grating  is  completed  with  the  bars  of 
the    prison    and    of   certain    death. 
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But  Gertrude,  my  life  will  go  out  in 
comparative  happiness,  since  I  know 
thou  lovest  me.  God  bless  thee  for 
bringing  to  me  this  comfort. ' ' 

The  girl  wept  bitter  tears  as  her 
lover  spoke,  for  sh^e  saw  the  hope- 
lessness  of  his  condition.  Then  mas- 
tering  her  grief,  '*I  must  go,"  she 
Said,  '*I  shall  see  thee  again.  Keep 
thy  hope  alive.  There  may  yet  be 
found  a  way  to  save  thee.  * ' 
,  With  a  lovers'  kiss  they  separated. 

CHAPTER    V. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  time  of 
execution.  The  preparations  for  that 
event  were  being  made.  Black  clouds 
were  hovering  about  the  prison,  and 
the  occasional  mutterings  of  thunder 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  heavy 
storm.  Waldemar  lay  upon  his  hard 
bed,  his  mind  filled  with  conflicting 
thoughts.  At  one  moment  he  was 
contemplating  the  iniage  of  the  fair 
Gertrude,  which  rose  before  him  in 
all  the  girl's  beauty;  then  his  mind 
wandered  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  a  gloom  settled  down  upon  his 
spirits.  Turning  thence  to  the  source 
of  all  comfort  and  consolation  he 
uttered  a  prayer  to  God,  and  then 
before  his  imagination  arose  the 
image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  the 
agonized  eyes  looking  down  upon 
him  in  supreme  compassion. 

Outside  the  prison  the  deathwatch 
paced  to  and  fro,  his  spear  upon  his 
Shoulder  and  his  sword  at  his  side. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  storm  burst 
upon  the  prison.  The  guard  still 
paced  along  the  interior  of  the  wall 
surrounding  the  prison  yard,  though 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
his  scanty  clothing  was  drenched. 
Another  guard  came  to  relieve  him. 
They  conversed  through  the  gate  as 
the  one  on  the  inside  was  unfastening 
the  heavy  bolts. 

"Old  Thor  is  working  hard  to- 
night,  Hubert,'*  said  one. 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  other. 
'  *The  sparks  from  his  anvil  are  bright 
enough,  but  when  he  flings  the  white- 
hot  bolts  through  the  air  they  almost 


blind  one.  What  isthat?**  he  sud- 
denly  exclaimed,  as  a  brilliant  flash 
of  lightning  startled  both. 

"What?    Where?*' 

'*Look  to  the  right  of  the  gate  as 
the  next  flash  comes,  *  *  he  answered 
breathlessly. 

They  both  bent  their  gaze  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  when  the 
lightning  again  illuminated  the  scene, 
they  observed  a  white  figure.  Before 
the  light  disappeared,  it  had  darted 
toward  the  gate. 

The  guards  stood  as  if  paralyzed 
with  terror,  and  the  gate,  released 
from  the  restraining  bolts,  swung 
slowly  open.  The  succeeding  flash 
revealed  the  figure  at  the  side  of  the 
turnkey.  *'Thy.  keys  !*'  came  the 
shrill  whisper,  and  before  the  terrified 
man  realized  the  Situation,  his  keys 
were  snatched  from  his  band,  and  in 
the  next  brilliant  lightning  glow  the 
white  figure  disappeared  within  the 
prison. 

The  superstition  of  the  guards  pre- 
vented  immediate  pursuit.  A  rasp- 
ing  of  the  bolt  of  his  door  aroused 
Waldemar  from  his  reveries.  The 
white-robed  figure  appeared  before 
him.  The  young  man  feil  on  his 
knees.  ''Art  thou  the  Holy  Virgin?" 
he  asked  tremulously.  *'Hast  thou 
come  to  comfort  my  last  hours  ?' ' 

Almost  before  he  could  speak  the 
lightning  flash  which  revealed  the 
figure  died  away,  and  a  voice  which 
he  seemed  to  have  heard  before  in  a 
dream,  answered  him:  "A  virgin, 
not  holy,  but  devoted  to  thy  service. 
Waldemar,  thou  shalt  escape.  I 
have  leamed  a  secret  of  this  prison 
which  none  of  the  present  guard 
know.  Next  to  this  cell  there  is  a 
room  which  can  be  entered  only 
through  the  door  of  another,  but 
which  communicates  with  this 
through  the  hole  thou  canst  feel 
here." 

As  she  spoke  she  took  his  band,, 
and,  placing  it  against  the  wall,  re- 
vealed to  him  an  opening  not  more 
than  three  inches  Square.  She  went 
on    hastily:     '*Thou    shalt     remain 
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here  past  the  time  set  for  thine  exe- 
cution,  and  then  a  way  may  be 
opened  up  for  thine  escape.     Come. ' ' 

Passing  through  the  door  of  his 
cell,  they  walked  into  a  neighboring 
one.  Taking  a  key  from  her  dress, 
she  applied  it  to  a  small  lock,  almost 
completely  hidden  in  a  crevice  of  the 
cell  wall,  and  a  door  flew  open.  As  the 
young  man  stepped  inside  the  dark 
room,  the  girl  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and,  pressing  a  kiss  upon 
his  Ups,  exclaimed,  "Waldemar,  it 
is  thy  Gertrude.  Love  has  done  a 
deed  which  nothing  eise  would  have 
thought  of.  The  gods  preserve  thee. 
All  will  yet  be  right.     Farewell. ' ' 

Holding  her  in  his  arms  for  a  mo- 
ment,  the  young  man  feit  that  the 
brightness  and  happiness  of  heaven 
had  succeeded  the  darkness  and 
despair  of  hell.  Then  he  stepped 
into  his  new  cell,  and  the  door  was 
closed,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  ex- 
sistence. 

All  this  happened  in  a  few  min- 
utes,  and  the  guards  had  spent  that 
time  in  obtaining  assistance  for  the 
work  of  investigation.  As  Gertrude 
reached  the  outer  door  of  the  prison, 
she  was  met  by  a  dozen  men.  Most 
ofthem  shrunk  in  terror  from  the 
apparition,  but  one,  more  bold, 
seized  her,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
torch  he  bore,  peered  into  her  face. 
"Gertrude!'*  he  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*'Yes,  Ulric,  it  is  I,"  answered  the 
girl.  **Thou  didst  not  think  that  the 
jirst  time  leaving  thy  room  after  thine 
illness,  would  bring  thee  into  such 
contact  with  me.  But  the  victim  of 
thy  treacherous  lie  has  escaped,  and 
I  care  not  what  is  done  with  me. ' ' 

Ulric' s  face  was  livid  with  rage  as 
he  answered:  "Thou  shalt  take  his 
place  in  the  cell,  and  there  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  Consider  thy- 
self  fortunate  if  thou  dost  not  meet 
the  &te  from  which  thou  hast  saved 
him!" 

Again  she  laughed  as  she  was  con- 
ducted  to  the  cell,  and  there  was 
more  of  joy  in  her  voice  than   her 


captors  thought.  Securely  fastening 
the  door,  Ulric  and  the  guards  de- 
parted. 

*  'Waldemar, ' '  she  called  in  a  whis- 
per. 

*'What,  Gertrude,  art  thou  here?"^ 
he  asked  in  alarm. 

**Yes,  dear.  It  has  happened 
better  than  I  had  planned.  I  am  to 
be  kept  here  to  await  the  decision  of 
Clovis.  They  will  bring  food  to  me, 
and  I  will  contrive  to  pass  the  greater 
share  of  it  to  thee.  Canst  thou  live  on 
two-third  rations  for  a  few  weeks?" 
Her  voice  was  merry,  but  he  feit  more 
serious. 

"My  sweet,  what  will  become  of 
thee  when  the  king  hears  of  thy 
treason?" 

"Thou  art  not  at  all  gallant,"  she 
answered,  half  pouting  and  half 
laughing.  **Thou  shouldst  have 
sworn  to  live  on  half  rations  from 
such  delicate  hands  as  these,  especial- 
ly  as  thine  appetite  will  be  destroyed 
by  my  continuous  pratde.  Why 
didst  thou  not  speak  so,  instead  of 
asking  me  impossible  questions  about 
the  future?" 

*'Ah,  Gertrude,"  answered  Wal- 
demar  sadly,  yet  with  a  smile  which 
he  could  not  suppress,  *'I  fear  for 
thee.  If  thou  shouldst  fall  a  victim 
to  the  king's  fury,  it  would  be  worse 
than  it  was  before.  * ' 

"Not  so,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
love  sounding  in  every  accent  of  her 
voice.  ' '  I  shall  suffer  instead  of 
thee.  No,  Waldemar,  the  fates  are 
favorable  to  us  both.  Let  us  hope 
that  all  will  be  well." 

Thus  the  girl  by  her  buoyancy  and 
confidence  drove  away  her  lover's 
fears,  and  in  happy,  affectionate  con- 
verse  they  passed  the  days  of  their 
imprisonment.  In  their  confidential 
talks,  conducted  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
like  through  the  opening  in  the  wall, 
Waldemar  touched  frequently  upon 
his  religious  faith,  and  the  result  of 
his  earnest  exhortation  was  that  she 
expressed  herseif  as  converted  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

In  the  meantime  every  effort  was 
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being  made  by  Clotilde,  the  duke, 
and  the  other  friends  and  relatives  of 
Gertrude,  to  discover  her  where- 
abouts,  but  Ulric  had  sworn  all  the 
guards  to  silence,  hoping  that  her 
continued  imprisonment  would  wean 
her  from  her  love  for  Waldemar. 
Many  theories  were  advanced  as  to 
Waldemar' s  escape,  and  the  country 
was  scoured  in  all  directions.  Thus 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  girPs  plan 
vindicated,  for  had  he  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  prison,  he  would 
surely  have  been  retaken,  and  then 
his  execution  would  have  been  in- 
evitable. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

While  these  events  were  taking 
place  at  home,  Clovis  was  in  the 
field  with  his  chosen  warriors.  The 
AUemannians,  a  powerful  tribe  in- 
habiting  the  country  east  of  that 
ruled  by  Clovis,  had  swept  across  the 
Rhine  River  into  his  territory.  After 
some  weeks  of  marching  and  man- 
euvering,  the  two  armies  met  in  con- 
flict.  The  battle  was  long  and  fierce. 
At  the  head  of  his  most  trusty  war- 
riors, Clovis  entered  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  The  powerful  blows  of 
his  battle-ax  Struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  inspired 
his  soldiers  with  confidence. 

But  it  was  in  vain.  Slowly  the 
AUemannians  gained  ground  against 
him.  In  his  despair  he  invoked  the 
gods  he  had  worshiped,  but  he  was 
still  forced  to  fall  back  before  the 
<ietermined  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

'  'The  God  of  thy  wife  Clotilde  can 
and  will  help  thee."  Looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice,  he  saw 
a  man  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  queen,  but  upon  being  created 
a  duke  by  the  king,  had  accom- 
panied  him  to  the  wars. 

For  a  time  Clovis  stood  with 
bowed  head  and  troubled  brow. 
Then,  as  his  men  continued  the  re- 
treat,  he  cried  aloud  in  his  anguish, 
"Thou  God  of  Clotilde,  thou  Chris- 
tian God!  Help  me  in  my  sore 
need.       Deliver  mine   enemies   into 


my  hands,  and  my  service  shallbe 
thine  forever." 

His  voice  rang  like  a  trumpet  over 
the  bloody  field.  It  was  echoed  by 
the  soldiers  surrounding  him.  'The 
God  of  the  Christians  is  our  help," 
they  shouted.  "By  His  aid  will  we 
conquer!"  Inspired  with  new  zeal, 
they  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  Ter- 
rified  by  the  shout,  aud  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  mighty  onslaught,  the 
AUemannians,  after  a  feeble  resis- 
tance,  gave  themselves  up  as  pris- 
oners.  Surrounded  by  his  brave 
companions,  Clovis  knelt  amid  the 
dust  and  blood  and  gave  thanks  to 
God. 

Upon  the  retum  of  Clovis  from 
the  battle,  Clotilde  heard  with  joy  of 
the  conversion  of  her  husband. 
Fearing  that  he  might  be  influenced 
by  his  pagan  advisers  against  the 
faith  he  had  sworn  to  espouse,  she 
immediately  induced  him  to  set  the 
time  of  his  baptism  for  Christmas 
day,  which  was  but  a  few  weeks  dis- 
tant.  The  bishop  of  Rheims  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  ordinance,  and 
before  the  day  set,  he  instructed  the 
royal  convert  in  the  principles  of  the 
new  faith. 

As  soon  as  these  arrangements 
had  been  made,  Clotilde  feit  that 
she  could  safely  approach  him  on 
the  subject  of  Gertrude  and  Walde- 
mar. 

'  'Waldemar  !* '     Clovis    exclaimed 
as  the  name  was  mentioned.     "Have 
my    Orders    not   been   carried   out? 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  neglect^ 
Those  guilty  of  it  shall  suffer!" 
"Waldemar  has  escaped." 
"Escaped!     How?     When?" 
"I    do  not  know  how,  but  when 
the   time   for   the    execution   came, 
word  was  brought  that  the  prisoner 
could     not     be    found.        And    the 
strängest  thing  is,  that  on  the  very 
day  of  Waldemar'  s  escape,  Gertrude 
disappeared,  and  has  not  since  been 
Seen. '  * 

"Did  she  love  Waldemar?" 
"I  think  so.     But  I  do  not  know 
how    they  could  manage  to   escape 
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together,   when   the   entire   country 
has  been  thoroughly  searched. '  * 

Clovis  was  in  no  good  humor  as 
he  proceeded  to  the  prison  to  investi- 
gate  the  stränge  occurrence.  Ulric 
had  just  been  in  the  cell  occupied  by 
Gertrude,  and  had  attempted  by 
taunts  and  threats  to  gain  her  band 
in  marriage.  He  had  used  the  argu- 
ments  commonly  employed  on  such 
occasions.  He  had  boasted  of  his 
power  over  her,  and  of  the  certain 
death  awaiting  Waldemar  if  he 
should  ever  retum  to  claim  her.  He 
had  repeated  his  false  account  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  quarrel,  and 
had  cast  insinuations  of  dishonesty 
and  corruption  on  the  young  nian*s 
name. 

The  Indignation  of  Waldemar  was 
great  during  the  conversation,  which 
was  plainly  audible  to  him;  and  he 
needed  all  his  self-restraint  to  avoid 
crying  shame  on  the  falsifier.  But 
ihe  quick  wit  and  ready  repartee  of 
Gertrude  entirely  disarmed  Ulrichs 
base  attempts,  and  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  in  baifled  rage,  leaving  the 
two  lovers,  despite  the  seriousness  of 
their  Situation,  laughing  heartily  at 
his  discomfiture. 

A  heavy  step  and  the  hasty  with- 
drawing  of  the  bolt  of  the  cell  door 
gave  Gertrude  waming  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  another  visitor,  and  in 
spite  of  herseif  she  experienced  a 
pang  of  serious  apprehension.  It 
was  Clovis.  His  surprise  upon  see- 
ing  Gertrude  was  fuUy  as  great  as 
her  dismay  at  seeing  him.  *  'Thou 
art  here?**  he  cried  in  astonishment. 

'  * Yes,  King  Clovis,  * '  she  answered 
with  a  partially  successfiil  attempt  at 
self-control. 

*'Where  is  Waldemar  ?* ' 

"That  thou  shalt  never  know  until 
thou  hast  restored  to  him  the  rights 
taken  from  him  througii  the  perjury 
of  Ulric.»' 

"What?  Defiance  and  disobed- 
ience  to  thy  king  ?  Dost  thou  think 
such  conduct  will  secure  pardon  for 
thy  lover  when  he  is  captured  ?  Be- 
sides,  think  what   thou   hast  done. 


Thou  hast  assisted  him  to  escape. 
Thou  hast  defied  my  authority.  Thou 
hast  helped  slander  one  of  my  faith- 
ful  officers,  and  hast  been  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  in  which  he  was 
wounded.  Thou  art  even  now  ia 
danger.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  thou  wouldst  defy  the  power 
of  the  only  one  who  can  save  thce!" 

**I  do  my  duty,  King  Clovis,**  she 
answered  firmly.  "Were  I  to  do 
otherwise  I  would  betray  an  innocent 
man  into  thy  cruel  hands.  Waldemar 
has  been  of  service  to  thee.  He  has 
told  the  iruth  regarding  the  encoun- 
ter  between  him  and  Ulric.  That. 
man  was  to  blame.  He  slandered 
me  so  grossly  that  Waldemar  gave 
him  the  lie,  and  then  wounded  him 
in  self-defense.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  other  prisoners  would  have 
escaped  had  it  not  been  for  Walde- 
mar* s  faithful  Service,  and  the  only 
reward  he  received  for  it  was  a  wound 
and  an  order  for  closer  confinement. 
Notwithstanding  his  faithfulness  to 
thee,  he  would  have  died  an  igno- 
minious  death  had  I  not  secured  his 
release.  He  is  where  thou  canst  not 
find  him.  Do  what  thou  wilt  with 
me.  I  am  ready  for  any  fate,  but 
Waldemar  thou  shalt  never  härm!** 

"Listen!**  said  Clovis.  *'I  have 
had  great  hope  of  thee.  I  had 
intended  thee  for  Ulric,  and  thou 
and  he  would  have  been  advanced  in 
every  way  by  my  favor.  From  his 
Position  as  keeper  of  the  prison, 
he  would  have  been  promoted  to  a 
dukedom.  Know,  therefore,  what 
thou  hast  lost  by  thy  infatuation  for 
this  slave,  who  is  not  worthy  even 
to  kneel  before  thee.  But  there  is 
yet  a  chance  to  save  thee.  Thou 
knowest  where  Waldemar  is.  Before 
to-morrow  noon  thou  must  acquaint 
me  with  his  whereabouts,  or  thou 
shalt  die  in  his  place.  Will  this 
move  thee?'* 

She  laughed  at  him.  *'Oh  king, 
thy  wisdom  is  not  equal  to  thy  pow- 
er, or  thou  wouldst  know  that  never 
yet  did  a  true  woman  betray  her 
lover  to  save  her  own  unworthy  life. 
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I  shall  die  happy  in  the  thought  that 
I  have  preserved  his  life.  * ' 

*'Thou  shalt  not  die!**  exclaimed 
Waldemar.  *'Here  I  am,  King 
Clovis;  wreak  thy  vengeance  upon 
me,  but  that  girl  shall  not  suffer.  *  * 

**Oh  Waldemar,**  moaned  Ger- 
trude,  giving  way  to  tears.  '*Why 
didst  thou  speaic?  Thou  hast  be- 
trayed  thyself.  *  * 

"Shall  I  not  rather  betray  myself 
than  permit  thee  to  die  an  innocent 
death  for  me?  Know,  King  Clovis, 
my  quarrel  with  Ulric  was  just, 
as  have  been  all  my  later  acts.  I 
am  willing  to  place  my  record  against 
his  or  thine  for  the  people  to  read. '  * 

*  *Make  peace  with  the  world,  then,  * ' 
said  Clovis,  **for  on  Christmas  day 
you  shall  both  receive  your  condem- 
nation.  Remember,  this  gives  you 
but  three  days  for  preparation.  Till 
then,  farewell.  My  word  is  given, 
and  it  cannot  be  recalled. ' ' 

He  left  them.  They  wept  tears 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  joy.  E^ch 
mourned  that  the  other  must  die, 
yet  both  rejoiced  that  neither  should 
die  alone. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Clovis  returned  to  his  palace  and 
related  the  stränge  story  to  the  queen. 
She  thanked  God  that  the  lost  had 
been  found.  '  'Surely,  my  husband,  *  * 
she  Said,  '  'thou  wilt  not  permit  such 
faithfulness  to  thee  as  Waldemar  has 
shown,  to  go  unrewarded.  Then 
consider  Gertrude*s  devotion  to  him. 
Such  love  as  this  is  divine,  yet  it  is 
pure  womanly  affection.  Think,  too, 
how  unworthy  a  part  Ulric  has  played. 
He  has  slandered  the  daughter  of  thy 
friend,  wounded  her  lover,  kept  her 
confined  for  weeks  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  relatives  and  friends, 
and  yet  he  retains  his  place  while 
he  who  deserves  most  at  thy  hands, 
languishes  in  prison.  Thou  art 
about  to  become  a  Christian,  Clovis, 
and  that  on  Christ' s  own  day.  Let 
me  carry  the  message  of  pardon  to 
the  lovers  and  bring  them  forth  to  joy 
and  freedom.** 


**No,  Clotilde,  I  shall  not  permit 
thee  to  carry  a  message  of  pardon  to 
them.  Go  to  them  if  thou  wilt,  but 
no  pardon  shalt  thou  takefrom  me.'* 

She  went  to  the  prison,  while 
Clovis  was.  making  preparations  for 
the  Coming  baptism.  The  interview 
between  the  queen  and  the  lovers 
was  touching.  She  gave  them  her 
blessing  and  pledged  her  best  efforts 
toward  gaining  their  release,  while 
advising  them  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  their  fate  as  became  Christians. 

Christmas  day  came.  The  road 
from  the  palace  to  the  church,  along 
which  the  baptismal  procession  was 
to  move,  was  carpeted  with  leaves 
and  flowers  and  bordered  with  rieh 
hangings.  The  church  was  bedecked 
with  magnificent  Ornaments,  and  indi- 
cations  pointed  to  a  most  impressive 
ceremony.  With  füll  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance,  the  procession  formed  and 
moved  slowly  along  the  path,  amid 
the  chants  of  the  priests  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  baptismal  ceremony  over,  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  their  attendants 
returned  to  the  palace,  while  three 
thousand  of  Clovis*  s  warriors  re- 
ceived  the  same  ordinance.  A  feast 
had  been  announced,  to  be  held  in 
the  palace.  Before  its  commence- 
ment,  Clovis  took  his  place  on  a 
canopied  throne  in  the  banquet  hall, 
in  the  presence  of  his  guests,  the 
queen  sitting  at  his  side. 

The  king  arose  and  addressed  the 
guests:  "A  matter  needs  our  atten- 
tion before  the  banquet  is  proceeded 
with.**  He  gave  a  signal  to  an  at- 
tendant,  who  disappeared  and  soon 
returned.  bringing  in  Waldemar  and 
Gertrude,  both  securely  bound. 
Their  pinched  and  haggard  faces  be- 
trayed  the  want  they  had  suffered 
during  their  imprisonment,  but  they 
bore  up  bravely  under  the  ordeal 
through  which  they  were  passing. 
A  murmur  of  sympathy  and  remon- 
.strance  ran  round  the  table,  but  the 
king  seemed  not  to  be  affected  by 
it. 

* 'Ulric,    arise,"    he    said.      Ulric 
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obeyed  in    a    timid    and   hesitating 
manner,  and  stood  in  his  place. 

"I  have  called  before  you  this 
pair,"  Said  the  king,  addressing  the 
guests,  '*that  justice  may  be  done 
and  punishment  be  meted  out  to  fit 
the  offences  which  have  been  com- 
mitted.  Waldemar,  thou  hast  been 
convicted  of  slandering  the  girl  who 
Stands  at  thy  side,  and  of  wounding 
one  of  my  officers.  His  word  con- 
demned  thee,  and  the  word  of  a 
noble  in  Clovis's  household  is  never 
questioned.  Thy  doom  was  death. 
Thou  hast  escaped  punishment  for 
the  present,  through  the  blind,  self- 
sacrificing  act  of  the  girl  beside  thee. 
By  this  act  she  has  brought  upon 
herseif  weeks  of  imprisonment  and 
sorrow,  as  also  an  equal  condemna- 
tion  with  thine. 

"I  had  promised  to  Ulric,  before 
these  events  occurred,  the  dukedom 
of  Freiland  as  a  reward  for  his  Ser- 
vice. Is  my  recital  truePV*  He 
paused  a  short  time.  Many  eyes 
were  wet,  many  sobs  were  heard, 
and  the  queen  wept  bitterly,  but  no 
one  spoke. 

"Then,'*  continued  the  king,  "I 
have  only  this  to  say :  The  slandering 
of  the  maiden  was  a  serious  offense; 
for  be  it  known  that  so  long  as  Clovis 
reigns  in  Frankland,  the  honor  of  the 
humblest  of  its  maidens  must  never 
be  assailed  in  falsehood.  The  false 
witness  which  has  been  given  is 
worthy  of  condemnation,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  a  Frank  can  com- 
mit  is  that  of  perjury.  Injustice  and 
tyranny  to  the  prisoners  of  the  State 
cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly. 
All  these  offense s  thou,  Ulric ,  hast 
commüted  P' 

It  was  as  if  a  bombshell  had  ex- 
ploded  among  the  guests.  All  started 
to  their  feet  and  looked  with  wonder- 
ing  eyes  at  Ulric,  who,  his  face 
crimson  with  shame,  stammered, 
hesitated,  and  feil,  overwhelmed  with 
remorse,  upon  his  chair. 

*'Thou,  Waldemar,"  continued 
the  monarch,  '*hast  wounded  one  of 
my  officers,  after  giving  him  the  lie. 


Thou  hast  cheated  the  executioner 
of  his  prey.  Thou  hast  gained  the 
affections  of  a  maiden  of  higher  rank 
than  thine.  Under  thy  influence  she 
has  broken  the  prison  locks  and  re- 
leased  a  condemned  captive.  Know, 
then,  my  friends,  that  Waldemar  and 
Gertrude  are  hereby  condemned  to 
pay  penance  by" — he  paused  to  give 
hiswords  greater  effect — "byuniting 
their  hands  in  marriage;  this  punish- 
ment to  take  effect  immediately  and 
to  last  as  long  as  life. ' ' 

A  mighty  sigh  of  relief  went  up 
from  the  assembly,  and  their  plau- 
dits  greeted  the  judgment  of  the 
king.     He  proceeded. 

*'Thou,  Ulric,  hast  been  the 
guilty  one.  These  two  have  been 
thy  victims.  I  thank  the  true  God 
that  no  more  härm  was  done.  Thou 
hast  deserved  punishment,  but  we 
will  celebrate  Christmas,  the  birthday 
of  our  divine  Master,  by  an  act  of 
compassion  and  mercy,  in  imitation 
of  the  many  performed  by  him. 
Thou,  Ulric,  art  pardoned." 

The  king  took  his  seat  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  guests.  The 
queen  embraced  the  lovers  with 
fervor. 

Waldemar  and  Gertrude  were  al- 
lowed  time  to  change  their  raiment, 
when  the  latter  was  baptized  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 
They  took  their  places  at  the  table 
as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Frei- 
land. 

The  combined  marriage  and  Christ- 
mas feast  was  sumptuous.  Many 
were  the  congratulations  showered 
upon  bride  and  groom,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  enough  hap- 
piness  to  atone  for  all  the  suffering 
of  the  past. 

And  the  king?      He  was  happy, 

too,   for  he  had    performed  an    act 

befitting   his   new-found   knowledge 

of  the  meaning  of  Christmas  Dav. 

Willard  Done. 


A    wise    attempt   defeated   is    no 
failure. — E.  P.  Day, 
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CHARTER    I. 

When  the  first  Spanish  adven- 
turers  came  to  the  *'New  World/' 
they  found  in  many  parts,  especially 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  people  who 
were  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  an  architecture  that 
might  well  excite  their  admiration. 
More  recent  investigations  have  re- 
vealed  the  fact  that  even  these  civ- 
ilized  nations  were  but  imitators  of  a 
highly  cultured  race  who  had  dis- 
appeared  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
from  their  cities  and  possessions, 
which  have  been  found  in  crumbling 
ruins  throughout  the  land  of  Ameri- 
ca. Travelers  and  antiquarians  alike 
have  been  Struck  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  monuments  of  a 
race  whose  origin  and  history  remain 
a  sealed  mystery,  whether  reference 
be  made  to  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments themselves  or  to  records  found 
among  the  people  who  had  displaced 
them.  Theories  and  conjectures 
have  been  multiplied  to  explain  the 
origin  of  these  extinct  races  as  well 
as  of  the  American  Indian,  but  the 
question  remains  yet  a  mooted  one 
among  scholars. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  clears  up  all 
these  mysteries,  doubt  and  conjec- 
ture  give  way  to  knowledge,  and 
from  the  dust  of  the  ages  whispers 
the  voice  of  the  past.  With  what 
Strange  feelings  we  learn  that  once 
the  entire  land  of  America  was  dotted 
with  happy  homes,  villages  and 
cities,  and  all  the  conditions  of  life — 
joy  and  mirth,  sorrow  and  sadness, 
hope  and  fear,  vice  and  virtue  were 
looked  down  upon  by  the  säme  sun 
which  cheered  and  warmed  the  more 
universally  known  lands  of  the  "Old 
World' '  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

No  fairer  region  could  at  that  time 
be  found  upon  earth  than  that  em- 
braced  within  the  land  of  Zarahemla 
bordering  the  river  Sidon,  now  called 
the  Magdalena,  in  the  United  States 


of  Colombia.  It  is  to  this  favored 
spot,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
city  of  Zarahemla  that  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  invited.  After  a 
long  season  of  warfare  with  the  Lam- 
anites  and  with  the  robbers  of  Gad- 
ianton,  the  people  had  enjoyed  a 
time  of  rest.  Prosperity  and  hap- 
piness  had  smiled  upon  them,  and 
the  wealth  of  field  and  mine  had 
been  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them, 
but  with  a  stränge  weakness  that  was 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  Nephite 
nation  they  had  become  lifted  up  in 
pride  and  had  forgotten  that  God 
was  the  giver  of  all  they  enjoyed. 
As  the  people  dwindled  in  unbelief 
and  sin,  the  robbers  of  Gadianton 
began  to  increase  in  power  and  num- 
bers,  their  ranks  being  daily  aug- 
mented  by  those  who  had  fallen 
away  from  the  people.  The  land 
was  füll  of  violence  and  oppression, 
the  poor  and  meek  being  ground 
under  the  merciless  arrogance  of 
wealth  and  greed. 

Zarahemla  was  the  great  capital 
and  metropolis  of  the  nation.  Its 
architecture  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  that  of  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write.  The 
buildings  were  severe  in  outiine,  lack- 
ing  the  pleasing  variety  of  more 
modern  times.  The  roofe  were  flat 
and  no  chimneys,  and  few  spires  or 
towers  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
vast  piain  of  roofs. 

In  some  quarters  were  detached 
buildings,  embowered  in  trees,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  tropica!  Vegetation,  in- 
dicating  the  homes  of  the  more 
wealth  y  or  favored  classes. 

The  city  embraced  a  considerable 
area,  enclosed  in  massive  walls  of 
solid  masonry,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  but  one,  by  luxuriant  gardens 
and  orchards.  On  the  east  arose  a 
series  of  low  hills,  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  majestic  mountains.  Indeed, 
the  city  was  partially  built  upon  a 
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hill  or  several  Hills,  the  rocky  cliffs 
in  some  parts  forming  a  portion  of 
the  wall. 

About  the  middle  of  a  warm  sunny 
aftemoon,  just  five'  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  Savior,  two  travelers 
might  have  been  seen  approaching 
the  principal  gate  at  the  east.  Their 
actions  and  appearance  indicated 
that  they  were  husbandmen  from 
some  neighboring  vineyard,  merely 
paying  a  visit  to  the  city.  They 
appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  but 
stopped  to  gossip  awhile  with  the 
gate-keeper,  with  whom  they  seem- 
ed  to  be  well  acquainted. 

"Well,  friend  Aaron,  what  dost 
thou  find  to  amuse  thyself  now? 
Any  excitement  in  the  city  since  the 
last  successful  raid  of  the  robbers  of 
Gadianton?  By  the  way,  have  they 
yet  discovered  how  they  were  able  to 
so  suddenly  elude  their  pursuers  when 
they  were  foUowed  to  the  very  wall 
by  the  officers?'  *  asked  one  of  them. 

"Answering  thy  last  question  first; 
no  one  has  yet  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  escape  of  the  robbers  from  time 
to  time.  Some  think  they  must 
have  a  secret  passage  through  the 
wall  on  the  east  here,  but  no  one  can 
find  it.  Answering  thy  other  ques- 
tion; there  is  no  special  news  except 
that  the  Lamanite  preacher,  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  a  few  days  since, 
has  been  finally  banished  from  the 
city." 

"Banished,  sayst  thou?  And  me- 
thinks  it  is  time.  When  I  listened 
to  his  preaching  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  neither  wit  nor  sense  in  his 
words.  Yet  some  there  were  there 
who  thought  him  a  great  prophet. 
So  ready  are  many  to  believe  every 
foolish  fellow  who  comes  along  claim- 
ing  to  have  a  message  from  God. ' ' 

"Now  I  think  of  it,  **  exclaimed  the 
other  man,  *  'the  figure  we  saw  on  the 
clifis  much  resembled  that  of  this 
same  preacher.  We  thought  it  was 
some  one  from  within  the  city 
gathering  eggs  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  but  I  verily  believe  it  was  he. 
What  thinkst  thou  Amnon?" 


*  'When  ye  speak  of  it,  I  do  think 
the  figure  was  much  like,"  answered 
the  man  thus  addressed. 

'*On  which  cliff  mean  ye?"  de- 
manded  the  gate-keeper. 

'*There  to  the  right,  forming  part 
of  the  wall;  come  this  way  a  few 
Steps  and  thou  canst  see  the  spot. '  * 

The  three  stepped  out  a  few  paces 
from  the  gate  and  looked  up.  There 
sure  enough  was  the  figure  of  a  man 
now  very  near  the  top  climbing  up- 
ward.  As  they  looked  he  scaled 
the  cliff  and  stood  erect  upon  the 
wall,  and  they  all  recognized  the 
preacher. 

"Run  ye  within  the  city  and  warn 
the  oflficers  and  rouse  the  people," 
exclaimed  the  gate-keeper,  '  'while  I 
spread  the  news  near  the  gate;  he 
must  be  taken  and  dealt  with  severe- 

So  thoroughly  was  the  news  cir- 
culated  that  in  a  short  time  crowds 
from  every  part  of  the  city  thronged 
toward  the  wall,  where  the  man  had 
taken  his  stand,  until  an  immense 
throng  was  gathered. 

Then  stretching  out  his  hands  he 
cried  in  a  loud  voice:  "Behold,  I, 
Samuel,  a  Lamanite,  do  speak  the 
words  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded  me  to  speak.  And  now 
because  I  am  a  Lamanite  and  have 
thus  spoken,  ye  have  east  me  out 
from  among  you.  But  ye  shall  hear 
my  words,  for,  for  this  intent,  I 
have  come  upon  the  walls  of  this 
city,  that  ye  might  know  of  the 
judgments  of  God  which  do  await 
you  because  of  your  iniquities,  and 
also  that  ye  might  know  the  condi- 
tions  of  repentance. 

*'Yea,  wo  unto  this  great  city  of 
Zarahemla,  for  her  iniquities  have 
ascended  on  high.  And  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  were  it  not  for  the 
few  righteous  who  yet  remain  among 
you  the  fires  of  heaven  had  already 
destroyed  you  from  the  face  of  the 
land." 

For  upwards  of  two  hours  the 
fearless  Speaker  continued  his  ar- 
raignment   of   the   people  for  their 
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sins,  and  expounded  the  principles 
of  the  gospel,  unheeding  the  revil- 
ing  and  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  story  we 
will  make  but  one  quotation  from 
his  words: 

"Behold,  I  give  unto  you  a  sign: 
for  five  years  more  cometh,  and  be- 
hold, then  cometh  the  Son  of  God 
to'Jredeem  all  those  who  shall  be- 
lieve  on  His  name. 

*There  shall  be  one  day  and  a 
night  and  a  day,  as  if  it  were  one 
day,  and  there  was  no  night,  and 
this  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  sign ;  for 
ye  shall  know  of  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  also  of  its  setting,  never- 
theless  the  night  shall  not  be  dark- 
ened,  and  it  shall  be  the  night  be- 
fore  He  is  born." 

From  time  to  time  while  he  was 
speaking,  the  people  might  be  seen 
withdrawing  singly  and  in  groups 
towards  the  garden  of  the  Prophet 
Nephi  who  was  at  the  same  time 
preaching  and  baptizing.  As  those 
who  were  thus  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  belief .  and  repentance  feil 
back,  the  more  hardened  and  evilly 
disposed  pressed  forward,  angry 
voices  were  raised  in  curses  and  ex- 
ecrations, and  the  air  was  darkened 
with  missiles  of  death  aimed  at  the 
fearless  preacher,  but  through  them 
he  could  be  seen  standing  unmoved 
and  unhurt.  The  hoarse  cries  of 
rage  and  hate  gave  place  to  exclam- 
ations  of  surprise  and  fear,  as  with 
majestic  mien  he  stood  unheeding 
the  stones  and  arrows  hurtling  about 
him  more  than  if  they  were  straws 
borne  on  the  balmy  breeze  of  sum- 
men Then  the  awe  that  the  mir- 
aculous  ever  awakens  impressed 
every  heart. 

'*Truly  God  is  with  him,"  one 
whispered,  *'and  we  would  do  well  to 
heed  his  words. ' ' 

"Say  rather  he  hath  a  devil,"  an- 
swered  another;  *'otherwise  had  our 
stones  and  arrows  Struck  him.  I 
will  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  a  silver 
tipped  arrow;  never  before  hath  my 


hand  feiiled  me,  and  with  such  a 
weapon  the  very  prince  of  wizards 
himself  could  hardly  escape  me." 

While  speaking  he  fitted  the  arrow 
to  the  string,  took  careful  aim,  and 
with  a  Sharp  twang  it  sped  on  its 
errand  of  death.  The  hand  from 
which  it  sped  dropped  nerveless,  for 
the  man  saw  plainly  that  the  arrow 
tumed  aside  just  as  it  seemed  about 
to  strike  the  Lamanite. 

When  it  was  seen  that  all  efforts  to 
dislodge  the  prophet  were  unavail- 
ing,  many  believed,  but  more  hard- 
ened their  hearts,  declaring  that  he 
was  preserved  by  evil  magic. 

*'He  hath  a  devil,  therefore  we 
cannot  hit  him,"  was  echoed  from 
lip  to  lip.  **Let  him  be  taken  and 
bound.     Away  with  him  !" 

At  these  words  a  wild  rush  was 
made  toward  the  steps  leading  upon 
the  wall,  faces  convulsed  with  rage 
and  hate  gleamed  about  the  fearless 
preacher,  eager  hands  were  out- 
stretched  to  seize  him  when  he 
tumed  and  with  a  sudden  bound 
leaped  from  the  dizzy  height  outside 
the  wall.  The  excited  crowd  rushed 
to  the  parapet,  expecting  to  see  him 
lying  crushed  and  helpless,  but  were 
amazed  to  see  him  rise  «and  turn 
rapidly  away  and  soon  disappear 
from  view. 

"A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !"  was 
echoed  in  awe-struck  whispers.  Many 
more,  convinced  by  this  remarkable 
preservation,  were  touched  with  be- 
lief and  sought  the  Prophet  Nephi 
to  be  baptized. 

The  crowd  began  to  rapidly  dis- 
perse, discoursing  in  wonder  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard.  The  spot 
was  soon  deserted,  the  wall  quite  so, 
but  for  one  solitary  figure  standing 
in  the  angle  of  one  of  the  towers  on 
the  wall.  This  was  the  figure  of  a 
young  man  whose  dress  and  bearing 
indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the 
richer  class  of  the  people;  his  face, 
withal  frank  and  open  in  expression, 
was  now  marked  in  lines  of  deep 
reflection.  His  eyes  were  fixed  in 
the   direction   whence   the  preacher 
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had  disappeared  from  view,  and  un- 
consciously  he  was  thinking  aloud. 

*'Said  he  not  that  the  Christ  shall 
come  in  ^\^  years?  Well,  I  remem- 
ber  to  have  heard  my  father  speak 
in  such  language,  too,  as  he  used, 
before  he  was  so  fouUy  slain.  And 
I  have  been  so  blind  as  to  believe 
these  followers  of  Christ  were  guilty 
of  his  death,  when  in  reality  he  was 
one  with  them  in  belief  and  practice. 
When  this  prophet  spoke  of  murders 
to  destroy  the  good  and  just  by  those 
who  have  joined  the  secret  society  of 
Gadianton  and  that  they  might  gain 
power,  the  scales  feil  from  my  eyes. 
These  were  the  murderers  of  my 
fether,  and  it  is  they  who  now  con- 
trol  in  our  halls  of  justice,  where 
bribery  and  fraud  have  usurped  the 
place  of  law  and  right.  Well  might 
he  prophesy  evil  against  a  city  and  a 
people  who,  in  blind  rage  against  the 
truth,  cast  out  and  stone  the  prophets 
whom  God  doth  send,  while  they 
honor  and  sustain  false  prophets  and 
teachers  who  wink  at  their  iniquities. 
In  my  anxiety  to  avenge  the  death 
of  my  father,  I  have  been  duped  into 
the  belief  that  Nephi  and  his  follow- 
ers were  guilty  of  his  death,  while  I 
have  associated  and  labored  with  the 
real  murderers  to  oppress  the  saints. 
Against  the  lawless  only  were  my 
fether's  efforts  directed.  In  his  Pos- 
ition as  judge  he  was  a  terror  only  to 
the  evil-doer.  Men  who  believe  and 
teach  such  principles  as  I  have  today 
heard  could  never  become  assas- 
sins. 

I  have  already  lost  much  time  and  I 
fear  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God  almost 
beyond  pardon  by  my  persecutions  of 
the  righteous.  Yet  even  now  will  I 
go  to  the  Prophet  Nephi,  confessing 
my  sins  and  ask  of  him  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  my  sins.  Then  will 
I  strive  to  undo  much  of  the  evil  I 
have  done  against  the  saints. "  As  he 
tumed  he  started  to  see  before  him  a 
young  man  of  about  his  own  age  re- 
garding  him  with  a  cynical  smile. 
Quickly  recovering  from  his  embar- 
rassment  he  exclaimed:   "Welcome, 


Zoram,   I   had  thought  thee  absent 
from  the  city." 

'*And  I  had  thought  Joel  busy 
with  our  plans  for  the  welfere  of  our 
people,  rather  than  being  bewitched 
into  a  belief  in  dangerous  fi\bles. 
Truly,  did  I  not  know  thee  so  well  as 
my  friend  and  companion  and  the 
sworn  avenger  of  thy  father' s  death 
at  the  hands  of  these  vile  pretenders, 
I  had  deemed  from  thy  foolish  dis- 
course  that  thou,  too,  wert  converted 
to  their  delusions.  Verily  the  vile 
fellow  who  so  lately  occupied  this 
spot  seems  to  have  left  a  spell  upon 
it  and  upon  thee.  Here  have  I  stood 
for  five  minutes,  at  least,  waiting  for 
thee  to  turn  thine  eyes  from  the 
empty  Space  whither  he  hath  van- 
ished,  neither  have  I  found  much  in 
thy  words  to  admire.  Come,  my 
friend,  throw  off  this  spell,  there  are 
better  things  for  men  of  sense  than 
becoming  weak  beHevers  in  such  mis- 
leading  fancies.  Hast  thou  forgotten 
thine  oath  to  wage  war  against  this 
dangerous  sect?" 

*'Nay,  I  have  forgotten  nothing, 
rather  have  I  had  mine  eyes  opened 
to  see  that  it  is  we  who  are  in  error. 
These  men  are  not  the  vile  characters 
we  have  thought  them;  crime  and 
vice  are  no  part  of  their  belief.  Our 
city  is  füll  of  violence,  but  not 
through  them;  murder  and  arson 
stalk  abroad  but  they  are  guiltless. 
Let  US  look  nearer  home,  even  in 
our  own  ranks,  for  there  will  we 
find  the  canker  that  is  sapping 
the  life  of  the  nation.  The  robbers 
of  Gadianton  again  begin  to  multiply 
and  to  extend  their  works  of  dark- 
ness  and  error.  They  are  even  now, 
seeking  by  corruption  and  by  mur- 
der, to  wrest  the  last  rights  from  the 
people.  My  father  feil  a  victim  to 
their  lawless  ambition,  and  not  as  I 
have  long  believed  to  the  hired  dag- 
ger  of  a  scheming  and  fanatical  re- 
ligion.  *  * 

**How  knowest  thou  this?"  de- 
manded  Zoram.  *  Last  night  you 
were  foremost  in  denouncing  this 
same  fanatical  horde,    whom   today 
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you  so  warmly  champion.  Thou 
art  inconsistent;  when  received  you 
the  knowledge  of  thy  errors?' ' 

"But  this  day;  heard'st  thou  not 
the  grand  truth  which  the  Lamanite 
declared  unto  the  people?  I  heard 
and  believed,  the  scales  feil  from  mine 
eyes  and  I  knew  the  truth.  Five 
years  said  he  and  then  cometh  the 
Christ  to  redeem  the  world.  Our 
father  Nephi  declared  that  six  hun- 
dred years  should  see  the  birth  of 
the  Savior,  and  hast  thou  thought 
the  time  is  nearly  fulfilled?  Let  us  no 
longer  deceive  ourselves,  but  rather 
repent  and  await  the  time." 

In  the  earnestness  of  his  exhor- 
tation  Joel  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Shoulder  of  his  friend,  but  shaking  it 
off  with  an  angry  gesture,  Zoram 
exclaimed:  "Have  thy  own  foolish 
will,  but  think  not  to  convert  me  to 
thy  falacies.  I  leave  thee  to  come 
to  thy  senses;  when  thou  hast  fully 
recovered,  thou  knowest  where  to 
find  me,  even  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  are  planning  for  the  welfare  of 
our  city  and  nation."  So  saying  he 
turned  and  descending  from  the  wall 
was  soon  lost  within  the  city. 

Joel  watched  his  retreating  form 
tili  it  was  lost  to  view,  then  with  a 
sigh  turned  toward  the  garden  of 
Nephi  the  Prophet. 

CHARTER    II. 

Five  years  nearly  have  elapsed 
when  we  again  take  up  the  thread  of 
our  narrative.  The  words  of  Samuel 
the  Lamanite,  have  been  declared 
throughout  the  whole  land,  and  many 
believers  are  anxiously  looking  for 
the  sign  promised  of  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  people  have  rejected  the  pro- 
phecy,  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
They  accused  those  who  believed  and 
taught  the  words  of  the  Lamanite  of 
being  ambitious,  and  of  scheming  to 
gain  power  by  deceiving  the  people 
into  a  belief  that  the  Savior  was  to 
come,  and  then  by  witchcraft  or  by  the 
power  of  evil,  give  a  pretended  sign 
and  fasten  the  delusion  upon  them. 


*  *If  he  be  the  Son  of  God,  yea  even 
God,  why  should  he  not  show  him- 
self  to  US  as  well  as  to  the  Jews, ' '  they 
demanded,  **why  appear  only  in  a 
land  far  away,  a  land  of  which  we 
know  nothing." 

This  spirit  had  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  had  engendered  a 
feeling  of  bitter  hatred  against  the 
believers.  The  populär  clamor  had 
at  last  become  so  great,  that  a  law, 
secreüy  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the 
robbers  of  Gadianton,  had  been 
passed,  making  it  an  offence  punish- 
able  by  death  to  teach  or  believe  that 
the  words  of  the  Lamanite  prophet 
were  true,  and  that  the  sign  he  had 
promised  of  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
was  to  be  given.  The  unbelievers 
claimed  that  the  ^vt,  years  were  al- 
ready  passed. 

But  two  days  remained  ere  the  in- 
iquitous  law  was  to  be  enforced,  and 
the  whole  land  was  in  a  State  of  mos^ 
intense  excitement.  The  greatest 
interest  was  centered  in  the  city  of 
Zarahemla  as  it  was  alike  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  church  and  of  the 
government.  For  days  it  has  been 
thronged  with  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  land.  The  streets  are  crowded 
with  men,  women  and  children 
awaiting  in  anxious  hope,  or  scofting 
disbelief  for  the  words  of  the  prophet 
to  be  fulfilled.  Those  who  desired 
to  witness  the  actions  of  the  pulsating 
tide  of  humanity,  crowding  and  jost- 
ling  eachother  in  the  streets,  and  yet 
escape  the  press  of  the  throng,  had 
erected  booths  and  awnings  upon  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  buildings.  To  such 
a  group,  or  more  particularly  to  two 
females  seated  beneath  a  small  awn- 
ing  upon  the  roof  of  a  building, 
which  from  its  more  pretentious  ap- 
pearance  was  evidently  the  home  of 
one  of  the  wealthier  class,  we  parti- 
cularly desire  to  draw  attention.  Both 
were  young,  both  beautiful  but  of 
such  different  styles  of  beauty,  that 
the  contrast  seemed  but  to  enhance 
the  loveliness  of  each.  One  whom 
her  companion  had  just  addressed  as 
Zelma,  possessed  large  and  expressive 
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dark  eyes,  black  hair,  and  clear  cut 
aquiline  features  that  betokened  her 
Israelitish  origin.  Her  dress,  a  rieh 
flowing  robe  of  purplish  tint,  feil  in 
graceftü  folds  over  a  form  tall  and 
lilhesome  yet  of  most  perfect  oudine. 
Rebecca,  her  companion,  had  füll 
round  features,  whose  vivacious 
beauty  was  set  off  by  a  proflision  of 
golden  curls  that  feil  in  Clusters  upon 
Shoulders  of  most  perfect  loveliness. 
Her  form  while  fuUer  and  rounder 
than  that  of  her  friend,  was  laid  in 
cun'es  of  graceful  symraetry:  her 
dress  was  similiar  in  pattern  to  the 
one  just  described,  but  of  different 
tint. 

Zelma  was  the  daughter  of  a  great 
Nephite  general,  Gideon  by  name, 
who  had  met  his  death  about  a  year 
before  in  batde  with  the  robbers  of 
Gadianton,  who  were  so  numerous 
and  so  firnily  established  in  their 
strongholds  that  they  were  a  con- 
stant  menace  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Her  mother  had  been  dead  for  years, 
so  upon  the  death  of  her  fether  she 
made  her  home  beneath  her  uncle's 
roof. 

Rebecca  was  the  daughter  of  a 
la^7er  of  considerable  repute  for  his 
skill  and  learning,  who  had  been 
recently  advanced  to  the  position  of 
judge  in  the  city  courts. 

Zelma,  who  was  leaning  forward 
looking  down  upon  the  street,  turned 
and  Said:  '*Dost  thou  know,  Rebec- 
^'  when  I  look  upon  the  faces 
^^  those  who  throng  the  street,  and 
See  the  relenüess  determination  writ- 
ten  on  most  of  them  and  the  anxious, 
nalf-doubting,  half-hopeful  expres- 
sion  of  a  few,  my  heart  bleeds  tor 
^^  oppressed  people  of  God.  How 
^^r  enemies  flock  here  as  vultures 
^^  the  Harvest  of  death !  Zoram  told 
"^^  as  we  came  hither  that  the 
"^<^n-ow  night  should  see  the  de- 
s^ction  of  all  who  stubbornly  assert 
that  the  sign  is  yet  to  come.  Little 
^  knows  I  am  one  on  whom  the 
"an  would  fall;  I  was  on  the  point  of 
Alling  him,  when  a  tone  of  almost 
^^^^  exultation  in  his  voice  restrained 


me.     I  grow  more  to   distrust  and 
fear  him  every  day. ' ' 

"And  wherefore  then  didst  thou 
today  come  hither  under  his  escort? 
Joel,  I  am  sure  would  most  gladly 
serve  thee/' 

"Why?  because  my  uncle  desired 
it,  nay,  almost  commanded  it  when 
he  leamed  I  was  coming  to  visit 
thee.  I  would  have  given  up  the 
visit,  but  he  insisted,  accusing  me 
of  fickleness  of  purpose.  Joel  hath 
other  duties  that  take  his  time.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  several  days. 
So  thou  seest  thou  art  in  error  re- 
garding  his  desire  to  serve  me. ' ' 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  such  is 
the  case,  thou  knowest  his  secret  la- 
bors  for  the  people  of  God  have 
been  extremely  arduous  since  this 
last  cruel  movement.  But  teil  me 
why  thou  dost  dislike  Zoram.  Well, 
I  remember  he  was  once  our  most 
welcome  visitor,  but  that  was  when 
he  was  Joel's  friend." 

"Know  then  that  several  months 
ago  he  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  my 
hand  in  marriage.  I  kindly  but 
firmly  refused,  telling  him  frankly 
that  I  did  not  and  could  not  love 
him. 

"He  persisted  in  his  suit,  using 
the  name  of  my  uncle  in  support  of 
his  Claim.  I  grew  angry  and  told 
him  that  while  I  revered  my  uncle 
as  a  guardian  and  a  relative,  I 
clainted  the  right  to  dispose  of  my 
own  hand,  which  should  go  only 
where  my  heart  could  sanction. 

"  'Thou  meanest  to  Joel,'  he  ex- 
claimed  passionately ;  *but  let  him 
beware  how  he  crosses  my  path  or 
he  shall  rue  it.  If  thou  wilt  not  wed 
me,  he  at  least  shall  not  live  to  enjoy 
what  I  have  lost. '  Then  it  was  that 
my  soul  turned  against  him  in  loath- 
ing.  He  must  have  read  in  my  face 
something  of  my  aversion;  for  he 
seemed  to  suddenly  realize  that  he  had 
Said  too  much.  He  apologized  sohum- 
bly  and  begged  so  earnestly  to  yet  be 
considered  a  friend,  that  pitying  his 
disappointment  I  forgave  him,  believ- 
ing  him   truly  repentant  and  sorry 
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for  his  wild  threats.  But  his  words 
haunt  me,  they  were  spoken  with 
such  a  real  ring  of  hate  that  I  fear. 
Often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
warning  Joel  when  a  maidenly  fear 
that  the  warning  must  also  reveal  the 
cause  of  my  apprehensions  has  re- 
strained  me." 

"And  a  fear  that  it  might  also 
reveal  something  of  thy  warm  regard 
for  him.  Nay,  blush  not  to  own  to 
thy  friend  thy  preference  for  Joel,  for 
well  am  I  assured  that  he  is  wor- 
thy  of  all  thy  tender  solicitude  and 
that  he  doubly  returns  all  thy 
love. ' ' 

**Atleast  let  us  wait  until  he  de- 
clares  his  love,  ere  I  am  made  to 
confess  even  to  thee  that  I  have  be- 
stowed  mine  unasked  upon  him." 

Rebecca  had  the  good  taste  to  re- 
main  silent,  answering  only  by  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  band  she  held 
in  her  own,  and  the  eyes  of  both 
were  tumed  once  more  to  the  crowd 
in  the  street  below. 

"Look,  Zelma,"  exclaimed  Rebec- 
ca, "there  seems  to  be  something 
wrong.  The  people  seem  angry, 
and  see  how  they  all  turn  against  one 
man,  now  he  eludes  them  and  runs 
this  way." 

The  man  paused  beneath  the  wall 
and  looked  up.  *'I  know  that  face" 
exclaimed  Zelma,  ***tis  Ishmael  the 
servant  of  Joel.  Let  us  hasten  to 
open  the  door  before  the  mob  take 
hislife." 

With  a  rapidity  that  was  astonish- 
ing,  the  two  friends  descended  from 
the  roof.  To  unlock  the  door,  was 
the  work  of  but  a  moment,  and  as  it 
swung  back  ward  Ishmael  staggered 
into  the  court.  For  a  moment  the 
g^rls  saw  a  wall  of  fierce  faces  as 
they  hastily  closed  and  barred  the 
door,  and  a  shower  of  stones  raltled 
against  it.  Then  for  a  short  time 
while  they  held  their  breath  in  dread, 
the  door  was  pounded  and  kicked. 
They  feared  every  moment  to  see  it 
burst  open,  but  it  withstood  all  the 
assaults,  and  finally  the  crowd  desisted 
and  withdrew. 


The  man  thus  opportunely  rescued 
seemed  dazed  for  a  few  moments. 
The  escape  was  none  too  soon,  for 
already  had  he  been  considerably 
bruised  and  beateU;  but  fortunately 
had  sustained  no  serious  injury.  He 
soon  recovered,  and  while  the  mob 
were  pounding  at  the  door  he  fol- 
lowed  fhe  girls  within  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

"How  is  it,  Ishmael,"  Zelma 
asked,  "that  we  find  thee  in  such 
danger  from  an  angry  mob.  Art 
thou  unhurt?  Even  now  I  tremble 
at  thy  narrow  escape." 

"I  am  not  seriously  hurt,  though 
somewhat  bruised.  'Twas  indeed  a 
narrow  escape,  and  much  I  thank 
my  fair  preservers  for  their  most 
timely  rescue.  Yet  I  fear  me  it  is 
but  a  delaying  of  the  hour  of  death, 
for  I  am  a  marked  man  because  of 
my  belief  that  the  Christ  is  soon  to 
come.  The  decree  has  gone  forth 
against  the  people  of  God.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
spirit  of  the  people  that  I  have  been 
forth  among  them  today.  Thou 
sawest  the  result.  There  are  secret 
agents  of  our  enemies  busy  ever}''- 
where,  stirring  up  the  people  to 
deeds  of  violence.  As  I  was  cross- 
ing  the  Square,  one  of  them  saw  me 
and  knowing  me  for  a  believer,  cried 
out  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  people, 
for  whom  his  words  were  intended, 
'Well,  friend  Ishmael,  what  thinkest 
thou  now  of  the  Coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  prophesied  by  the  Lam- 
anite.  Know  ye  not  that  the  five 
years  are  passed  and  yet  He  cometh 
not?  Art  thou  convinced  of  thine 
error?'  " 

"Nay,"  I  answered,  "the  timeis 
not  yet  fulfiUed  according  to  the 
records  which  have  been  kept  by  our 
historians,  but  is  even  now  near  at 
band." 

"  'Our  historians!'  he  exclaimed 
scornfuUy,  'if  thou  meanest  Nephi, 
who  more  interested  in  deceiving 
the  people  than  he!  We,  too,  have 
kept  records  of  the  time,  and  we 
know  that  even  if  ye  demand   the 
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addition  of  the  intercallary  days* 
which  fall  this  year,  yet  is  the  time 
passed.  We  have  added  the  five 
da)S  to  each  year  to  complete  the 
solar  year,  and  also  the  thirteen  days 
which  are  added  every  fifty-two 
years  to  correct  the  calendar. ' 

"Nevertheless,"  I  answered,  "I 
am  well  convinced  that  the  ilme  is 
not  passed,  but  is  near,  and  the  sign 
will  surely  be  given.*' 

**  'See  to  it  that  thine  obstinacy 
cost  thee  not  thy  life, '  he  exclaimed 
angrily;  *for  be  sure  the  law  will  be 
enforced  against  such  as  thee.  Pre- 
pare  to  meet  thy  doom,  for  when  the 
darkness  of  tomorrow  night  shall  fall 
thou  shalt  go  down  to  everlasting 
night.  Aforetimes  have  your  teach- 
ers  not  scrupled  to  compass  the  ful- 
fillment  of  their  pretended  revelations 
even  by  the  assassin's  dagger,  but 
no  subterfuge  shall  avail  them  now. ' 

*  Then  the  mob  began  to  revile  and 
threaten  me.  With  an  exultant  smile 
as  he  noted  the  success  of  this  appeal 
to  the  populär  prejudice  he  cried  out, 
'Nay,  my  friends,  be  not  too  hasty. 
Let  US  respect  the  law  and  await  the 
time  when  this  gracious  forbearance 
shall  be  ended.  Remember  tomor- 
row night,  and  let  every  man  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  meet  the  call 
to  rid  cur  land  of  the  vile  impostors 
who  would  rejoice  to  see  our  land 
smitten  and  our  homes  desolate  ac- 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  Lamanite 
preacher. ' 

**  *  Nay,  why  should  we  wait 
longer,'  exclaimed  a  fierce,  burly 
fellow,  *and  give  them  time  to  ma- 
ture  their  vile  plots  to  deceive  and 
enslave  the  people.'  'Away  with 
this  fellow.  Yea,  down  with  him,' 
was  shouted  from  a  hundred  throats. 
I  had  edged  my  way  out  of  the  crowd 

*The  ancient  inhabitants  of  America,  divided 
the  year  into  eighteen  months.  of  twenty  days 
''ach.  and  added  five  days  at  the  end  ot  the 
year  to  complete  the  solar  year.  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days.  To  correct  the  error 
caused  by  the  six  hours  remaining.  thirteen 
days  wcrc  added  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  fifty- 
two  years. 


in  the  meantime  and  escaped  as  thou 
sawest,  thanks  to  thee. ' ' 

**And  believest  thou,  Ishmael,  that 
the  law  decreeing  death  to  the  Saints 
will  be  enforced. ' ' 

"Yea,  mercilessly  enforced,  nay 
more,  there  will  be  no  waiting  for  trial 
and  conviction.  The  people  are 
aroused  to  such  a  frenzy  of  hatred 
that  they  await  but  the  signal  to  rise 
and  slay.  I  must  go  forth  once  more, 
for  my  master  will  be  anxious  to 
know  how  the  infamous  plot  against 
US  is  developing.  Besides  I  fear  he 
will  peril  his  l3e  by  proclaiming  his 
belief.  To  do  so  would  be  the  signal 
for  his  death,  for  our  enemies  would 
regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  their  cause 
and  would  tear  him  to  pieces  in  their 
fury." 

**Nay,  go  and  delay  no  longer, 
but  be  careful  of  thyself.  Influence 
thy  master  if  thou  canst  to  await 
patientiy  until  he  can  declare  himself 
safely.  Surely  God  will  not  permit 
those  who  believe  in  Him  to  perish. 
Perhaps  even  this  night  shall  the  sign 
be  given.  Let  us  pray  God  it  may 
be  so." 

With  many  exhortations  to  use 
caution,  Zelma  dismissed  Ishmael 
at  a  private  door,  saying:  *'Tell  thy 
master,  Joel,  to  guard  his  life,  if  not 
for  his  own  sake  then  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  friends  whom  his  death  would 
leave  comfortless. ' ' 

CHAPTER    III. 

As  the  darkness  of  night  settled 
down  upon  the  city  of  Zarahemla  it 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  believers  with 
doubt  and  gloom.  They  had  hoped 
that  this  was  the  night  that  was  to 
be  the  herald  of  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  but  as  if  to  further  try  their 
faith  the  darkness  seemed  intensified, 
as  though  nature  was  in  mourning 
for  the  impending  death  which 
hung  over  them. 

Their  enemies  were  fiercely  ex- 
ultant and  evinced  their  satisfaction 
by  blasphemous  mocking  of  the 
saints.  '  *  Where  is  now  this  Christ  that 
was  to  come  and  banish  darkness  ? 
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Why  delayeth  He  His  Coming  ?  Call 
unto  Hirn  that  He  may  even  now 
turn  back  the  chariot  of  night.  Surely 
He  shali  hear  ye.  Gry  aloud  unto 
Hirn/' 

Standing  within  the  gloom  of  his 
Chamber  was  Joel  listening  to  these 
exulting  shouts  of  mockery.  His 
face  was  anxious  and  troubled.  The 
five  years  which  have  passed  have 
added  an  expression  of  more  mature 
seriousness  to  his  face,  while  destroy- 
ing  none  of  its  open  frankness.  He 
turned  wearily  as  these  exulting 
shouts  arose  on  the  air,  saying, ' '  Yea, 
shout  ye  human  vultures  !  for  füll 
soon  may  ye  glut  yourselves  in  the 
blood  of  innocence.  Oh,  God,  why 
will  Thy  children  thus  forget  thee, 
and  lend  themselves  to  further  the 
designs  of  the  evil  one!  Five  years! 
Five  years!  surely  the  time  is  near, 
yet  to  my  impatient,  sometimes  al- 
most  doubting,  heart  it  seems  to 
long  delay!  Five  years  have  I  toiled, 
though  in  secret,  for  the  good  of  the 
saints  of  God  since  I  cast  my  lot  with 
them  and  was  called  to  the  labor  by 
the  Prophet  Nephi.  In  my  position 
among  the  judges  and  lawyers  and 
in  the  Councils  of  our  enemies,  I  have 
been  forced  to  dissemble  and  appear 
to  Support  the  plots  against  God's 
people.  Even  now  had  the  decree 
gone  forth  for  the  destruction  of  the 
saints  had  not  my  influence  under 
God's  guidance  prevailed  to  grant  a 
stay  until  tomorrow  night.  And  the 
sign  be  not  then  given  the  land  will 
be  deluged  with  the  blood  of  martyrs 
to  the  truth.  I  can  no  longer  serve 
the  saints  in  the  Councils  of  our  foes, 
therefore  I  will  go  even  this  night 
and  ask  for  the  release  from  my  mis- 
sion  of  the  Prophet  Nephi." 

.His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  the  entrance 
of  Ishmael,  who  advanced  a  step, 
then  stood  in  respectful  silence  re- 
garding  Joel. 

''Welcome,  Ishmael.  be.seatedand 
teil  me  the  result  of  thy  labors." 

"I  went  out  as  thou  didst  desire, 
back  and  forth  through  the  city.  The 


streets  are  thronged  and  truly  it 
seems  that  the  land  hath  emptied 
itself  within  our  gates,  yet  few  are 
the  believers  abroad.  The  robbers 
of  Gadianton  are  assembled  in  great 
nuriibers,  and  in  the  boldness  inspired 
by  conscious  strength  barely  conceal 
their  identity.  It  is  their  agents  who 
are  sefretly  inciting  the  people  to 
deeds  of  violence.  I  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  mob  whom  one  of 
them  raised  against  me."  Ishmael 
then  recounted  his  adventure  of  the 
aftemoon. 

Joel  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  part  Zelma  had  taken  in  his 
escape  from  the  mob,  and  had  Ish- 
mael repeat  again  her  last  message. 
When  he  had  learned  all  Ishmael 
had  to  teil,  he  dismissed  him  saying, 
**Thou  must  be  wearied  with  thy 
arduous  labors;  thou  hadst  better 
retire  to  thy  rest  and  fail  not  to  pray 
for  the  deliverance  of  God's  people. '  * 

When  Ishmael  had  retired  Joel 
buckled  on  his  sword  and  throwing 
a  cape  over  his  Shoulders  sallied  forth 
in  the  direction  of  the  home  of  the 
Prophet  Nephi.  He  found  many  yet 
abroad,  and  the  Squares  filled  with 
josding  crowds.  While  passing  a 
group  Standing  on  a  street  corner  he 
heard  one  say:  "I  could  have  laugh- 
ed  when  the  sun  set  and  the  eyes  of 
these  fanatics  were  turned  anxiously 
toward  it.  And  then  came  the  twi- 
light,  followed  by  darkness.  The 
mantle  of  darkness  over  the  face  of 
nature  was  scarcely  darker  than  the 
gloom  of  fear  over  their  faces. '  * 

"Let  but  the  shades  of  another 
night  Cover  the  earth,"  exclaimed 
another,  *  *and  well  may  they  fear,  for 
to  them  it  shall  be  the  night  of 
death."  Then  followed  threats  min- 
gled  with  oaths,  until  Joel  passed  on 
sick  at  heart. 

Arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Prophet 
Nephi,  he  found  the  garden  filled 
with  believers  who  had  gathered  to 
worship  God,  and  sustain  each  other 
in  the  severe  trials  they  were  called 
to  pass  through.  The  prophet  had 
just  been  speaking  and   was  ming- 
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^^^g  with  the  Saints,  shaking  hands 
^^  exchanging  greetings  with  all. 
^»^e  faces  of  some  were  anxious  and 
^oubled,  others  were  cheerful  and 
"jjl  of  hope.  All  Struck  Joel  with 
*^  quiet  determination  they  reflected 
^^  trust  in  God  and  await  the  issue  of 
*eir  faith. 

,  As  Joel  passed  through  the  garden 

"^  was  eyed  suspiciously,    so   well 

"^d    he    disguised    his    adherence 

^0  the  cause  of  truth,  that  he  was  a 

^^omparative  stranger  to  the  Saints. 

^^^  Prophet    Nephi  saw  him,   and 

^3rinly  embracing  him,  said:   "Wel- 

<^onie,    Brother  Joel,    thy   arrival    is 

I^^t  opportune;  we  were  just  speak- 

"^  of   thee,  and  of  the   successful 

^3'iner   in  which  thou  hast   served 

^  ■     We  have  heard  of  thy  fearless 

'^•^^ition  to  this  last  infamous  move 

deatK^^   US,   by  which  the  decree  of 

^  >as  at  least  delayed.     All  we 

CAt\  uow  do  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 

fot  He  will  not  fail  us. ' ' 

•*It  was  for  this  1  came  to  see  you. 
1  can  be  of  no  farther  use  amid  the 
Councils  of  our  foes,  and  1  would 
cast  my  lot  wholly  with  the  Saints 
and  share  all  their  perils. ' ' 

"Their  perils  will  be  of  short 
duration,  for  be  assured  God  will 
deliver  those  who  trust  in  Him, 
ihough  it  be  from  the  very  bonds  of 
death.  But  it  is  time  that  thou  wert 
known  to  the  Saints  as  one  who  hath 
served  them  even  under  a  cloud;" 
and  Joel  was  introduced  to  such  of 
the  Saints  as  still  lingered. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  the 
people  finally  dispersed.  Joel  was 
the  last  to  leave,  being  dismissed  at 
the  gate  by  the  Prophet.  As  he 
tumed  rapidly  away,  a  man  who  had 
pc^n  lying  in  wait  near  by,  shrank 
mto  deeper  shadow  for  him  to  pass, 
then  followed  rapidly  and  silently  in 
his  footsteps. 

Önce  or  twice  Joel  fancied  he 
could  hear  something,  and  stopped 
^^  peer  into  the  darkness,  but  by 
shmking  back  into  deeper  shadow 
CT  lying  close  to  the  ground,  the 
man  escaped  detection. 


At  length  Joel  turned  into  a  nar- 
row  dark  street,  making  a  shorter 
cut  home,  and  with  a  low  chuckle  of 
satisfection  the  man  darted  forward, 
grasping  more  firmly  the  dagger 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  A 
few  feet  only  separated  him  from  his 
intended  victim.  Two  quick  bounds, 
a  rapid  blow,  and  the  foul  deed  of 
murder  would  be  accomplished.  The 
dagger  was  upraised,  the  first  fierce 
spring  was  given,  when  the  feet  of 
the  would-be  assassin  tripped  against 
something  in  the  street.  He  stum- 
bled,  throwing  out  his  hands  to 
catch  himself,  unconsciously  turning 
the  blade  toward  him,  and  falling 
heavily  upon  it. 

Startled  by  a  fierce  oath,  followed 
quickly  by  a  groan,  Joel  turned  sud- 
denly  to  see  the  form  of  a  man  fall 
at  his  feet.  ' ' What  is  wrong?' '  he 
demanded.  "Who  art  thou?  Speak!" 

He  was  answered  only  by  a  hol- 
low  groan.  Stooping,  he  touched 
the  quivering  body,  then  kneeling, 
attempted  to  raise  it.  He  was  hor- 
rified  to  feel  a  warm  tide  of  blood 
pour  over  his  hand  as  he  tumed  the 
body  face  upward.  By  placing  his 
face  within  a  few  inches  of  that  of 
the  wounded  man,  he  saw  the  fierce, 
dark  features  of  a  man  of  middle 
age,  partially  hidden  by  a  tangled 
growth  of  hair  and  a  shaggy  beard. 
Brushing  the  hair  back  from  the 
eyes  with  a  gentle  hand,  Joel  again 
asked,  "Who  art  thou?  Who  hath 
done  this  foul  deed  of  murder? 
Poor  man!''  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
man  answered  only  with  a  groan. 

"Nay,  spare  thy  pity,  for  had 
not  my  clumsiness  thwarted  my 
purpose,  and  turned  against  myself 
the  blow  intended  for  thee,  thou 
hadst  been  stretched  where  now  I 
lie.'' 

Joel  Started,  and  almost  dropped 
the  shaggy  head  he  was  supporting, 
but  quickly  recovering,  he  asked, 
"And  wherefore?  I  know  thee  not. 
I  never  wronged  thee.  Why  then 
shouldst  thou  seek  my  life?' ' 

"Thou  art  right,  thou  knowest  me 
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not,  neither  know  I  thee  except  as 
him  who  was  pointed  out  as  the 
victim  for  my  dagger. '  * 

'*And  by  whom  ?  That  I  have 
enemies  I  know,  but  who  among 
them  so  base  that  he  would  thus  seek 
to  destroy  me?** 

'*I  know  I  am  dying,  therefore 
will  I  teil  thee  all.  Zoram  it  was 
who  wished  thy  death  and  bribed  me 
to  become  thine  executioner,  yet  it 
was  not  for  gold  alone,  but  for  the 
sake  of  mine  oath.  He  denounced 
thee  as  a  traitor  to  our  order,  and  I 
was  sworn  to  kill  thee  as  such." 

*'Horrible  as  is  thy  tale,  I  credit 
it,  but  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  motive  he  could  have.  We 
were  friends  in  childhood  and  youth, 
though  estranged  in  later  years.'' 

*'Why,  as  to  that,  'twas  hinted  that 
thou  wert  his  rival,  favored  I  should 
judge  from  the  expression  of  hate 
with  which  the  hint  was  accom- 
panied." 

After  a  short  silence  the  dying 
nfan  exclaimed,  "I  thank  God  that 
this  last  great  crime  of  thy  murder 
hath  been  forbidden  me.  Perchance 
my  own  guilty  blood  may  in  some 
manner  atone  for  my  many  sins. 
Though  I  be  not  spared  space  for 
repentance. ' ' 

"Doubt  not  that  thy  repentance, 
tardy  though  it  be,  shall  find  a 
gracious  acceptance  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  who  is  shortly  to 
come  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin.  * ' 

"And  shall  He  take  away  the  sins 
of  .such  as  I  am?  As  I  go  down  to 
death  will  not  His  justice  doom  me 
to  an  endless  sleep  V  * 

**Nay,  both  thou  and  all  God's 
creatures  shall  rise  from  the  dead  and 
shall  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  to 
be  judged.  Be  sure  that  mercy  shall 
then  temper  justice,  and  even  thy 
tardy  repentance  shall  be  remem- 
bered.*' 

*'  *Tis  a  glorious  hope.  Even 
though  I  die,  I  count  this  the  riebest 
moment  of  my  life.  Though  I  would 
I  might  yet  live  to  atone  somewhat 
for  my  wasted  life.    Will  there  in  the 


life  which  is  to  come  be  space,  think- 
est  thou,  for  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness?" 

' '  Yea,  as  thy  spirit  leaves  the  body 
so  shall  it  be  whither  thou  goest,  and 
doubt  not  that  in  time  the  mercy  of 
God  shall  reach  thee.'* 

This  long  conversation  had  been 
frequently  mterrupted  by  groans — 
the  man 's  voice  every  moment  grow- 
ing  weaker,  until  Joel  had  to  place 
his  ear  to  his  lips  to  'hear  him. 

After  another  silence,  during  which 
the  dying  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
darkened  vault  of  heaven  as  if  they 
would  there  read  the  future,  he  spoke, 
'*Let  me  hear  the  words  that  thou 
forgivest  me,  'twill  plead  my  cause 
in  yönder  courts;  and  pray  thou  for 
me,  if  thou  canst  pray  for  one  whose 
band  was  so  lately  raised  against  thy 
life." 

"If  I  have  aught  to  forgive,  I  for- 
give  thee  freely,  fully,"  said  Joel. 
Then  earnestly,  eloquendy,  besought 
the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  the 
dying  sinner.  A  long-drawn  sigh  of 
"amen"  feil  on  his  ears  as  he  ceased, 
the  man's  form  stiffened,  then  feil 
back  limp  and  lifeless.  He  died 
penitent  and  believing.  Be  sure  the 
mercy  of  God  shall  yet  reach  him 
and  the  prison  bars  unfold  *  *to  set  the 
captive  free." 

CHAPTER  IV.     ^ 

Laying  his  dead  bürden  gently 
down,  Joet  arose  and  stood  for  some 
moments  in  doubt  what  to  do.  The 
man  was  beyond  his  care,  yet  he 
shrank  from  leaving  him  uncared  for 
and  unknown,  to  be  found  by  strang- 
ers in  the  moming.  While  he  was 
Standing  irresolute,  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  feet  Coming  along  the  street 
which  he  had  just  quitted,  and  he  at 
once  decided  to  appeal  to  the  comer 
for  help  to  convey  the  body  to  some 
suitable  place  where  it  might  remain 
for  identification  and  burial. 

A  few  Steps  brought  him  to  the 
intersection  of  the  streets  and  just  in 
time  to  meet  a  Company  which  con- 
sisted  of  several  men  bearing  torches 
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and  carrying  in  their  midst  a  palan- 
quin,  or  covered  litter.  All  this 
Joel  saw  at  a  glance,  even  as  he  with 
a  Start  recognized  Zoram  in  the 
leader,  who  staggered  back  mechan- 
ically,  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Joel  was  the  first  to  recover,  and 
quickly  making  up  his  mind  not  to 
betray  his  knowledge  of  Zoram' s 
perfidy,  he  exclaimed.  *'Is  it  in- 
deed  thou,  Zoram?  Thy  arrival  is 
most  opportune,  for  near  at  hand  is 
one  who  by  a  stränge  mischance 
hath  met  his  death/'  and  Joel  re- 
lated the  manner  of  his  narrow 
escape.  While  he  was  speaking,  he 
fancied  he  heard  an  exclamation  of 
Horror  from  the  litter,  and  he  cer- 
tainly  saw  the  drapery  moving  in  an 
agitated  manner. 

The  countenance  of  Zoram  was  a 
study  during  the  recital,  fear,  baffled 
rage,  hatred  and  cunning,  each 
striving  for  the  ascendency.  "And 
wherefore  the  attempt,"  he  asked, 
fixing  his  eyes  anxiously  yet  furtively 
upon  the  face  of  Joel,  '*said  he  aught 
as  to  his  motive?' ' 

"Nay,  as  to  that '  twere  not  difficult 
to  divine  the  motive.  What  could 
it  be  but  hope  of  plunder?' ' 

Zoram' s  face  cleared,  as  he  fancied 
his  secret  was  safe.  **I  will  see  this 
fellow,"  he  said,  "and  give  the  body 
into  the  charge  of  some  of  my  attend- 
ants,  while  we  proceed  on  our  way. ' ' 

At  this  moment  the  drapery  of  the 
palanquin  was  drawn  aside,  and  Zelma 
stepped  out  before  the  astonished 
gaze  of  Joel.  Glancing  question- 
ingly  from  her  to  Zoram,  he  saw  his 
fece  flushed  with  vexation.  Zelma 
also  noticed  it,  and  said  quickly. 
'  *Let  the  body  be  placed  in  the  palan- 
quin, I  prefer  to  walk. ' ' 

*"Tis  unnecessary, "  Zoram  said, 
in  a  displeased  tone,  '  *our  attendants 
can  care  for  the  body,  or  notify  the 
proper  authorities. ' ' 

*'Nay,  then  I  insist,"  said  she,  "I 
am  tired  of  being  carried  and  desire 
to  walk.  The  streets  are  now  so 
nearly  deserted  that  I  can  do  so 
without  trouble. ' ' 


Zoram  consented  with  bad  grace, 
and  directed  the  litter  carried  to  the 
Spot,  going  himself  to  see  the  man 
who  had  been  his  tool. 

Joel.  who  feit  an  almost  angry  re- 
sentment  at  finding  Zelma  in  the 
Society  of  the  man  who  had  been 
plotting  for  his  death.  was  tuming  to 
follow  when  he  was  arrested  by  Zel- 
ma saying,  quickly,  "Nay,  be  not  so 
quick  to  withdraw;  tarry  at  least  un- 
til  I  have  cong^tulated  you  on  your 
narrow  escape.  Oh!  why  wilt  thou 
peril  thy  life  by  going  alone  at  night 
through  the  streets  of  our  lawless 
city.  Even  now  I  tremble  for  thee. 
Oh,  thank  God  thou  art  safe!"  The 
words  ended  in  a  quivering  sob,  that 
at  once  banished  all  resentment  and 
brought  Joel  to  her  side  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"How  is  it  that  I  find  thee  abroad 
at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  Com- 
pany," he  asked. 

*'I  went  this  morning  to  visit  my 
friend  Rebecca,  and  when  my  uncle 
learned  of  the  visit  he  insisted  that 
Zoram  should  accompany  me  and 
bring  me  home.  He  came  so  late 
to  take  me  home,  pleading  urgent 
business  as  his  excuse,  that  I  would 
fain  have  remained  all  night,  but  he 
insisted  on  getting  a  palanquin,  and 
so  I  came  as  thou  seest. ' ' 

*  'Thou  art  yet  far  from  home,  and 
certainly  out  of  the  direct  road.  I 
fear  treachery.  The  man  who  would 
plot  to  murder  would  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  accomplish  his  purposes." 
Then,  hastily,  Joel  acquainted  her 
with  the  confession  of  the  dying 
man. 

*  'Then  my  fears  were  not  unfound- 
ed,"  she  exclaimed,  "why  did  I  not 
warn  thee  of  thy  danger?  If  thou 
hadst  been  murdered  I  would  never 
forgive  myself  Zoram  threatened 
thee,  because  he  fancied  thou  wast 
responsible  for  my  refusal  to  marry 
him." 

"Sh!  he  comes,"  said  Joel,  "he 
must  not  suspect.  We  can  do- 
nothing  but  wait.  I  will  remain 
near  thee  to  guard  thee  if  necessary 
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with  my  life."  Then  he  spoke 
aloud  as  though  continuing  a  con- 
versation.  *  'This  is  but  one  act  in  a 
long  train  of  lawlessness.  I  fear  our 
streets  will  be  unsafe  for  man  and 
maid  until  our  city  be  cleared  of 
these  characters." 

*'Thou  sayest  well,"  said  Zoram, 
who  at  this  moment  came  up.  **1 
never  saw  a  more  lawless  and  fierce 
looking  fellow  than  thy  assailant. 
I  pray  thee  accept  the  escort  of  one 
of  my  men  to  thy  home  while  we 
continue  on  our  way." 

Before  Joel  could  reply  Zelma 
with  ready  wit  said:  '*Nay,  let  him 
join  our  Company;  the  hour  is  so 
late  that  I  fear;  this  adventure  hath 
upset  me;  I  will  not  breath  freely 
until  I  am  safe  beneath  my  uncle's 
roof,  where  I  am  sure  ye  will  both 
find  accommodations  for  the  night." 

Joel,  of  course,  readily  consented. 
Zoram,  having  no  well  founded  ob- 
jection  to  offer,  consented  with  ill 
concealed  vexation.  His  design  was 
to  have  Joel  accept  the  Services  of 
one  of  his  men,  who,  at  a  favorable 
opportunity  should  accomplish  the 
foul  crime  so  bunglingly  miscarried 
by  the  dead  man;  neither  was  it  his 
intention  to  conduct  Zelma  to  her 
home,  but  to  the  home  of  one  of  his 
friends,  where  he  hoped,  with  Joel  out 
of  the  way,  to  win  her  consent,  or 
force  her  to  marry  him. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he 
had  waited  until  such  a  late  hour  to 
call  for  her  to  take  her  home. 

As  the  Company  moved  forward, 
he  joined  the  men  in  front,  and 
engaged  the  leader  in  conversation, 
but  in  such  a  low  tone  that  Joel 
could  not  hear,  though  he  listened 
eagerly.  He  was  sure  some  new 
conspiracy  was  afoot  and  was  keenly 
alert  for  treachery;  but  failed  to  note 
that  one  of  the  men  stepped  aside 
into  the  shadow  of  a  deep  doorway 
of  an  cid  building,  near  the  wall, 
that  in  times  of  war  was  used  as  a 
sort  of  barracks.  At  a  low  word  of 
command,  the  torches  were  trampled 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  torch  bearers. 


Joel  Started  forward,  half  drawing 
his  sword,  but  was  felled  to  the  earth 
by  a  heavy  blow  from  behind.  At 
the  same  instant  a  cloak  was  thrown 
over  Zelma' s  head  effectually  smoth- 
ering  the  shriek  which  rose  to  her 
Ups. 

"It  was  well  done,  Almon,"  Zoram 
said  to  the  captain  of  his  men.  "It 
was  a  lucky  thought  of  thine  to  come 
by  this  secret  stronghold  of  our 
Society.  Art  thou  sure  thou  canst 
find  the  secret  spring  in  the  dark?'  * 

"No  fear  of  that,  my  master,"  he 
replied,  *  *many  times  have  I  found 
it  when  hard  pressed  by  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  always  in  the  dark. 
Behold!"  As  he  spoke  he  touched 
the  spring  and  a  huge  block  of  stone 
swung  back,  revealing  a  low  narrow 
passage  leading  under  the  wall. 

Joel  was  placed  in  the  palanquin  with 
the  dead  body,  and  Zelma  feit  her- 
seif seized  on  either  side  and  was 
urged  rapidly  forward  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,  then  the  cloak  was  removed 
from  her  head.  By  the  dim  light  of 
a  torch,  which  one  of  the  men  had 
relighted,  she  saw  they  were  in  a 
spacious  hall  or  cave,  and  noticed 
also  a  number  of  doors  leading  off 
in  various  directions  from  the  main 
hall.  Scattered  about  in  various  por- 
tions  of  the  room,  were  piles  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  such  asmight 
be  collected  by  those  who  live  by 
plunder.  She  knew  almost  instinct- 
ively  that  they  were  in  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Gadianton  rob- 
bers. A  natural  cave  in  a  hill 
adjoining  the  city  had  been  enlarged 
and  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  cut 
into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  it  could 
afford  accommodations  for  a  number 
of  people. 

Indignation  so  far  overcame  fear, 
that  as  Zoram  advanced  to  her  side 
she  Started  back  demanding,  * ' What 
meaneth  this  outrage?  Speak !  Is  it 
thus  thou  dost  guard  the  daughter  of 
Gideon?' ' 

"It  meaneth,  fair  lady,  that  thou 
art  in  the  halls  where  Zoram  holds 
court,  that  thou  art  my  prisoner,  if 
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^^^  words  be  not  too  harsh  for  thine 

^^"    Yet  not  alone  art  thou  captive, 

^onfess  the  spell  of  thy  witching 

^mile  hath  bound  me  at  thy  feet  a 

^dling  captive.     Didst  thou  well  to 

^^ny  itiy  suit  and  compel  me  to  re- 

^'^  to  force  where  I  would  fain  win 

^y  love?     Yet  once  again  would   I 

^umbly  press  my  claim  to  thy  regard. 

"^  mine  and  no  queen  shall  possess 

^  grander  court,  no  maiden  a  fonder 

Jover." 

As  he  was  speaking  her  hands  were 

^^utspread,  and  her  face  averted,  as  if 

iP  shüt  out  some  loathsome  sight. 

^  hen   drawing  herseif  up  in  all  the 

P/^^*^^  dignity  of  insultedwomanhood, 

^^^  exclaimed,  "  Rather  would  I  die 

s^?    t>y  my  own  hand  than  suffer 

^^^  dishonor.     At  last  I  know  thee 

^^*hat  thou  art,  a  robber,  a  kidnap- 

\  J^^  Avomen  and  a  vile  assassin,  and 

t^^^Hlloathethee!" 

^  OT  a  moment  he  quailed  beneath 

\sfet  Buperb   scorn,   then    recovering 

himself  cried,  *'Have  a  care,  fair  lady 

to  thy  words,  for  know  that  thou  art 

in  my  power.     Why  should   I   sue 

when  I  can   command?     As  for  thy 

lover,"  he  exclaimed,  his  face  dark- 

ening  with  jealous  rage  as  his  eyes 

feil  upon  Joel  who,  having  regained 

consciousness,  was  being  led  away  by 

0"e  of  the   guards,  "think    not   he 

snaJ]  escape  again,  he  shall  die;  no 

power  can   save   him.     Thou    shalt 

"^ve  time  to  reflect,  then  I  will  see 

j^  again;  see  that   thou    consider 

*'^^^   for,  by    heaven,  I    will   not   be 

tnwarted  in  my  purpose. '  * 

,  ^  ^niing   away   he  signed  one  of 

^  nien  to  approach  and  gave  him 

^"  j^^^r  ii^  a  low  tone.     The  man 

^^"^^cted  her  to  a  small  Chamber  or 

,    ^^joining  that  in  which  Joel  was 

P'^^^^.  and  locked  her  in. 

CHAPTER    V. 

•  5^  '"apidly  had  the  events  recorded 
ji  ~^^  preceding  chapter  transpired 
.       ^elma  was  left  in  a  State  of  half- 

^1^^    bewilderment.     As  the  door 

•  ^^   upon  her  she  sank  half-faint- 
^  ^^  the  cold  floor,  and,  for  a  time 


was  almost  overcome  by  despair.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  know  that  Joel 
was  yet  alive,  but  the  thought  of 
him,  helpless  in  Zoram's  power,  was 
terrible.  Perhaps,  even  now,  the 
assassin' s  knife  had  done  its  deadly 
work.  She  pictured  the  scene  of 
murder  in  all  its  horrid  vividness  un- 
til  it  seemed  that  her  senses  were 
reeling. 

Several  hours  she  remained  ob- 
livious  to  all  eise  than  her  morbid 
fancies,  when  she  started  suddenly 
to  her  feet  as  the  door  grated  on  its 
hinges,  and  Zoram  entered  bearing 
a  lamp  in  his  hands,  which  he  set 
upon  the  floor,  and  then  stood  silent- 
ly  regarding  her.  He  was  at  first 
shocked  by  the  havoc  the  anxious 
hours  had  worked  in  her  face,  but 
hoped  that  she  would  be  the  more 
willing  to  accept  terms. 

*  *I  regret,"  said  he,  '  *the  necessity 
which  compels  me  to  appear  harsh 
and  cruel  in  thine  eyes.  Thou  seest 
thou  art  in  my  power,  then  why 
uselessly  provoke  me  by  thy  con- 
tinued  stubbornness.  Be  mine,  and 
a  life  of  kindness  and  devotion  shall 
repay  the  harshness  that  ill  accords 
with  my  desires  toward  thee.  Nay, 
be  not  so  hasty,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  saw  from  the  angry  flush  on  her 
cheek,  that  a  scornful*  refusal 
was  trembling  on  her  tongue. 
"Not  only  thy  own  happiness  but 
even  the  life  of  Joel  depends  on  thy 
words.  Consent  to  be  mine  and  he 
shall  go  free,  refuse  and  he  dies. ' ' 

He  was  then  yet  alive.  She  could 
have  thanked  him  for  the  blessed  as- 
surance,  even  though  it  was  coupled 
with  a  threat  against  his  life. 

*'For  myself,  it  were  easier  to  die 
than  submit  to  thy  vile  embrace," 
she  said,  **and  as  for  Joel,  thinkest 
thou  he  would  purchase  life  with  dis- 
honor— that  he  would  selfishly  sacri-. 
fice  even  so  poor  a  friend  as  I  to  gain 
his  freedom?  Make  known  to  him 
thy  base  offer  and  he  will  ans  wer  thee 
in  such  manner  that  even  thou  wilt 
shrink  at  thine  own  baseness.  Now 
go!     Solitude   is   preferable   to    thy 
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hated  presence!     Thou  hast  thy  an- 
swer. ' ' 

**Beware  lady,  how  thou  dost 
scom  me,  for,  by  heaven,  1  swear 
that  thou  shalt  yet  sue  at  my  feet  for 
the  love  which  thou  dost  now  so 
scornfully  reject!  As  for  him,  my 
rival,  his  doom  is  sealed,  and  thou 
shalt  witness  the  vengeance  of  our 
Order  to  one  who  has  proved  himself 
a  traitor,  mingling  in  our  Councils 
while  secretiy  allied  with  our  enemies, 
who  style  themselves  the  people  of 
God.  When  the  shadows  of  another 
night  have  fallen,  a  beacon  fire  is  to 
be  kindled  on  the  hill  of  Antium  as 
a  Signal  for  the  destruction  of  the 
impostors  who  say  the  Christ  is  to 
come,  and  give  as  a  sign  of  His  birth, 
a  night  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
darkness.  That  fire  shall  be  the 
funeral  pile  of  thy  lover,  and  his  body 
shall  help  to  illumine  the  darkness 
which  he  vainly  hopes  will  not  come; 
and  thou  shalt  witness  his  craven 
pleadings  for  the  mercy  which  thy 
pride  hath  denied  him.  So  speaking 
Zoram  withdrew,  leaving  the  lamp 
behind  him. 

For  a  few  moments  Zelma  stood 
almost  overcome  with  the  horror  his 
parting  words  had  inspired.  Then 
the  fact  that  Joel  was  yet  alive,  and 
safe  for  some  hours  at  least,  brought  a 
new  hope  to  her  heart  that  he  would 
in  some  manner  be  delivered  from 
the  cruel  death  threatened.  By  the 
light  of  the  lamp  which  Zoram  had 
left  she  began  a  critical  survey  of  her 
cell,  hoping  it  might  aflford  some 
mode  of  escape.  There  was  but  one 
opening,  the  door  by  which  she  had 
entered.  The  cell  contained  no  fur- 
niture  of  any  kind,  and  only  a  pile  of 
rags  in  the  farther  end  that  had  been 
used  as  a  bed  by  its  former  tenant. 

As  Zelma  drew  near  the  extreme 
end  of  the  rocky  Chamber,  the 
clanking  of  a  chain,  which  had  for 
some  time  past  fallen  on  her  ears  as 
a  meaningless  sound,  now  sounded 
with  startling  clearness.  She  had 
no  difficulty  in  locating  the  sound  in 
the  adjoining  room,  and  remembered 


with  joyful  Start  that  it  formed  the 
prison  of  Joel.  If  the  clanking  of 
chains  could  be  heard  so  plainly, 
might  not  her  voice  pierce  the  wall 
which  separated  them.  Her  eyes 
feil  upon  a  narrow  irregulär 
crack  in  the  solid  rock,  and  while 
Standing  by  it  she  could  hear  so 
plainly  that  she  concluded  it  must 
extend  through  the  wall.  Placing 
her  ups  to  the  opening,  she  called  as 
loudly  as  she  dared,  "Joel!  Joel!" 
then  applied  her  ear,  hoping  to 
catch  a  reply.  The  clanking  chain 
sounded  more  clearly,  but  regularly, 
as  if  the  prisoner  were  pacing  his 
cell.  Again  and  again  she  called, 
but  always  with  the  same  result,  until 
she  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  in 
despair. 

Determined  upon  a  last  effort  she 
waited  until  the  unusual  noise  from 
without  seemed  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  some  new  Company,  then 
placing  her  lips  again  to  the  narrow, 
opening  she  called  loudly  and  sharp- 
ly.  The  clanking  ceased,  and  with 
her  heart  beatirig  almost  audibly 
she  called  again. 

With  her  ear  dose  pressed  to  the 
blessed  opening  she  heard  a  low  ex- 
clamation  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wall,  then  Joel's  voice  asking, 
"Who  calls?  Who  art  thou  that 
callsjoel?" 

"  'Tis  I,  Zelma,  here  in  the  next 
cell.  There  is  a  narrow  crack  in  the 
wall,  perchance  by  feeling  thou  canst 
find  it  on  thy  side,  if  thou  hast  no 
light  to  see. ' ' 

Guided  by  her  voice,  Joel  at  last 
found  the  crevice,  and  his  words 
sounded  so  clear  as  to  almost  startie 
her. 

"Zelma  is  it,  indeed,  thou.  and 
safe?  How  I  thank  God  for  thls 
blessed  ray  of  hope !  I  have  feit  that  I 
must  go  mad  chained  and  helpless 
in  this  vile  hole,  whilst  thou  wert  in 
jeopardy.  Teil  me,  art  thou  safe, 
and  free  from  violence?" 

'  'Safe  and  free,  if  such  words  may 
be  used  by  one  who  is  like  thyself, 
a  prisoner,  though  spared  the  indig- 
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nity  of  chains."  Then  she  told 
him  all  that  had  passed  between  her 
and  Zoram,  and  his  threat  against 
his  life. 

For  hours  they  talked,  and  what 
wonder  if,  under  the  circumstances 
of  extreme  peril  in  which  they  were 
placed,  their  hearts  were  blended  in 
mutual  confidence,  and  the  love 
which  had  been  silently  growing  in 
each  heart  was  confessed  unreserved- 

When  the  story  had  heen  told 
again  and  again,  with  all  the  minute 
details  so  dear  to  a  lover's  heart, 
Joel  exclaimed,  "How  I  thank  God 
for  this  opportunity,  poor  though  it 
be,  to  teil  thee,  as  it  were  with  my 
latest  breath,  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  blessed  gut  of  thy  love!  Though, 
perchance,  never  on  earth  may  I 
Claim  thee,  yet  be  sure  in  the  eter- 
nities  to  come  thou  shalt  be  mine, 
and  I  thine  in  the  bonds  of  a  never 
ending  union.  This  hope  will 
sweeten  even  the  hour  of  death." 

"Oh,  is  there  no  hope?  Can 
nothing  be  done  tö  avert  thy  dread- 
ful  fate?**  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
anguish,  his  reference  to  death  had 
awakened. 

"We  can  do  nothing,  dearest,  but 
trust  in  God.  He  alone  can  deliver 
US  from  the  net  which  surrounds  us. 
Let  US  ask  Him,  at  least  for  strength 
to  meet  the  coming  trial." 

"Yea,  let  us  pray,  that  perchance 
the  way  may  be  opened  for  our  de- 
liverance.  Oh,  let  us  pray!"  she  an- 
swered. 

Kneeling  on  either  side  of  the  wall 
they  repeated  the  same  words,  their 
hearts  joined  in  the  same  spirit  of 
unity  and  love.  Be  sure  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Father  looked  down  upon 
the  sad  but  beautiful  picture,  and  the 
Comforter  descended  upon  each. 
All  eise  was  forgotten  in  the  blessed 
peace  that  filled  both  with  hope  and 
comfort! 

'*How  glorious  is  prayer!"  she 
exclaimed,  when  Amen  was  echoed 
from  either  side  of  the  wall.  How 
blessed  are  God's  children,  that  when 


shut  out  from  earthly  hope,  their  pe- 
titions  may  yet  bring  down  the  com- 
fort  of  heaven  with  spirit  wings  of 
peace  to  brood  over  the  troubled 
heart.  All  is  well.  Oh,  the  sweet 
hope  the  words  afford!"  and  her 
voice  was  broken  with  glad  sobs 
of  joy. 

'*Yea,  dearest,  all  is  well  and  our 
deliverance  is  nigh.  Let  us  praise 
God  for  the  knowledge. ' ' 

CHAPTER    VI. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  feil 
upon  a  small  group  assembled  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  Antium,  over- 
looking  the  city  of  Zarahemla.  In  it 
was  Joel,  Standing  erect,  though  in 
bonds,  and  Zelma  under  the  watch- 
ful  eye  of  Zoram.  The  preparation 
for  the  signal  beacon  were  completed 
and  only  waited  the  approach  of 
darkness  to  send  forth  its  lurid  flame 
as  the  herald  of  doom  to  the  saints 
of  God. 

As  the  sun  disappeared  from  view 
Joel  was  secured  upon  the  top  of  the 
hugh  pile  of  light  combustibles  by 
command  of  Zoram.  He  had  ftilfilled 
his  threat,  the  signal  fire  was  pre- 
pared  to  become  the  funeral  pile  of 
Joel,  and  Zelma  had  been  brought 
up  the  hill  that  she  might  witness  his 
horrible  death. 

Zoram  had  determined  with  his 
own  band  to  fire  the  pile,  and  he 
took  a  fiendish  delight  in  calling  to 
Zelma' s  attention  all  the  preparations 
for  the  foul  deed  of  cruel  murder. 
She  had  watched  while  the  lengthen- 
ing  shadows  merged  into  one  univer- 
sal shade,  and  awaited  with  bated 
breath  the  approach  of  twilight.  All 
nature  seemed  hushed  into  awe  of 
the  dread  scene  that  was  to  be  en- 
acted.  Beneath,  in  the  city,  the 
streets  and  roofs  were  crowded,  as 
though  all  were  out  to  behold  the 
dreadful  night  of  death. 

How  deliverance  was  to  come 
Zelma  did  not  know,  but  the  hope 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  inspired  buoyed 
her  up  in  the  terrible  trial  which  she 
was  undergoing.  "Perchance,*' 
thought  she,  "the  sign  will  be  given 
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tonight,  and  there  will  be  no  dark- 
ness. ' ' 

But  as  the  formidable  preparations 
continued,  and  Joel  was  firmly  bound 
upon  the  high  pile  of  tiiider-like 
wood,  her  heart  almost  failed  her. 
A  faintness  came  over  her,  which  in 
her  anguish  she  mistook  for  the 
approach  of  darkness,  and  with  an 
agonized  shriek,  she  broke  from  her 
guard  and  rushed  to  the  funeral  pile 
and,  mounting  it  ere  she  could  be 
stayed,  threw  herseif  across  the 
prost  rate  form  of  her  lover.  * '  Now,  * ' 
cried  she,  '*apply  the  torch!  To- 
gether  we  will  meet  the  death  thou 
hast  decreed  for  Joel.'' 

'*Nay,  sweet  Zelma,"  Joel  chided, 
*  *hast  thou  then  forgotten  the  whis- 
perings  of  hope  from  the  Spirit  of 
Csod  when  together  we  prayed  unto 
Him?  Seest  thou  not  that  the  light 
yet  remains  undim'inished,  though 
the  sun  has  passed  from  sight.  There 
shall  be  no  darkness  tonight,  for  this 
is  the  sign  promised,  tomorrow  the 
Savior  comes  into  the  world. 
Look  up  and  thou  canst  see  the 
beacon  light  of  God's  love  shining 
above  us." 

Zoram,  who  had  followed  Zelma 
to  force  her  from  JoePs  side,  heard 
those  words,  and  paused  to  look 
about  him.  He  noted  that  the  füll 
broad  light  of  day  yet  lingered,  and 
for  some  moments  he  stood  motion- 
less,  gazing  about  him  in  doubt  and 
dread.  As  it  became  evident  that 
Joel's  words  were  true,  fear,  remorse 
and  excess  of  terror  were  pictured 
on  his  face,  and  with  a  cry  of  mortal 
fear  and  anguish  he  feil  beside  Joel. 
The  torch,  which  in  his  eagerness 
he  had  prepared  to  fire  the  pile, 
feil  down  the  sides  of  the  wooden 
pyramid  until  it  reached  the  lighter 
material  at  the  bottom,  which  it 
kindled  into  a  sudden  blaze. 

Wood  had  been  selected  of  such 
kinds  as  would  make  a  sudden  and 
fierce  blaze,  and  soon  the  whole  pile 
seemed  enveloped  in  flames.  Roused 
by  the  fierce  crackling  and  the  heat, 
Zelma  beheld  with   horror  that  the 


beacon  was  on  fire,  and  Joel  yet 
bound  and  helpless.  With  desperate 
energy  she  put  her  arms  about  him 
and  tried  to  raise  him,  but  in  vain. 

*'The  dagger,  Zelma!.  Zoram' s 
dagger!"  Joel  exclaimed,  as  his  eye 
feil  upon  it. 

To  possess  herseif  of  it  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  but  already  were 
fierce  tongues  of  flame  darting 
about  them  when  the  thick  ropes 
that  bound  him  were  finally  severed, 
and  Zelma  sank  back  fainting.  Start- 
iug  to  his  feet  he  caught  her  fainting 
form  in  his  arms,  and  sprang  from 
the  blazing  pile  to  the  ground. 

His  exertions  and  the  cool  air 
soon  revived  her,  and  she  clung 
weeping  to  his  neck,  in  an  excess  of 
deliriousjoy  at  his  escape.  Turning 
her  eyes  shudderingly  toward  the 
blazing  pile,  she  started  up  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror,  to  see  Zoram 
Standing  erect,  enveloped  in  a 
sheet  of  flame,  gazing  hopelessly 
about  him.  Joel  started  forward  to 
his  assistance,  forgetful  of  his  own 
wrongs,  but  the  *pile  suddenly  col- 
lapsed,  and  with  a  shriek  he  plunged 
into  the  raging  vortex  of  fire. 

The  guards  and  assistants  were 
all  lying  prostrate  upon  the  earth  as 
if  stricken  with  the  paralysis  of  fear, 
and  no  eyes  but  those  of  Heaven 
and  the  immediate  actors  in  this  ter- 
rible  scene  looked  upon  the  signal 
fire  that  was  to  rouse  the  enemies  of 
God  to  murder  and  rapine.  Weapons 
that  had  been  grasped  with  fierce  ex- 
pectancy  of  the  waited  for  signal  feil 
from  nerveless  hands,  and  through- 
out  the  land  the  sinners  and  unbe- 
lieving  were  stricken  to  the  earth  in 
fear  and  remorse,  knowing  that  on 
the  morrow  the  Savior  should  be 
born.  Af arvin  E.  Pack, 


WHENCE? 

We  have  a  thought,  and  think  we  think  that 
thought. 
And  yet  that  thought  we  never  thought  lo 
think. 
Whcnce  came  that  thought?    *Twas  not  the 
mind  that  wrought ; 
'Twas  born  alone  no  other  Ihought  to  link. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS   STORY 
PRIZES. 

WiTH  our  prospectus  for  volume 
"fteen  of  the  Contributor  we  made 
^^  offer  of  $25.00  for  the  first  prize 
^/^^  $10.00  for  the  second  prize  for 
^^  best  Christmas  story,  and  like 
f/j'öunts  for  the  best  New  Years, 
/Vashingtoj^'s    Birthday,    Fourth   of 


M' 


^nd  Pioneer  Day  stories.     For 


^^\)^tition  in  the  first  class  we  re- 
CÄWed  ten  articles,  which  were  care- 
futty  reviewed  by  a  committee  of 
three  competent  judges.  The  result 
of  their  examination  was  the  award- 
ing  of  the  first  prize  to  Eider  Marvin 
E.  Pack,  and  the  second  to  Eider 
Willard  Done.  Both  of  these  arti- 
des  appear  in  this  number. 

There  were  among  the  stories  pre- 
sented  to  us,  several  other  excellent 
contributions,  some  of  which  we  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  make  use  in 
future  numbers. 

Jhe  Publishing  of  the  two  prize 
anides  in  this  number  with  the  other 
"lattcr,  prevents  the  presentation  of 
our  usual  editorial  matter,  and  the 
usual  piece  of  music.  We  trust  this 
^'^H  be  sufficient  apology  for  the  lack 
of  that  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  by  some  of  our  numerous 
readers. 


*^f-  I.   MANUAL,   PART   II. 

BV  MILTON  H.    HARDV  AND  GEORGE 
H.    BRIMHALL. 

GOSPEL. 

Lecture  4. 

testimony  of  the  truth. 

Sitödiyisions.—i.    Definition:  (a) 

o  the  receiver,  testimony  is  evidence 

received  concerning  truth;  (d)  to  the 

s^^^r,  it   ig'  ^  solemn  declaration  or 

^'^Pfession  of  truth.     2.   Sources;  i. 


Subjective,  (a)  Sensation,  what  we 
hear,  see  and  feel  ;  (ö)  reflection, 
what  we  reason  out;  (c)  inspiration, 
the  infallible  promptings  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  what  is  revealed  to  us 
through  the  other  sources;  from  this 
latter  source  we  get  not  only  the 
truths  themselves,  but  also  a  knowl- 
edge  of  them,  of  their  proper  ap- 
plication.  A  person  may  kear  the 
revealed  will  of  God  but  to  receive  it 
as  testimony  inspiration  is  essential. 
2.  Objective  sources  ;  (a)  nature, 
where  means  are  adapted  to  ends  in 
a  most  marvelous  manner  ;  (^)  sa- 
cred  writings  in  which  history  is  re- 
versed  by  prophecy,  showing  the 
future  with  literal  precision;  (c)  liv- 
ing  witnesses,  whose  testimony  should 
be  safe  from  denial  where  there  is  no 
evidence  to  refiite  it.  3.  Siefis  to  be 
taken  in  obtaining  ;  {a)  have  a 
desire  to  know  the  truth;  (^)  be- 
lieve  that  you  can  find  truth  divine; 
(^)  seek  earnestly  from  all  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  sources,  and 
especially  in  humble  prayer,  re- 
membering  that  where  doubt  exists 
faith  cannot  be;  (öf)  do  your  duty 
as  indicated  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  doubt  will  vanish.  (See 
John,  chap.  vii,  17.)  4.  Retain- 
ing  and  Inereasing  Testimony ; 
keep  in  the  light  of  revelation  (a) 
by  prayer,  {b)  by  attending  meet- 
ings,  (r)  by  study,  i^d)  by  respecting 
pr9per  authority,  (^)  by  reverencing 
the  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  (y*)  by  shunning  evil,  (^) 
by  resisting  temptation.  5.  Hear- 
ing Testimony:  (a)  Grades,  i.  Tes- 
timony of  our  desires,  (b)  testimony 
of  our  belief,  (c)  testimony  of  our 
knowledge.  2.  Ways,  (ä)  by  words, 
(^)  by  works. 

Self-review: —  i  What  is  testi- 
mony, (a)  to  the  receiver,  {ß)  to  the 
giver?  2.  What  are  the  sources 
of  testimony  ?  {a)  subjective,  {p) 
objective.  3.  Name  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  getting  a  testimony. 
4.  Give  general  directions  for  re- 
taining  and    inereasing   one's    testi- 
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mony.       5.  To   what   and   in   what 
ways  may  testimony  be  borne? 

Lecture  5. 

THE   SABBATH    DAY. 

Subdivisions: — i.  Definition:  (a) 
a  day  of  rest  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec. 
59.)  (d)  a  day  of  devotion  (ibid). 
Origin;  in  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty,  (a)  spiritual  creation;  (d) 
temporal.  (See  Comp.,  p.  244.) 
Kinds;  weekly,  every  seventh  day; 
yearly  Sabbath,  every  seventh  year. 
(See  Lev.  xxv.)  Jubilee  Sabbath. 
(See  Comp.  p.  244. )  Objecis:  Special 
benefit  of  man,  physically  and  spirit- 
ually.  (Mark,  chapter  ii;  v.  27.) 
Result  of  its  obser\^ance;  (a)  spirit- 
ual strength;  (^)  claim  to  blessing 
promised.  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  59: 
16,  17.)  Consequences  of  not 
keeping  the  Sabbath;  (a)  covenant 
breaking;  (^)  spiritual  starvation; 
(r)  physical  enslavement. 

Self-review:  —  i.  What  is  the 
Sabbath  day?  2.  Give  the  origin  of 
the  Sabbath  day.  3.  Name  the 
Sabbaths  observed  by  ancient  Israel. 
4.  Show  that  the  Sabbath  day  is  for 
man's  special  benefit.  5.  What  are 
the  promises  made  to  the  respecter 
of  the  Sabbath  day? 

Lecture  6. 
the  word  of  wisdom. 
Stibdivisions: — l.  What  it  is,  {a) 
advice  and  counsel  given  through 
Joseph  the  Seer;  (^)  a  divine  com- 
mand  through  the  Prophet  Brigham. 
2.  Evident  objects :  (a)  waming 
against  evil;  (^)  instruction  as  to 
means  and  methods  of  escaping  cal- 
amity  and  increasing  capacity  to  do 
good.  3.  Adaptability  (a)  to  the 
weakest  among  the  Saints;  (^)  to 
the  wisest.  (The  hygienic  truths 
revealed  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom  are 
still  far  in  advance  of  those  verified 
by  scientific  research. )  4.  Legiti- 
mate  claims  of  those  who  observe  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  (a)  to  physical 
preservation  and  endurance;  (^)  to 
intellectual  power.  5.  Directions  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  foods,  {a)  vege- 
table;  (/^)  animal. 


Self-review: — i .  What  is  the  Word 
of  Wisdom?  2.  What  are  the  fevident 
objects  of  this  revelation?  3.  In  what 
respect  is  it  adapted  to  the  wisest  of 
men?  4.  What  are  the  promises 
made  to  those  who  observe  the  Word 
of  Wisdom.  5.  Repeat  the  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of 
foods. 

BIBLE—OLD  TESTAMENT, 

(^Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispen- 
sation continued. ) 
Lecture  4. 
israel' s  subjugation  of  the  in- 
fidel usurpers  of  their 
inheritances. 

Subdivisions:  —  The  preparation 
at  Gilgal. — The  siege  of  Jericho;  (a) 
the  appearance  of  a  heavenly  chief- 
tain;  {b)  the  exact  execution  of  the 
revealed  plan  of  attack;  (r)  the 
overthrow  of  the  city. — The  con- 
quest  of  Ai;  {a)  the  first  attack;  {b) 
the  i-etreat  of  the  three  thousand; 
{c)  Joshua' s  appeal  to  the  Lord; 
{d)  the  purification  of  the  army; 
{e)  the  second  attack;  {/)  the  xic- 
tory.  Time  1451,  B.  C.  Ref.  Joshua 
v;  8.     Josephus,   Book  V,   chap.   i. 

Self-review: — i.  What  office  was 
held  by  the  chieftain  angel  who 
visited  Joshua  at  Gilgal?  2.  What 
was  the  plan  for  the  overthrow  ot 
Jericho?  3.  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Israel  at 
Ai?  4.  What  method  was  adopted 
for  the  purification  of  the  army?  5. 
Prove  from  this  lesson  that  purity  is 
an  essential  element  of  supreme 
power. 

Lecture  5. 

subjugation   of  the  infidel 

nations,  continued. 

Subdivisions: — The  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  people  of  Gibeon;  {a)  the 
prevaricating  embassy;  (b)  the  ser- 
vitude  of  the  crafty  Gibeonites;  (c) 
the  rescue  of  Gibeon.  The  hv^  years' 
victorious  campaign  completed  with 
the  defeat  ofthirty-one  kings.  Time, 
1450-1449  B.  C.  Ref  Joshua  ix,  11; 
Josephus,  Bk.  V,  eh.  i. 
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Self-review  : — i.  Through  what 
neglect  was  Joshua  deceived  by  the 
men  from  Gibeön?  2.  What  dispos- 
ition  was  made  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  and  the  other  three  cities?  3. 
What  two  natural  phenomena  aided 
Israel  in  destroying  the  allied  armies 
of  their  enemies  at  Gibeon?  4.  What 
prophet  had  instructed  Joshua  con- 
ceming  the  conquest  of  Palestine? 
5.  How  many  kings  were  defeated 
by  the  Israelites  in  this  campaign  ? 

Lecture  6. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  THE  INHERITANCES. 

Subdivisions : — The  survey  and 
topography  of  the  country.  Equit- 
able  division  by  lot.  General  Con- 
ference, and  Joshua' s  farewell  address. 
Time,  1445  to  1426  B.  C.  Ref. 
Joshua  xüi  ;  xvii  ;  Josephus,  eh.  v, 
Bk.  I. 

Self-f^eview: — i.  Give  the  several 
names  by  which  the  land  of  Palestine 
has  been  known.  2.  Give  the  topog- 
raphy, in  brief,  of  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine. 3.  How  were  the  divisions  of 
the  land  made?  4.  How  did  the 
assignment  of  Joseph  differ  from  that 
of  the  others?  5.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  the  cities  of  refuge  ? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

{Nep kitte   Dispensation  coniinued.) 

The  Reign  of  the  Judges. 

Lecture  4. 

the  missionary  labors   of   the 

sons  of  mosiah. 

Subdivisions  :  —  Their  preference 
for  missionary  life  and  its  results  to 
that  of  kingly  powers  and  honors. — 
The  degenerative  condition  of  the 
Lamanites. — Ammon's  Separation 
from  his  fellow-laborers. — Alma  and 
King  Lamoni;  {a)  the  captive;  {b) 
the  servant;  (r)  the  champion  of 
rights;  {d)  the  instrument  of  a  Com- 
munity* sconversion  to  the  truth;  {e) 
the  agent  of  deliverance  of  his  breth- 
ren.  Time,  77  B.C.  Ref.  Alma 
xvii-xx. 

Self-review: — i.     What    political 


honors  did  the  sons  of  Mosiah  reject 
in  Order  to  perform  missionary  work? 
2.  What  views  characterized  the 
Lamanites  at  the  time  the  sons  of 
Mosiah  went  among  them  with  the 
Gospel?  3.  Why  did  the  mission- 
aries  separate  from  each  other  ?  4. 
What  definition  of  heaven  does  Am- 
mon  give  King  Lamoni  ?  5.  In  the 
fulfillment  of  what  promise  to  Mosiah 
were  Amnion  and  his  brother  mis- 
sionaries  protected  from  destruction  ? 
6.  What  change  of  heart  was  testified 
to  by  Lamoni  and  others  at  their 
con Version?  7.  What  Organization 
was  established  among  the  Lamanites 
by  Ammon  ? 

Lecture  5. 

labors  of   aaron   and   muloki, 

alma's  BRETHREN. 

Subdivisions: — The  joumey  to  the 
Lamanite  Jerusalem;  (a)  their  testi- 
mony  to  the  people;  {b)  their  im- 
prisonment;  {c)  their  deliverance. — , 
Their  meeting  with  King  Lamoni. — 
The  conversion  of  the  king. — The 
king's  proclamation  of  protection 
for  the  ministers  of  the  gospeL 
Time  80  B.  C.    Ref  Alma  xxi-xxiii. 

Self-review: — i.  Show  that  evem 
the  Lamanites  perpetuated  the  his- 
tory  of  the  people  by  the  naming  of 
their  cities.  2.  What  was  the  special 
testimony  that  Aaron  and  his  fellow 
missionaries  bore  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lamanite  Jerusalem?  3.  By  whom 
was  Aaron  and  his  friends  delivered 
from  prison  in  the  land  of  Middoni  > 
4.  By  what  was  Aaron  led  from 
Middoni  to  the  land  of  Nephi,  where 
dwelt  the  Lamanite  emperor,  father 
of  King  Lamoni?  5.  What  readings 
did  Aaron  employ  to  aid  in  the  con- 
version of  Lamoni' s  father,  the  king 
of  the  kings?  6.  For  what  great 
joy  was  this  great  ruler  willing  to 
give  up  all  he  possessed?  7.  Re- 
peat  the  prayer  of  the  repentant 
monarch  in  which  he  asks  for  a  testi- 
mony. 8.  What  were  the  main 
features  of  the  proclamation  issued 
by  this  Chief  Lamanite  ruler  after 
his  conversion? 
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Lecture  6. 

THE    PEOPLE  OF    ANTI-NEPHI-LEHI. 

Subdivisio7is: — The  removal  of  the 
curse  from  them. — Their  threatened 
destruction  by  the  Lamanite  out- 
laws. — Their  refusal  to  shed  blood. — 
The  one  thousand  and  five  martyrs. — 
Con Version  of  the  invaders. — Second 
attack  of  the  vengeful  Lamanites. — 
Their  exodus  to  the  land  of  Zara- 
hemla.  Time,  82  B.  C.  Ref.  Alma, 
xxiv-xxvi. 

Self-review  : — i.  What  was  the 
origin    of   the    Anti-Lehi-Nephites  ? 

2.  What  relation  of  consanguinity 
was  there  between  Lamoni  and 
the     people    of     Anti-Lehi-Nephi  ? 

3.  What  curse  ceased  to  foUow 
the  Lamanites  who  received  the 
gospel  and  obeyed  its  laws  ?  4. 
What  gave  the  people  of  Anti-Lehi- 
Nephi  the  courage  to  face  their 
-enemies  tearlessly,  without  weapons 
of  war?  5.  Under  whose  direct 
command  were  the  people  of  Anti- 
Lehi-Nephi  removed  from  the  land 
of  Ishmael  to  Zarahemla? 

NEW  TESTAMENT, 

{Dispe7isation   of  the   Meridian   of 

Times  continiied.^ 

Lecture  4. 

paul's  vvritings  .>o  the   corin- 

thians  continued. 

Special  topic,  spiritual  gifts. 

Subdivisions: — The  spirit  of  testi- 
mony. — The  distinction  between  the 
'Spirit  and  its  various  gifts. — The 
superior  grace  (charity). — The  rela- 
tive value  of  gifts. — The  three  graces. 
— Order  in  the  exercise  of  gifts. 
Time,  A.D.  59.     Ref.  I  Cor.  xii-xiv. 

Selfrevieic: —  i .  By  what  only  can 
a  man  knowingly  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  ?  2.  What  is  the  relation- 
ship  between  special  spiritual  gifts 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?  3.  Name 
the  special  gifts  enumerated  by  Paul. 

4.  Prove  from  this  lesson  that  what 
affects  the  member  affects  the  whole 
body,  the  Church.  5.  Show  the 
necessity  of  each  person's  striving  to 
be  his  better  seif,  rather  than  seeking 
to  be  some  one  eise. 


Lecture  5. 

paul's   writings  to  the  corin- 

thiaxs,  (concluded). 

Special  topic,  the  Resurrection. 

Subdivisions: — Paul's  proofs  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Savior;  {a)  the 
Scripture;  (J>)  the  testimony  of 
Cephas;  (r)  the  testimony  of  the 
Twelve;  {d)  the  testimony  of  ^\q^ 
hundred  eye-witnesses  of  His  as- 
cension. — Paul's  argument  against 
the  fallacy  of  the  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  — -The  distinc- 
tive  element  of  difference  in  all  or- 
ganic  creations. — The  instantaneous 
change  from  mortality  to  immor- 
tality.  Time,  A.  D.  59.  Ref  First 
Corinthians,  chap.  xv. 

Seifreview: — i.  What  personal 
testimony  did  Paul  cite  to  prove  that 
the  resurrection  is  an  actual  prin- 
ciple  and  ordinance  of  the  gospel? 
2.  Give  three  of  Paul's  arguments  to 
substantiate  the  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection? 3.  What  evidence  of 
perfect  order  in  the  resurrection  is 
given  in  this  lesson?  4.  What  proof 
is  here  given  of  the  practice  of  bap-  • 
tism  for  the  dead  in  the  primitive 
church?  5.  Prove  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  a  spiritual  body. 

Lpxture  6. 

paul's     EPISTLE    to    the    ROMANS. 

Subdivisions: — Rewards  based  on 
works,  not  on  words. — Principle  not 
changed  by  custom. — Salvation  free 
to  all  who  keep  the  laws  of  life. — 
Evil  subdued  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  good.  —  Obedience  to  legal 
authority. — Every  person  responsi- 
ble  for  the  influence  he  possesses. 
Time,  60  A.  D.  Ref.  Romans  coni- 
plete. 

Seif  review: — i.  Upon  what  are 
rewards  based?  2.  Explain  the 
Statement  *'Ye  are  servants  to  him 
whom  ye  list  to  obey."  3.  What  is 
proved  by  the  sentence,  **Shall  the 
thing  fornied  say  to  him  that  formed 
it,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  ' ' 
4.  How  is  evil  subdued?  5.  For 
what  is  every  person  responsible  to 
Society? 
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RAMBLINGS   AROUND   THE   WORLD. 


IX. 

In  glancing  over  my  notes  on 
India  and  the  actual  number  of  leagues 
traveled  in  that  wild  and  beautiful 
country,  I  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  half  has  not  been  told,  though 
quite  enough,  perhaps,  for  the  aver- 
age  reader  to  cry,  hold !  enough  ! 
The  remainder  will  keep  and  fumish 
reminiscent  material  for  reverie  in 
da^'s  to  come.  Possessing  some  love 
of  candor  and  some  sense  of  honor, 
the  writer  refrained  from  re-hashing 
ancient  tiger  stories,  rhinoceros  hunts 
or  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  or 
field  ;  and  yet,  strangely  enough, 
above  and  beyond  all  his  recoUections 
of  India  comes  from  Cawnpore  that 
confiised  and  ever-mingling  odor  of 
musk  and  camphor. 

The  days  were  growing  warm  and 
the  dread  of  greater  heat  still  to 
come  should  the  '  flight  into  Egypt  * 
be  longer  delayed,  shortened  the 
writer' s  stay  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  turned  his  roving  footsteps  once 
more  towards  the  sea.  The  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  steamer  Thames 
was  about  to  sail  and  he  embarked 
on  board  that  vessel  for  the  conti  nent 
of  Africa,  when,  after  an  uneventful 
voyage  of  nine  days  and  nights 
through  the  luminous,  phosphores- 
cent  waves  of  the  Arabian  sea,  our 
wind-worn  ship  first  cast  anchor  in 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  was  immediately 
boarded  by  pirates,  who  asked  two 
doUars  apiece  for  moth-eaten  ostrich 
feathers  and  a  similar  amount  for  the 


decayed  and  orphaned  eggs  of  those 
stately  fowls;  after  inducing  the  buc- 
caneers  to  discount  eighty  per  cent  for 
cash,  the  writer  purchased  some  of 
the  plunder  and  has  been  regretting 
it  ever  since. 

The  quaint  old  city  of  Aden,  lying 
about  12®  above  the  equator,  near 
the  45°  of  east  longitude,  is  very 
ancient  and  was  formerly  very  cele- 
brated.  The  ruins  of  its  public 
monuments,  notably  those  of  its  far- 
famed  rain  reservoirs,  testify  to  its 
by-gone  splendor  and  importance, 
and  the  Bible  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cities  whose  merchants  traded 
with  ancient  Tyre.  Through  the 
lower  hills  and  plains  near  Aden,  as 
in  all  those  Eastern  countries,  large 
reservoirs  are  found  in  localities  de- 
void  of  Springs  or  rivers,  and  depend- 
ent  on  the  winter  rains  for  a  supply 
of  water  during  the  summer  months. 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  consist 
of  Arabs  and  Somalis  in  about  equal  - 
numbers,  the  males  of  each  race  for 
some  reason  predominating  in  the 
Proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one  female. 
The  Somalis  are  immigrants  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
members  of  either  race  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  features  and 
dress,  the  Arab  being  as  a  rule  short, 
muscular  and  sturdy,  with  a  lighl 
brown  complexion  and  long  black 
hair,  sometimes  hanging  down  his 
back ;  generally  a  short  petticoat  and 
a  turban  attire  him.  The  Somali, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  tall, 
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thin  and  black  in  color,  dressed  in  a 
Single  white  cotton  robe,  hanging  in 
fol^  from  the  left  Shoulder  to  the 
feet,  the  right  arm  being  left  free  in 
the  use  of  spear  or  dart,  with  which, 
in  addition  to  a  rawhide  shield  and 
a  short  sword  or  large  dagger,  the 
Somali  goes  constanüy  armed  when 
in  the  interior;  this  formidable  front 
is  due  to  incessant  tribal  quarreis;  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aden  they  wear 
no  head  dress,  the  short,  black,  curly 
hair  being  plastered  over  with  a 
species  of  clay  that  stains  a  reddish- 
yellow  color.  The  lower  classes  of 
Arab  and  all  Somali  women,  although 
they  are  Mussei mans,  with  whom  the 
family  ties  are  generally  sacred,  ap- 
pear  to  possess  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  social  liberty.  They  are 
to  be  Seen  unveiledand  mixingfreely 
with  the  general  population  in  all 
public  places,  but  the  Arab  ladies  in 
Aden,  my  informant  told  me,  are 
under  the  same  restrictions  of  harem 
life  as  in  other  Mohammedan 
countries. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  men,  the 
dress,  complexion  and  features 
of  the  women  denote  their  nationali- 
ties.  Arab  women  are  enveloped 
from  head  to  feet  in  a  single  garment 
which  is  generally  of  a  brownish  red 
color,  the  face,  contrary  to  their  cus- 
tom  elsewhere,  being  exposed,  while 
the  Somali  woman  of  high  class, 
who  is  often  fair-limbed  and  pretty  of 
face,  affects  more  style  in  the  way 
of  gold,  silver  or  brass  jewelry  when 
she  can  obtain  it.  The  country  of 
the  Somali,  opposite  Aden,  forms 
the  north-east  hörn  of  Africa  and 
abounds  with  elephants,  lions  and 
antelope.  The  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinct  from  other  African  races,  their 
features  being  delicately  Caucasian 
and  free  of  all  negro  traits;  their 
sheep  are  also  peculiarly  marked,  the 
bodies  being  white  and  the  heads 
black,  while  they  possess  enormous 
tails,  probably  of  six  or  seven  pounds 
weight,  broad,  flat  and  thick,  like  a 
beaver;  in  times  of  drouth,  these 
sheep   are   said    to    "feed    on    their 


tails,"  and  not  to  suffer   materially 
while  that  appendage  remains  plump. 

During  my  stay  at  Aden,  I  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  an  English  party  there 
who  were  waiting  for  a  coast-wise 
steamer  to  take  them  down  to  Zanzi- 
bar,two  or  three  days  distant,whence 
they  contemplated  going  in  the  in- 
terior to  Stanley  FaJls.  When  one 
is  so  far  afield,  a  few  days  travel 
more  or  less  matters  little,  but  the 
shadow  of  Egypt  was  already  at  my 
feet,  and  its  glamour  a  counter-charm 
which  drew  me  into  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea.  So,  voyaging  on,  we 
passed  Abyssinia,  scarcely  a  rifle's 
shot  off  the  port-side — the  land  of 
that  king  who  cut  off  the  hands  and 
feet  of  people  who  offended  him, 
and  destroyed  their  sight  by  pouring 
hot  tallow  in  their  ears;  that  piece 
of  ferocity  being  said  to  kill  the  optic 
nerve  without  lea\nng  any  outward 
sign  of  spot  or  blemish,  the  eyes  re- 
maining  clear. 

But  littie  farther  in  lies  the  Sou- 
dan,  whose  Mahdi  had  forty  of  the 
Khedive*s  soldiers  mutilated  together, 
and  sent  them  back  to  Cairo  with 
the  message,  that  if  his  highness 
wanted  eunuchs  he  could  have  those. 
It  was  to  obtain  freedom  from 
slavery  for  such  wretches  as  these 
that  Chinese  Gordon  left  his  '*ever- 
victorious  army'*  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  laid  down 
his  glorioys  life  at  Khartoum. 

Having  traversed  the  Red  Sea,  we 
lay-to  a  few  hours  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  then  passed  through  the  canal  to 
Ismailia.  Since  the  widening  of 
the  canal  to  a  uniform  width  of 
seventy-two  feet  between  the  two 
seas,  delays  to  shipping  have  been 
infrequent  and  trifling.  Since  also 
the  use  of  the  electric  light  has  been 
adopted  by  passing  steamers,  the 
progress  through  has  been  as 
rapid  by  night  as  by  day.  The 
lights  are  displayed,  not  from  the 
banks  of  the  canal  itself,  as  one 
might  suppose,  but  from  the  decks 
of  the   steamers   themselves.        The 
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clear  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding 
desert  and  the  absence  of  wind  at 
night  time  renders  the  use  of  the 
light  singularly  effective  in  a  Channel 
so  narrow  as  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
therefore  so  difficult  to  steer  in  when 
the  wind  rises,  but  at  the  same  time, 
so  well  defined  by  buoys  as  the  canal. 
The  ray  of  light  thrown  from  a 
mirror  behind  the  lamp  spreads  like 
a  fan  ahead  of  the  ships  and  across 
the  canal,  extending  about  half  a 
mile  ahead.  The  effect  is  singularly 
weird,  and  the  appearance  of  a  large 
vessel  looming  ahead  at  night  is 
something  to  be  remembered. 

A  ride  of  five  or  six  hours  by  rail 
between  Ismailia  and  Cairo  awaits 
the  traveler  on  disembarking  and, 
as  with  all  other  great  capitals  of  the 
World,  he  usually  reaches  the  city 
of  the  Caliphs  after  nightfell. 

I  had  chosen  the  best  season  to 
visit  the  country,  which  is  any  time 
between  December  and  March,  when 
northern  winds  are  m'ore  or  less  pre- 
valent,  which  cool  the  air  pleasantly, 
make  the  nights  restful  and  the  days 
delightful.  The  Nile  was  neither 
high  enough  to  cover  and  make  inac- 
cessible  any  of  the  surrounding 
country,  nor  low  enough  to  look  like 
a  canal.  I  was  already  aware  that 
everybody  who  is  anybody  always^ 
go  to  Shepheard's  hotel  at  Cairo,  I 
mentally  claimed  exemption,  avoided 
the  gabbling  crowd,  the  professional 
globe  trotters,  a  motley  horde; 
sought  quieter  quarters,  and  found 
them  at  the  Hotel  Khedevial,  kept 
by  a  young  Greek  of  modest  mien 
and  pleasing  intelligence,  and  whose 
heart  I  unconsciously  won  as  was 
afterwards  shown  on  my  final  depart- 
ure  from  his  hospitable  roof,  by  his 
presenting  me  with  two  rare  Alexan- 
drine  coins  '  'for  sleeves  to  make  but- 
ton,"  as  he  explained  in  broken 
Arabic  and  fragmentary  English. 

The  great  highway  of  Egypt,  par- 
ticularly  above  Cairo,  is  the  Nile, 
and  the  different  craft  which  ply  its 
historical  waters  furnish  the  pleasant- 
est  mode  of  seeing  the  country.  After 


that  follows  the  donkey,  patient, 
sure-footed,  very  enduring  and,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  of  easy 
gait;  then  comes  the  horse,  and  very 
unwillingly  he  comes,  too,  in  some 
parts  of  that  land ;  but  for  excursions 
into  the  desert  cameis  are  required, 
and  I  found  their  easy,  mobile  stride 
much  pleasanter  than  the  rolling, 
sideling,  shifting  steps  of  the  elephant 
of  India.  The  beauty  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  climate  is  famed  far  and  wide, 
and  although  the  mortality  is  great, 
it  is  accounted  for  in  other  ways. 
The  ignorance,  superstition  and  filtiiy 
habits  of  the  Egyptians,  aided  by 
privations,  hard  and  enduring  toil, 
and  the  exposure  they  have  to  suffer, 
make  the  death  rate  very  high. 
Aside  from  these  drawbacks,  a  large 
number  of  the  poor  die  for  want  ot 
proper  medical  attendance  and  ad- 
vice,  which  the  government  does  not 
supply,  unless  in  the  hospitals,  and 
of  those  the  natives  have  a  deep- 
seated  dread.  At  times  a  severe 
epidemic  sweeps  across  the  country 
with  fever-laden  breath,  and  depop- 
ulates  whole  districts.  Formerly  it 
was  called  *  'the  plague, ' '  but  now  it 
takes  the  type  of  cholera,  and  when 
that  sets  in,  the  foreigners  speedily 
vacate  the  country.  As  in  India, 
the  moon  appears  larger  than  with 
US,  an  effect  of  the  atmosphere  prob- 
ably.  The  moonlight  nights  are 
singularly  brilliant,  but  when  dark- 
ness  does  envelop  the  earth  it  is  thick 
enough  to  feel  almost,  while  the  sky 
above  is  quite  clear.  The  Nile  Valley 
is  called  one  of  the  greatest  bird 
thoroughfares  in  the  world;  there  is 
but  little  large  game,  plenty  of  rep- 
tiles,  enough  insects  to  go  around, 
each  traveler  being  furnished  with  a 
set  of  his  own  immediately  on  arrival ; 
fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Nile,  but 
none  are  worth  catching  firom  the 
Standpoint  of  an  American  palate,  as 
they  are  soft  and  woolly,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  Nile  mud. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  men 
and  women,  are  a  handsome,  well- 
formed  race,  with  bright,  black  eyes. 
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^.^^ght  noses,    fine   teeth   and    füll 
.p    It's  a   mystery,  'a  mystery  of 
^  Nile,*    perhaps,  how  they  grow 
^^  of  such    pot-bellied,   shrunken- 
^^bed  little   runts  as   the  children 
^^;  these,  like  those  of  the  Coro- 
^ndel  coast  I  described  in  a  former 
^cle,  are  all  head  and  belly,  with 
sp/dery  arms  and  legs.     The  fellahin 
fpeasant    women)     are    frequently 
'Rodels  of  beauty  when  quite  young, 
^^^  soon  after  attaining  their  mar- 
"^eable   age,    say    fourteen,    they 
^ommence   to   fade.      The  majority 
^^    brass    or     silver     omaments, 
r^ken   the   edge   of   their  eyelids 
^^  kohl,  stain  the  finger  and  toe- 
"^  and  the  palms  of  their  hands 
^^    ^^nneh,    and    tattoo    different 
'\!      ^f  their  person.     The  Cairenes 
V  V^t,  however,  do  not  follow  these 
pT^ctVces,      preferring      high-heeled 
Vrench  shoes   to   bangles   on    their 
ankles  and  bells  on  their  toes.     The 
better  class  of  Cairo  women,  on  go- 
ing into   the  street,   wear  a  veil  of 
muslin  or  silk,  concealing  the  whole 
of  the  fece  except  the  eyes.      The 
dajicing  girls  of  Cairo,  who  appear 
every  evening  at   the  cafes  on  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  are  less  par- 
ticular — much    less  particular,   while 
their  dancing  is  simply  indescribable, 
and    if    not,     a    description    would 
scarcely  be    admitted    to    the   well- 
ordered  columns  of  The  Contrib- 

UTOR. 

The  Wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
Nubians,  Abyssirfians  and  negroes, 
Turks,  Levantines,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Eurasians  and  Europeans,  make  up 
the  remaining  population  of  Egypt 
to  eight  million,  roughly  stated. 
Outside  the  town  houses  are  built  of 
adobe,  sometimes  mixed  with  straw, 
the  majority  having  two  rooms  and 
rarely  more  than  one  story;  very 
small,  unglazed  Windows  located  near 
^e  flat  roof  admit  what  litde  light 
and  Ventilation  they  care  for;  a  few 
^ce  mats  and  earthen  dishes  of  the 
simplest  form  are  the  only  fumishings. 

^^^  Chief  luxuries  are  tobacco  and 
Coffee,  and  when  obtained  are  ample 


compensation  for  the  discomforts  of 
the  squalor-haunted  regions  they 
dwell  in. 

The  Nubians,  who  are  at  home 
anywhere  between  the  first  cataract 
and  Khartoum,  are  frequently  driven 
into  Cairo  by  abject,  never-ending 
poverty,  where  after  saving  up  a  few 
pounds  of  copper  money,  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  and  settle 
down  there,  resuming  their  primitive 
way  of  living  and  manner  of  dress; 
the  latter,  on  the  female  side,  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  strip  of  leather 
fringe  tied  around  the  waist  in  ad- 
dition  to  a  thick  coating  of  crude 
caster  oil  plastered  over  the  head  and 
body. 

The  Abyssinians  and  negroes  are 
generally  slaves,  the  women  of  the 
former  being  prized  for  their  beautiful 
forms  and  good  tempers.  Slavery 
is  officially  forbidden  in  Egypt,  but 
will  probably  continue,  at  least  so 
long  as  the  Khedive'  s  household  sets 
the  example  by  using  eunuchs  and 
other  forced  servitors.  The  eunuchs 
come  from  the  Soudan,  and  bring 
about  five  hundred  dollars  each.  An 
intelligent  Soudanese  told  the  writer 
that  not  more  than  five  or  six  per 
Cent,  of  them  outlived  the  maltreat- 
ment,  due,  he  thought,  to  the  in- 
competency  of  the  native  surgeons, 
and  hence  the  high  price  they  bring. 
Egyptian  Jews  are  frequently  seen 
with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes  and  white 
skin,  and  they  are  said  to  be  dirty  in 
person  and  unclean  in  habit.  Since 
the  building  of  the  canal  French  are 
seen  in  all  the  streets,  and  their 
language  is  spoken  by  the  better 
class  of  Egyptians  as  often  as  the 
Arabic;  if  misunderstood  by  the  latter 
class,  I  was  invariably  asked  to  speak 
French,  not  English  or  German. 

Modern  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  derived  from  two  sources. 
Their  annals  were  cut  on  the  walls 
of  their  temples;  their  private  history 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs;  and  from 
temple  or  tomb  came  most  of  the 
objects  that  have  so  enriched  the 
museums  of  today. 
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Rameses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression  in  whose  court  the 
Infant  Moses  was  raised  and  educated, 
and  the  finest  ruins  remaining  are  of 
his  period.  His  well-preserved 
mummy  lies  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh. 
His  son  and  successor,  Meneptah, 
was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus  and 
Egyptologists  at  Cairo  assign  B.  C. 
1325  as  about  the  date  of  that  event. 
The  record  in  Exodus  does  not  pre- 
cisely  State  that  he  perished  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  though 
according  to  the  song  of  Moses  he 
must  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  as 
his  horse  was  lost.  (  Exodus  xv.  ,19.) 
Inscriptions  on  the  temples  show  his 
accession  to  have  occurred  B.  C.  1300. 
His  tomb  at  Thebes  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  disoovered  and  recent- 
ly  a  dirge  on  papyrus  or  stone,  has 
been  dug  up  lamenting  his  death  at 
a  good  (?)  old  age,  as  the  biblical 
record  does  not  claim  that  Pharaoh 
himself  perished,  the  dirge  may  be 
genuine  and  the  tomb  and  its  mummy, 
something  more  than  a  lie. 

The  only  other  Egyptian  rulers  of 
any  interest  to  the  reader  came  1 250 
years  later.  Her  story  briefly  told  is 
this:  in  B.  C.  52  Cleopatra  was  left 
by  her  father,  Auletus,  Joint  heir 
with  her  brother,  Ptolemy  Dionysius, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  and  within  four  years  was 
banished  by  her  brother.  Pompey, 
seeking  refuge  in  Egypt  after  his 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  was  murdered 
with  Dionysius'  consent.  Caesar, 
after  a  long  struggle,  in  the  course  of 
which  Dionysius  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  reinstated  Cleopatra,  but  gave 
her  as  a  colleague  another  brother, 
also  named  Ptolemy,  whom  she  mur- 
dered. Caesarion,  her  son  by  Caesar, 
was  then  made  co-regent.  On  the 
death  of  Caesar,  Antony,  who  had 
summoned  the  queen  to  Tarsus  to 
answer  for  having  allowed  her  forces 
to  take  the  side  of  Biutus  and  Cassius 
at  Phillipi,  feil  a  victim  to  her  charms 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  nine  years  with  her  in  idleness. 
During  this  time  Octavius  was  grad- 


ually  rising  in  power,  and  on  the 
Roman  Senate  declaring  Antony  an 
enemy  of  the  State,  he  marched 
against  Egypt,  defeating  the  com- 
bined  naval  forces  oi  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  at  Actium,  and  took  Alex- 
andria. Antony  and  Cleopatra  both 
committed  sui(fide,and  Egypt  became 
a  Roman  province,  govemed  by 
prefects.  Recent  Statements  touch- 
ing  the  discovery  of  the  body  or  the 
tomb  of  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria,  are 
without  foundation.  And  now,  with 
that  brief  unhearsing  of  the  dead  and 
buried  past,  let  the  time- wem 
mummy-dust  settie  down  once  more, 
and  while  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
'  sorceress  of  the  Nile,"  with  her  ill- 
starred  lover,  tum  their  shrivelled 
faces  to  the  wall  once  more,  we  come 
to  modern  Egypt  and  the  present 
day. 

The  oriental  part  of  Cairo  is  di- 
vided  into  quarters  or  wards.  There 
is  the  quarter  of  the  water  carriers, 
the  Christian  or  Copt  quarter,  the 
Jew's  quarter,  the  Frank  quarter  and 
others.  Many  of  these  wards  con- 
sist  of  narrow,  dirty  lanes  or  streets, 
and  the  houses  of  the  two  opposite 
sides  touch  each  other  at  the  roof. 
The  principal  reason  of  their  being 
made  so  narrow  was  to  afford  better 
protection  in  case  of  the  ward  being 
attacked,  and  to  make  streets  and 
houses  cooler  in  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  Summer.  The  old  Frank  quar- 
ter is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Muski,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
first  Franks  who  opened  shops  in 
Cairo  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
reign  of  Saladin.The  present  city  has  a 
Population  of  about  375,000  of  whom 
21,000  are  Europeans  of  different 
nationalities,  Greeks  predominating. 
The  narrow,  irregulär  streets  and 
their  thoroughly  oriental  character, 
make  the  Egyptian  capital  the  most 
interesting  of  all  eastem  cities,  and 
it  is  not  due  alone  to  the  bazars  and 
the  mosques,  or  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  other  architecture,  but  as  wel 
to  the  people  in  the  streets;  from  the 
turbaned  Turk,  the  lounging  Arab, 
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the  veiled  women,  the  Bedouins  from 
the  desert.the  ever-sullen  Soudanese, 
the  blackest  race  I  ever  saw,  to  the 
*'dogs  of  Christians  (Allah  forbid 
they  should  ever  take  the  city  again, 
or  if  they  do,  may  their  mothers  be 
defiled)."  All  these,  I  say,  go  to 
make  up  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  city  of  the  Caliphs.  As  to  the 
morals  of  the  Cairenes,  well,  if  tried 
by  the  Standard  of  Chinese  morality, 
their  social  life  is  almost  pure. 


Perhaps  the  sanitary  condition  ofa 
neighborhood,  with  no  reference  to 
mere  mud  or  standing  pools  of  water, 
is  at  least  a  straw  pointing  towards 
the  character  of  the  neighbors;  in 
Cairo,  at  all  events,  wherever  dirt 
and  filth  abound,  joy  is  uncon- 
strained,  and  this  Statement  would 
hold  good  in  all  the  Orient,  except 
Japan,  and  that  country  and  its 
people  are  cleaner  than  our  own. 

G.  H.  Snell 


LA   GIRONDE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  FRENGH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Robrs  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin 

with  gold, 
And  the  streng  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shakespeare, 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  higher 
or  privileged  classes  of  France,  as 
they  delighted  to  call  themselves. 
The  palace  of  Versailles,  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  king  of  France,  was 
situated  in  the  village  of  that  name, 
eleven  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It 
had  been  occupied  in  turn  by  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  now  the 
great  grandson  of  the  latter,  Louis 
XV. ,  was  in  possession.  He  had  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  France  since  the 
year  1 7 1 5.  His  predecessor, known  in 
history  as  the  "grand  monarch,"  had 
raised  France  to  a  higher  plane  of 
glory  than  she  had  before  reached. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  had  engaged 
in  numerous  wars,  and  had  reduced 
the  finances  to  a  very  low  ebb.  All 
lines  of  labor  had  been  neglected  for 
almost  a  Century.  No  longer  did 
the  earth  yield  sufficient  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  farmer.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
husbandman  labored  under  great  dis- 
ad  van  tage,  through  the  overbearing 
injustice  of  the  noblemen.  Manu- 
factures  had  almost  ceased,  and  the 
poorer   classes   were   largely   out  of 


employment.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  whole  families  to  die  of  starvation 
in  the  streets. 

Such  were  the  conditions  confront- 
ing  Louis  XV.  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  During  his  minority  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  regency, 
which  ruled  neither  wisely  nor  well. 
The  affairs  of  the  nation  had  not 
prospered  under  this  administration, 
and  therefore  all  eyes  were  eagerly 
turned  toward  the  young  king  upon 
his  reaching  his  majority. 

The  people  of  France  idolized  hini. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they 
themselves  could  have  told  why 
they  gave  him  the  title  of  *'Well 
Beloved,"  except  that  he  was  their 
king,  ^nd  they  were  so  weary  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  preceding  reign 
as  to  welcome  with  joy  any  change. 
He  had  passed  through  a  serious  ill- 
ness  in  his  early  life,  and  all  France 
had  been  hallowed  with  prayers  for 
his  restoration  to  health.  These 
prayers  had  been  answered,  and  he 
had  been  spared  to  his  people.  But 
a  change  had  come  over  him  in  his 
early  manhood,  and  the  people  saw 
with  alarm  and  grief  that  they  were 
to  have  a  king  with  all  of  the  vices 
and  none  of  the  virtues  and  abilities 
of  his  predecessor.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  Louis  XV.  saw  the  hope- 
lessness  of  the  affairs  of  France  as 
soon  as  he  took  active  charge  of  their 
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Administration,  and  that  instead  of 
AJtempting  the  task  of  correcting 
"^^m,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  more 
^^ngenial  one  of  gratifying  his  own 
Pj^ures  and  appetites.  Whatever 
"^  motive,  this  was  the  course  he 
took. 

He  was  married  in  early  life  to  the 

J^ughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  but 

^  lived  almost  entirely  apart  from 

'^^r  with  his  mistresses  and  their  fev- 

^^te.     A  terrible  life  for  any  man 

^ö  Jead,  and  especially  the  head  of  a 

^^t   nation,   whose  people  looked 

^P^n  him  as  their  father  and  protec- 

^^^     almost   as  a  god.      The   rüde 

^^^ening  of  the  French  from  their 

r  ^'^  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 

i^^Xa    the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  served 

XCi  vacrease  in  their  hearts  the  feelings 

of  despair  engendered    during    the 

reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  they  sank 

into  a  condition  of  almost   passive 

hopelessness.      It  was  so,  at  least, 

with  the  peasants. 

There  was  an   element  in    these 

things  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

for  US  to  understand,  in  order  that 

our  Story  may  possess  a  degree  of 

value  from  a   historical   Standpoint. 

%>reading  over  the  greater  part  of 

^^  civilized   world,    and   gathering 

^^ngth  and  volume  as  it  proceeded, 

*^^   a  sentiment   in    favor    of   the 

^^\  rights  of  all  mankind.      The 

»avorite   idea   of  such   monarchs  as 

tb  ^   XIV.,    and   Louis  XV.    was 

^  ^  öf  the  divine  right  of  kings — 

3t  the  prince  of  a  realm  possessed 

ttlC  right,  by  virtue  of  his  heirship 

toti^^  crown,  to  control  all  theaffairs 

^f  bis  subjects,  to  take  possession  of 

their  property  whenever  it  suited  his 

convenience,  and  to  take  their  lives  if 

in  his  view  such  action  was  necessary. 

Receiving  this  right,  as  he  and  his 

subjects  verily  believed,  from  God, 

he  was  not   interfered   with   in    its 

exercise,   and   the   helpless   country 

and  its  equally  helpless  people  lay  at 

his  feet. 

Now  the  opinions  of  men  of  edu- 
cation  and  advancement  were  chang- 
"^g  in  this  important  matter,  and  a 


large  element  of  the  nations  laying 
claim  to  any  degree  of  civilization, 
had  begun  to  put  their  opinions  to 
the  actual  test  by  subverting  the 
rights  of  kings  and  thus  proving 
them  not  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
Already  were  the  people  of  America 
beginning  their  resistance  to  the 
series  of  aggressions  imposed  by  the 
British  ministry,  and  as  evidences  of 
success  appeared  in  their  struggle, 
they  were  applauded  by  the  king- 
ridden  people  of  Europe.  An  im- 
portant element  of  the  French  na- 
tion had  taken  firm  hold  of  the  fund- 
amental principles  for  which  the 
Americans  were  struggling,  and  were 
disseminating  them  among  the  igno- 
rant  persons  of  France,  who,  with 
their  peculiarly  excitable  temper- 
aments,  were  willing  to  seize  upon 
anything  which  promised  relief  from 
their  unpleasant  condition.  It  was 
the  educational  power  of  such  men 
as  Duruy,  exerted  in  this  direction, 
that  the  king  and  the  nobility  of 
France  had  great  reason  to  fear  and 
were  anxious  to  suppress  by  severe 
punishment. 

In  Versailles  the  royal  family  lived 
in  a  State  of  splendor  and  extrav- 
agance  singularly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  aifairs  of  the  common  people 
of  the  distracted  country.  The 
palace  itself  was  a  wonder  of  archi- 
tectural  skill  and  finished  omamenta- 
tion.  Sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  paint- 
ings,  arches,  spires,  and  domes  were 
combined  in  bewildering  profusion 
to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

But  it  is  of  the  population  of  this 
*  *palace  world' '  that  we  would  speak. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  1769, 
Louis  XV.  had  almost  reached  the 
age  of  fifty-nine.  During  fuUy 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
under  the  almost  supreme  control  of 
a  woman  named  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, infamous  to  all  time  for  the  use 
she  made  of  her  great  beauty  to 
influence  the  weak  and  vicious  king, 
to  advance  her  favorites  to  positions 
of    importance,    and     to    introduce 
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measures  at  variance  with  the  in- 
terests  of  France.  She  was  per- 
fectly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  the  distracted  country, 
and  the  king  came  to  partake  of  this 
feeling  also.  Even  when  the  in- 
fluences  before  referred  to,  the  de- 
mands  for  a  restoration  of  their 
rights  began  to  operate,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  commons  became  men- 
acing  to  the  safety  of  the  throne,  the 
two  continued  in  their  niinous  course 
of  sinful  pleasures  and  extravagance, 
hoping  that  the  storm  of  indignation 
would  hold  off  until  they  had  passed 
away.  This  hope  and  belief  were 
expressed  by  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour and  echoed  by  the  king,  in  the 
words,  *  *after  us  the  deluge. '  * 

During  the  time  of  her  power  and 
influenae,  she  cost  the  French  peo- 
ple about  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

After  the  death  of  this  woman  in 
the  year  1764,  another  favorite  took 
her  place,  a  noted  strumpet  named 
Du  Barri,  who  was  more  depraved 
€ven  than  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  possessed  none  of  her  redeem- 
ing  qualities.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  she  had  just  been  pre- 
sented  at  the  court  of  the  doting 
Louis  XV. ,  who  had  become  almost 
imbecile  through  the  excesses  and 
follies  of  his  earlier  life. 

A  few  months  after  the  violent 
death  of  the  nobleman  at  La  Brede, 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  a  man 
approached  the  Versailles  palace 
from  the  south-west.  His  appear- 
ance  testified  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
walked  a  great  distance,  as  his  shoes 
were  covered  with  the  mud  of  the 
road,  his  hair  was  unkempt,  and  his 
face  bristled  with  a  week\s  growth  of 
beard.  He  looked  around  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  surprise; 
evidently  he  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed  to  so  magnificent  surroundings. 
He  passed  into  the  court  of  the 
palace,  and  applied  for  admittance  at 
the  main  entrance. 

'*Who  are  you?'*  inquired  the 
servant  who  kept  the  door. 

"I   prefer  not  to  teil  you  until  I 


see  the  man  I  am  seeking,  * '  answer- 
ed  the  visitor. 

**I  must  admit  no  one  unknown 
to  me,*'  Said  the  servant,  tuming 
away  from  the  applicant  and  closing 
the  door. 

The  visitor  seemed  disappointed. 
He  walked  moodily  back  and  forth 
before  the  entrance,  occasionally 
giving  vent  to  a  smothered  oath. 
As  he  passed  one  of  the  Windows, 
he  saw  a  man  whom  he  seemed  to 
recognize.  He  stopped  and  signaled 
to  him.  The  person  arose  from  the 
chair  he  had  occupied  and  came 
closer  to  the  window.  A  moment*s 
scrutiny  of  the  face  without,  and  he 
made  his  way  to  the  door.  There 
the  visitor  awaited  him. 

*'My  lord,"  said  he,  **I  have  come 
at  last.'* 

**And  your  news?'*  inquired  the 
other. 

"My  news  is  calculated  to  sur- 
prise you,  but  I  hardly  think  it  will 
be  disappointing, "  answered  the 
first. 

"Let  me  hear  it." 

"I  am  just  from  La  Brede." 

**I  judged  so,"  answered  the  well- 
dressed  man,  glancing  at  the  soiled 
clothes  of  the  visitor. 

The  latter  seemed  disappointed. 
He  evidently  anticipated  a  more 
hearty  welcome.  However  he  con- 
cealed  his  chagrin  and  said  with  an 
assumedair  of  independence,  **I 
have  come  from  La  Brede  with  news 
for  you,  but  I  can  await  your  con- 
venience.  The  news  is  such  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  It  is 
not  my  pleasure  but  yours  that  is 
delayed. ' ' 

**Your  news,  and  quickly, "  said 
the  other,  with  an  air  of  great  im- 
patience.  Then  as  the  visitor  hesi- 
tated,  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  no 
time  to  wait.  I  have  audience  with 
the  king  in  a  few  minutes,  and  must 
be  punctual.  Lemoyne,  remember 
that  you  are  but  a  servant  as  yet, 
and  must  learn  to  do  our  pleasure. 
When  by  faithfulness  you  have 
earned  the  necessary  distinction,  you 
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^y  be  in  a  position  to  plume  your- 
^^  and  to  maintain  an  air  of  superi- 
^^^;  until  then,  wisdom  woiild  sug- 
S^tthat  you  be  obedient." 

Lemoyne  saw  his  position.     Con- 

^^ering  his  pride,  he  said:     **An  act 

J^  violence  has  been.  committed  ,  at 

U  Brede.     The  Duke  d'  Aguille  has 

^en   assassinated.       The    peasants 

^y^  took  part  in  his  murder  are  ex- 

citing    their     neighbors    to     revolt 

^g^inst  the  king's  authority.     The 

^üage     and     all     the    surrounding 

^untry  is  in  turmoil.     Other  acts  of 

^olence  may  have  been  committed 

^fore  this  time.     All  the  peasantry 

t^  ^at  locality  are  worked  up  almost 

t^J^e  point  of  insanity.     The  one 

se^^    of  vengeance   they   have  had 

vj^^^   to  have  whetted  their  appe- 

^^»      There  is  but  one  course  to 

^\^ts>\ie  and  that   is   to    punish   the 

^ctors  in  this  tragedy.     Let  the  most 

prominent  suffer  first. ' ' 

Levon  listened  with  patience  until 
Lemoyne  had  finished  his  narration. 
Then  he  asked  without  apparent 
sign  of  excitement,  **How  was  the 
deed  accomplbhed  ?  * ' 

"He  met  a  dog's  death  on  a  tree 
in  front  of  Claude  Duruy's  house," 
Said  Lemoyne. 

"Claude  Duruy's  house?  was  he 
anactor  in  the  deed?" 

"He  must  have  been.  He  was 
present  at  the  time»  and  gave  Orders 
about  the  disposal  of  the  body." 

"Have  you  direct  proof  that  he 
vas  a  pärty  to  the  murder  ?'* 

"Why  do  you  question  me  so 
directly?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I 
saw  him  with  the  crowd  and  heard 
Ais  Orders?" 

'*No,  it  is  not  enough  !  Did  I 
WOt  ^y  that  direct  prooi  of  a  deed 
^r  violence  would  be  necessary  in  the 
^e  of  Duruy?  Did  you  see  him 
,,elp  do  the  deed  !" 

**No,  I  did  not.  I  was  not  there 
when  it  was  done.  When  I  passed 
the  house  the  body  was  swaying  in 
the  wind,  and  Duruy  was  speaking 
to  the  crowd. ' ' 

"What  did  he  say?" 


Lemoyne  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.  Levon  impatiently  tumed 
from  him  and  stepped  toward  the 
door.  '*Hold  !"  called  Lemoyne. 
Levon  turned  back.  "I  did  not 
hear  all  his  words,  but  I  did  hear 
him  say  he  feared  the  vengeance  of 
the  aristocracy.  He  professed  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  murderers,  and 
cautioned  them  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  future." 

*'What  did  he  mean  by  the  last 
remark  ?' ' 

"He  meant  that  in  their  future  acts 
of  violence  they  should  be  more 
secret." 

**Very  well.  That  testimony  is 
important.  We  may  be  able  to 
make  use  of  it."  He  was  thought- 
ful  for  a  few  moments.  **It  is  my 
audience  time  with  the  king,"  he 
said  at  length.  "I  am  to  consult 
with  him  on  this  matter  and  others  of 
its  kind.     You  will  attend  with  me. ' ' 

Lemoyne  glanced  at  his  soiled 
clothes.  *'You  are  as  presentable 
as  peasants  are  expected  to  be/  *  said 
Levon  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm. 
"Come." 

Lemoyne  passed  with  his  compan- 
ion  into  the  most  ünstable  strong- 
holds  of  Europe.  Passing  through 
broad  and  elegantly  appointed  cor- 
ridors,  hung  with  rieh  curtains  and 
laces,  and  carpeted  with  most  costly 
fabrics,  the  two  found  themselves  in 
the  royal  audience  Chamber. 

Everything  was  new  and  Strange 
to  Lemoyne.  He  had  heard  in  a 
general  way  of  the  richness  of  the 
palace,  but  was  not  prepared  for  the 
scene  of  grandeur  presented  to  him. 
His  attention  was  soon  drawn  from 
the  fiirnishings  of  the  room  to  its 
occupants.  Seated  on  a  rieh  throne 
in  an  alcove  on  one  sideof  the  room, 
was  the  king.  He  was  mean-looking 
in  the  extreme.  His  stature  was  the 
medium,  and  his  face  bore  marks  of 
his  dissipation  in  middle  and  advanced 
life.  It  was  mottled  and  covered  with 
unsightly  pimples,  giving  evidence 
of  filthy  and  deep-seated  disease. 
His  eyes  were  restiess  and  weak,  be- 
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tokening  the  broken  State  of  his 
mind.  His  ups  twitched  nervously, 
and  occasionally  took  upon  them- 
selves  an  imbecüe  smile,  indicative  of 
the  doting  and  childish  condition  of 
his  mind.  His  richly  embroidered 
and  bejeweled  robe  hung  in  a  loose, 
careless,  almost  slovenly  fashion 
about  his  form,  and  his  position  on 
the  velvet,  gold-embroidered  cush- 
ions  was  as  far  removed  from  kingly 
dignity  as  possible. 

Seated  at  his  side  was  a  woman 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  It 
was  the  notorious  Comtess  Du  Barri, 
to  whom  this  position  was  frequently 
assigned  by  the  infeituated  monarch. 
She  was  handsome  of  face  and  form, 
but  her  beauty  was  of  the  bold,  for- 
ward  type,  and  formed  a  perfect 
index  to  her  real  character.  She 
seemed  conscious  of  the  power  she 
exercised  over  the  dotard  at  her  side, 
and  regarded  him  with  a  degree  of 
contempt  commensurate  with  his 
weakness.  Nor  did  she  rule  him 
alone  and  in  her  own  interests. 
Standing  before  the  throne  were  a 
number  of  courtiers,  officers  in  the 
royal  Council,  men  who  had  been 
called  thither  by  the  influence  of  the 
woman,  not  because  of  administra- 
tive wisdom  on  their  part,  but  rather 
on  account  of  their  willingness  to- 
become  her  obedient  toob.  Even 
those  officers  who  possessed  ability 
in  affairs  of  State,  had  debased  them- 
selves  before  her,  and  were  as  willing 
to  betray  to  her  whim  the  interests 
of  the  French  people  as  she  was  to 
prostitute  herseif  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  her  own  power. 

As  Levon  and  Lemoyne  entered 
the  apartment,  the  momentous  ques- 
tion  of  the  court  ballet  was  being 
discussed  with  all  due  gravity.  Nor 
was  the  discussion  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  two  and  the  announce- 
ment  of  their  names  by  the  attendant, 
but  their  presence  was  for  the  time 
entirely.  ignored.  At  length  one  of 
the  courtiers  directed  the  royal  at- 
tention to  them. 

Advancing    to    the    foot    of   the 


throne,   Levon  said,  *'Your  majesty 
was  pleased  to  send  for  me. ' ' 

With  a  vacant  stare  the  king  ejacu- 
lated,  **Oh,  Ah — did  we  send  for 
you?     Ah,  yes!" 

A  few  minutes  of  embarrassing 
silence  ensued,  during  which  the 
king's  mind  seemed  wandering  to 
the  subject  of  former  discussion. 
Then  tuming  to  the  Comtess,  he 
said,  ''Ma  atnie,  is  the  royal  theater 
open  yet?  Is  it  the  ballet  or  the 
opera?     Do  we  see *  * 

**Your  majesty,"  she  interrupted, 
*  *the  messieurs  await  the  royal  plea- 
sure.  * ' 

Endeavoring  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance  of  dignity,  he  turned  to  them. 
"On  what  subject  did  we  wish  to 
speak  to  the  messieurs?  Is  it  a  new 
maiden  for  the  ballet,  whose  beauty 
shall  outshine  the  rest?  Shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her?  What 
do  the  messieurs  ask  for  her  ?  * ' 

**Your  majesty,"  said  Du  Barri 
again,  *'it  is  of  the  dogs  of  peasants 
that  the  messieurs  would  speak.*' 

**Ha!  the  dogs  of  peasants.  The 
dogs  of  peasants!  Ha,  ha,  very 
good,  ma  amie,  w^ry  good  indeedT* 

*'So,*'  thought  Lemoyne,  '*this  is 
the  scare-crow  by  means  of  whom 
Levon  has  endeavored  to  threaten 
-me  into  his  service. '  This  is  the 
majesty  whose  frown  sends  all  France 
into  darkness  and  gloom.  This  is 
the  thing  whose  Orders  are  to  be 
given  for  the  extermination  of  the 
peasantry!  Bah!  He  is  a  fool,  a 
lunatic!  I  blush  to  think  that  I, 
ignorant  peasant  though  I  am, 
should  be  forced  to  swear  allegiance 
to  such  a  dotard !  *  * 

Levon  did  not  know  the  thoughts 
of  his  companion,  but  he  saw  the 
contemptuous  expression  on  his  face, 
and  with  a  warning  frown  corrected 
the  apparent  disgust. 

"Well,  what  about  the  dogs  of 
peasants?"  said  the  king.  **Have 
they  been  complaining  again!  Are 
they  not  contented  that  we  have  per- 
mitted  them  to  live?  What  have 
they  been  asking  for  now? 
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'Your  majesty,"  said  Levon,  *'this 
^an  has  just  come  from  the  village  of 
^Brede  in  Guienne.  He  says  deeds  of 
^olence  are  being  enacted  there  daily. 
^nly  a  few  days  ago  a  nobleman  was 
"anged  like  a  dog  by  the  villagers. ' ' 
The  king  started  in  unfeigned 
^Wm.  * '  Have  they  killed  one  of 
^^e  nobility, '  *  he  stammered.  *'Did 
^•^ey  know  who  he  was  ?*' 

"Not  only  did  they  know  who  he 
^^'^s,  but  they  killed  him  because  he 
H'as  of  the  nobility,  and  then  gloried 
'«  the  deed." 

\  .'One  of  the  nobility  slain  !'*  ex- 
so ''^.^^  the  king.  "Our  royal  per- 
MQ  ^  in  danger,"  he  whimpered. 
'^'"  life  will  be  taken  !  O,  mä  amie 
^^  ^te  doomed  to  death  !"  and  he 
\2L\ä  \iis  head  on  the  breast  of  the 
Comtess  and  sobbed  aloud. 

She  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear.  He  raised  his  head  and  was 
laughing.  "Ah,  yes,  ma  amie,  you 
are  a  genius.  Let  the  dancers  be 
brought  in.'* 

At  the  word  one  of  the  attendants 
left  the  room  and  presently  returned 
with  foiir  girls  of  beautiful  form,  who 
<ianced  before  the  monarch  with 
Singular  grace.  The  voluptuous 
exercise  ended,  they  retired,  and  the 
liing  went  into  raptures  over  their 
t>eauty.  His  fears  had  been  forgotten. 
"How  are  we  to  deal  with  these 
savages?*'  he  said.  "Do  they  not 
<iuailwhen  the  royal  name  is  uttered? 
|s  that  not  enough  to  destroy  rebell- 
»on  in  our  fair  dominions?  What 
eise  is  needed  ?" 

"When  men  and  their  wives  and 
children  are  starving,"  said  one  of 
the  courtiers,  '  'they  lose  all  respect  for 
the  royal  name.  In  dealing  with 
his  rebellious  subjects,  the  late  king 
ofSpain'' — 

"The  late  king  of  Spain  !"  ex- 
claimed  the  king,  horror  Struck  at 
the  thought  that  a  monarch  might  die. 
''It  is  a  title  kings  sometimes 
take,"  said  the  courtier  ingeniously, 
and  Louis  was  reassured.  "Philip 
of  Spain,"  continued  the  Speaker, 
**in  dealing  with  such  subjects  drove 


the  most  rebellious  from  his  domin- 
ions, and  by  imprisonment  stopped 
the  mouths  of  those  who  remained 
opposed  to  his  power." 

Then  Louis  displayed  some  traces 
of  his  almost  forgotten  majesty.  He 
arose  from  his  throne,  and  stood  on 
the  raised  dais,  his  form  erect  and 
dignified.  * 'These  peasants,"  he 
cried  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  "who 
presume  to  utter  treason  against  the 
vice-regent  of  Gpd,  who  by  right  of 
birth  is  their  master  and  their  sire, 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  power  and 
majesty  of  our  name.  Dire  venge- 
ance  must  come  upon  them  for 
thoughts  of  rebellion.  Where  this 
and  similar  outrages  have  been  per- 
petrated,  the  actors  in  them  must  be 
apprehended  and  punished  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes. 
And  they  of  noble  birth,  who  have 
deserted  the  party  of  loyalty  to  us 
and  incited  rebellion  among  the  ig- 
norant,  deserve  the  severest  penalties. 
Let  their  houses  be  desolated,  their 
fields  ravished,  their  wives  and  child- 
ren  given  to  the  spoiler.  I  swear 
that  none  shall  be  safe  who  think  of 
opposing  me. ' '  The  fire  of  his  eye 
died  out,  and  before  the  courtiers 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise  at 
the  astonishing  scene  they  had  wit- 
nessed,  he  was  driveling  again. 

The  Comtess  Du  Barri  then  arose. 
"You  have  heard  what  his  royal 
highness  has  said,"  she  cried.  "I 
offer  a  thousand  louis  d'or  to  him 
who  brings  the  first  high-born  rebel 
before  us  to  receive  his  doom.'* 

The  audience  was  ended.  The 
royal  party  retired  to  engage  in  its 
daily  debaucheries,  such  as  would  be 
allowed  only  to  the  scions  of  royalty. 
Levon  and  Lemoyne  departed  from 
the  palace  and  walked  slowly  toward 
one  of  the  squalid  lodging  houses, 
where  the  latter  was  to  remain  that 
night,  before  returning  to  his  home. 

"You  have  heard  the  command  of 
ihe  king  and  the  offer  of  the  Com- 
tess,'* said  Levon  as  they  proceeded. 
'  'That  reward  is  mine,  and  for  Duruy. 
See  that  you  do  not  touch  him.     An 
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act  must  be  proven  against  him  which 
will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
his  punishment.  Leave  it  to  me. 
Within  a  month  he  will  be  placed  in 
a  Position  where  the  cause  of  royalty 
in  France  shall  never  suffer  from  him 


again,  and  my  fortune  and  positioi> 
shall  be  assured.'* 

A  look  of  rebellion  from  Lemoyne 
foUowed  this  remark,  unobserved, 
however,  by  Levon,  and  the  pair 
parted.  Laertes. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    GREAT   VICARIOUS   WORK. 


Trust  in  Him,  the  great  Eternal. 

Ruler  of  the  universe ! 
He  hath  wisdom.  grand,  supernal, 

More  than  mortals  can  rehearse ! 

'Mid  the  Heavens  of  untold  splendor, 
Fast  the  cydes  known  but  there; 

In  their  Councils  Gods  could  tender, 
Plans  divine.  in  wisdom  rare  I 

See,  how  but  through  degradation, 
Triumph  can  alone  be  won; 

Tbat  through  deep  humiliation 
Soul  hath  glory  as  the  sun  1 

Few  will  exaltation  capture ; 

Fast  the  angels,  see  them  go  ; 
To  Celestial  life  and  rapture. 

Such  as  Gods  may  only  know ! 

Grades  there  are  to  all  of  beinf?; 

Some  Terrestrial  honors  wear; 
Still  in  that  great  glory  seeing, 

Right  and  justice  ever  there ! 

Where  Tclestial  glory  glistens. 

As  the  Stars  in  azure  vault, 
Throbs  in  evcry  soul  who  llstens, 

Love  divine  hath  here  no  fault  I 


There  are  kingdoms  not  of  glory 
Darkened  by  the  clouds  of  sin, 

But  'tis  e'er  the  self-same  story, 
Until,  purified — sbut  in! 

Mercy  holds  the  scales  for  ever, 
Yet  will  "justice  claim  its  own;" 

None  have  power,  or  will,  to  sever, 
Their  allegiance  to  the  thronel 

By  and  by,  eacfa  Wanderer,  feeling, 

For  the  truth,  in  love  of  right; 
Shall  employ  that  glad  revealing, 

Of  the  Gospel's  wondrous  light ! 
Then  as  inspiration  swelling, 

Brings  two  worlds  in  close  commune 
Angel  messengers  are  tellmg 

"Discord  hath  no  place  in  tunel" 
Harmonies  are  ever  blendmg; 

In  "God's  Temples"  proxies  stand; 
One  more  soul  redeemed — ascending, 

Robed  with  the  Celestial  band  I 
Füll  redemption  thus  provided. 

List,  uncounted  millions  sing, 
Gospel—Priesthood:  earth^crided, 

Makes  the  eternal  worlds  to  ring ! 

H.    W.  NaisbitU 


THE  OLD  YEAR'S  FLIGHT. 

Triumphant  day!    Thy  guerdon  lasting  fieune, 

From  sylvan  shades,  high  reared  from  manly  sight ; 
'Mid  Choral  airs.  to  earth  the  Old  Year  came  ; 

While  trembled  earth  with  Hope's  exulting  light. 
And  blanched  füll  oft  the  dark'ning  brow  of  Night. 

'Neath  heavenly  bays  had  glowed  his  aerial  face, 
7  o  soothe  the  seraphs  and  the  gods  delight. 

He  came  the  earth's  dark.  moody  shores  to  grace. 

And  left  in  gushing  tears  all  in  that  hallowed  place. 

Then  sound  the  harp  l    With  songs  the  Valleys  ring, 
Elysian  nymphs  him  call  to  pleasures  high  ; 

L<;t  sylvan  maids  the  thrilling  jub'lates  sing. 
And  aerial  sylphs  Cicilian  warblings  try: 

Till  sounds  seraphic  swell  the  vocal  sky. 

Luud  vesper  shouis  and  strains  of  vernal  cheer — 

While  Valleys  ring  and  rearing  mountains  cry — 
Victorious  all,  shall  greet  the  ascending  year. 
And  festive  splendors  rare  garland  his  earthl^  bier. 

Angus  Nicholson» 
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OUTLINE    OF    MATHEMATICS. 

Progress  in  education  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  present  age.  Never  before  has 
there  been  so  general  an  interest  in 
populär  education.  The  develop- 
ment  of  our  intellectual  resources 
has  become  an  object  of  transcendent 
interest.  The  increase  in  the  facili- 
ties  of  Colleges  and  universities  for 
original  research  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  education.  Schools 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  are  multi- 
plying  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try;  improved  methods  of  training 
have  been  adopted;  dull  routine  has 
given  way  to  a  healthy  intellectual 
activity;  in  short,  instruction  has  be- 
come a  science  and  teaching  a  pro- 
fession.  ThLs  advance  is  reflected 
in,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been 
pioneered  by,  the  improvements  in 
the  science  of  mathematics.  The 
physical  sciences  owe  their  present 
condition  of  great  development  to 
the  introduction  of  transcendental 
analysis.  The  improvement  in  our 
lacilities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce — in  railroad  engineering 
and  shipbuilding,  and  the  perfected 
machinery  for  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing  and  for  mining,  all  which 
contribute  so  much  to  our  material 
prosperity  and  intellectual  growth, 
have  been  co-ordinate  with.  and  de- 
pendent  upon,  the  development  of 
mathematics,  and  the  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  applying 
the  various  branches  of  that  science. 

And  yet,  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curricula  of  higher  institutions,  there 
is  probably  none  whose  nature  and 
scope  are  less  understood  than  are 
those  of  mathematics.  Ignoring  its 
practical  Utility,  so  much  has  been 
Said  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
as  a  disciplinary  study,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  many  mere- 
ly  as  an  abstrad  science,  consisting 
of  meaningless  symbols  which  are  of 
x-alue  only  as  factors  in  the  training 

3b 


of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But 
it  is  to  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
origin,  development,  and  application 
of  the  various  branches  of  this 
science  that  may  be  attributed  such 
misapprehension  of  its  potency  as  a 
factor  in  the  civilization  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  unfoldment  of  the  immut- 
able laws  of  the  universe. 

Mathematics  is  one  of  the  purest 
products  of  human  thought.  Based 
upon  quantity,  one  of  the  earliest 
ideas  which  spring  up  in  the  human 
mind,  and  so  intimately  associated 
with  man's  commonest  experience, 
it  became  interwoven  with  his  sim- 
plest  thought  and  speech,  and  was 
gradually  unfolded  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  The  exactness  of 
its  conceptions  and  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  its  relations  attracted 
the  attention  of  reflective  minds, 
and  made  it  a  familiär  topic  of 
thought.  The  result  was  that,  re- 
ceiving  contributions  from  age  to 
age,  it  continued  to  develop  until  at 
last  it  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  eminent  for  the  refinement 
of  its  principles  and  the  certitude  of 
its  deductions. 

The  science  of  mathematics  has 
been  aided  in  its  growth  by  the 
rarest  minds  of  antiquity,  and  en- 
riched  by  the  thought  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers.  "Over  it  Pytha- 
goras  mused  with  the  deepest  en- 
thusiasm ;  to  it  Plato  gave  the  aid  of 
his  refined  speculations;  and  in  un- 
folding  some  ol  its  mystic  truths, 
Aristotle  employed  his  peerless 
genius.  In  its  processes  and  princi- 
ples shines  the  thought  of  ancient 
and  modern  mind — the  subtle  mind 
of  the  Hindoo,  the  classic  mind  of 
the  Greek,  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
Italian  and  English.  Itcomes  down 
to  US  adorned  with  the  ofiferings  of  a 
thousand  intellects,  and  sparkling 
with  the  gems  of  thought  receivecl 
from  the  profoundest  minds  of  near- 
ly  every  age. ' '  * 


*  Dr.  Edward  Brooks. 
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Rieh,  however,  as  have  been  the 
contributions  in  the  past,  few  of  the 
great  writers  have  endeavored  to 
unfold  its  logical  relations  as  a 
science,  and  trace  the  philosophic 
thread  of  thought  that  binds  its  parts 
together  into  a  complete  and  syste- 
matic  whole.  In  fact,  the  subdest 
principles  of  the  higher  analysis 
were  not  invented  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  and 
another  Century  elapsed  before  the 
principles  thus  revealed  had 
thoroughly  reorganized  the  science. 
Meanwhile,  the  great  mathema- 
ticians  were  so  much  absorbed  in  the 
perfection  of  the  calculus  and  cog- 
nate  subjects  and  in  the  wonderful 
physical  discoveries  to  which  they  at 
once  led,  that  they  had  neither  time 
nor  incHnation  for  those  less  profita- 
ble meditations  which  the  philoso- 
phy  of  the  subject  demands.  The 
result  has  been,  that  mathematics 
has  been  treated  too  much  as  a  Sys- 
tem of  fragments,  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion  of  its  various  parts  has,  until 
recently,  received  no  proper  atten- 
tion. Xlthough  Berkeley,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Carnot,  and  Lagrange  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  science,  still  the 
uctual  co-ordination  itself — the  com- 
prehension  of  mathematics  as  an 
organic  unity — ^awaited  realization 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Cen- 
tury, and  may  even  now  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  controversy. 

In  1829,  Auguste  Comte,  the 
founder  of  the  * 'Positive  Philoso- 
phy,'*  opens  his  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Philosoph}'  of  Mathematics 
with  the  Statement*  that  "although 
the  science  of  mathematics  is  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  perfect  ot 
all  sciences,  the  general  conception 
which  we  should  form  of  it  is  not 
yet  clearly  determined.  The  defi- 
nition  of  the  science,  and  its  principal 
divisions,  have  hitherto  remained 
vague   and    uncertain.      The    plural 

*  Posithr  Phiiosophy,  Martineau's  transla- 
tion,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 


name  by  which  it  is  usually  desig- 
nated would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  want  of  unity  in  its 
philosophic  character,  as  it  is  com- 
monly  conceived. ' '  So  well  founded 
does  John  Stuart  Mill  consider  this 
assertion  that,  in  referring  to  Comte' s 
Philosophy,  he  declares*  that  "one 
of  the  most  admirable  portions  is 
that  in  which  he  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  created  the  philosophy  of 
the  higher  mathematics. '  * 

Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
results  of  Comte' s  labors  justify  this 
exalted  opinion,  still  the  fact  of  its 
expression  by  Mill  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  before  Comte' s  day  but 
little  had  been  done  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  mathematical  philosophy. 
Indeed,  before  this  time,  the  only 
attempt  at  Classification,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  was  by  the  French 
mathematician,  Montucla,  who,  in 
^755»  conceived  and  partly  executed 
the  plan  of  writing  a  history  of 
all  mathematical  science,  t — a  work 
which  he  revised  and  began  to  re- 
publish  in  1798,  and  which,  upon  his 
death  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  was 
completed  by  his  friend  Lalande 
about  three  years  later.  But  this 
work,  vast  in  design  and  compre- 
hensive  in  scope,  falls  far  short  of  co- 
ordinating  the  parts  of  the  science.  J 

*  System  of  Loj^ic.  Sixth  edition,  vol.  ii., 
P.  153. 

t  Histoire  des  Sfathematiques,  Second  ed- 
ition. Paris,  1802. 

X  Montucla,  in  his  attempt  at  Classification, 
divides  mathematics  into  two  fundamental  di- 
visons,  the  abstracf  and  the  physico.  the  former 
including  arithmetic.geometry.  and  algebra;  the 
latter,  mechanics,  astronomy,  acoustics.  optics, 
etc.  Geomctry,  "the  science  of  figured  exten- 
sion."  he  divides  into  elementary,  extending 
through  the  circle.  and  transcendental, — the 
latter  being  subdivided  into  finite  and  infinitesi- 
mal. Algebra,  "the  mediation  of  ariihmetic 
and  geometry,  and  including  both,"  strangely 
defined,  again,  as  "arithmetic  by  signs."  and 
as  "science  of  any  relations — of  magnitude  in 
general,"  he  considers  ^sordiniiry,  dealing  with 
finites.  Solution  of  equations.  and  theorj'  of 
curves;  and  infinitesimal^  including  the  differen- 
tial  and  integral  calculus. 
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It  is  to   Conite  that  we  are  most  arithmetic,  algebra  and  the  calculus. 

indebted  for  what  has  been  accom-  Geometry    he     divides     again    into 

plished  in    the   actual   grasping   to-  synthetic  or  special  and  analytic  or 

gether  of  all  the  branches  of  mathe-  general\  and  calculus,  into  differen- 

matics    under     one     superintending  tiai  and  integral,  and  the  calculus  of 

conception.  variations. 

It    is     unquestionable,     however,         The    strong    points    of    Comtess 

that  he  was  indebted  to  some  of  his  scheme,  as  explained  in  his  philoso- 

immediate    predecessors — to    Berke-  phy,    are   obvious   to    all    who    are 

ley*  and  Carnot,t  for  instance,  and  practically   conversant    with    mathe- 

especially  to    Lagrange.J      Still   he  matics.     But  his  Classification  is  also 

must  be  credited  with  the  first  and  open   to  criticism,  even  in  its  funda- 

<;«/y<  serious  attempt  to  set  forth,  in  mental     divisions.        For     "all    the 

a  united  System,   the  idea  of  math-  sciences,    even    the    most    abstract, 

ematics  as  an  organic  whole,  and  to  have  their  basis  in  concrete  realities, 

carr}-  out  into   its  several  branches  and  attain  to  the  stage  of  developed 

the    logical     development     of    the  and  exact  science  in  the    same   de- 

science.     Assigning  to  mathematics  gree  in  which  the  complex  concretes 

as  its  object  "the  indirect  measure-  are    eliminated   after    their   abstract 

ment  of  magnitudes,"||    he   begins  values  have   been   ascertained.       In 

his  Classification^  of  the  science  by  science  the   particular,  the  sensible, 

dividing  it  into  two  fundamental  di-  and  the  concrete  are  transformed  into 

visions,  concrete  and  abstract.    Under  the    universal,   the     ideal,    and     the 

the  concrete  he  places  geometry  and  abstract. ' '  **     All  science   embodies 

mechanics,  and  under    the  abstract,  both   the  concrete  and  the  abstract, 

•  Berkeley 's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

t  Carnot,  Metapkysics  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus, 

\  See  W.  W.R.  Ball's  Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Mathematics»  First  edition,  pp.  373-83. 

IJohn  Stuart  Mill's  System  of  Logic  and  his  Examination  of  Sir  W,  Hamilton' s  Philosophy 
contain  each  a  ch^pter  giving  general  views  of  mathemattes,  though  in  the  Comtian  spirit,  still 
under  ncw  and  interesting  aspects.  Professor  A.  T.  Bledsoe  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
also  published  in  1868  a  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  which  makes  no  claim,  however,  to 
exhaustiveness,  dealing  only  with  Geometry  and  the  Infinitesimal  Method.  Professor  George 
H.  Howison  has  a  brief  article  on  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  (four,  Spec.  Phil,,  vol. 
».,  p.  144),  which,  however,  represents  Mathematics  as  dealing  only  with  continuous  quan- 
tity  in  the  form  of  extension  and  motion,  and  is  open  to  further  serious  criticism  in  many  of 
its  most  important  details. 

I  Positive  Philosophy.    Third  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  31. 

^  Comics  outline  {Philosophy  of  Mathemattes,  Gillespie's  translation,  New  York,  1860,  p.  2) 
is  as  follows: 

I.  ABSTRACT  MATHEMATICS— /f/fa/vjw,  or  the  Calculus. 

1.  Ordinary  Analysis,  or  Calculus  of  Direct  Functions. 

a.  Arithmetic — the  Calculus  of  Values. 

b.  Algebra — the  Calculus  of  Functions  per  se. 

2.  Transcesdental  Analysis— Calculus  of  Indirect  Functions. 

a.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
h.  Calculus  of  Variations. 

II.  CONCRETE   MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Geometry — the  Science  of  the  Measurement  of  Extension. 

"•  synthetic.  or  Special  {  <^^^-   •  .^^«^^^'^-„„e.ry. 
K  Analytic.  or  General  j  »{  Th^rÄ^nrns. 

2.  Rational  Mechanics— Math.  Laws  of  Physical  Motion. 

3.  [Thermology— Mathematical  Laws  of  Heat.] 

♦♦  J.  M.  Long.    Jour.  Spec-  Phil.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  421. 
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so  that  this  principle,  therefore,  cannot 
serve  as  a  means  of  logical  division. 
Likewise,  his  division  is  defective 
where  he  discriminates  between  pure 
and  analytic  geometry  as  "special" 
and  '  'general. ' '  Because,  though  the 
method  of  analytic  geometry  is  un- 
doubtedly  more  general  than  that  of 
pure  geometry,  so  also  is  the  method 
of  algebra  more  general  than  that  of 
arithmetic.  Yet,  as  Comte  himself 
has  observed,*  "it  would  now  be  a 
grave  error  to  define  algebra,  with 
Newton,  as  a  'universal  arithmetic. ' ' ' 
Such  a  division  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  distinguishing  between  the 
methods  according  to  which  a  given 
subject  is  discussed,  instead  of  the 
charaderistic  diflference  between  the 
subjects  themselves,  their  object  mat- 
ter. His  division  of  abstract  mathe- 
matics  into  the  calculus  of  direct 
functions  (arithmetic  and  algebra), 
and  the  calculus  of  indirect  functions 
(differential  and  integral  calculus), 
is  also  objectionable,  as  is  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
these  subjects. 

The  presentation  of  mathematics 
as  a  whole  must  be  bj^ed  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  science 
and  must  unfold  therefrom  the 
logical  reiations  of  all  its  parts.  For. 
like  all  science,  which  is  an  organic 
unity  of  truths  and  principles,  mathe- 
matics has  its  fundamental  ideas  out 
of  which  arise  subordinate  ideas; 
these  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  others 
contained  in  them,  while  all  are  so 
related  as  to  give  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion  to  the  whole.  What  are 
these  fundamental,  derivative  ideas? 
What  is  the  law  of  their  development? 
What  is  the  philosophical  character 
of  each  subject?  What  is  the  logical 
thre  id  of  thought  that  binds  them 
all  together  into  an  organic  unity? 

These  are  the  questions  which 
meet  us  at  the  threshold  of  an  effort 
to  present  a  general  outline  of  math- 
ematical  science;  the  answers  to  them 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  we 
are  to  build. 

•  Cours  d€  Philosophie  Positive,  t.  i..  p.  177. 


DEFIxVITION. 

In  seeking  a  definition  of  mathe- 
matics, out  of  which  all  its  parts 
shall  be  seen  to  unfold  in  logical  Or- 
der, we  may  begin  with  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  term.  According  to 
Proclus,  the  word  mathematics  ori- 
ginated  with  the  Pythagoreans  some- 
time  during  the  fifth  Century  B.  C. 
It  is  from  the  Greek  mathema,  that 
which  is  learned,  a  lesson.  In  its 
primary  signification,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  it  embraced  every  ac- 
quired science,  and  was  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  most  distinguished  authors  of 
antiquity  use  the  word  for  all  kinds 
of  learning.  Thus,  Plato  says  that 
"they  who  are  by  nature  arithme- 
ticians  do  show  themselves  ready  to 
learn  the  whole  mathematics,  that  is, 
everything  which  is  capable  of  being 
learned."  Aristotle  asserts  that 
'  'every  kind  of  learning  and  mental 
mathematics  (or  discipline)  is  made 
from  a  previous  knowledge,"  and 
speaks  even  of  his  "culinary  mathe- 
matics," or  "discipline  of  preparing 
victuals. ' ' 

Subsequently,  mathematics  w^as  re- 
stricted  to  such  branches  as  were 
acquired  by  severe  study,  or  disci- 
pline, and  its  votaries  were  called 
disciples.  Those  subjects,  therefore, 
which  required  exact  reasoning,  and 
the  aid  of  logical  analysis  were  called 
disciplinal  or  mathematical.  because 
of  the  greater  evidence  in  the  argu- 
ments,  the  certainty  of  the  conclu- 
sions,  and  the  mental  training  which 
they  produced. 

Having  its  origin  in  quantity, 
mathematics  primarily  means  some- 
thing  learned  concerning  the  reiations 
of  quantity,  as  space,  time,  matter, 
motion,  and  force.  The  name  itself 
indicates  how  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  man  came 
to  feel  the  importance  of  this  form  of 
intelligence  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  Order  of  his  thought  into  corres- 
pondence  with  the  order  of  external 
nature.  Mathematics  first  attained 
to    the    stage    of    fully     developed 
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science  because  it  deals  with  tiie 
most  simple,  though  the  most  gen- 
eral  and  abstract,  relations.  While 
it  is  tnie  that  thought  unfolds  trom 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  yet  this 
is  not  the  only  law  or  even  the  Con- 
trolling one.  The  principle  oi  least 
resistance  fo  thought  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor  in  determining  the  order  of 
scientific  development.  It  was  much 
easier  for  the  mind  to  discov- 
er  the  properties  of  quantity 
through  their  abstract  relations  than 
patiently  to  make  inductions  among 
the  complex  realities  of  concrete 
things. 

The  prime  necessity  of  scientific 
knowledge  was  measurementy  and 
science  therefore  has  been  appropri- 
ately  called  the  measiirer,  Hence 
mathematics  arose  in  the  neces- 
sity of  detemiining  such  distan- 
ces,  velocities,  and  dimensions  as 
would  not  admit  of  direct  measure- 
ment. 

The    usual     definition    of    math- 
ematics as  the   ''science  of  magni- 
tudes,''     or     more     definitely,     the 
science  which   has  for  its  object  the 
measnrement  of  magnitudes, ' '  is  ad- 
versely  criticised  by  Comte  on   the 
ground  that  it  is  *  'vague  and  degrades 
mathematics     into     a    mere    art."* 
Though  indicating  the  real  aim   of 
mathematics,   this    definition    is    not 
deep  enough.      It  presents  as  direct 
that  which   is  usually  indirect,    and 
thus  misleads  us  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  science.     This  is  evident  from  a 
careful  examination  of  what  measure- 
nient  logically  is,  as  it  arises  out  of 
the  interaction  of  the  constituents  of 
quantity.     Now,   measuring  a  mag- 
nitude    implies    merely     the    direct 
comparison  of  this  magnitude  with 
another  similar  one,  which  is  taken 
^  the   Standard    or    unit    of   com- 
parison.    According  to  this  defini- 
tion,  then,   the    science    of  mathe- 
matics, vast  and  profound  as  it  is  re- 
puted  to  be,  would  seem  to  be  sim- 
ply  a  series  of  mechanical  processes 

•  f'oiitivt  Phihsophy,  vol.  i..  p.  28. 


for  obtaming  direcdy  the  ratios  of 
the  quantities  to  be  measured  to  the 
unit  of  measurement,  by  Operations 
similar  to  those  of  the  carpenter 
with  his  rule.  The  direct  measure- 
ment of  a  magnitude,  however,  by 
superposition  or  any  similar  process, 
is  most  frequently  an  Operation  quite 
impossible  to  perform;  so  that,  if 
mathematics  were  confined  to  the 
direct  measurement  of  magnitudes, 
the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  sub- 
jects  in  which  there  is  greatest  in- 
terest  would  necessarily  be  re- 
nounced.  For  example,  the  measure- 
ment of  one  straight  line  by  another, 
the  simplest  comparison  that  can 
be  conceived,  can  scarcely  ever  be 
effected  directly.  The  first  condition 
necessary  to  the  direct  measurement 
of  a  line — that  of  being  able  to  pass 
over  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  apply  the  unit  of  measurement 
— evidently  excludes  at  once  the 
greater  part  of  the  distances  of  in- 
terest;  as,  for  example,  all  the 
distances  between  the  celestial  bodies, 
or  from  any  of  them  to  the  earth; 
besides  even  the  greater  number  of 
terrestrial  distances,  which  are  so 
frequently  inaccessible.  To  be  mea- 
sured directly,  the  line  must  also  be 
suitably  situated;  for  though  it  be 
one  that  could  be  measured  with  the 
greatest  facility,  if  horizontal,  if 
vertical,  its  measurement  becomes 
impossible.  But  the  difficulties  en- 
countered  in  the  direct  measurement 
of  lines  exist  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree  in  the  measurement  of  surfaces. 
volumes,  velocities,  and  forces.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  in  almost 
all  cases,  to  give  up  the  direct  mea- 
surement of  magnitudes,  and  to  seek 
to  determine  them  indirectly.  It  is 
to  this  necessity  that  we  can 
trace  the  origin  of  mathematical 
science. 

The  general  method  employed  to 
ascertain  magnitudes,  which  (lo  not 
admit  of  direct  measurement,  con- 
sists  in  connecting  them  with  others 
which  are  susceptible  of  being  deter- 
mined  direcüy,  and  by    this   means 
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discovering  the  first  through  the 
relations  between  the  two.  That  this 
idea  be  sufficiendy  extended,  how- 
ever,  it  must  be  considered  that  this 
indirect  determination  of  magnitudes 
may  be  indirect  in  different  degrees. 
In  the  most  important  cases,  the 
magnitudes  by  means  of  which  the 
principal  magnitudes  sought  are  to  be 
determined  cannot  themselves  be 
measured  directly,  and  must,  there- 
fore,  in  their  turn,  become  the 
subject  of  a  similar  process,  and  so 
on;  so  that  it  frequently  becomes  nec- 
essary  to  establish  a  long  series  of  in- 
termediates  between  the  System  of  un- 
known  magnitudes  which  are  the  final 
objects  of  research,  and  the  System 
of  magnitudes  susceptible  of  direct 
measurement.  By  means  of  these  in- 
termediates  the  unknown  magnitudes 
are  finally  determined  indirectly  fropi 
the  known,  with  which  at  first  they 
may  appear  to  have  no  connection. 
To  illustrate,  consider  the  phenone- 
non  of  the  vertical  fall  of  heavy 
bodies.  In  observing  this  phenome- 
non  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  two 
quantities  which  it  presents — the 
height  from  which  a  body  has  fallen, 
and  the  tirne  of  its  fall — are  necessar- 
ily  connected  with  each  other,  since 
they  Vary  together;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  geometers,  that  they  are 
fundions  of  each  other.  This  phe- 
nomenon,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  a 
mathematical  question,  which  consists 
in  substituting  for  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  one  of  the  two  magnitudes, 
when  such  direct  measurement  is 
impossible,  the  measurement  of  the 
other.  For  example,  the  depth  of  a 
precipice  may  be  determined  indi- 
rectiy,  by  measuring  the  time  a  heavy 
body  would  occupy  in  falling  to  the 
base.  In  other  cases,  particularly  in 
astronomical  problems,  the  phenome- 
non  will  present  a  much  greater 
number  of  variable  quantities ;  name- 
ly,  the  Space  traversed,  the  time 
employed  in  traversing  it,  the  veloc- 
ity  of  a  body  at  each  point  of  its 
course,  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
its  primitive  impulse.  and,  in  certain 


cases,  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
and  the  intensity  of  gravity.  All 
these  diflferent  quantities  will  be  so 
connected  that  each  in  its  turn  may 
be  indirectly  determined  by  means  of 
the  others. 

As  an  example  of  the  indirect 
measurement  of  magnitudes,  let 
it    be    required    to    determine    the 


Fig.  1. 

Scene  at  the  foot  of  the  Toroweap,  Orand  Caüon. 

The  ima^nary  line«  are  drawn  to  llloBtrate  the  way 

In  which  the  hel»(ht  of  the  cUflf,  on  the  opposite  Plde 

of  the  gorge,  is  determined. 

height  of  an  inaccessible  mountain. 
Not  knowing  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  two  indirect  measure- 
ments  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  the  required  height. 
Let  CD,  Fig.  I,  represent  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  and  A,  the 
Position  of  the  observer.  By  direct 
measurement  any  convenient  base 
line,  as  A  B,  and  the  angles  ö  and 
0  of  the  triangle  ABD  are  obtained. 
Then  from  the  known  relations  of 
the  sides  and  angles  of  the  triangle, 
having  given  one  side  and  the  two 
adjacent  angles,  the  other  side,  A  D, 
can  be  determined.  Now  by  direct 
measurement  the  angle  i/;  of  the  right 
triangle  A  D  C,  is  found,  and  hav- 
ing given  a  side  and  an  acute 
angle  of  a  right  triangle,   the  other 
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side  C  D,  the  required  height,   can 
be  obtained.* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  desired  distance,  instead 
of  being  obtained  directly,  is  the 
result  of  mathematical  calculation. 
Such  calculations  become  successive- 
ly  more  and  more  complicated  as 
the  auxiliary  parts,  which  them- 
seh^es  cannot  be  determined  except 
in  an  indirect  manner,  are  increased. 

It  is  by  such  calculations  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  important 
astronomical  facts  has  been  obtained; 
for,  when  the  distance  at  which  an 
object  is  situated  is  known,  the  Ob- 
servation of  its  apparent  diameter 
will  be  sufficient  to  determine  indi- 
rectly  its  real  dimensions,  however 
inaccessible  it  may  be;  and,  by  a 
series  of  analogous  investigations,  its 
volume,  surfece,  weight,  and  a  num- 
ber  of  other  properties,  a  knowledge 
of  which  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible,  are  obtained.  Thus  have  been 
ascertained,  not  only  the  distance  of 
the  planets  from  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently  from  the  earth,  but  also 
their  actual  magnitude,  true  figure, 
respectivemasses,mean  densities,  etc. 

The  indirect  measurement  of  mag- 
nitudes,  therefore,  is  evidently  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  mathe- 
matical science.  But  since  mathe- 
matics  has  to  do  in  a  very  important 
sense  with  quantity,  it  is  evident  that 
a  definition  is  not  complete  which 
feils  to  connect  it  as  a  science  with  the 


essential  nature  and  properties  of 
quantity  in  general.  Now  the  indi- 
rect measurement  of  magnitudes 
applies  where  the  quantity  under 
consideration  is  discrete,  i.  e.,  one  in 
which  the  object  is  mere  computation 
by  means  of  the  established  unit  of 
measure.  But,  though  the  primary 
conception  of  quantity  is  that  of 
number,  the  phenomena  of  nature 
afford  as  many  examples  of  contin- 
uous  quantity  as  of  discrete  quantity; 
and  when  continuous  quantity  is  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  problem  is  to  pass 
from  this  form  of  quantity  to  number. 
Hence  the  object  of  mathematics  is 
twofold — either  to  cbmpute  the  num- 
erical  value  of  quantity,  or  to  deter- 
mine some  property  of  numbers  or 
of  figured  extension.  In  all  its  pro- 
cesses,  methods,  and  Operations, 
therefore,  the  function  of  mathemat- 
ical science  is  to  determine  certain 
magnitudes  from,  others  by  meaiis  of 
the  relations  between  them^  and  to 
deduce  the  properties  of  mimber  and 
figured  extension. 

This  definition  at  once  character- 
izes  a  true  science,  and  shows  it  to 
consist  of  an  immense  chain  of  Oper- 
ations, which  frequently  become  very 
complicated.  Such  complication 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing  the  series  of  intermediate  links  be- 
tween the  unknown  quantities  and 
those  which  admit  of  direct  measure- 
ment; and  from  the  number  of  vari- 
ables involved  in  the  proposed  ques- 


*  In  the  oblique  triangle  A  B  D,  by  the  sine  proportion 
A  D  :  A  B  : :  sin  ^  :  sin  > . 
.^  p  ^  A  B  sin  ^  ^  A  B  sin  ^^  o_  ^         ■,  ^  ^ 

sin    }  sin  \Q^-<^)    ^  v     rry  j  \    } 

In  the  right-triangle  A  D  C, 

C  D  =  A  D  tan  V .  (2) 

Sabstituting  in  (2)  the  value  of  A  D  given  in  (i),  and 

P  T^__  A  B  sin  0  tan  ^ 

^  ^-     sin  (Ö  +  0)     ' 

in  the  right  member  of  which  all  the  factors  are  known.     Hence  it  will  be  seen  ihat 
C  D,  the  required  height,  is  obtained  by  two  indirect  measurements: 

First,  in  nnding  the  length  of  A  D  indirectly  by  means  et  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  it  and  the  known  parts  A  B,  ö  ancf  0;  and  second,  in  determlning 
C  D  indirectly  from  its  relations  with  the  known  parts  A  D  and  ^, 
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tion  and  the  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tvveen  all  these  different  magnitudes. 
Accordingly,  the  spirit  of  mathe- 
niatics  consists  in  always  regarding 
the  quantities  of  any  phenomenon  as 
being  connected  and  interwoven  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  deduced  from 
one  another.  There  is  evidenüy  no 
phenomenon  that  cannot  give  rise  to 
considerations  of  this  kind ;  hence 
the  indefinite  extent  ^i  mathematical 
science. 


From  the  foregoing,  a  just  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  object 
of  mathematical  science,  which  thus 
far  has  been  viewed  only  as  a  whole. 
To  complete  this  general  view,  how- 
ever,  and  form  an  idea  of  the  philo- 
sophical  character  of  the  science,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  its 
fundamental  and  secondary  divisions, 
as  derived  from  the  real  nature  of  the 
subject. 

Wm,  /  Afrr. 

University  of  Utah. 


PREACHING   AND    PREACHING. 


III. 

HUMAN    ACQUIREMENTS  NOT    SUFFI- 
CIENT   TO  QUALIFY  THE  PREACHER. 

No  FARMER  expects  to  irrigate 
with  an  unopened  spring,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  nature  that  can  so  coun- 
terfeit  water  as  to  cause  him  to  wait, 
shovel  in  hand,  the  approach  of  a 
dried-up  stream.  It  is  quite  different 
in  Speech :  here  we  frequendy  have  a 
stream  without  having  water — a 
stream  of  empty  words.  And  the 
man  who  could  not  be  imposed  upon 
in  the  first  instance,  sits  in  the  second 
through  a  whole  hour  mentally  trying 
to  direct  an  empty  Channel  upon  the 
gardens  of  his  mind  and  heart.  But 
he  goes  home  still  thirsty.  He  can- 
not understand  it.  There  was 
fluency  enough.  A  great  many 
good  things — trite  good  things — were 
Said  upon  as  many  good  subjects, 
but  somehow  they  didn't  reach  the 
spot. 

Thought  we  must  have,  first  of  all 
—  logical,  consistent,  progressive 
thought;  thought  that  builds  part  by 
part,  roofs  in  what  has  been  built, 
then  garnishes  the  whole  structure  so 
that  we  may  actually  feel  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  a  finished  thing.  But 
thoughts  scattering  and  detached — 
what  are  they  but  bricks,  perfect, 
perhaps,  as  bricks  and  always  sugges- 
tive of  a  house.  "  But  are  we  warnied 


and  cheered  by  the  sight  of  building 
material?  Nay,  it  is  the  very  Sugges- 
tion of  what  might  be  made  of  these 
bricks,  while  we  stand  shivering  by. 
that  is  so  exasperating. 

What  then?  Is  it  enough  that  a 
man  think  clearly  and  constructively 
on  a  subject?  The  sectarian  gener- 
all  y  does  this.  So  do  the  atheist 
lecturer,  and  the  Bohemian  preacher, 
whose  conscience  responds  not  to 
principle,  but  to  the  highest  cash  bid. 
Surely,  says  the  young  Eider  of  more 
zeal  than  judgment — surely,  this  fact 
ought  to  condemn  the  principle  you 
contend  for.  Not  so  fast,  my  friend. 
Let  US  realize,  once  for  all,  that  even 
the  devil  uses  mainly  truth  to  accom- 
plish  his  purposes.  Shall  we  therefore 
despise  truth?  Shall  the  keen  blade 
no  more  be  used  because  the  assassin 
occasionally  paints  it  red? 

Let  me  devote  one  paragraph  to  this 
tendency.  In  spite  of  the  last  Article 
of  Faith,  many  of  us  are  woefully 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded.^  Let 
US  confess  this  freely,  and  feel .  our 
crampcd  souls  Stretch  out  to  the  füll 
stature  of  the  image  of  our  Father. 
We  are  narrow,  not  because  of,  but 
in  Spite  of  our  religion.  It  is  the 
smell  of  sectism  still  in  our  clothes. 
The  distant  heathen  we  can  easily 
account  our  brother;  but  the  carpet- 
bag  preacher  who  comes  here  to  Iure 
away    our    children — and    gets    the 
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vtry  money    with  vvhich  to  do  it,  by 

telling   monstrous   falsehoods   about 

US  to  bis  eastern  dupes — in  this  well- 

meaning,  but  misguided  son   of  our 

father,    we    cannot    distinguish  the 

{^ood  from  the  bad — it  is  all  bad,  and 

c/i/Ters    only   in  degrees  of  badness. 

/  have  no  doubt  that  the  barn-like 

structures  that  do  duty  in  so  many 

o{   our  towns  for  places  of  worship, 

maintain  their  architectural  barbarity 

so  long  and  so  brazenly,  largely  be- 

cause    of  the  pretty,   neatly    painted 

chapels  that  stare  them  in  the  face. 

The     naked    walls,    the   bare  floors, 

and     the  shackly   benches    in    these 

buildings  are    generally    apologized 

for    on   the    plea   of  poverty.      But 

how   shallow  is  this   pretense!     The 

cost   of  furnishing  almost  any  parlor 

in  the  ward — which  represents  what 

each  man  might  do — would  so  adom 

the   meeting  house  as  to  make  the 

ver\^  Walls  breathe  a  spirit  of  worship. 

*  he  real  cause  is  lack  of  a  disposition 

^<^  »nake  beautiful  the  house  of  the 

1-ord ;   and  this  disposition  has  been 

indiiced,  I  fear,  by  ßital  glimpses  into 

^^^tarian  churches. 

And    so  also  of  sectarian  preach- 

'"^P       In  our  disgust  for  the  upward 

rollingr    gyg^    ^^   canting   tone,    the 

£    ^^     voice,    and    the    wearisome 

"tirstly;»     ♦  secondly,"     ''thirdly,'' 

^^^' '  of  an  attenuated  text,  we  throw 

a\vay,    ükewise,  the  logical  develop- 

^^T^\  of  the  theme,  which  is  often  so 

^^'"^irable  a  feature  of  these  sermons. 

"^»  pemiit  me  here  to  reniind  the 

r^der,  I  am  not  contending  that  we 

^  '^ulci   come  to  sectarian  ministers 

^'*  this  merit,  any  more  than  I  would 

"'■^^  that  we  beautify  our  houses  of 

'^r^hip   because   they   do.      Let  us 

^H  ^^  come  to  our  own  Orson  Pratt 

"Y  ^^e  leading  Speakers  among  us 

l^  r  ^''     What    I    maintain  is  that  it 

^olly  {^^  yg  ^o  \\o\6.  a  thing  bad 

^*"ely  because   sectarians   count    it 

l^ocl;  aj^^  jj.  jg  worse  than  foUy    to 


^n  the  blind  assumption  that  we 


act 

^*    Only  safely  right  when  direcdy 
"^^^Posed  to  them. 

^^r  the    rest,    it  is  with    preach- 


ing,  as  with  teaching,  as  with  any 
principle  of  the  gospel,  we  have  the 
decided  advantage:  our  source  of  In- 
formation may  be  divine,  if  we  are 
humble  and  füll  of  faith  enough  to  be 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  their 
source  is  confessedly  human.  To 
put  it  figuratively,  what  they  drink 
from  the  ditch,  we  may  get  from  the 
fountain. 

Let  US  not,  then,  make  a  merit  of 
wandering  as  some  of  our  Eiders  ac- 
tually  do.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  the 
Spirit  will  be  grieved;  for  it  is  not 
the  Spirit,  as  these  Eiders  fondly 
believe,  that  leads  us  so  idly  and 
uncertainly  along;  it  is  the  flickerings 
of  a  feeble  memory,  which,  like  the 
blue  lights  of  a  bog,  faintly  illuminate 
now  this  spot,  now  that.  In  any 
other  business  than  that  of  preaching, 
the  logic  of  circumstances  settles  this 
question  without  need  of  words. 
What,  for  instance,  becomes  of  the 
teacher  that  does  not  form  the  habit 
of  thinking  clearly  and  consecutively 
upon  subjects  he  is  expected  to  teach? 
Started  perhaps  at  Highville,  by  the 
influence  of  friends,  he  ends  by  being 
refused  a  position  at  Scrubtown. 
Between  these  two  points,  who  shall 
mark  his  devious  course!  It  was  his 
mind  that  first  began  to  wander,  but 
his  legs  soon  caught  the  infection. 
This  experience  is  no  doubt  dupli- 
cated,  also  in  the  case  of  preachers, 
especially  in  those  churches  that  fol- 
low  the  salary  plan.  It  is  probably 
true,  also,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
with  our  own  Eiders  in  the  field. 

This  brings  forward  again  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  qualitica- 
tions  that  make  a  lecturer  suffice  to 
make  a  preacher.  Certainly  as  com- 
pared  with  the  piece-meal  Speaker, 
the  preacher  who  lectures  is  to  be 
preferred  every  time;  he  actually 
moves  his  listeners  forward  in  some 
direction;  while  the  other  merely 
keeps  them  beating  time.  But  after 
all  is  said,  the  lecture-sermon  is  a 
very  cold-fire;  we  see  the  flames 
truly,  but  must  stop  to  reason  about 
it,   before   we   become   conscious  of 
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any  warmth.  Let  such  a  Speaker  be 
never  so  gifted  in  rhetoric  and  elocu- 
tion,  we  still  feel  that  something  is 
lacking — something  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  of  the  head. 

The  true  sermon  transcends  the 
lecture  as  the  day  does  the  dawn. 
The  pleasure  of  the  lecture,  like 
that  of  the  dawn,  consists  in  the 
Sensation  that  what  is  dark  about  us 
is  beginn ing  to  yield  definite  shapes 
and  outlines.  We  become  sensible 
that  our  vistas  lengthen  and  our  ex- 
panses  widen,  even  while  we  look. 
Our  imaginations  are  füll  of  what 
the  light  of  day  may  possibly  reveal ! 
And  somehow  we  feel  that  all  this 
has  grown  out  of  ourselves — that  we 
are  the  centres  of  light.  The  true 
sermon  is  all  this  save  the  last:  we 
feel  that  the  light  comes  from  above. 
But  we  feel  in  addition  a  warmth 
that  penetrates  the  soul  we  know  not 
how;  and  a  gladness  that  may  be 
compared  to  nothing  so  well  as  the 
smile  of  a  flower-garden  in  a  bath  of 
sunshine. 

Spiritually  we  are  a  very  finely- 
strung  people.  In  the  simplest  ex- 
hortation  as  well  as  in  the  most  per- 
suasive  eloquence,  we  detect  instant- 
ly  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
•  'still,  small  voice."  I  am  told — 
what  a  pity  that  some  of  us  need  to 
be  told — that  in  the  most  severely 
classic  of  musical  pieces,  which  the 
dull-eared  hear  only  as  marvelous 
acrobatic  feats  in  sound,  there  is  to 
the  musician  a  sweet,  simple  melody 
running  like  the  notes  of  a  night- 
ingale  amid  the  rumblings  of  thun- 
der.  It  is  this  same  melody  in  the 
sermon,  to  which  I  am  tr>ang  to  call 
attention.  However  unskillfiil  to  disr 
Cover  it  in  music,  all  that  live  their 
religion  detect  it  readily  in  speech, 
and  when  it  is  found  wanting  in  the 
pretentious  sermon,  the  disappoint- 
ment  is  much  keener,  than  when  it 
is  wanting  in  the  rambling  talk, 
where  it  is  scarcely  looked  for;just 
as  when  we  almost  reach  the  altitude 
of  some  delight,  we  suffer  keenly 
the   disappointment   of    a    pleasure 


that  would  scarcely  have  entered  our 
minds  had  we  remained  in  the  pro- 
saic  Valley  below. 

Thus  it  happens  occasionally  that 
a  sermon,  which  might  be  considered 
meritorious  as  a  lecture,  fails  to  satisfy 
the  Spiritual  hunger  of  the  Saints  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  And  it  takes  but 
one  or  two  such  disappointments  to 
arouse  prejudice.  No  doubt  in  the 
case  of  many  readers,  my  severe 
criticisms  against  aimless  sermons 
has  been  met  by  the  remark:  **Well, 
rd  rather  have  such  a  talk  than  listen 
to  the  highfalutin  preaching  of  so  and 
so." 

They  are  about  right.  The  sermon 
that  is  cut  and  dried,  is  tasteless  Spirit- 
ual food  for  Latter-day  Saints,  who 
are  accustomed  to  have  their  fruit 
directly  from  the  orchard,  füll  of  the 
Juice  and  flavor  of  freshness.  .Nor 
should  we  lose  sight  of  this  truth. 
There  is  no  need  to  cut  and  dry:  let 
US  only  attend  to  the  growing  and 
pruning;  for  the  true  source  of  a 
sermon  is  a  perpetual  Garden  of 
Eden,  whence  fruit  in  its  season  is 
always  ready  to  pick. 

The  disposition  to  prepare  a  ser- 
mon, as  we  prepare  a  lecture,  which, 
indeed,  makes  a  lecture  of  it,  results 
from  a  want  of  humility  and  a  fear- 
flilness  that  the  Lord  will  perhaps 
fail  to  "g^ve  in  the  hour  thereof' 
what  is  needful  for  the  congregation. 
It  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  this  want  of  trust  results  from 
want  of  humility.  Now,  if  the 
preacher  be  not  humble,  and  have 
not  this  child-like  trust,  the  sermon 
must  proceed  unaided  by  the  spirit 
of  inspiration,  no  matter  how  many 
good  things  may  be  stored  in  the 
mind.  This  conclusion  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  drawn  from  the  following 
passage:  "Therefore,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  lift  up  your  voices  unto 
this  people,  speak  the  thoughts  that 
I  shall  put  into  your  hearts,  and  you 
shall  not  be  confounded  before  men ; 
for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  very 
hour,  yea,  in  the  very  moment,  what 
ye  shall  say.     But  a  commandment  I 
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^JJ^  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  declare 
.^^tsoever  ye  declare  in  my  name, 
^*^  ^olemnify  0/  heart,  in  the  spirit  of 
"^^kness,  in  all  things."* 

Here  then  are  the  two  conditions 

?^  which  the  Lord  promises  to  put 

'jjfo  the   heart    of  a    Speaker    the 

^^oughts  he  shall  give  utterance  to: 

''jrst-— He  must  **treasure  up  in  his 

^'''d  continually  the  word  of  life." 

•^^cond — He  must  stand  before   the 

^^'^gregation  '*in  solemnity   of  heart 

^^    in    the    spirit    of  meekness." 

y^ithout  the  first  condition,  the  Spirit 

"ds  nothing  to  draw  thoughts  from, 

^    without  the  second,  the   Spirit 

Ujj^J^^t    enter,  no   matter   how   well- 

^^  the  mind  may  be. 
\\ri     ^^11-stored  mind  and  meekness ! 
to  j^^  ^n  admirable  criterion  by  which 
whi^?^e  the  preacher;  or  rather  by 
^If   *^    the  preacher  may  judge  him- 
f  ^       Let  the  mind  review  the  names 
v^^  ^tt\inent  Speakers  of  this  dispensa- 
\>^jOtv,  many  of  whom  are  among  us 
today.     These  two  conditions  will  be 
found  present   in    every   case.      As 
was  set  forth   in  a  previous  article, 
God  has  wrought  miracles  through 
Eiders  without  the  first  qualification, 
where  the  want  of  it  could  not  be 
counted  to  them  a  moral  fault.     But 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  an   instance 
where  a   preacher  has  been  instru- 
mental for  good  without  the  latter 
qualification,  save  only  on  thegeneral 
principle  that  the  Lord  makes  every 
movement  help  forward  His  plans. 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
are  striking  cases  in  point.     As  long 
^  these  men  were  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  meekness  they  spoke  as  with  the 
tongues  of  angels.     When  they  feil, 
^here  was  still   the  material  for  ser- 
roons  in  their  minds;  but  the  Divine 
Spirit  no  longer  was  there  to  draw 
thoughts  from  it. 

'  remarked  above  that  I  could  not 
call  to  mind  any  instance  where  men 
were  able  to  preach  Mormonism  suc- 
<^^SS^\Vy  without  the  meekness  and 
VN^W^vty  so  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 

•poctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  c:  5-7. 


ment  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  did 
not  mean  that  the  principles  we 
teach  could  not,  even  aside  from 
Inspiration,  be  made  powerflil  toward 
influencing  the  human  mind.  When 
we  see  what  marvelous  results  in  re- 
ligion-making  are  attained  by  the 
skillful  use  of  the  fragments  of  the 
gospel  among  the  sects,  who  can 
doubt  that  much  more  marvelous 
results  would  be  reached,  if  the  hu- 
man thought  and  eloquence  in 
sectarian  pulpits  were  but  given  the 
themes  so  familiär  to  us?  And  I 
believe  that  when  Satan  is  driven  to 
the  wall  on  every  other  subterfuge, 
he  will  at  last  masquerade  under  all 
our  doctrines,  save  that  of  divine 
authority.  Then  it  will  be  seen  how 
pow^erful  a  preacher  of  our  tenets 
may  become,  even  without  meekness, 
and  how  these  principles  alone  will 
"convert"  thousands  and  millions  of 
human  beings.  This  sect  will  then 
swallow  all  the  sects. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  let  us  not 
forget  that  no  man  was  ever  really 
and  truly  converted  without  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  comes  through 
meekness.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  such 
a  conversion  in  the  true  church.  A 
true  conversion  is  the  work  of  God, 
and  not  of  human  eloquence.  Man 
can  never  become  so  wise  and  leam- 
ed  that  he  needs  not  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  to  search  out  the  wants  of  a 
congregation.  Skillful  he  may  be- 
come in  looking  into  the  human 
heart,  and  noting  its  motives  and 
impulses;  but  psychology  can  never 
supplant  the  need  of  inspiration. 
Because  man  has  contrived  the 
electric  light,  shall  he  presume  to 
get  along  without  the  sun? 

Let  US  then  continue  to  believe 
that  we  are  to  take  no  thought  about 
what  we  shall  say,  that  we  are  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  the  Lord's^/z'- 
ing  in  the  hour  thereof  what  is  niete 
for  every  man.  But  let  this  trust 
never  be  an  apology  or  a  justification 
for  a  mind  in  which  nothing  has 
bloomed  and  ripened  since  the  days 
of  Joseph.     Let  it  mean  what  God 
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designed  it  to  mean  that  we  are  not 
to  prepare  sermons  by  rote.  The 
manna  of  distrust  will  always  be  füll 
of  Worms.  Nor  are  we  even  to 
choose  the  subject  before-hand.  To 
do  either  of  these  would  bespeak  so 
little  faith  in  God's  promises  as  not 
to  call  down  His  blessings  upon  the 
efifort.  By  way  of  illustrating  this 
principle,  let  me  dose  this  article 
with  an  experience  of  my  own: 

Seven  years  ago  myself  and  travel- 
ing  companion  were  called  to  open 
a  new  field  of  labor  in  the  northern 
part  of  West  Virginia.  Having  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  family  in 
Williamsport,  we  were  kindly  re- 
ceived,  and  made  arrangements  to 
hold  meeting  the  following  Sabbath. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  made  house  to 
house  Visits,  distributing  tracts  and 
getting  acquainted.  The  people  be- 
longed  generally  to  the  Dunker  per- 
suasion,  a  Quaker-like  sect  which 
professes  to  follow  literally  and  ex- 
clusively  the  teachings  of  Christ.  In 
the  first  four  principles  of  the  gospel, 
there  is  so  little  difference  between 
US,  that  I  began  to  be  concerned 
what  I  should  preach  about. 

These  people,  I  reasoned,  teach 
faith  and  repentance  as  we  do,  and 
though  they  differ  a  trifte  as  to  the 
mode  of  immersion,  they  agree  in 
all  the  rest,  so  that  a  sermon  on  any 
of  these  siibjects  will  hardly  com- 
mand  their  attention.  Plainly,  I 
must  begin  on  divine  authority,  the 
point  on  which  we  differ.  This  was 
to  be  my  first  sermon  in  the  mission- 
ary  field.  My  companion  begged 
me  not  to  expect  more  than  a  three 
minutes'  talk  from  him.  The  great 
responsibility  of  opening  the  field 
devolvcd  upon  me,  and  I  feit  it 
grow  heavier  day  after  day.  I  spent 
hours  memorizing  passages  and  get- 
ting off  the  admirable  arguments  of 
Orson  Pratt  on  divine  authority.  I 
went  often  into  the  woods  to  pray 
that  I  might  succeed,  then  straight- 
way  reviewed  my  points.  It  seems, 
as  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  that 
I   was  determined  the  Lord  should 


not  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  1  was 
"taking  thought"  with  a  vengeance. 
I  had  mentally  sized  up  my  listeners 
and  prepared  to  convert  them  all  at 
one  feil  swoop. 

Sunday  came,  and  punctually  at 
the  hour  our  audience,  dressed  in 
Dunker  worshiping  attire,  were  seat- 
ed,  the  women  on  one  side,  the  men 
on  the  other.  This  sect  counts  it  a 
mark  of  worldliness  to  wear  buttons. 
For  a  similar  reason,  they  aim  to 
use  only  the  natural  colors  of  the 
wool.  Their  clothes,  which  they 
fasten  with  hooks  and  eyes,  are  pur- 
posely  antiquated  and  ill-fitting,  that 
pride  may  be  crushed.  To  cut  the 
hair  or  shave  the  beard  like  other 
mortals,  would  be  a  dangerous  Imi- 
tation of  Babylon.  They  have  there- 
fore  a  tonsorial  fashion  of  their  own, 
in  which,  as  in  their  costume.  they 
take  great  pride. 

Picturethen,  several  rowsof  clean- 
shaven  faces,  each  with  a  fringe-like 
(or  goat-like)  beard  under  the  chin 
from  ear  to  ear.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  corresponding  rows 
of — night  Caps  1  shall  have  to  say  for 
want  of  a  word  to  describe  them — 
white  head  coverings  adorned  by  a 
severely  piain  hem,  and  strings  tied 
under  the  chin.  A  cool  curiosity 
pervaded  the  room,  not  unlike  an 
early  autumn  frost.  Our  hymns 
seemed  neither  to  thaw    nor   freeze 

the     air.        Eider   C arose    and 

read  our  articles  of  faith  and  bore 
his  testimony.  Not  a  kindly  look 
yet  to  be  seen. 

Then  I  arose  and  announced  that 
I  should  prove  from  the  Bible — their 
own  Bible — that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
Prophet  of  God.  Presto,  what  a 
change  !  The  temperature  feil  fath- 
oms  below  zero  in  an  instant.  So 
feil  also  my  heart,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  that  miserable  hour  it 
thumped  dull  as  if  its  walls  had  been 
of  lead.  The  points  in  my  argument 
were  still  clear,  and  my  memory  did 
not  fail  on  passages.  I  had  an- 
nounced that  I  would  prove  Joseph 
Smith  to  be  a  prophet  and  I  pro- 
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ceeded  to  do  so — with  about  as  much 
effect  on  my  congregation  and  pleas- 
ure  to  myself  as  if  I  had  been  beating 
with  naked  fists  a  granite  wall. 

No  sooner  did  I  pronounce  the 
name  Joseph  Smith  than  one-third  of 
the  male  portion  of  my  audience 
wheeled  about  and  turned  their  backs 
to  me.  I  distinctly  remember,  as 
part  of  my  annoyance,  the  haggling 
way  in  which  one  old  man 's  hair  had 
been  cropped.  1  realize  now,  how- 
ever,  that  I  should  have  been  less 
punished  had  every  stony  eye  been 
turned  the  other  way. 

This  meeting  and  its  results  had 
evidently  been  determined  by  the 
Lord  for  my  instruction,  rather  than 
my  hearers'.  Our  friends  became 
alarmed  and  would  not  take  us  home 
with  them  any  more.  After  meeting, 
a  ribald  crowd  surrounded  us,  we 
were  led  into  a  running  debate  that 
even  now  gives  me  a  tinge  of  shame. 
At  last  to  my  stupid  mind  came 
Christ' s  warning  about  pearls  and 
swine,  but  not  until  some  of  the  most 
sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
trampled  into  the  mire.  Then  we 
broke  away  with  the  laughter  and 
jeers  of  these  devils  ringing  in  our 
ears,  tili  we  hid  ourselves  in  the 
depths  of  a  grove. 

Here  I  tried  to  pray,  but  I  could 
utter  nothing  but  words.  The  heav- 
ens  were  brass.  Surely  the  man  who 
invented  that  expression  can  sym- 
pathize  with  me.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  really  sensed  it.  We  had 
fested  that  morning  for  the  success  of 
our  meeting.  Strange  inconsistency ! 
to  fast  and  pray  that  the  Lord  be 
with  us  and  then  proceed  to  take 
precautions  lest  He  should  fail  !  We 
were  now  ravenously  hungry,  and 
must  seek  lodgings.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  tramp.  Instinctively  we 
feit  that  we  must  get  outside  the  cir- 
cumference  of  my  late  sermon.  But 
we  were  innocently  ignorant  of  the 
distances  people  in  the  woods  will 
assemble  to  hear  a  new  preacher.  It 
seemed  that  we  would  never  get  be- 
vond    the    influence   of  mv  talk  on 


divine  authority.  As  we  approached 
successively  a  new  house,  my  com- 
panion  would  remark:  "Look,  there 
comes  out  aiiother  one  of  them.  It's 
no  use  trying  here.  * ' 

Sure  enough,  ere  we  had  reached 
the  Stile  of  his  rail  fence,  he  would 
be  there — fringe  beard,  sanctimon- 
ious  face,  stony  eye  and  all.  (What 
a  harsh,  cold,  inhuman  countenance 
a  Christian  Pharisee  can  put  on.) 

"You  uns  can't  stay  here.  'Be- 
hold, in  the  last  days  false  prophets 
shall  arise  and  deceive  many. '  ' ' 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  night 
when  we  paused  beside  the  turnpike, 
attracted  by  a  deep  gully  filled  with 
leaves.  The  March  air  was  chill, 
and  the  sun  had  not  yet  loosened 
the  rills  which  a  month  later  combine 
to  make  a  brook  in  every  hollow. 

*'Let  US  crawl  into  those  leaves. 
Thank  heaven,  we  need  ask  only 
God's  permission  to  do  that,"  said 
Eider  C . 

It  was  a  simple  remark,  but  it 
opened  the  door  of  a  new  world,  füll 
of  food  and  warmth  and  light.  God'  s 
permission!  Did  not  this  whole 
world  belong  to  Him?  And  were 
we  not  His  servants?  Now  I  feit  füll 
of  prayer,  and  withdrew  to  give  vent 
to  my  feelings: 

"P^ather  thou  hast  opened  my 
eyes.  I  thank  thee.  Thou  hast  said : 
'Take  no  thought  about  what  ye 
shall  eat  nor  what  ye  shall  drink, ' 
and  yet  it  has  been  my  care  and  anx- 
iety  by  night  and  day.  Thou  hast 
said :  'Take  no  thought  about  what  ye 
shall  say,  for  in  the  hour  thereof  shall 
be  given  what  is  mete, '  and  I  have  not 
trusted  Thee.  Forgive  me,  Father. 
Henceforward  let  me  be  as  clay  in  Thy 
hands.  Help  me  to  make  my  spirit 
bend  to  Thine,  even  as  the  leaf  stirs  to 
the  evening  breeze.  Now  I  feel  that 
Thou  hast  forgiven  my  head-strong 
course  this  day.  Do  with  me,  then, 
as  Thou  wilt,  for  I  am  here  to  do  Thy 
will,  not  my  own.  Ls  not  all  this 
world  Thine?  And  we  are  Thine, 
Open  Thou  the  way  for  us.  But  if 
it  be  Thy  will  that  we  sh;ill  stay  here 
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tonight,  I  am  content  and  happy,  for 
I  have  found  a  friend.  What  need 
have  I  of  other  friends  when  Thou  art 
near!  Where'er  I  go,  I  am  still  in 
Thy  house;  and  what  roof  can  com- 
pare  with  the  glorious  star  decked 
firmament  above  me,  what  food  with 
that  which  now  has  refreshed"  my 
soul!  Father,  I  am  content,  and 
thank  Thee  for  this  humble  spot,  and 
when  Thy  sun  shall  rise  glorious  on 
the  morrow,  it  will  warm  and  cheer 
and  gladden  me  as  it  ne'  er  hath  done 
before." 

Blessed  tears!  ineffable  joy!  Heav- 
ens,  what  a  ioad  I  had  been  carrying! 


Never  did  child  rescued  from  awful 
danger  nestle  so  securely  in  its 
mother'sbosom,  as  did  I  that  night, 
with  unquestioning  confidence,  throw 
myself  into  the  arms  of  a  loving 
Father.* 

Now,  kind  reader,  do  you  get  my 
meaning?  I  do  not  abate  one  jot  my 
urgency  that  we  must  study  to  preach, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  but 
with  all  the  training  of  voice  and 
gesture,  of  thought  and  delivery,  let 
US  not  forget  the  lesson  so  often 
taught  to  Eiders  in  Israel — the  lesson 
I  have  just  set  forth  in  my  own 
humble  experience.      A^.  L,  Nelson, 


THE  LOVABLE  MAN, 

ACCORDING    TO    THE    GIRLS. 


The  dear  friend  who  persuaded  me 
to  write  this  article,  and  that,  too, 
against  my  own  determination,  has 
only  himself  to  thank  for  this  some- 
what  public  declaration  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  a  woman*s 
whim.  For  it  is  a  whim  in  almost 
every  instance  which  leads  girls  to 
fall  in  love  with  this  or  that  man. 
And  yet,  if  I  must  be  serious  for  the 
nonce,  is  it  after  all  a  whim?  Well, 
we  shall  see  perhaps  by-and-by. 

Therefore,  what  sort  of  youths  or 
men  are  lovable  in  the  eyes  of  young 
girls?  First,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  here  and  there,  a  rara 
avis  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  who  brings 
all  her  reasoning  faculties  to  bear 
when  she  sets  out  to  enter  into  the 
serious  business  of  matrimony.  But 
the  great  majority  of  girls,  the  sort 
of  girls  which  1  meet  every  Sunday 
in  my  somewhat  extended  Sunday 
School  class  are  given  to  be  thought- 
less  and  to  like  or  dislike  boys  and 
men  for  various  and,  certainly  to 
them,  unknown  reasons. 

I  could  dismiss  this  subject  with  a 
very  few  platitudes  or  merely  say 
the  lovable  men  are  the  ones  most 
worthy  of  love,  but  if  1  did  I  would 
not  be  telling  the  strict  truth.  So,  I 
shall   endeavor  to  probe  down  into 


the  unthinking  recesses  of  my  girls' 
minds  and  teil  you  the  things  I  find 
there  and  which  things,  by  the  way, 
will  beas  much  a  revelation  to  them* 
selves  as  they  will  to  the  most 
ignorant  young  man. 

To  begin  with,  good  looks  of 
course,  are  a  very  great  desideratum ; 
but  if  there  is  nothing  eise  the  girls 
soon  find  that  out,  and  the  good 
looking  inanity  is  left  to  take  himself 


*  For  ihose  of  my  rcaders  who  may  be  in- 
terestcd  in  this  story,  aside  from  my  usc  of  it  as 
an  illustration,  I  hercwith  give  the  sequel:  After 
presentin^  our  case  to  the  Lord,  we  both  feit 
like  going  on,  though  finding  lodgings  at  this 
time  of  night  was  certainly  not  ordinarily  to  be 
expected.  We  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
half  a  mile  when  one  of  those  large  plantation 
houses,  looking  hospitably  light  and  warm,  pre- 
senled  itself  to  view.  What  astonished  us  most 
was  the  warm  supper  apparently  awaiting  our 
arrival.  explained  by  the  delay  of  the  master  in 
reaching  home  that  night  We  had  no  inkling 
of  the  real  feeling  of  our  host  toward  us  tili  the 
next  moming.  when  the  door  of  our  bedroom 
was  unlocked  and  we  were  invited  down  to 
breakfast.  We  learned  subsequently  that  he 
was  the  ring-leader  of  Mormon-haters  in  that 
neighborhood.  When  chafTed  by  bis  friends 
for  having  lodged  and  fed  the  objects  of  his 
hate.  he  excused  himself  by  saying  he  feared 
we  were  bent  on  stealing  his  horses,  so  he  took 
US  in  that  he  might  lock  us  up. 
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outorstay  at  home.  Now,  I  want  to 
correct  the  Impression  that  because 
such  and  such  a  yoiing  man  is  good 
looking  and  a  good  dancer  he  must 
necessarily  therefore  be  populär  and 
attractive.  I  know  some  good  look- 
ing, fine  dancers  and  yet  they  are 
not  at  all  populär  with  the  girls.  It 
is  something  eise  besides  these,  boys. 

Yes,  the  girls  like  a  good  dancer; 
that  is  they  like  to  dance  with  a  good 
dancer,  but  he  must  have  other  gifts, 
eise  he  is  not  lovable,  not  even  to 
silly  girls.     So  then,  what  next? 

The  desirable  young  man  may  be 
or  may  not  be  many  things,  it  is  all 
quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
girls,  but  one  thing  he  must  not  be, 
and  that  is,  he  must  not  be  soft. 
Don't  ask  me  to  dehne  this  undefin- 
able  quality,  for  I  have  tried  to  do  it, 
and  I  find  it  next  to  impossible.  But 
if  I  could  have  your  most  secret  ear, 
l  should  whisper  my  suspicion  that 
there  is  a  trace  of  impurity  connected 
Math  this  undesirable  quality.  There- 
fore, the  young  man  who  is  to  be  a 
ävorite  is  one  who  has  nothing  low 
or  grovelihg  about  him. 

Even  purity,  however  noble  and 
godlike  it  is,  is  not  altogether 
enough  to  make  the  girls  run  after  a 
young  man.  Still  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  go  to  make  a  youth 
most  lovable  to  all  women. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  term  mag- 
netic.^  Well,  that  is  the  quality, 
paramount  and  supreme,  which  makes 
men,  young  and  old,  attractive  to 
ih^  opposite  sex.  You  may  fancy,  if 
you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  run 
across  O.  S.  Fowler's  books,  that 
^^  quality  has  something  approach- 
\ng  the  animal  in  its  nature ;  but  do 
not  be  deceived.  For,  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  these  two 
qualities  as  there  is  between  the 
thinker  and  the  dreamer,  the  glutton 
and  the  epicure,  the  miser  and  the 
financier,  the  light  and  the  darkness, 
between  heaven  and  hell.  For  what 
ishell  but  heaven  dragged  down,  and 
what  is  evil  but  perverted  good?  Just 
^  any  and  all  these  may  approach  the 


border  line  where  each  melts  into  the 
other,  so  it  is  that  these  two  traits  of 
character  may  ascend  or  descend  the 
Scale  of  attractiveness  or  its  opposite. 

In  thinking  over  the  number  of 
men  whom  I  have  known  aS  mag- 
netic  men,  there  is  also  one  other 
trait  of  character  which  Stands  out  as 
prominently  as  the  other  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  qualifica- 
tion  of  leadership.  It  may  not  be  a 
leadership  always  in  good,  it  may  be 
a  superiority  in  very  minor  matters; 
but  the  woman  who  marries  the  man 
who  has  really  secured  her  deepest 
love,  will  find  that  as  a  young  man, 
even,  there  was  a  certain  leadership 
in  him  which  drew  her  to  him.  What 
more  natural?  I  heard  a  woman 
once  say,  wittily,  that  the  oak  and 
vine  theory  was  all  right  in  theory, 
but  too  many  times  the  oak  was  no 
oak  at  all,  and  what  on  earth  was  a 
poor,  male  vine  to  do  if  it  could  not 
find  some  strong  woman  oak  to  lean 
upon.  This  was  wilty,  and  unfor- 
tunately,  it  is  too  often  the  case  in 
real  life;  but  I  submit  that  sooner  or 
later,  all  the  women  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  secure  husbands  for  eternity 
will  find  that  the  man  for  them  is  just 
a  little  bit  smarter,  a  grain  more 
intelligent,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
furnish  them  with  a  very  good  lean- 
ing  place. 

Many  men  who  are  populär  with 
women  are  those  who  play  fast  and 
loose  with  a  woman' s  heart;  and  this 
often  leads  young  men  to  think  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  a  girl's 
affections  is  to  be  like  such  men  in 
this  one  particular.  There  certainly 
is  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in 
the  man  who  treats  you  in  such  a 
way  that  you  are  never  quite  sure  as 
to  his  real  feelings.  And  is  this  not 
the  secret  of  the  charms  of  many  girl 
flirts?  But  I  have  dived  down  below 
this  surface,  and  I  find  that,  in  the 
case  of  US  women,  the  very  trait 
which  prompts  a  man  to  act  in  this 
way,  the  trait  of  secrecy,  which  in  its 
proper  condition  is  a  manly  reserve, 
has  a  decided  attraction  for  women 
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people.  The  man  who  cannot  suf- 
ficiently  control  his  feelings  and  their 
expression  until  he  knows  he  is  safe 
in  betraying  them,  has  not  the 
strength  of  character  which  women 
demand  in  their  lovers. 

That  is  it,  strength  of  character. 
A  man,  to  be  most  lovable  to  wo- 
men, must  be  strong.  Strong  in 
something,  indeed,  if  he  is  only 
strong  in  wickedness,  his  strength 
has  more  fascination  than  a  namby 
pamby  goodness.  Physical  strength, 
no  matter  if  it  be  rugged  and  un- 
couth,  is  always  delightfully  attrac- 
tive  in  the  eyes  of  girls.  When 
they  grow  older,  mental  strength 
and  superiority  is  more  fascinating. 

We  sometimes  wonder  that  some 
of  the  strongest  and  brightest  women 
marry  weak  and  even  inferior  men. 
That  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  weak 
men.  For  take  my  word  for  it,  if  the 
woman  could  have  found  a  man  as  in- 
telligent and  just  a  little  bit  more  in- 
telligent and  stronger  than  herseif, she 
would  gladly  have  chosen  him.  But 
there  are  very  few  wise  men,  permit 
me  to  remaric,  and  quite  a  crowd  of 
real  smart  women  in  this  world  of 
ours.  You  must  not  infer,  however, 
that  men  who  are  quiet  in  speech 
and  reserved  in  manner,  are  neces- 
sarily  weak  men.  Some  of  the 
strongest  characters  I  have  known, 
have  been  embodied  in  men  of  small 
statures,  and,  perhaps,  weakly  bodies. 
But  oh,  if  a  small  man  has  a  small 
soul,  goodness,  isn't  he  little! 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  have 
made  this  matter  altogether  clear, 
but  at  least  I  can  say  that  I  have 
made  it  as  clear  as.  I  could  make  it, 
for  it  is  a  thing  which  no  sort  of 
known  lavvs  can  reduce  to  a  scicnti- 
fically  simple  basis.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated  affair,  this  matter  of  attraction 
between  the  sexes,  and  we  shall  have 
to  know  more  of  real  physiology  be- 
fore  we  know  all  about  it. 

And  now  that  I  have  tried,  albiet 
imperfectly,  to  teil  what  sort  of  men 
the  ^irls  like,  there  still  remains  a 
very      important     question     to     be 


answered,  and  that  is;  what  sort  of 
husbands  do  women  like?  Can  you 
teil  ?  Susa  Young  Gates. 


A  TERRIBLE  PUNISHMENT. 

ToRREGiANO,  a  rcnowned  sculptor 
of  Florence,  prepared  a  figure  of 
the  child  Jesus  for  a  nobleman  of 
Spain.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
work  was  not  pre-arranged,  but  the 
nobleman  was  very  rieh  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  statue  according  to  its 
merit.  Torregiano  executed  a  mas- 
terpiece,  and  his  patron  beheld  it 
with  enthusiasm,  being  unable  to 
find  words  with  which  to  express  his 
satisfaction. 

The  next  day  the  aristocrat  sent 
two  servants  with  filled  money  sacks 
to  exchange  for  the  image.  As  the 
artist  saw  the  large,  well-fiUed  sacks, 
he  thought  he  was  now  to  be  suita- 
bly  rewarded.  He  opened  them, 
but  found  therein  to  his  chagrin  and 
astonishment  only  thirty  ducats  in 
copper  money.     * 

Angered  and  insulted  the  sculptor 
seized  his  chisel  and  mallet,  broke 
in  pieces  the  figure,  thrust  the  ser- 
vants with  their  money  sacks  from 
the  door,  and  commanded  them  to 
teil  their  master  what  had  been  done. 
They  truthhilly  did  so. 

The  great  man  feit  ashamed,  and 
shame  with  men  of  power  usually 
means  revenge.  He  assumed  to 
be  filled  with  righteous  indignation 
at  the  thought  of  any  person  being 
so  blasphemous  as  to  destroy  even 
an  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in 
this  condition  of  mind  he  hastened 
to  the  chief  inquisitor  before  whoni  he 
preferred  a  charge  against  the  artist. 

Torregiano  was  prompüy  arrested ; 
but  vainly  pled  that  it  was  his  privi- 
lege  to  do  as  he  wished  with  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  as  the  thing 
created  is  never  equal  in  greatness 
to  the  Creator.  Reason  and  justice 
were  in  his  favor,  but  fanaticism  was 
his  judge.  He  was  condemned  to 
be  tortured  until  dead,and  he  died  an- 
der most  terrible  sufferings.     _    G,  G. 
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VI. 

The  Elysian  fields,  which  were 
the  abodes  of  the  virtuous,  were 
crowned  with  eternal  spring  and  im- 
mortal  beauty.  The  poets  describe 
them  as  the  perpetual  dwelling  places 
of  heroes,  and  those  famous  for  vir- 
tue.  Here  were  to  be  seen  all  those 
luxurious  adornments  which  only 
nature  could  bestow,  and  which  were 
designed  to  soothe,  delight  and 
stimulate  the  mind.  Lovely  meadow 
lands,  happy  glades;  canopies  of 
most  beautiful  foliage;  lawns  and 
turfe  of  greenest  velvet;  rustling, 
rippling,  joyous  streams  of  diamond 
sparkling  water;  all  the  joys  of  cre- 
ation;  the  fragrance  of  flowers;  the 
music  of  birds;  gleams  of  golden 
light;  wakeful  freshness  of  eternal 
dawn;  theslumbrous  warmth  of  ever- 
lasting  twilight,  all  these,  and  more, 
conspired  to  render  the  Elysian  fields 
the  seats  of  happiness  and  tranquility. 

Their  possessors  are  represented 
as  employed  in  those  pursuits,  and 
enjoying  those  gratifications,  which 
pleased  them  most  during  life. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed 
this  fiction  from  the  Egyptians*  fun- 
eral  rites.  A  priest,  answering  to 
the  Grecian  Mercury,  took  charge  of 
the  body  immediately  after  death. 
Another,  who  wore  a  mask  re- 
sembling  three  heads,  like  those  as- 
cribed  to  Cerberus,  ferried  it  over 
the  Nile,  to  Heliopolis,  the  city  of 
the  sun.  The  Elysian  fields  were 
the  beautiful  plains  surrounding  the 
lake  Aeherusa,  near  Memphis.  But 
before  the  corpse  was  thus  wafted 
over  the  river,  a  tribunal  of  forty 
judges  assembled,  before  whom  any 
who  thought  themselves  injured  by 
the  deceased  might  bring  for  ward 
their  accusations.  If  the  charges 
were  proved,  the  rites  of  interment 
were  refused;  but  if  not,  the  accuser 
was  liable  to  a  very  heavy  punish- 
ment,  and  the  body_  was  conveyed 
to  the  Elysian  fields,  accompanied 
by  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
Even  the  Egyptian  monarchs  were 
not  exempted  from  this  judgment. 
s  c 


The§e  rites  complete,  they  reach  the  flowery 

plains, 
The  verdant    groves  where    pleasure    endless 

reigns. 
Here  glowing  ether  shoots  a  purplc  ray 
And  o'er  the  region  pours  a  double  day. 
From  sky  to  sky  ih*  unwearied  splendor  runs, 
And  nobler  planets  roll  round  brighter  suns. 
Some  wrestle  on  the  sands ;  and  some  in  play 
And  games  heroic,  pass  the  hours  away. 
Those  raise  the  song  divine.  and  these  advance» 
In  measured  steps.  to  form  the  solemn  dance. 
Others.  beneath  a  laurel  grove,  were  laid, 
And,  joyful,  feasted  in  the  fragrant  shade. 
Here,  glittering  through  the  trees,  his  eyes  sur- 

vey  * 

The  streams  of  Po  descending  from  the  day. 
Here,  a  blest  train  advance  along  the  meads, 
And  snowy  wreaths  adorn  their  graceful  heads  : 
Patriots,  who  perished  for  iheir  country's  right, 
Or  nobly  triumphed  in  the  field  of  fight : 
Therc,  holy  priests  and  sacred  poets  stood. 
Who  sang  with  all  the  raptures  of  a  god  : 
Worthies,  who  life  by  useful  arts  refined; 
With  those  who  leave  a  deathless  name  behind, 
Fnends  of  the  world  and  fathers  of  mankind." 

Vir^U. 
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Pluto  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
infernal  regions  and  the  third  son  of 
Saturn  and  Ops.*  His  principal 
names  were  Dis,  signifying  riches; 
Hades,  the  unseen;  Ungus,  from  the 


Latin  word  to  iinpel;  Februus,  from 
'  the  word  expressing  the  purifications 
which  were  practiced  in  funeral  rites; 
Orcus,  Quietus,  and  Summanus. 
He  was  represented  seated  on  a 
throne, surrounded  with  gloomy  dark- 
ness;  his  countenance  severe  and 
frowning;  in  his  hand  a  two-pronged 
fork,  or  a  key,  embleniatical  of  the 
impossibility  of  returning  from  his 
dominions;  his  head  crowned  with 
the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  or  with 
Cypress  or  Ebony.  Sometimes  he 
is  Seen  in  a  black  chariot,  drawn  .by 
black  horses,  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
which  has  the  power  of  rendering 
him  invisible.     The   victims  offered 


*See  CONTRIBUTOR,  Vol.  XIV,  pagc  350. 


to  him  were  generally  black  sheep. 
It  is  from  his  name  of  Orcus  that  the 
English  word  ogre  is  derived. 

Plutus  was  the  son  of  Ceres  and 
Jason;  the  God  of  riches,  who  was 
represented  as  blind,  to  signify  that 
riches  are  dispensed  indifferently  to 
the  good  and  the  wicked. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  ancient 
mythology,  that  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls  was  believed 
in  to  a  great  extent.  In  view  of  the 
modern  form  of  this  doctrine  known 
as  theosophy,  this  is  interesting.  The 
ancients  believed  that  when  the  souls 
left  the  bodies  which  they  animated, 
they  were  conducted  by  Mercury 
either  to  Tartarus  or  the  Elysian 
fields;  the  wicked  to  the  former,  the 
virtuous  to  the  latter.  It  was  almost 
universally  believed  that  after  re- 
maining  for  one  thousand  years  in 
that  abode,  the  souls  returned  to 
earth  and  animated  other  bodies, 
either  of  men  or  of  animals.  Before 
they  quitted  the  infernal  regions, 
they  drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
which  made  them  forget  all  past 
events.  This  idea  wiLs  derived  like- 
wise  from  the  Egyptians,  and  in  imi- 
tation  of  them.  Orpheus,  Homer, 
and  other  poets  introduced  it  into 
their  writings. 

There  were  three  judges  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Ninos,  son  of  Jup- 
iter, and  King  of  Crete,  was  su- 
preme judge.  Rhadamanthus,  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  was  judge  of  the 
Asiatios;  whilst  Eacus,  son  of  Jup- 
iter and  Egina,  was  appointed  to 
judge  the  Europeans.  The  tribunal 
stood  in  a  place  called  the  Field  of 
Truth,  which  falsehood  and  calumny 
could  never  approach. 

The  F'uries  were  three  in  number; 
Tisiphone,  Megaera  and  Alecto. 
They  were  accounted  to  be  the 
daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox.  Their 
names  signify  rage,  slaughter  and 
envy.  They  are  represented  with 
torches  in  their  hands:  their  heads 
covered  with  snakes  instead  of  hair. 
and  holding  whips  of  serpents  or 
scorpions;  and  funeral  robes  bound 
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round   their  waists   with   girdles    of 
snakes. 

This  Said,  "to  earth  th'  impetuous  goddess  flies 
Inflamed  with  rage  and  vengeance,  trom  the 

skies 
Loolcs  down.  and.  bending  o'er  the  baneful  cell 
Calls  dire  Alecto  from  the  realms  of  hell. 
Crimes.  frauds  and   murders,  are  the    ßend's 

delight, 
The  rage  of  death.  and  slaughters  of  the  fight. 
So  fierce  her  looks!  such  terrors  from  her  eyes! 
Round  her  grim  front  such  monstrous  serpents 

rise! 
She  scares  even  Pluto,  her  immortal  sire; 
Her  sister  furies  tremble  and  retire." 

Pitt's   Virgil. 

The  Fates  or  Paraoe  were  three  in 
number,daughtersofnecessity.  They 
were  supposed  to  spin  and  cut  the 
ihread  of  human  life  and  destiny.  ^ 
Clotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis 
turned  the  spindle,  Atropos  cut  tlic 
thread.  Happy  days  were  spun  out 
of  gold  and  silver.  while  the  thread 
of  sorrow  was  black  worsted.  The 
Fates  are  represented  as  three  women 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years. 
Clotho  wore  a  robe  of  various  colors, 
and  a  crown  composed  of  seveni 
Stars.  Her  distaff  reached  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  robe  of  Lachesis 
was  spangled  with  stars,  and  near 
her  lay  a  bündle  of  spindles.  Atropos, 
clothed  in  black,  held  the  fatal  shears, 
ready  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 

Nemesis  was  the  goddess  who  prc- 
sided  over  the  punishment  of  guilt. 
She  is  represented  as  tra versing  the 
earth  with  great  diligence,  in  search 
of  the  wicked;  furnished  with  wings, 
a  heim  and  a  chariot  wheel,  to  signi- 
fy  that  no  place  could  secure  the 
guilty  from  her  pursuit.  As  a  da ugh - 
terof  Astrea,  or  Justice,  sherewarded 
virtue,  while  she  punished  vice  with 
unrelenting  severity.  - 

To  the  infernal  divinities  no  altarsj 
were  ever  raised.  Trenches  wereL 
cut  in  the  earth,  into  which  was 
poured  the  blood  of  black  sheep  or 
heifers.  During  the  prayers,  the  priest 
first  lowered  his  hands  towards  the 
earth,  instead  of  raising  them  towards 
heaven.     Being  regarded  as  implaca- 


ble,  these  deities  were  objects  of 
great  terror.  No  hymns  were  com- 
posed to  their  honor;  no  temples 
were  dedicated  to  them. 

The  principal  criminals  of  whom 
we  have  record  as  being  punished  in 
the  infernal  regions  were:  (i)  The 
Titans  who  were  precipitated  into 
Tartarus  for  having  made  war  on 
Jupiter  and  the  gods;  they  were  six 
in  number  named  as  follows:  Atlas, 
Briareus,  Gyges,  lapetus,  Hyperion, 
and  Oceanus.  Some  poets  speak  of 
them  as  whelmed  beneath  Sicily,  and 
State  that  the  dreadful  eruptions  of 
Etna,  are  occasioned  by  their  vio- 
lent  struggles.  (2)  Sisyphus  for 
having  attempted  to  deceive  Pluto, 


is  condemned  to  the  never-ceasing 
labor  of  roUing  an  enormous  rock 
up  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain. 
(3)  Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars,  for 
having   set    tire   to    the    temple    of 
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Apollo,  at  Delphi,  sees,  with  terror 
a  vast  rock  suspended  over  his  head, 
perpetually  threatening  to  fall  and 
crush  him  beneath  its  stupendous 
weight.  (4)  The  giant  Tityus,  a  son 
of  Jupiter,  whose  body  Covers  nine 
acres,  was  slain  by  the  arrow  of 
Apollo,  because  he  dared  to  insult 
Diana,  and  was  thrown  into  Tar- 
tarus, where  vultures  unceasingly 
prey  upon  his  liver  which  is  being 
continually  renewed.     (5)  Ixion,  the 


rival  of  Jupiter,  is  bound  to  a  wheel 
surrounded  with  serpents,  and  per- 
petually turning  over  a  river  of  fire. 
(6)  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  for 
having  savagely  murdered  his  own 
son  Pelops,  and  served  up  his  body 
at  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  is  con- 
demned  to  the  ever-enduring  pain  of 
parching  thirst  and  ravenous  hunger. 
Though  plunged  in  water  and  sur- 
rounded with  delicious  food,  they 
both  elude  his  eager  grasp. 


Lastly,  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
fifty  in  number,  who,  all  but  one,  at 
the  command  of  their  inhuman  father, 
in  one  night  killed  their  husbands, 
the  sons  of  Egyptus,  their  father' s 
brother,  were  sentenced  to  the  con- 
tinued  toil  of  fiUing,  with  water, 
vessels  which  had  no  bottom. 

Geo.  F,  Phillips,  M.  A., 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 

A  NOBLE  PUNISHMENT. 

In  the  year  1853,  after  Napoleon 
III.  had  become  Emperor  of  the 
French,  he  visited  Bologne.  One 
of  his  first  commands  after  arriving 
there  was  to  have  a  search  instituted 
for  those  persons  who,  during  his 
unfortunate  experience  in  that  city 
in  1840,  when  he  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  on  the  throne  of  France, 
had  arrested  him  just  as  he  was 
about  to  reach  the  vessel  which 
brought  him  from  England,  and 
thus  effect  his  escape,  and  which 
arrest  resulted  in  his  imprisonment 
for  more  than  üve  years.  A  marine 
and  policeman  were,  after  some  in- 
vestigation,  seized  and  charged  with 
the  offense.  They  were  told  of  the 
reason  for  their  being  taken  in 
Charge,  and  were  notified  to  be  pre- 
pared  to  appear  before  the  Emperor 
on  the  following  morning.  The  in- 
telligence  thus  communicated  caused 
them  very  great  uneasiness,  for  they 
supposed,  as  well  they  might,  that 
so  soon  as  Napoleon  found  them 
really  guilty  of  the  charge,  the  truth 
of  which  they  were  in  no  position  to 
deny,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment. 

On  the  following  day  the  marine 
was  first  summoned  into  the  Em- 
peror's  presence.  Napoleon  ap- 
proached  him  with  stern  countenance 
and  Said:  "So  you  are  the  person 
that  swam  after  me,  and  pulled  me 
from  the  water  by  my  hair?'  * 

"Your    majesty,     I I ," 

tremblingly  stuttered  the  marine. 
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"No  deception!"  sternly  com- 
manded  the  Emperor,  "was  or  was 
it  not  you  ?  ' ' 

'it  was  I,  your  majesty,'*  replied 
the  fellow  after  summoning  all  his 
courage,  "I  saw  that  the  other  pur- 
suers  had  aimed  their  guns  at  you. 
You  would  have  been  either  shot  or 
drowned.  I  sprang  into  the  sea, 
and  was  thus  the  humble  means  of 
saving  your  life. ' ' 

The  Emperor  could  scarcely  con- 
tain  himself  from  laughter.  This  sly 
fellow  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  endeavored  to  remove  the  ap- 
pearance  of  crime  from  the  act  which 
had  caused  his  arrest,  and  turn  the 
event  to  his  advantage  in  making 
himself  appear  a  hero  that  saved  his 
present  ruler*s  life. 

"Here  then,  my  son/'  said  the 
Emperor  with  a  smile,  "is  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  you 
are  to  wear  as  evidence  of  your 
feithful  Performance  of  duty,  and 
also  five  hundred  francs  to  help  you 
to  remember  me. '  * 

The  policeman,  who  was  next 
brought  in,  did  not  possess  the  fertile 
Imagination  of  his  companion  to 
assist  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  He 
was,    however,    a   brave    man    who 


worthily  wore  on  his  breast  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  acts 
of  bravery.  As  the  Emperor  ques- 
tioned  him  concerning  the  part  he 
took  in  the  affair,  he  courageously 
replied:  "Yes,  indeed,  your  majesty, 
you  had  violated  the  law.  I  was  in 
Service  and  therefore  assisted  in  your 
arrest. ' ' 

"And  for  that  act  you  received  the 
cross  which  you  now  wear,  did  you 
not?*'  inquired  Napoleon. 

"Your  majesty,  I  am  an  old  sol- 
dier, ' '  answered  the  fellow,  *  'but  it  is 
true  that  the  arrest  was  the  imme- 
diate  cause  of  my  being  remembered 
with  this  honor." 

"Well  then,  my  brave  fellow," 
concluded  the  Emperor,  "I  regret 
that  your  possession  of  the  cross 
prevents  me  from  conferring  it  upon 
you."  He  thereupon  took  from  his 
own  coat  a  military  medal,  which  he 
pinned  on  the  breast  of  the  police- 
man, and  gave  him  also  five  hundred 
francs. 

All  France  rejoiced  at  this  noble 
treatment  of  two  humble  subiects  by 
Napoleon  IIL,  and  it  won  for  him  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  thous- 
ands  of  his  subjects. 

M,  L. 


THE  FINDING  OF  THE  PEARL. 

FIRST    PRIZE   NEW    YEAR*S   STORY. 


**Can  I  help  you,  miss?" 

'if  you  please.  Will  you  retum 
to  me  my  runaway  snowshoe  ?  It  is 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

The  traveler,  a  young  man,  set 
down  the  valise  he  was  carrying,  and 
hurried  down  the  road. 

Upon  the  hillside,  a  few  rods  from 
the  road,  stood  a  young  woman.  She 
seemed  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  The 
snow  was  quite  deep  and  loose,  and 
in  her  endeavor  to  proceed  on  her 
way  with  but  one  snowshoe,  she  had, 
a  number  of  times,  stepped  deeply 
in  the  snow  with  the  unshod  foot,  and 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  her 


balance  and  making  matters  worse 
by  tumbling  into  a  snow  drift.  So, 
on  hearing  footsteps  up  the  well- 
beaten  road  she  had  stood  still  tili 
the  proffered  help  came. 

The  lost  shoe  was  returned,  and 
the  young  man  waded  out  into  the 
snow,  until  he  also  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  snowbound. 

"O,  a  thousand  thanks!"  said  she; 
"but  don't  come  any  further,  sir; 
just  give  it  a  shove  and  I  will  catch 
it." 

The  young  man  heeded  not.  He 
delivered  the  missing  article  and  even 
helped  to  strap  it  on  the  foot  again. 
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"There,'*  said  he,  '*I  think  it  will 
stay  this  time;"  and  he  looked  up  at 
her,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  that 
the  face  was  one  he  had  seen  and 
known  before. 

**Excuse  me,  but** — 

**Why,  of  course,  it's  Hilmar 
Johnson!  and  didn't  you  know  me?'* 

*'Well,  not  at  first.  You  have 
changed  so.  Pm  not  sure  now.  Is 
it  Olga  or  Helene?" 

"Helene,  of  course."  And  she 
laughed  good-naturedly.  But  you 
mus'n't  stand  in  the  snow.  Many 
thanks  for  your  trouble."  She 
pushed  the  snowshoes  over  the  snow 
in  trial,  then  turned  and  continued. 
'*What  are  you  doing  hereabouts, 
Hilmar?  I  thought  you  were  in 
Christian ia-at  the  university?" 

Hilmar  had  gotten  into  the  road, 
and  was  shaking  the  snow  from  his 
boots.  Mutual  explanations  were 
given,  both  being  seemingly  pleased 
with  the  meeting.  Hilmar  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  the  last,  as  he 
intended  spending  some  time  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  would  be  pleased 
to  see  him,  she  said.  "Call  any 
time  at  Semstod." 

And  so  they  parted.  Hilmar 
picked  up  his  valise  and  went  his  way 
up  the  road.  Helene  sped  down  the 
hillside  and  disappeared  in  the  pine 
forest  below. 

Were  you  ever  in  Norway?  No  ? 
Then  you  will  wonder  at  what  is 
meant  by  young  ladies  traveling  on 
snowshoes.     Let  me  ex  piain  a  little. 

The  scene  is  in  the  village  of  Birke- 
dal,  Norway.  The  snow  had  come 
early  that  year,  long  before  Christmas 
its  usual  time  of  coming,  and  this 
time  when  once  it  had  begun  to  come, 
it  had  not  ceased  until  it  had  filled 
the  smaller  indentations  of  the  earth 
and  made  the  landscape  a  white, 
smooth,  rolling  surface.  Fences  and 
rocks,  sudden  slopes  and  steep  banks 
— all  were  lost  in  the  general  leveling, 
much  to  the  delight  of  those  Norwe- 
gians  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
national  winter  pastime  of  going  on 
Ski  or  snowshoes.     These   '  'shoes'  * 


consist  of  long  strips  of  wood,  pine 
or  oak,  perhaps  eight  feet  long  by 
four  inches  broad,  and  from  one  to 
one-half  inch  thick.  and  coming  to 
a  turned  up  point  in  front.  Fastened 
to  the  foot  by  a  strap,  a  person  Stands 
in  the  center  of  these  and  propels 
himself  over  the  snow.  Thus 
equipped  one  cän  traverse  the  country 
spuming  beaten  roads,  making  short 
cuts  over  fields  and  frozen  rivers, 
up  the  not  too  steep  inclines,  and 
down  the  hills  at  the  speed  of  the 
wind. 

The  national  sport  was  Helene 
Engh's  delight,  and  she  had  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  its  practice  at  her 
uncle's,  the  sheriff,  where  she  was 
spending  the  winter.  His  estate 
Semstod,  extended  from  the  sea  over 
the  rolling  hills  and  on  to  the  rough 
ones  farther  back,  clad  with  forests 
of  pine  and  fir.  The  sheriff 's  ferms 
were  extensive  ;  his  houses  were 
many  ;  his  own  large  and  roomy. 
He  was  a  populär  man  and  Company 
was  frequent.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
difficult  for  Helene  to  receive  her  old 
friend  Hilmar  Johnson  at  her  uncle's 
place. 

Hilmar  had  business  in  the  neigh- 
boring  village  for  some  weeks.  He 
had  met  Mr.  Sem,  the  sheriff,  on  one 
of  his  former  visits,  and  it  only 
needed  Helene' s  explanation  that  he 
was  a  school-day  friend  of  hers,  to 
secure  for  him  a  welcome  whenever 
he  desired  to  call. 

The  young  man  improved  his 
opportunity.  Something,  call  it  a 
spark,  generated  in  his  first  associa- 
tions  with  Helene  Engh,  seemed 
fanned  into  a  warm,  pleasant  glow 
by  her  presence.  And  she  was  not 
averse  to  his  Company. 

The  Norwegian  winter  evenings 
begin  early.  In  the  south  of  Nor- 
way the  sun  sets  at  three  o'clock, 
and  it  is  dark  a  half  hour  later.  Hil- 
mar was  spending  an  evening  in  the 
sitting-room  at  Semstod.  The  room 
was  of  an  old  style  finish  peculiar  to 
the  country — painted  floors,  painted 
and     decorated    walls   and    ceiling. 
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Home-made  rugs  were  scattered 
around.  A  hanging  lamp  cast  its 
light  well  over  Helene,  who  was 
playing  carelessly  at  an  organ,  but 
neariy  feiiled  to  reveal  Hilmar  who 
was  Standing  in  the  comer  by  the 
stove,  that,  widi  its  eight  Square 
stories,  reached  within  a  foot  of  the 
ceiling. 

"Hilmar,'*  said  Helene,  without 
tuming,  '*weren't  you  studying  for 
the  ministry  at  the  university?'  * 

"Yes,  I  was." 

"And  did  you  graduate?'' 

"No.'* 

"How's  that?  You  didn't  fail  to 
pass,  did  you?' '  She  turned  on  the 
stool. 

"No;  I  gave  it  up  early  in  the 
course.  I  could  see  I  never  would 
make  a  success  of  it.  Besides,  there 
were  other  reasons. ' ' 

"Well,  what  were  they — ^but  there, 
excuse  my  inquisitiveness. " 

"O,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  The 
fect  was  I  couldn'  t  become  a  preach- 
er;  my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me." 

"O,  Hilmar!" 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  had, 
nor  have  I,  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  but  the  re- 
ligion  of  the  church,  the  religion 
that  was  taught  at  the  university  I 
could  not  agree  with;  and  to  teach 
something  I  did  not  myself  believe, 
even  if  it  brought  me  a  means  of 
livelihood,  I  couldn 't  do.  My.sense 
of  right  and  wrong  would  not  let 
me,"  He  smiled  at  his  own  phil- 
osophy. 

"You  see,  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
my  conscience — ^and  of  the  truth," 
he  added  after  a  pause. 

Helene  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 
Religion  was  not,as  wind  and  weather, 
a  matter  of  every-day  talk,  so  she 
had  no  arguments  to  present.  She 
could  not  help  getting  somewhat 
annoyed  though,  at  Hilmar' s  opinion 
of  their  religion. 

"You  see,"  continued  he,  without 
taking  notice  of  her  vexation,  "I 
always  have  been  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,   and    people   have   always 


predicted  that  I  would  become  a 
preacher  some  day.  But  that  de- 
pends.  If  I  ever  find  a  religious 
Society  fashioned  after  that  which  I 
here  read  about,"  and  he  took  a 
Testament  fi-om  his  pocket,  '*the 
people' s  prophecies  may  come  to 
pass." 

"You  wouldn't  leave  the  church, 
would  you?" 

"You  mean  the  Lutheran  church? 
Well,  ril  teil  you,  Helene,  seeing 
that  we  have  been  separated  for  some 
time,  and  you,  of  course,  not  know- 
ing  what  I  have  been  doing. ' '  He 
stepped  out  into  the  light  of  the 
lamp.  Helene  looked  at  him  in  her 
bewilderment,  and  his  face  betrayed 
an  enthusiasm  which  startled  her  the 
more.  Hilmar  was  not  b^d  looking 
at  any  time,  but  now  he  looked  like 
a  hero  of  the  olden  time — ^she  had 
often  fancied  that  he  resembled  one 
of  the  old  Vikings,  about  which  she 
had  read  in  her  history. 

"I  have  long  been  known  as  a 
dissenter,"  he  continued,  "because  I 
have  been  visiting  the  various  relig- 
ious denominations  in  our  land.  I 
should  like  to  find  the  truth — the 
whole  truth — if  it  exists  on  the  earth 
today.  Of  course  all  religious 
have  some  scriptural  truths ;  but 
what  I  want  is  the  whole  truth. 
There  is  nothing  saving  about  truth 
mixed  with  error.  Do  you  know, 
although  I  have  joined  no  religious 
party,  I  have  been  called,  first  a  free 
thinker,  then  a  Methodist,  and  the 
last  rumor  was  to  the  effect  that  I 
had  become  a  Mormon  !" 

Even  Helene  had  to  smile  at  the 
last  Suggestion. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  outer 
door.  Helene  went  and  opened  it. 
A  stranger  asked  for  lodgings  for  the 
night.  She  couldn'  t  say.  She  must 
see  the  lady  of  the  house.  Would 
he  go  around  to  the  back  door? 
The  stranger  went  around,  entered 
the  kitchen,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
without  being  asked.  He  was 
a  respectable-looking,  middle-aged 
man.     A  small  satchel  he  sat  on  the 
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floor.  Helene  communicated  his 
desires  to  her  aunt,  who  came  into 
the  room  and  plied  him  with  some 
questions  regarding  his  business,  etc. 

*  *I  have  books  and  tracts  for  sale/' 
he  explained.  "And  then  I  hold 
meetings  whenever  a  chance  affords. ' ' 

'*You  are  a  preacher,  then  ?" 

'*Yes,  madam." 

Hilmar  stepped  to  the  door.  The 
traveler  opened  his  satchel  and,  tak- 
ing  out  some  tracts,  distributed  them 
to  those  present. 

Mrs.  Sem  declined  to  look  at  them. 

"What  kind  of  tracts  are  they?" 
asked  Hilmar. 

'*They  set  forth  the  Gospel  as 
taught  by  the  Latter-day  Saints. ' ' 

Helene  let  the  leaflet  fall  on  the 
table,  and  Mrs.  Sem  gave  the  preach- 
er to  understand  that  they  didn't 
house  strangers,  but  that  the  Station 
for  travelers  was  but  a  few  miles 
further  on.  The  stranger  took  his 
hat  and  arose  to  go.  Hilmar  paid 
him  for  two  tracts  and  a  book  and 
put  them  in  his  pockets.  The  others 
Said  not  a  word,  and  the  wayfarer 
went  out  into  the  darkness  and  the 
falling  snow. 

Till  far  out  into  the  night  that  same 
evening,  the  light  from  Hilmar  John- 
son's  bedroom  window  streamed  out 
into  the  darkness.  From  the  upper 
Story  of  his  lodging  house  it  shone  out 
over  the  frozen  sea,  through  the 
riggings  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the 
ice,  whose  spars,  by  the  new  lallen 
snow,  seemed  fitted  out  with  reefed 
canvas  of  the  purest  white. 

A  belated  travelei»  stopped  and 
looked  up  at  the  light.  He  saw 
nothing  but  a  shadow  passing  and 
repassing  the  window.  He  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  taking  place 
within  the  breast  of  him  who  cast  it. 
How  could  he  ?  The  great  conflicts 
of  life  do  not  occur  where  the  eyes 
of  man  can  behold.  Deep  within  the 
human  form  the  soul's  emotion 
battles,  its  forces  wage  the  fiercest 
warfare  known  to  life, 

*  *  * 

The     Christmas      holidays      had 


brought  the  usual  round  of  festivities 
and  good  cheer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Birkedal — and  the  people  usually 
made  the  most  of  that  licensed  period 
of  the  year.  Parties  and  balls  had 
fast  followed  each  other,  but  today — 
second  Christmas  day,  as  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December  is  called — Birkedal 
was  gayer  than  ever.  It  was  alive 
with  people.  Rieh  and  poor,  young 
and  old  had  gathered  from  the  neigh- 
boring  villages  and  adjacent  &rms, 
and  were  now  making  their  way 
through  Birkedal*s  one  street,  up  to 
the  hill  above  the  town.  Some  were 
driving  in  sleighs,  others  were  Walk- 
ing, while  many  were  gliding  along 
on  their  long,  smooth  snowshoes. 
All  were  merry,  and  although  the 
air  was  sharply  cold,  overcoats  and 
fürs  kept  it  out.  The  season*s  snow- 
shoe  contests  were  to  take  place, 
and  the  sportsmen  and  women  had 
gathered  to  show  their  skill  and  com- 
pete  for  the  offered  prizes. 

Hilmar  Johnson  was  also  on  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  sport.  He  was 
poor  on  snowshoes.  It  would  not  do 
for  him  to  appear  on  them  on  such  a 
day  as  this,  so  he  walked.  Once  out 
of  the  village  street,  he  took  a  foot- 
path  which  led  him  away  from  the 
throng.  It  would  be  a  little  longer 
than  the  main  road,  but  he  was  in  no 
great  hurry.  His  path  led  him  over 
the  rolling  fields,  skirted  a  pine  forest 
and  overlöoked  the  sherifPs  place, 
Semstod.  Hilmar  enjoyed  the  walk 
and  was  delighted  in  the  wintry 
scenes  around  him.  White  lay  the 
landscape,  its  gently  rolling  mantie 
of  snow  decked  the  valley  which 
reached  to  the  sea — ^frozen  and  still 
at  the  shore,  but  blue  and  restless  out 
toward  the  horizon.  Upon  the  high- 
lands,  the  evergreen  pine  and  fir 
seemed  of  a  blackish  color  in  contrast 
to  the  snow.  The  sky  was  as  blueas 
that  of  any  boasted  southern  clime, 
and  the  air  as  clear.  Golden  sun- 
beams  danced  over  the  snow,  making 
believe  that  the  last  sprinkling  over 
the  earth  had  been  of  diamond  dust. 

Yes,  the  Norwegian  loves  his  win- 
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ter.  The  po^t  sings  of  its  beauties, 
and  describes  its  glories  in  rapture. 

Hilmar  stops  upon  the  hillside 
and  leaning  against  a  fence,  looks 
down  on  the  landscape  and  on  Sem- 
stod.  The  smoke  is  curling  from 
the  Stahles  and  he  knows  that  the 
water  is  warming  for  the  cows. 
There  is  also  fire  in  the  kitchen,  but 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  look 
cold.  He  had  seen  the  sheriff  and 
his  wife  at  Birkedal  with  a  shining 
new  Cutter,  and  of  course  Helene  is 
to  take  part  in  the  sports.  He  had 
heard  so.  He  had  even  been  a 
silent  listener  to  wagers  being  made 
that  she  would  take  the  first  ladies' 
prize.     Perhaps  so! 

It  had  been  over  two  weeks  since 
Hihnar  had  been  to  Semstod,  and 
Helene  he  had  not  seen  since  then. 
True,  he  had  been  a  trip  to  Christi- 
ania,  but  that  was  a  week  ago.  He 
could  have  called  since  then.  But 
no;  Hilmar  would  keep  away  from 
where  he  was  not  wanted — at  least 
welcomed.  At  their  last  meeting 
Helene  had  told  him  that  they  had 
better  separate  until  he  had  changed 
his  religious  views. 

That,  Hilmar  had  not,  as  yet, 
done.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was, 
that  Hilmar  had  attended  the  meet- 
ings  that  the  Mormon  preacher  had 
held  at  Birkedal.  He  had  been 
Seen  to  buy  books  of  him,  and  to 
Visit  him  at  his  lodgings;  and  to 
*'capthe  climax,"  he  had  even  de- 
fended  the  Mormon  publicly  when 
the  parish  priest  had  corae  to  break 
up  his  meetings.  The  young  man 
had  brought  his  books  and  his  new 
doctrine  to  Semstod.  He  had  ar- 
gued  with  the  sheriff  tili  the  latter 
had  become  excited,  then  angry 
while  Hilmar  had  stood  calmly  smil- 
ing  at  him.  Thus  things  went  over 
all  bounds.  Mrs.  Sem  was  shocked, 
and  Helene  had  taken  it  quite  ser- 
iously;  Hilmar  and  she  had  been 
alone  a  number  of  evenings,  and 
they  had  talked  far  out  into  the 
night.  He  had  explained.  She 
had  remonstrated.     He  had  argued, 


and  she  had  become  angry.  She 
had  cried  but  he  had  been  the  more 
enthusiastic.  He  had  been  terribly 
in  earnest;  he  had  been  a  grand 
sight  to  see  and  she  couldn't  help, 
between  her  anger  and  her  tears 
to  think  of  his  type  of  old,  brave 
Vikings. 

Hilmar  had  begged  of  her  to  read 
his  tracts,  and  in  her  calmer  mo- 
ments  consider  well  the  subjects. 

**And  become  a  Mormon!"  she 
had  exclaimed  with  flashing  eyes. 
^^Notshe!'* 

But  it  all  ended  in  her  argument 
of  last  resort,  viz:     *'0,  Hilmar!" 

So.  she  had  virtually  sent  him 
away;  but  as  he  was  going,  he  had 
put  a  little  volume  into  her  hands, 
and  the  look  he  gave  her  as  she  was 
about  to  cast  it  from  her,  stayed  her 
band,  and  she  placed  it  quietly  on 
the  table. 

Hilmar's  feet  were  getting  cold. 
He  must  be  moving. 

Soon  the  bügle  sounds,  the  first 
signal  for  the  skaters.  The  race 
course  was  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  a  long  hill,  upon  whose  slop- 
ing  side  a  great  many  people  had 
gathered. 

It  was  a  good-natured  crowd,  and 
the  talk  was  on  the  favorite  con- 
testants,  the  condition  of  the  track, 
etc.  The  spectators  had,  for  the 
most  part,  assembied  on  the  north 
side  of  the  course  where  the  tall 
pines  sheltered  them,  somewhat, 
from  the  cold  air.  When  Hilmar 
arrived  the  contestants  were  slowly 
climbing  up  by  zigzag  routes  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  first  part  of  the 
races  were  for  distance,  the  object 
being  to  reach  a  point  as  far  as  pos- 
sible  down  on  the  leveler  fields  below. 
Skaters  had  come  from  many  miles 
around,  and  there  were  even  a  num- 
ber from  the  Christiania  Club.  These 
were  easily  singled  out  by  their  dress 
and  the  club's  mark  on  their  breasts, 
but  they  stood  no  chance,  it  was 
Said,  against  the  sturdy  uplanders 
from  Telemarken. 

The  Sport  begins.     The  first  man 
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gains  the  top,  turns  and  with  a  step 
or  two  gets  into  motion  and  begins 
the  downward  flight.  Standing, 
bending  forward,  a  staff  in  his  band, 
trailing  at  his  side,  by  which  to 
steady  himself  and  steer.  Further 
forward  he  leans  as  the  course  gets 
steeper  and  he  gathers  speed.  Over 
the  snow  he  flies  like  a  bird  adown 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  His  eye  is  on 
the  alert.  Every  muscle  is  strained 
to  keep  his  erect  position.  Down, 
down  and  out  he  shoots  onto  the 
leveler  fields.  He  stops  and  a  mark 
is  made.  It  takes  but  a  moment 
and  then  another  follows.  One  after 
the  other  they  go,  some  not  getting 
more  than  half-way,  others  losing 
their  balance  at  the  point  of  greatest 
speed  and  thus  go  tumbling  head- 
long  into  the  snow. 

Then  come  the  ladies.  Their 
course  is  not  so  long,  the  steepest 
part  being  left  out. 

Hilmar  presses  forward.  Yes, 
Helene  is  there  and  will  take  part.  A 
typical  Norwegian  girl  on  snow-shoes 
is  a  sight  which  no  other  can  quite 
equal  in  point  of  graceful  movement. 
So  thought  Hilmar  Johnson  at  least. 
The  graceful  motions  of  the  body, 
the  glow  of  health  in  the  cheeks,  the 
free,  nearly  wild,  bearing,  the  glid- 
in^  over  the  white  earth,  was  some- 
thmg  to  See  and  to  admire. 

Helene' s  dress  was  of  a  thick, 
woollen  material,  of  dark  gray  color. 
The  bodice  and  skirt  were  of  the 
same  stuff,  the  latter  reaching  to  the 
ankle.  A  bright  red  cap  sat  well 
down  on  the  head. 

Cheer  after  cheer  greeted  the 
ladies  as  they  slid  down  the  course. 
Helene  did  very  well,  but  she  got  no 
prize.  She  was  husbanding  her  skill 
and  powers  for  the  second  and  most 
exciting  part  of  the  programme,  viz. , 
the  leaping  contest. 

Well  half-way  down  the  hillside  is 
built  a  bank  or  jump-off,  the  one  for 
the  male  contestants  being  well  six 
feet  high,  the  one  for -the  ladies  being 
much  lower.  The  skaters,  attaining 
to  a  high  speed,  shoot  over  this  ele- 


vation  and  out  into  the  air.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  their  long  shoes  they 
must  make  a  spring  at  the  exact 
proper  moment,  or  down  they  go 
head  foremost  into  the  snow,  some- 
times  with  quite  serious  results. 

Some  good  jumps  were  made  dur 
ing  the  aftemoon.  The  farmer*s 
boys  from  the  uplands  carried  away 
the  first  male  prizes.  They  threw 
away  their  staffs  when  they  were  to 
leap,  and  generally  alighted  and  re- 
mained  on  their  feet,  this  being  nee- 
essary  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
contest. 

As  the  ladies  slid  upward  to  the 
starting  point,  Helene  passed  close 
to  Hilmar.  She  saw  and  recognized 
him. 

*'Be  careful,  Helene,'*  he  said. 

She  smiled  and  nodded  as  she 
passed.  Now  she  must  appear  and 
do  her  best,  he  was  there  and  watch- 
ing.  Yes,  Hilmar  watched  her — 
watched  her  Standing,  waiting  for 
her  tum  on  the  hill  top,  her  figure 
outlined  against  the  blue  sky.  She 
buckles  more  securely  her  fastenings 
and  pushes  her  cap  well  down  on  her 
straggling  hair.  Now  it  is  her  turn, 
and  she  glides  gentiy,  then  swiftly 
down,  down  !  Out  onto  the  bank 
she  speeds,  she  gathers  herseif  for 
the  spring,  then  out  into  the  air  she 
shoots,  straight  as  an  arrow,  her  long 
shoes  pointing  the  way.  Her  cap  is 
off  and  her  locks  fly  in  the  wind. 
Away  down  the  hillside  she  alights, 
for  an  instant  Stands,  then  pitches 
headlong  into  the  snow. 

The  repressed  shout  turns  to  ex- 
pressions  of  pity  that  she  had  feiiled 
to  stand,  and  thereby  win  the  first 
prize.  Such  a  leap  would  surely 
have  done  it.  Let  her  pick  herseli 
up  and  try  again.  But  no,  she  lays 
there.  Surely  she  is  not  hurt  ?  The 
snow  is  soft  and  deep.  She  needs  a 
little  assistance,  perhaps. 

Hilmar,  with  others,  hurries  to  her 
aid.  She  is  yet  still.  Her  tresses 
Stretch  over  the  snow.  Her  cheeks 
are  pale.     Hilmar  leans  over  her. 

"Helene,  Helene!"  he  whispers. 
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She  opens  her  eyes  and  looks  at 
him.  He  raises  her  gentiy,  while  a 
cry  of  pain  escapes  from  her  lips. 

"My  arm  !  Oh,  my  arm  !*' 

Friends  lift  her  up.  The  snow- 
shoes  are  unfastened  from  her  feet. 
Her  arm  drops  limp  by  her  side. 
The  doctor  is  called.  He  examines 
the  arm  and  pronounces  it  broken. 
Hilmar  procures  a  sleigh — the  sheriff 
had  driven  off  some  time  ago — ^and 
the  injured  girl  is  lifted  in.  The 
doctor  Jumps  in  and  bids  Hilmar 
drive  for  home.  The  day's  sport  is 
over  ior  Helene  Engh. 

Great  was  the  constemation  at 
Semstod.  Hilmar  was  the  only  one 
whom  the  doctor  could  get  to  do 
anything  calmly.  His  disqualifica- 
tions  as  a  visitor  to  Semstod  were 
quite  forgotten. 

Thearm^was  bandaged  and  Helene 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

**Well,  now  ril  go/'  Said  Hilmar. 

**Are  you  in  a  hurry?*'  she  asked. 

"No,  but,  you  know — *' 

**0,  HUmar  !" 

"Well?'* 

'  *Come  again  tomorrow. '  * 

"Shalll?'* 

*'Yes,  please,  do  for  my  sake,  Hil- 
mar.'' 

'•All  right,  rU  come.  Good  after- 
noon." 

Next  day  Hilmar  was  called  away 
from  Birkedal  on  urgent  business, 
and  he  did  not  get  back  until  the 
day  before  New  Years.  He  had, 
however,  written  Helene  and  she 
had  sent  a  note  in  return.  A  note 
which  had  done  him  good,  as  it  had 
breathed  a  different  spirit  to  what  he 
had  expected. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return, 
Hilmar  walked  out  to  Semstod.  The 
day  was  closing  beautüully,  the  moon 
Coming  up  over  the  forest- trim med 
edge  of  the  hill,  mellowed  the  land- 
scape,  and  Hilmar' s  heart  was 
touched  by  the  peace  pervading 
nature  around  him.  Was  it  a  pre- 
diction  of  what  was  Coming? 

He  found  Helene  alone.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sem  were  at  a  party  to  watch 


the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in. 
The  cosy  old  sitting  room  was  well 
warmed  and  lighted.  A  pinch  of 
aromatic  herbs  had  been  put  on  the 
stove,  Alling  the  room  with  an  agree- 
able  odor.  The  Christmas  decora- 
tions  were  still  in  place  and,  as 
Hilmar  entered,  Helene  was  Stand- 
ing on  a  stool  trying  with  her  one 
arm  to  re-adjust  a  fallen  pine  bough. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  and 
he  went  to  her  assistance. 

'  'Thanks — There. ' ' 

Then  they  chatted.  Her  arm  was 
getting  better.  It  must  have  been 
lonesome  to  have  remained  in  doors 
all  this  time,  and  during  holidays 
too!  Yes,  of  course,  at  times,  **But 
not  so  lonesome  as  you  no  doubt 
have  imagined,"  she  said  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis. 

Hilmar  did  not  understand  the  ex- 
pression.  It  wasn't  a  slur  meant 
for  him,  surely.  No,  her  actions 
conveyed  no  such  meaning.  Helene 
was  no  flirt.  He  could  trust  her  for 
that.  How  beautiful  she  was  to- 
night.  Her  arm  hung  in  a  sling 
of  snow-white  linen.  The  color  was 
striving  to  get  back  into  her  cheeks. 
Hilmar  surveyed  her  silendy.  She 
was  Standing  by  the  closed  organ, 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  the 
moonlight.  She  couldn't  endure  the 
look  in  his  eye  tonight. 

* 'Helene,  how  brave  you  are  in 
some  things. ' ' 

She  turned  and  met  his  gaze.  She 
understood  him  füll  well.  He  had 
picked  up  the  book  he  had  given 
her  to  read  some  weeks  before,  and 
was  turning  its  leaves. 

*'I  may  be  brave  in  other  things 
than  you  think,"  she  replied.  **For 
instance,  I  have  read  your  book 
through  twice." 

"Yes,  and"— 

'  'And  I  think  it  is  true,  Hilmar  ; 
true  every  word !  Thank  you  for  it. ' ' 

Hilmar  would  have  rushed  to  her, 
would  have  done  something  foolish, 
perhaps;  but  Helene  turned,  pulled 
down  the  window  blind,  then  seated 
herseif  on  the  sofa.    There  was  room 
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enough  for  Hilmar  by  her  side.  He 
took  the  gentiy  proffered  seat. 

**Yes,  Hilmar,  I  wish  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  rudeness  towards  you. 
If  the  principles  you  believe  in  are 
those  of  which  I  have  read  in  your 
book,  I  can  say  nothing  more  against 
them.  They  are  true.  You  may 
ask  how  I  found  it  out  why  I  speak 
so  positively  ?  I  will  teil  you  !  God 
has  whispered  it  in  my  ear." 

Hilmar  dared  not  attempt  to 
speak.     She  continued: 

**Can  you  believe  me  when  I  teil 
you  that  I,  too,  love  the  truth,  and 
that  I  make  these  declarations  be- 
cause  of  that  love  and  no  other. ' ' 

**Why  shouldn't  I  believe  you, 
Helene?" 

**Ybudo,  then?" 

**Certainly,  my !" 

*'Then  teil  me  more  about  these 
things.  I  will  listen.  Be  my  teacher 
and  I  will  be  a  pupil." 

The  fire  in  the  tall  stove  bumed 
low,  then  went  out.  The  dock 
ticked  the  hours  away  towards  mid- 
night.  Still  Hilmar  and  Helene 
talked,  and  retold  their  experiences 
with  the  powers  of  good  and  evil. 
They  were  like  two  children  who 
had  found  a  pretty,  new  toy  and  were 
loth  to  leave  it. 

Hilmar' s  Testament  was  open,  and 
he  was  reading: 

* '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 


unto  a  merchantman,  seeking  goodly 
pearls; 

**Who,  when  he  found  one  pearl 
of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that 
he  had,  and  bought  it.*  *' 

He  laid  the  book  on  his  knee  and 
continued: 

**I  am  that  merchantman.  I  have 
been  seeking  a  goodly  pearl.  I  have 
found  one  of  great  price,  Helene,  I 
am  going  to  seil  all  I  have,  and  buy 
it." 

**You  talk  in  the  singular.  Isn't 
there  one  for  me,  too,  Hilmar  ?  *  * 

*'One  for  every  son  and  daughter 
of  God  who  will  seek  aller  it,  and, 
when  found,  buy  it.*' 

*' Hilmar,  I  won  no  prize  at  the 
ski  contest,  but  I  have  got  my  eye 
on  another  prize— one  of  greater 
worth.  All  I  have,  is  not  much. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  pay  for  f  his  pearl. 
But  I  will  go  with  you  Hilmar.  We 
will  go  together  to  buy!  " 

Hark!  the  bell,  the  distant  church 
bell  is  ringing!  Tis  midnight,  and 
the  old  year  is  dead ;  but  a  new  one 
is  bom !  Ring  it  out  and  teil  it  ye 
iron  tongue  from  the  belfiy!  Pro- 
claim it  over  the  sleeping  village, 
over  the  pines,  over  the  wastes  oi 
snow.  The  old  year  is  dead  and 
the  new  one  brings  with  it  new  light, 
new  hopes,  new  joys  which  the  oW 
year  knew  nothing  about. 

Nephi  Anderson. 


FOR  TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

SECOND    PRIZE    NEW    YEAR's   STORY. 


CHARTER    I. 
A   GOOD    FAIRV. 

*There's  some  one  at  the  gate, 
Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton,  looking 
up  from  her  work  as  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  hunting  suit,  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  then  with  an  easy, 
graceful  movement,  stepped  through 
and  moved  up  the  path  toward  the 
house. 


**I  beg  your  pardon,'*  he  exclaim- 
ed,  as  Mary  appeared  at  the  door, 
'*I  was  thirsty  and  thought  Td  ask 
for  a  drink,  if  it  wouldn*t  be  too 
much  trouble  ?' ' 

*'Not  at  all,*'  she  replied,  "step 
inside  a  moment  and  Pll  bring  it  to 
you. ' ' 

**rve  been  quite  a  distance,"  he 
explained  to  Mrs.  Stanton,  while 
Mary  went  to  fetch  the  water,  *  'and 
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^  quite     tired.     Climbing  around 
^^mountains  is  no  easy  task.** 
j.  I  should   imagine  not,  * '  she  re- 
^,.'^with  a  smile.     "Do  you  meet 

,^  much  success  ? 

ij^^  0  yes,    indeed !     Some   days  I 

^^^^  very   poor  luck,  but  still  Pm 

%V    ^^   discourage  and   often   bag 

\^^^^  a  string  of  birds.     See  here," 

^  ^ontinued,    taking    several    fine 

^Ouse  from  his  pockets,  "Tve  done 

pretty  well  today,  there's  ten  of  these 

^together  in  my  coat." 

"Indeed,  that  is  very  good,'*  re- 

plied  Mrs.  Stanton,  "I  don't  wonder 

^at   you're    tired    carrying    them. 

Mary,  bring  a  chair. ' ' 

.  1*0,  please  don't,*'  exclaimed  their 

^'tor,  as  Mary  appeared  with  the 

iirater.      '»It^s  almost  dark  now  and 

^i  have  to  be  moving,  thank  you 

.^^O"  much,  and  if  you'll  not  consider 

't  bad  taste,  I  shall  insist  on  leaving 

^  ^uple  of  these  birds.     Now,  don't 

y    no,    Tve   no   way  of  disposing 

^'^^^m,  except  to  give  them  away, 

.      it    will  take  that  much  off  my 

^^'nd.     Good  day,"  and  he  was  gone 

« «^^y  could  remonstrate. 
p!  ,  t^oor  things,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
holH-^^  up  one  of  the  grouse  and 
smo  ^^S  its  soft  plumage  against  her 
s/j^J^^h,  white  cheek.  "What  a 
^:-^^  to  kill  them,  I  could  almost 
.,.  ^'^^^  a  person  for  taking  innocent 
V\v^  SMch  as  the  birds." 

Mary  Stanton  was  a  direct  descend- 
aüt  of  the   early  pioneer  who  had 
settled    in    the   Valleys  of  Utah    in 
the  forties.     Her  father  was  in  ordi- 
nary  circumstances  being  a  machin- 
ist by  trade,  and,  although  his  duties 
occupied  his  time  from  early  morn- 
ing  tili  late  at  night,  his  income  was 
scarcely  more'than  sufficient  to  meet 
their  daily  expenses.     The  mother 
was  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  necessi- 
^tiiig  the  presence  of  Mary  at  home, 
aiid  on  the  latter  devolved  most  of 
^e  responsibility  of  their  little  house- 
ho\d\    that   the   bürden    rested    but 
\\gntXy  Qj^  j^g^  Shoulders,  was  more 
than  attested  by  her  sunny  disposition 


and  the  universal  neatness  of  their 
home.  She  had  her  trials,  however, 
none  the  least  of  which  was  a  persis- 
tent though  not  acceptable  suitor, 
Hugh  Waldron,  a  son  of  well-to-da 
parents,  who  were  very  strong  in 
their  religious  beliefe.  The  son^ 
however,  although  occasionally  at- 
tending  aftemoon  Service,  gave  but 
littie  thought  to  religious  duties. 
Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  room  in 
his  mind  for  anything  except  the 
image  of  Mary  Stanton,  and  he  was 
so  very  much  in  earnest  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  him- 
self  while  in  her  presence  ;  that  he 
was  completely  wrapped  up  in  her, 
Mary*s  instinct  had  long  ago  taught 
her,  and  knowing  her  own  feelings 
so  well,  she  avoided  his  attentions  as 
much  as  possible,  considering  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  families. 

As  Mary  sat  in  the  kitchen  quiet- 
ly  plucking  the  two  birds,  her  mind 
was  busy  with  thoughts  of  their 
afternoon  visitor,  and  her  preoccupa- 
tion  was  responsible  for  rather  a  late 
supper,  but  having  a  surprise  in 
Store  for  her  father,  she  only  smiled 
when  he  looked  in  at  the  door,  after 
returning  from  his  day's  work,  and 
suggested  hurrying  it  up,  and  when 
he  came  a  second  time,  she  threaten- 
ed  him  wijth  bread  and  milk  if  he 
wasn*t  patient,  then  taking  his  face 
between  her  two  hands  all  covered 
with  flour  from  the  barrel,  she  kissed 
him  and  told  him  it  would  be  but  a 
few  minutes.  And  what  a  supper  it 
was!  He  might  have  caught  the 
delicious  oder  of  the  well-browned 
birds  even  before  they  came  from 
the  kitchen.  Mary  was  very  happy 
when  she  called  him  in,  and  delight- 
ed  in  the  way  he  looked  from  the 
dish  to  his  wife  as  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"I  really  thought,"  he  said,  after 
he  had  blessed  the  food  before  them, 
**I  really  thought  I  ordered  a  com- 
mon every-day  beefsteak  at  the 
butcher*s  today.'*  They  all  laughed 
merrily. 

"And    so   you   did,'*   replied   hi.« 
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wife,  "but  a  good  fairy  touched  it 
with  his  wand,  and  behold  the  re- 
sults,"  and  she  told  him  of  their 
afternoon's  visitor. 

"So  you  see,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
**we  still  have  the  beefsteak,  and  if 
you  re  not  satisfied,  sir,  we'll  call  in 
the  good  fairy  and  have  the  birds 
spirited  away  and  give  you  the  beef- 
steak.'* 

'*rm  afraid  it  would  take  a  great 
many  good  fairies  to  induce  me  to 
part  Company  with  such  a  dish/*  he 
replied,  looking  fondly  across  the 
table  at  his  daughter.  *'As  for  me, 
I  should  like  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  our  unknown  friend." 

'*He  was  certainly  very  kind,** 
said  Mrs.  Stanton,  **I  should  not 
have  accepted  them,  only  he  made 
it  impossible  to  refuse,  and  was  gone 
almost  before  we  could  thank  him 
for  his  generosity. ' ' 

"I  met  Hugh  on  my  way  home,*' 
remarked  Mr.  Stanton,  after  a  pause, 
addressing  Mary.  **He'll  be  over 
this  evening,  I  think."  Mary  made 
no  reply.  "He's  not  been  to  the 
house  for  some  time,"  pursued  her 
father,  "I  suppose  he's  quite  busy 
since  his  promotion  at  the  smelters. 
A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  girl?' ' 

**I  was  thinking  how  happy  I  am 
that  you  enjoyed  your  supper,"  she 
replied  laughing,  as  they  rose  from 
the  table.  "And  now  as  I  have  the 
dishes  to  wash,  you  may  prepare  to 
entertain  Mr.  Waldron  in  the  mean- 
while,  if  he  comes. ' ' 

"For  which  he' 11  be  very  grate- 
ful,  no  doubt,"  remarked  her  father 
ironically,  as  he  paused  a  moment 
while  Mrs.  Stanton  passed  on  into 
the  parlor.  "But  seriously,  I  won't 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  you 
do  not  hurry.  I  never  do  seem  able 
to  find  anything  mutually  interesting 
or  entertaining  to  talk  to  him  about. ' ' 

"Nor  I,"  quickly  responded  his 
daughter  with  a  troubled  counten- 
ance.  "O  father,  why  does  he  per- 
sist  in  Coming  here,  when  he  knows 
I  do  not  desire ' ' 

"Tut,    tut,  ssh,"   interrupted   her 


fether.  "I  hear  him  now  at  the 
front  door.  Don't  say  anything 
rash  my  child.  Hugh  is  a  sturdy, 
honest  lad  after  all,  and  comes  of 
an  excellent  family.  You  are  but 
nineteen  now,  and  have  had  scarcely 
time  to  analyze  your  own  feelings. 
Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit, '  *  and  he  kissed 
her  fondly  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

Mary's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  Started  to  clear  the  table.  Did 
her  father  understand  her  so  very 
little  to  think  she  could  ever  care  for 
such  a  man?  Such  an  awkward, 
constrained,  moody  individual  whose 
very  presence  was  a  reproach,  since 
in  every  look,  in  every  action  he 
conveyed  the  very  idea  that  was 
most  repellant  to  her  proud  sensitive 
nature. 

She  marveled  at  the  man's  per- 
sistency,  when  her  ill-concealed  in- 
difference  must  be  painfully  apparent 
to  him. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  lingered  over  her  work, 
and  made  her  appearance  in  the 
front  room  only  when  it  would  have 
been  positive  rudeness  to  have 
tarried  longer. 

As  she  bade  him  good  night,  after 
a  tiresome  interval  of  some  two 
hours,  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  hurried  to  her  own  little  room, 
thankful  that  she  was  once  more 
alone. 

Perhaps  her  thoughts  turned 
again  to  the  afternoon  and  the 
stranger;  perhaps  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  he  again  appeared  in  her 
dreams.  But  then,  one  is  not  re- 
sponsible  for  the  fancies  which  pursue 
them  in  slumber,  and  surely  Mary 
might  even  go  hunting  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa  with  half  a  dozen  strangers 
during  the  night,  and  still  wake  up 
the  self-same  girl  the  following 
moming. 

CHAPTER    II. 
A    TIMELY    RESCUE. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their 
unknown  visitor  was  to  be  satisfied 
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^ith  his  brief  call  of  that  aftemoon. 

He  was  considerable  of  a  hunter  and 

often  found    his  way  up  the  moun- 

tains,    searching    the    various    little 

canyons     for     the     wary    mountain 

grouse,  or  lying  in  wait  away  up  in 

the  heart  of  the  ränge  for  the  unsus- 

pecting  deer.     True  he'd  never  yet 

carried   one  of  the   latter   home   in 

triumph,  but  as  he  wheeled  his  easy 

chair  before  the  cheery  fire  in   his 

bachelor's   quarters   that   same   day 

after  a  comfortable  dinner,  and  al- 

lowed  his  fancy  to  ru^  riot,  he  came 

to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  spare 

considerable  more  time  in  making  an 

effort  in  that  line  than  he  had  hereto- 

fore;  and  so  it  happened  that  during 

the  long   evenings   of  the   fall,   the 

group  around   the    fireside    at    the 

Stantons'  was  often  increased  by  a 

gentleman  in  a  hunter's  suit  pleas- 

antly  engaged  in  conversation  with 

one  or  all  of  them.     It  was  the  most 

natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 

stop  and  rest  on  his  way  home  from 

a  hunting  trip,  and  the  acquaintance 

soon  ripened  into  a  friendship  which 

proved  mutually  agreeable  on  both 

sides. 

Paul  Burnham  (for  such  proved  to 
be  the  stranger' s  name)  was  a  whole- 
souled,  generous,  manly  fellow,  and 
although  a  thorough  man  of  the 
World,  had  so  far  acquired  but  little 
egotism  or  conceit,  and  this  to- 
gether  with  his  natural  brightness, 
and  fund  of  Information,  made  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion. 

If  he  had  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest  in  anyone  belonging  to  that 
Household  it  was  never  apparent  to 
them,  and  Mary,  at  first  very  re- 
served  in  her  attitude  towards  him, 
soon  found  herseif  irresistibly  at- 
tracted  by  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation. He  was  always  the  same  ; 
easy-going,  good-hearted  and  nat- 
ural, with  a  faculty  for  saying  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
knowing  when  to  keep  silence. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  it  de- 
veloped  that  his  father  and  others  re- 
siding    in     Philadelphia    were    part 


owners  in  several  valuable  mining 
properties  in  the  vicinity,  and  Paul 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  in  order  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests.  In  his  leisure  moments  he 
would  take  his  gun  with  him  and 
tramp  from  morning  tili  night  over 
the  mountains  in  search  of  game. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Stantons. 

One  evening,  late  in  October,  they 
were  all  sitting  belore  a  cosy  fire, 
listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind 
as  it  swept  fuiiously  around  the  Cor- 
ners of  the  house.  The  storm  was 
as  severe  as  unexpected,  Coming 
direct  from  the  north,  and  sweeping 
down  the  Valleys  and  across  the  foot- 
hills,  made  it  decidedly  unpleasant 
for  those  who  were  forced  to  be  out 
that  night. 

Paul  had  just  finished  a  little  tale 
of  College  life  and  Mr.  Stanton  com- 
menced  a  little  experience  of  his  own, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cry 
of  "fire."  Raising  the  window,  they 
saw  reflected  on  the  sky  a  lurid  glow. 
right  close  to  hand,  while  Mary, 
opening  the  door  just  wide  enough 
to  put  her  head  through,  exclaimed 
excitedly,  'Ilt's  the  Sanford  Smelter 
where  Mr.  Waldron  is  employed." 
She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
whistles  and  bells  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  set  up  a  great  din  and  hubbub 
while  the  cry  of  '*fire"  resounded 
through  the  storm y  night  as  the 
people  flocked  towards  the  scene  of 
conflagration,  regardless  of  the  snow 
and  cold.  Mary  hurriedly  brought 
her  father' s  boots,  and  promising 
Mrs.  Stanton  not  to  remain  away 
long,  the  trio  were  soon  pushing 
their  way  through  the  driving  snow 
in  the  direction  of  the  fire.  The 
storm  fairly  lifted  them  off  their  feet, 
the  icy  flakes  of  snow  beating  into 
their  laces  like  the  points  of  count- 
less  needles,  and  the  wiqd  driving 
directly  against  them,  made  progress 
slow  and  difficult.  As  they  neared 
the  buming  smelter,  they  could  see 
it  was  surely  doomed.  The  whole 
plant  seemed  ablaze  and  the  streams 
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of  water  playing  upon  it  scarcely 
made  any  impression  as  the  flames 
leaped  toward  the  sky  as  though 
fiercely  exulting  in  their  mighty 
power  of  destruction.  Luckily  that 
it  stood  almost  isolated  from  any 
dwelling  house  as  the  wind  was  carry- 
ing  large  sparks  across  the  sky  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  any  struc- 
ture  within  reach. 

Mr.  Stanton  and  Paul  joined  a 
bücket  brigade  and  were  soon  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  Such  a  rushing, 
roaring,  booming  and  crashing  as  the 
flames  licked  up  everything  in  their 
path!  Such  a  frantic  shouting  by 
the  firemen  as  they  sought  in  vain  to 
find  a  weak  spot  in  the  advancing 
foe!  Such  a  noisy,  jostling  crowd 
of  Citizens  and  sight-seers,  as  they 
tried  to  stem  the  progress  of  the  fire 
or  gazed  idly  on  the  awe-inspiring 
spectacle!  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
there  came  an  awful  rumor,  striking 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
loved  ones  found  employment  within 
the  four  walb  of  the  doomed  build- 
ing,  and  who  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  fire  started. 

Paul  heard  it,  and  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  fighting  the  fire,  pro- 
posed  to  the  men  about  him  to  try 
and  enter  the  building,  when  a 
mighty  shout  went  up  from  the 
people,  and  he  looked  up  just  in  time 
to  see  a  man  leap  from  the  second 
Story  window,  falling  in  a  heap  al- 
most at  his  feet.  The  crowd  made  a 
rush  for  the  spot  and  it  was  all  he 
and  the  rest  could  do  to  keep  them 
from  trampling  him  under  foot, 
while  they  picked  up  the  unfortunate. 
fellow.  His  armswere  both  broken, 
but  he  was  still  conscious,  and  be- 
tween  his  gasps  for  breath  he  made 
them  understand  there  were  stiH 
several  men  on  the  second  floor. 

This  was  enough  for  Paul,  who 
calling  on  the  men  to  follow,  sprang 
through  the  crowd  and  disappeared 
through  the  nearest  opening.  Crawl- 
ing  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  avoid 
the  thick  smoke,  he  came  to  a  door- 
way,  but  as  he  opened  it  he  was  met 


by  a  fierce  burst  of  flames  and  was 
forced  to  retreat  into  the  air.  Run- 
ning  around  to  another  entrance  he 
was  foUowed  by  one  of  the  men,  and 
together  they  made  their  way  dose 
to  the  floor,  a  densevolumeof  smoke 
greeting  them  fi-om  the  second  room 
they  entered,  and  forcing  them  back 
once  more,  but  again  retuming,  they 
were  almost  inside,  when  they  heard 
above  them  an  ominous  creaking 
and,  as  they  hurriedly  retreat ed,  the 
whole  Upper  floor  feil  with  a  crash, 
a  mass  of  timbers  and  debris  falling 
about  them  and  in  their  path  to  the 
open  air.  Groping  their  way  blindly 
through  the  debris  and  smoke,  both 
stumbled  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  over  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  fallen  with  the  timbers.  Pick- 
ing  him  up  unceremoniously  they 
made  a  rush  for  the  exit,  almost 
suffocated  by  the  smoke.  The 
crowd  willing  enough  to  aid  them 
when  there  was  no  risk  involved, 
carried  the  body  to  a  place  of  safety, 
while  Paul  recovered  himself,  and 
believing  it  useless  to  again  attempt 
to  enter  the  doomed  building,  quiet- 
ly  slipped  away  and  endeavored  to 
find  the  Stantons.  He  knew  he 
couldn't  be  very  presentable  after 
crawling  through  the  dirt  and  water, 
but  he  wasn*t  prepared  for  Mar>'*s 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  alarm  as 
he  came  suddenly  upon  her  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  throng. 

He  speedily  reassured  her,  ex- 
plaining  that  he'd  been  trying  to 
help  put  out  the  fire,  and  hoped 
she'd  excuse  his  appearance,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  joining  them,  Paul 
learned  that  the  man  they'd  taken 
from  the  building  was  Hugh  Wal- 
dron. Not  knowing  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  families,  how- 
ever,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
name  until  they  stopped  at  Hugh's 
home  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
along.  He  gathered  from  Mrs.  Wal- 
dron's  attitude  towards  Mary  that 
there  must  be  some  understanding 
between  the  young  people.  Evi- 
dently  the  good  lady  considered  it  a 
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thing   between  her  son  and 

IJJ^girl,  for  she  said  sufficient  during 

l^^time  they  were  there  to  severely 

^^poor  Mary's  seif  control,  and  to 

.  ^^  Paul  honie  with  a  sense  of  some 

^  pain  he  had  never  feit  before. 

CHAPTER    III. 
^  AN    UNDERSTANDING. 

^ro.  So  happened  that  Hugh  Wal- 
m?'  although  aware  of  the  friend- 
V  ^xisting  between  the  Stantons 
^A  Paul  Burnham,  had  never  met 
\\\e  latter;  he  had,  however,  drawn 
bis  own  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons 
for  PauPs  Visits  to  the  house,  and  as 
he  brooded  over  the  possibility  of 
something  stronger  than  friendship 
springing  up  between  the  girl  he  had 
set  his  mind  and  heart  upon,  and 
the  newcomer,  he  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  jealous  passions.  His 
recent  rescue  by  this  possible  rival 
only  served  to  intensify  the  hatred 
conceived  for  the  latter. 

The  burning  of  the  snielter  had 

"ot  interfered  with  his  prospects,  as 

J^e  Company  proposed  to  at  once  re- 

^^M  and  even  promised  him  a  better 

«Kompensation   than   ever   when    the 

^ u^  were  again  running. 

*     "^  believed  Mary  could  not  fail 

^Ppreciate   the    ad  van  tage   of   a 

Itvatch   with    him.     His   nature   was 

^00  blunt,  his  ideas  of  life  too  nar- 

fow  to  admit  of  a  comprehension  of 

such  a  character  as  hers.      He  took  it 

for  granted  that  all  that  was  neces- 

sary  to  offer  a  girl  was  a  good  home. 

Enlarging  on  this  thought  tili  he 

actually   made   himself  believe   that 

she  was  as   good  as  his,    he  came 

home  from  his  work  one  evening  in 

lighter  spirits  than  any  time   since 

his  narrow  escape  at    the   smelter. 

His  mother  was  delighted.     She  had 

been  secretly  grieving  at  his  more 

than  ordinary   moroseness   of   late. 

There  was  an  elasticity  in  his  step 

as  he  came  down   stairs   after   tea, 

and  taking  up  his  coat  and  hat  bade 

his  folks  not  to  wait  up  for  him  to 

night,  though  he  didn't  ex  pect  to  be 

late.    His  step  grew  less  confident, 

3(i 


however,  the  nearer  he  approached 
his  destination;  there  was  a  sense  of 
something  to  be  overcome,  for 
although  his  blind  passion  for  Mary 
caused  him  to  view  every thing 
through  a  glamour  and  twist  a  con- 
struction  pleasing  to  himself  from  all 
she  Said  and  did,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain  vague  consciousness  on  his  part 
of  a  repulse  after  every  interview 
occurring  between  them.  His  step 
grew  slower  as  he  neared  the  house, 
and  he  opened  the  gate  with  some 
hesitation.  Is  it  not  so  with  all  such 
lovers  whose  strong  desires  push 
them  madly  forward  to  their  own 
destruction  when  their  instincts 
prompt  them  with  never  to  be 
doubted  intuition  to  tum  and  flee  ? 

But  the  desire  is  invariably  the 
Controlling  power,  and  so  with  Hugh, 
even  though  the  impulse  was  strong 
upon  him  to  tum  back  the  desire  to 
see  her,  to  talk  to  her,  was  stronger, 
and  so,  hesitating  no  longer,  he 
stepped  quickly  up  the  Steps  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  almost  be- 
fore he  knew  it  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  his  supposed  rival,  and 
was  awkwardly  acknowledging  an 
introduction.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  easy,  graceful  manner  of  the 
man  who  stepped  lightly  forward  and 
grasped  his  hand!  The  touch  seem- 
ed  to  burn  deeply  into  Hugh's  palm, 
and  made  his  embarrassment  all  the 
more  complete.  He  was  haunted 
by  all  sorts  of  doubts  and  fore- 
bodings  and  tumed  from  red  to 
white  and  white  to  red,  as  Mary 
took  his  hat  and  coat  and  drew  up 
another  chair  before  the  fire. 
•  His  was  a  wretched  evening  in- 
deed.  In  his  attempt  to  thank  Paul 
for  his  rescue,  he  was  aware  that  he 
showed  to  disadvantage,  and  it  made 
him  inwardly  furious.  He  had  not 
desired  this  man  to  find  him.  Why 
had  he  not  left  him  alone?  He  was 
consumed  with  jealous  hatred  and 
sat  glowering  first  on  Paul,  then  on 
Mary  who  endeavored  to  put  him  as 
much  as  possible  at  his  ease.  Paul 
on  the  other  hand  kept  up  the  con- 
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versation  with  characteristic  ease, 
wondering,  however,  what  could  be 
the  matter  with  the  man.  At  ten 
o'  clock  he  bade  them  all  good-night, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  retiring, 
poor  Mary  was  left  to  her  fate. 

And  what  a  fate  was  in  störe  for 
her!  Hugh  had  fed  the  flame  of  his 
jealousy  tili  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tain  himself. 

As  she  returned  to  her  chair  fer- 
ventiy  wishing  he  would  go,  he  sat 
gazing  moodily  at  the  fire,  his  whole 
being  consumed  with  buming  rage 
and  jealousy. 

For  a  long  time  they  sat  thus, 
neither  speaking  a  word,  then  Hugh 
turning  suddenly  to  the  girl  heaped 
a  torrent  of  reproaches  upon  her  for 
her  cruelty  to  him,  until  his  anger 
getting  the  better  of  what  little  judg- 
ment  he  possessed,  Mary  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  stopping  him  with  an 
imperious  gesture,  inquired  by  what 
right  he  presumed  to  speak  to  her 
in  such  a  manner. 

The  man  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
control  himself,  whilst  Mary  stood 
regarding  him  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pity  and  contempt.  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  carried  it  to  his 
feverish  brow,  then  rose  and  paced 
the  floor;  coming  back  to  his  s6at 
but  not  sitting  down,  he  grasped  the 
back  of  the  chair  with  desperate  en- 
ergy  and  partially  Controlling  the 
fierce  passion  in  his  voice  said: 
**Mary,  I  have  worked  long  and 
«arnestly  to  raise  myself  to  a  position 
where  I  could  not  only  be  independ- 
■ent  of  my  parents,  but  when  the 
proper  time  came,  ask  the  one  on 
whom  my  whole  life  is  centered  tcf 
^hare  my  home  and  my  fortunes. ' ' 

He  paused  and  carried  his  band 
to  his  dry  lips  as  though  he  found  it 
an  effort  to  speak,  the  girl  mean- 
while  regarding  him  with  the  same 
look  as  before.  He  did  not  even 
glance  at  her. 

**I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  could  come  to  her 
and  teil  her  I  had  a  home  for  her;  a 
^ood    position,     one    which    would 


afford  ample  income  for  both  of  us 
to  live  comfortably;  I  did  not  come 
with  that  Intention  tonight,  but  I 
have  no  control  of  myself  when  in 
your  presence,  I ' ' 

"Mr.  Waldron,*'  Mary  interrupt- 
ed  rather  impatiently,  *  'you  had  best 
say  no  more ;  I  implore  you  to  say 
nothing  further.'* 

"But  I  must,"  replied  this  ob- 
durate  individual  as  he  changed 
hands  on  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
clenched  the  one  at  his  side.  **I 
must,*'  he  repeated.  "This  awful 
suspense  is  killing  me,*'  and  as  he 
once  more  wiped  the  great  beads  ol 
Perspiration  from  his  brow,  he  look- 
ed  for  all  the  world  like  he  told  the 
truth.  "You  know  I  love  you, 
Mary, '  *  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
uttered  these  words.  "I  love  you 
with  all  the  strength  of  a  strong 
man 's  nature.  What  I  have,  I  de- 
sire  for  you  alone.  I  have  toiled 
early  and  late  without  regard  for  my 
own  comfort,  I  have  sacrificed  all 
pleasures  that  I  might  be  able  to 
save  that  much  more  for  you.  I 
offer  you  all,  everything,  together 
with  my  life-long  devotion  to  you.' 
Take  them,  Mary,  take  me.  Be  my 
wife." 

"Mr.  Waldron,"  she  slowly  re- 
plied, "it  is  incomprehensible  in 
view  of  all  I  have  tried  to  make  you 
understand  in  the  past,  that  you 
should  insist  on  saying  what  you 
have.  Believe  me,  I  appreciate  your 
offer,  and  passing  over  your  violent 
demonstrations  of  this  evening,  as- 
sure  you  I  am  truiy  sorry  for  you 
but—" 

"Do  not  answer  hastily,"  he  in- 
terrupted,  grasping  at  the  only  straw 
left.  **Vou  had  best  take  time  to 
consider;  therels  no  hurry." 

"I  am  not  answering  ha.stily,"  she 
replied.  "I  would  have  answered 
the  same  had  you  spoken  before, 
and  I  would  answer  the  same  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  It  cannot 
be.  I  would  have  spared  you  this 
and  have  tried  to.  Let  us  not 
speak  flirther  on  the  subject. ' ' 
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Hugh  recoiled  as  though  Struck  a 
mortal  blow,  and  reeled  towards  the 
door.  Mary  pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart. 

'*Come,'*  she  said  as  she  took  up 
bis  coat,  which  he  allowed  her  to 
help  him  with  mechanically.  "Go 
home  like  a  sensible  person,  and 
forget  this  night.  I  will  always  be 
your  friend." 

'*I  know,**  he  said,  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  not  heeding  her  re- 
marks.  **I  know  the  reason  for  all 
this.     I  could  see  it  all  tonight.  *  * 

**I  could  see  it  in  that  man*s  self- 
confident  air;  in  everything  he  said. 
It's  this  Burnham  that*s  poisoned 
your  mind  against  me,  and  he*s  got 
to  answer  for  it, ' '  and  Hugh  picking 
up  his  hat  in  a  fury,  turned  to  leave 
the  house,  but  Mary  placed  herseif 
between  him  and  the  door,  her  eyes 
flashing  angrily. 

**For  shame,"  she  cried  passion- 
ately.  '*You  insult  me.  You  in- 
sult  the  man  that  saved  your  life.  * ' 

Hugh  was  too  desperate  to  be 
gratefol. 

**I  owe  him  no  thanks,'*  he  ex- 
claimed.  **He  treats  me  as  the  dirt 
under  his  feet. ' ' 

*'Mr.  Burnham  neither  thinks  nor 
speaks  of  you,'*  she  scornfully  re- 
plied.  Then  stepping  aside  and 
throwing  the  door  wide  open  she 
continued,  "Mr.  Waldron,  your 
presence  is  a  reproach  to  me.  Go! 
You  have  forfeited  all  consideration 
atmy  hands." 

The  wretched  man  gave  her  one 
last  despairing  look,  then  staggered 
out  into  the  night,  the  door  closing 
behind  him  forever. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
A   MINISTERING   ANGEL. 

Several  cold  snaps,  combined  with 
heavy  frosts,  had  almost  stripped  the 
golden  brown  and  red  foliage  from 
the  trees.  It  had  virtually  rained 
leaves  for  several  days  and  but  little 
remained  of  autumn's  beauty  except 
the  lovely  mild  weather  which  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day  in  this  part 


of  the  country,  almost  up  to  January. 
Two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Hugh's 
courtship  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  while  Mary  regretted  the 
necessity  that  had  compelled  her  to 
wound  him  so  deeply,  she  feit  re- 
lieved  now  that  it  was  all  over  and 
he  understood  the  Situation  clearly. 
She  had  never  encouraged  him,  and 
he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for 
what  had  occurred.  She  was  re- 
counting  a  part  of  the  facts  to  her 
mother  this  sunny  afternoon  while 
they  were  sitting  sewing  together, 
when  the  Bishop  of  the  ward  called. 

He  was  cordially  greeted  by  the 
ladies,  but  would  not  remove  his 
outer  coat  as  he  could  stay  but  a  few 
minutes. 

*  'There  are  '  so  many  things  of 
importance  to  attend  to,  I  can't  spare 
the  time,'*  he  said,  thanking  them 
for  their  cordial  invitation  to  remain. 
He  told  them  a  sad  case  of  a  poor 
old  lady  who  was  without  kith  or 
kin,  and  suffering  from  a  contagious 
malad  y. 

*'The  worst  of  it  is,*'  he  said,  as 
he  bade  them  good  afternoon,  **that 
the  woman  I  had  waiting  on  her  be- 
came  frightened  and  refused  to  re- 
main, and  I  can't  get  anyone  eise  to 
go  near  her,  and  not  only  that  but 
there  is  a  wholesale  scare  in  the 
entire  neighborhood,  owing  to  the 
disease  resembling  smallpox. ' ' 

About  an  hour  after  his  departure, 
Mary  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak  and 
kissing  her  mother  good  bye,  with 
the  remark  that  she'd  return  in  time 
for  supper,  made  her  way  stmight  to 
the  Bishop' s.  Finding  him  at  home 
and  about  to  sit  down  to  an 
early  dinner,  she  bade  him  spare  her 
a  minute,  and  then  to  his  astonish- 
ment  proposed  to  go  herseif  and  take 
care  of  the  old  lady. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever 
since  you  left,"  she  said  quietly, 
**and  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
it.  It  is  some  one 's  duty  to  care  for 
her,  and  why  not  mine?  There's 
no  one  entirely  depending  on  me, 
and  if  anything  happened  I  could  be 
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spared,  but  dear  Bishop  Briggs,  Tm 
not  in  the  least  afraid,  and  with  your 
permission,  TU  return  home,  take 
what  I  require  with  me  and  go 
directly  over  there,  leaving  a  note 
forthefolks." 

The  good  Bishop  was  troubled. 
He  knew  Mary's  quiet  determinatioa 
meant  that  she  would  overcome  all 
op|)Osition.  He  also  knew  something 
of  Hugh*s  infatuation  and  had  no- 
ticed  the  latter' s  utter  despondency 
of  late.  Had  that  anything  to  do 
with  this  ? 

**Mary/'  he  said  hesitatingly, 
'  *you'  re  running  a  great  risk. '  * 

'*Perhaps,'*  she  acquiesced,  *'but 
as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  fear. ' ' 

**Your  parents  will  be  overcome 
with  grief  and  anxiety,"  he  con- 
tinued;  '*I  ought  not  to  consent  to 
this  without  their  knowledge.  Is 
there  any  good  reason  for  your  taking 
such  a  risk  ?* ' 

**None,  except  to  my  duty  before 
God,"  she  rcplied  radiently.  *'Is 
not  that  sufficient?' ' 

Bishop  Briggs  took  both  her  hands 
in  his  and  said  earnestly,  *'God  bless 
you,  Mary.  I  thought  I  knew  you 
well,  but  Tve  but  just  become  ac- 
quainted  with  you.  You  are  free  to 
do  what  you  wish." 

She  hurried  home  and  leaving  the 
note  stating  where  she  was  going  and 
the  reason  therefor,  made  her  way 
at  once  to  her  destination. 

It  was  a  little  old  adobe  house 
with  the  wall  sunk  in  on  one  side  and 
a  crack  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  front.  The  Windows  were 
stuffed  with  old  rags  and  the  chimney 
resembled  the  head  dress  of  a  badly 
intoxicated  man. 

Mary  pushed  open  the  door  and 
stepping  quiedy  into  the  room  found 
she'd  come  none  too  soon.  The 
sufferer  was  in  a  pitiable  plight  and 
moaning  for  water.  Never  hesitat- 
ing  a  moment,  the  girl  went  to  work 
with  a  will  and  after  relieving  the  pa- 
tient's  thirst  proceeded  to  make  her 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  and 
her  own  skill    would  permit.      She 


had  brought  with  her  what  she 
thought  would  be  most  needed,  and 
was  making  a  gruel  when  the  doctor 
arrived.  He  didn*t  seem  pleased  at 
Mary's  presence  notwithstanding  her 
explanation. 

"Why  my  child/'  he  said  kindly, 
'*don't  you  know  you're  almost  cer- 
tain  to  have  that  face  of  yours  disfig- 
ured  for  life,  if  nothing  worse?* ' 

'*I  know,*'  she  replied,  smiling  at 
his  anxious  looks,  **that  l'm  abso- 
lutely  certain  of  alleviating  this  poor 
old  lady*s  sufferings  to  some  extent, 
and  that  is  a  greater  consideration 
than  my  looks.  So  please  don'  t  find 
fault  but  teil  me  what  to  do. ' ' 

He  said  no  more  but  leaving  the 
patient's  medicine  and  directions  for 
Mary,  continued  on  his  rounds. 

Everything  was  in  order  and  Mary 
was  arranging  the  cot  which  had 
been  sent  over  for  her  use,  in  the 
kitchen,  when  she  heard  wheels  at 
the  gate,  and,  going  to  the  door  dis- 
covered  her  visitor  to  be  the  Bishop. 

He  did  not  leave  the  buggy  but 
told  her  he'd  been  to  her  home  and 
after  considerable  persuasion  induced 
her  parents  to  promise  not  to  attempt 
to  see  her.  They  took  it  very  much 
to  heart,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  restrain  them. 

Mary  thanked  him  for  all  he'd 
done,  and  as  he  drove  away  resumed 
her  newly  appointed  duties.  Her 
patient  was  somewhat  delirious,  but 
Mary  could  see  the  grateflil  expres- 
svon  of  her  eyes,  as  she  attended  to 
this  or  that  for  her,  and  she  was  now 
resting  quietly. 

chapter  v. 
twix't  love  and  duty. 

Paul  Burnham's  visits  to  the  Stan- 
tons  were  none  the  less  frequent  after 
his  meeting  with  Hugh,  but  Mary 
had  particularly  stipulated  in  the 
note  that  when  he  called  he  should 
under  no  consideration  be  allowed  to 
know  where  she  was  or  what  she 
was  doing. 

He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand,  therefore,  what  it  meant  when 
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they  told  him  that  Mary  had  gone 
a^ay  on  a  visit. 

He  noticed  the  unusual  distress 
apparent  in  their  foces,  and  it  only 
increased  hls  perplexity. 

Paul  was  a  total  stranger  to  this 
part  of  the  town,  having  met  no  one 
but  the  Stantons  and  Hugh  Wal- 
dron, and  a  littie  neighbor  girl  to 
whom  he'd  given  some  candy,  so  it 
wasn't  at  all  likely  he'd  find  out  the 
true  facts  of  the  case.  He  called  at 
the  house  several  times,  but  the  only 
satisfaction  he  received  was  that  she'  d 
shortly  retum. 

But  litde  pitchers  have  ears,  and 
as  Paul  passed  the  yard  where  the 
particular  littie  pitcher  to  whom  he'd 
given  candy  was  playing  one  even- 
ing^,  she  hailed  him. 

He  stopped  and  waited  for  her  as 
she  came  tripping  down  to  the  gate. 

**Say!"  she  began  unceremon- 
iously,  '*what  d*you  come  around 
for  when  Mary  aint  here?'  * 

This  rather  staggered  him,  but  he 
laughed  and  said  he  didn't  know 
himself  She'd  probably  return 
some  time. 

**It's  too  bad  you  can*t  go  and 
See  her  at  the  sick  lady's,  aint  it?" 
was  the  next  startling  interrogation. 

Paul  was  dumbfounded,  but  did 
not  betray  himself. 

'*How  do  you  know  I  can't?**  he 
inquired,  cautiously  feeling  his  way. 

"Cause  it's  a  horrid  disease  you 
know.  I  heard  Mrs.  Stanton  say 
that  her  Mary'd  be  disfigured  for  life 
through  her  recklessness,  and  she 
cried,  and  the  lady  she  was  talking 
to,  she  cried  too,  and  said,  it  is  all 
nonsense  for  Mary  to  risk  her  life  in 
this  manner;  she  wished  Bishop 
Briggs  hadn't  spoken  of  it,  and  then 
Mrs.  Stanton  still  crying  said  she 
musn*t  talk  that  way — that  perhaps 
it  was  God's  will,  but  oh  if  it  had 
only  been  something  eise  than  a 
small  pox  patient,  and — " 

'  'Smallpox  ?* '  interrupted  Paul, 
the  color  leaving  his  face. 

"Unhum,'*  nodded  the  child,  "you 
see  no  one*d  go  near  the  old  lady. 


and  Mary  heard  of  it  and  went  her- 
seif, and  she*s  the  only  one  who  stays 
there,  and  the  things  she  uses  is  left 
at  the  gate,  cause  no  one' 11  go  in- 
side." 

**Noble-hearted,  heroic  Mary," 
Paul  murmured  as  he  comprehended 
the  Situation. 

"Didn't  you  know  where  she 
was?"  the  child  enquired,  regarding 
him  curiously. 

*'No,  sweetheart,"  he  replied, 
"Can  you  teil  me  where  the  house 
is?" 

She  nodded  a  vigorous  assent. 
**But  you  mustn't  teil  any  one  I  told 
you,  'cause  the  Bishop  don't  want 
anyone  to  go  there.  You  just  go  up 
the  Street  here  four  blocks  and  turn 
to  your  left  about  four  more  and 
you' 11  see  the  house  *way  back  in  a 
big  yard  with  weeds  growin'  all 
round.  You  can't  miss  it,  'cause  it's 
got  a  yellow  sign  with  black  letters 
nailed  on  the  front. ' ' 

Paul  kissed  the  bright  littie  up- 
turned  face  and  saying  good  bye, 
hurried  off  in  the  direction  indicated. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  analyze 
his  feelings.  The  impulse  of  the 
moment  carried  him  as  on  a  tidal 
wave.  The  night  was  equally  beauti- 
ful  as  the  day  but  just  faded  away  in 
the  purple  twilight,  and  the  moon 
peeping  over  the  peaks  of  the 
Wasatch,  shimmered  through  the 
bare  branches  of  the  Lombardys, 
causing  their  giant  shadows  to  ap- 
pear  as  the  advancing  column  of  a 
marching  host. 

Paul 's  mind  was  too  occupied  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  lovely  evening. 
All  his  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  one  purpose,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  reaching  the  littie  gate  leading  to 
the  house  with  the  yellow  sign.  He 
couldn't  see  the  sign,  but  he  knew 
the  place  as  if  by  instinct,  and  step- 
ping  briskly  up  the  walk  he  passed 
around  to  the  rear  where  a  bright 
light  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
watcher.  Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Mary's  quick  ear  detecting 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  she  hastened 
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to  the  door  in  alarm,  and  quickly 
throwing  it  open,  her  eyes  met  those 
of  the  man  she  loved.  The  man  she 
loved  so  dearly,  that  it  filled  her 
with  terror  to  see  him  here,  and  yet 
her  heart  involuntarily  gave  a  joyous 
bound  as  she  realized  what  brought 
him. 

Paul  not  heeding  her  remonstrance 
gathered  her  in  his  arms.  **We 
will  live  or  die  together,"  he  said, 
and  in  that  moment  of  rapture  it 
mattered  littie  to  him  which,  so  long 
as  he  could  be  with  her. 

But  there  was  another  thing  which 
troubled  Mary,  now  she  was  face  to 
face  with  the  issue.  It  was  something 
that  had  entered  her  thoughts  long 
before,  when  she  began  to  find  out 
how  much  she  cared  for  Paul.  She 
was  a  Mormon — her  parents  were 
Mormons,  and  her  grandparents  had 
been  Mormons  before  them.  There 
had  been  no  intermarriage  of  the 
family  with  anyone  outside  the 
Church,  and  Mary  well  knew  that  it 
was  considered  unwise  to  marry  out- 
side of  their  own  people. 
'  She  succeeded  in  getting  Paul  out 
of  the  house,  though  only  by  agree- 
ing  to  accompany  him,  and  as  her 
patient  was  sleeping  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  leave  her,  so  throwing  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  they  walked  slowly  to 
the  gate. 

"You  must  not  remain  here, ' '  she 
Said  firmly  when  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  walk.  "You  must  not," 
she  repeated  half  tearfully,  as  Paul 
carried  her  hand  to  his  Ups.  **Oh! 
Mr.  Burnham!'*  she  cried,  "do  you 
want  to  break  my  heart?'  * 

Paul  was  sure  he  didn't  and  by 
way  of  proving  it,  he  drew  her  to  his 
own  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  while  her  tears 
feil  fast.  "My  noble  Mary,  you 
know  it's  useless  to  arg^e  with  me. 
A  thousand  contagious  diseases  could 
not  drive  me  away  when  I  can  share 
the  peril  with  you." 

"It  isn't  that,"  she  moaned.  "It 
isn't  that.  O,  how  can  I  bear  to  teil 
you?' ' 


Paul  looked  at  her  in  surprise 
while  she  gently  disengaged  herseif 

"Mr.  Burnham,  *  *  she  said,  her  Ups 
quivering,  "I  have  been  very  foolish 
in  allowing  my  heart  to  get  the  better 
of  my  judgment.  There  is  an  im- 
passible  barrier  between  us  which  all 
the  love  we  bear  each  other  can  never 
hope  to  surmount. '  * 

"A  barrier!"  he  cried  in  dismay. 

*  *  Yes, ' '  she  replied.  "  A  Mormon 
girl  should  not  marry  outside  her  own 
Church.  Our  religion  teaches  us  that 
marriage  is  not  only  for  this  life  but 
for  all  eternity  and  should  be  con- 
tracted  only  under  the  holy  ordinan- 
ces  of  our  Church. ' ' 

"In  spite  of  one's  natural  love, 
Mary?' '  he  asked  wistfully. 

She  looked  at  him  half  reproach- 
fuUy.  "O,  Mr.  Burnham,"  she  cried 
despairingly.  "Do  not  tempt  me 
further.  My  love  belongs  to  you. 
My  duty  to  my  religion.  Will  you 
not  believe  me?  I  must  do  my  duty 
and  serve  my  God. '  * 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  in 
the  moonlight,  her  beautiful  face  up- 
raised,  and  loved  her  more  than  ever. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  leave 
you.  ril  promise  anything  but  that. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  give  up  what  is  so 
dear  to  me.  Your  religion,  your 
Church  shall  be  as  sacred  to  me  as 
my  love  for  you." 

She  shooic  her  head  sorrowfuUy. 
"You  don' t  understand, '  *  she  replied. 
*  "^It's  a  Union  forever  with  us. ' '  Then 
putting  her  arms  around  his  neck  she 
looked  up  into  his  face,  her  pure  soul 
shining  through  her  earnest  eyes, 
and  Said,  "Dearest,  are  you  not  satis- 
fied  with  my  love?  If  you  suffer 
through  our  Separation,  will  I  not 
also?  I  shall  pray  always  for  you  and 
for  your  happiness.  Leave  me,  and 
make  my  task  lighter." 

The  man  strained  her  desperately 
to  him,  his  whole  frame  quivering 
with  suppressed  emotion,  then  kiss- 
ing  her  once  reverently  released  her 
and  walked  slowly  away  without  a 
word. 

Mary  stood  watching  him   as  he 
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disappeared  from  view.  It  was  in- 
deed  the  trying  moment  of  her  life. 
When  his  footsteps  were  no  longer 
audible,  she  closed  her  eyes  breath- 
ing  an  inward  prayer  that  she  might 
be  strengthened  in  this  dreadful 
struggle  *twixt  love  and  duty.  As 
she  opened  them  she  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  suppressed  cry  of  distress 
from  the  direction  Paul  had  taken. 
She  strained  her  ears  to  listen  and 
through  the  quiet  night  there  came 
an  indistinct  sound  of  a  scuffle.  She 
sprang  through  the  gate,  running 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer  towards 
the  spot;  fear  never  entered  her 
heart  for  a  moment.  Some  one  was 
in  danger  and  on  she  sped  never 
stopping  tili  she  reached  the  vicinity 
whence  the  cry  came.  Then  as  she 
reduced  her  pace  to  a  rapid  walk, 
her  foot  presentiy  came  in  contact 
with  something  which  roUed  to  one 
side.  and  following  it,  she  picked  up 
a  hat.  Before  she  could  even  so 
much  as  look  at  it,  a  low  moan  told 
her  she  wasn't  here  in  vain.  It  came 
from  the  bushes  near  the  fence,  and 
pushing  her  way  through  them  with- 
out  the  slightest  hesitancy,  a  terrible 
cry  rang  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  as  Mary  for  the  second  time 
that  evening  gazed  into  the  face  of 
the  man  she  loved.  But  oh!  what 
an  altered  fece — what  a  poor,battered, 
bleeding  face!  Suddenly,  like  a 
flash,  Hugh's  threatening  words 
came  back  to  her,  and  looking  in- 
tenüy  at  the  hat,  she  realized  the 
awfiil  truth.  *  *  And  I  sent  him  away 
to  this,*'  she  pitifuUy  cried,  as  she 
hastily  staunched  the  blood  and 
bound  up  his  wounds.  No  feltering 
though,  about  this  girl.  It  was  life 
or  death,  and  the  strength  she  was 
naturally  endowed  with  stood  her  in 
good  stead  now.  The  nearest  house 
was  half-way  up  the  block  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  have  heard  her  cry.  Lift- 
ing  him  in  her  arms  the  brave  girl 
never  stopped  tili  she  reached  her 
destination. 

Between  her  love  for  Paul  and  the 


danger  to  which  she  was  exposing 
these  good  people,  Mary  was  almost 
distracted.  Refusing  to  enter  the 
house,  she  waited  until  the  surgeon 
informed  her  it  was  impossible  to 
teil  when  Paul  would  regain  con- 
sciousness,  then  hastened  back  to 
her  former  charge. 

The  doctor  was  there,  and  after 
listening  to  Mary's  story,  he  insisted 
on  remaining  with  the  old  lady  and 
told  her  to  go  back  to  Paul.  *  There 
is  but  little  danger  now,  and  what 
there  is,  is  only  to  yourself,''  he 
said.  **Our  patient's  so  much  bet- 
ter, and  the  weather's  becoming 
so  much  cooler,  that  I  have  no  ap- 
prehensions.  Tll  drive  around  home 
and  then  to  your  house  while  you'  re 
getting  ready,  and  tomorrow  I  think 
I  can  find  a  nurse.  * ' 

CHAPTER   VI. 
THE    DAWN    OF   A    NEW^   LIFE. 

If  love  and  care  could  recall  one 
who  now  trod  so  near  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  then  there  was  still  hope 
for  him  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
Struck  down  on  that  fatal  night. 
Lying  there  swathed  in  bandages, 
with  consciousness  but  fitflilly  re- 
tuming,  Paul  was  very  close  to  the 
Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
yet  they  still  hoped  and  prayed  that 
he  might  be  spared.  There  had 
been  but  little  change  in  his  con- 
dition  since  the  first  night,  and 
Christmas  was  now  three  days  past. 
His  father  hastily  summoned  by  wire 
had  remained  almost  continually  at 
the  bedside  ever  since  arriving,  and 
Mary  invariably  shared  his  vigils. 
To  him  and  to  her  own  father  she 
confided  her  knowledge  of  the  per- 
petrator  of  the  crime.  The  hat 
which  had  betrayed  this  descendant 
of  Cain,  was  carefully  concealed,  and 
everything  possible  done  to  divert 
suspicion  from  the  real  cause  for 
murder,  Mary  even  asserting  that 
she  heard  several  men  running  away, 
and  that  it  was  undoubtedly  foot- 
pads. 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  poor  Paul. 
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In  his  delirium  he  seemed  to  live  the 
past  two  months  over  and  over 
again,  but  especially  did  his  fancy 
dwell  on  the  night  he  parted  with 
Mary,  and  when  he  would  repeat 
over  and  over  that  her  religion 
would  always  be  as  sacred  to  him, 
as  his  love  for  her,  Mary  would  lay 
her  hand  upon  his  fevered  brow  and 
the  touch  seemed  to  quiet  him.  But 
only  for  a  few  moments,  then  it 
would  be  the  fire  at  the  sm elters 
which  he  fancied  a  hospital  füll  of 
contagion,  and  he*d  rescue  Mary 
from  the  topmost  story,  and  so  his 
mind  wandered  on  from  one  occur- 
rence  to  another,  until  the  day  be- 
lore  New  Year*s,  the  day  the  doctors 
had  agreed  the  crisis  would  come 
and  he'd  either  rally  or  sink. 

Mary,  almost  worn  out  with 
watching,  had  given  up  her  post  to 
his  father  in  the  early  hours  before 
daylight,  but  was  back  again  after  a 
late  breakfast.  The  wounded  man 
had  been  less  delirious  since  yester- 
day,  and  they  were  waiting  anxiously 
for  some  token  of  a  change.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes,  both  his  father 
and  Mary  were  immediately  beside 
him,  and  the  doctor  held  up  a  warn- 
ing  finger.  For  a  few  moments  he 
lay  quietly  looking  straight  before 
him,  then  without  heeding  those 
about  him,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  with  a  deep  sigh  sank  into 
a  profound  slumber. 

"When  he  wakes,*'  the  doctor 
whispered  to  Mary,  "he  will  know 
you.** 

If  ever  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
welled  up  from  a  grateful  heart,  it 
did  from  Mary*s,  and  when  Paul 
woke  and  called  her  name,  she  gent- 
ly  took  his  hand  and  bending  over 
him  whispered  she  was  there  by  his 
side  and  would  stay  there  forever. 

It  was  sometime  before  the  patient 
could  realize  his  surroundings,  but  as 
his  faculties  gradually  assumed  their 
normal  sway  he  remembered  the 
blows  that  had  rained  down  upon 
him,  and  raising  his  hand  to  his  bat- 
tered   head,    asked   how   long   he'd 


been  ill.  They  told  him  and  after  a 
while  brought  his  father  to  his  side. 
This  recalled  him  still  further  to  Jiim- 
self  and  he  wanted  to  talk,  but  Mary 
forbade  it,  and  so  contenting  himself 
with  having  those  he  loved  so  near, 
he  feil  again  into  a  gentie  sleep. 

The  following  day  he  was  improv- 
ing  and  the  doctors  pronounced  the 
crisis  past.  Long  before  Paul  awoke, 
his  faithflil  nurse  was  at  his  side,  and 
as  he  opened  his  eyes,  greeted  him 
with  a  smile  and  a  whispered 
"Happy  New  Year."  Later  on  in 
the  morning  she  spoke  to  him  of 
something  near  her  heart.  She  re- 
pented  the  words  of  that  night,  she 
said,  and  if  he  would  forgive  her,  she 
would  be  his  wife.  It  was  not  that 
she  forgot  her  obligations  to  her 
Church  or  to  God,  but  the  dictates  of 
her  heart  prompted  her  to  cling  to 
the  man  she  loved,  and  she  would 
serve  them  both. 

Dear  Mary !  Could  anyone  blame 
you  for  these  sentiments?  And 
could  anyone  blame  your  lover  for 
blessing  you  as  a  noble,  true,  devoted 
martyr?  And  sooner  than  see  you 
sacrifice  your  duty  to  your  Church, 
to  promise  that  God  helping  him,  he 
would  take  the  covenants  that  would 
place  him  side  by  side  with  you  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  and  thus 
consummate  the  link  for  time  and 
all  eternity. 

Push  aside  the  curtain,  Mary,  and 
look  upon  this  blessed  day.  A  bless- 
ed  day  indeed  since  with  it  comes 
the  dawning  of  a  new  life  for  you 
both.  Back  again  to  the  side  of  him 
you  hold  so  dear,  and  with  his  poor 
wounded  head  against  your  faithfiil 
breast,  listen  to  the  joyful  peal  of  the 
bells  as  they  ring  their  chimes  upon 
the  morning  air  proclaiming  to  the 
earth  "This  is  the  Glad  New  Year.'' 
Harry  R.  Browne. 


Never  yet  was  noble  m^n  but 
made  ignoble  talk.  He  makes  no 
friend  who  never  made  a  foe. —  Ten- 
nyson. 
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BE  THOROUGH   AND  PER- 
SEVERING. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  gentleman 
passed  through  our  city  with  whom 
the  writer  had  some  conversation. 
He  had  recendy  sold  his  business  in 
the  east  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
One  of  the  numerous  trusts  which 
are  becoming  so  common  in  the 
States,  had  found  that  the  purchase 
of  his  concem  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  their  combination,  and 
they,  therefore,  paid  him  a  much 
higher  price  than  they  had  paid  any 
similar  business  which  had  been  in- 
corporated  in  their  association.  Some 
institutions,  larger  than  his,  had  not 
been  bought  at  all,  as  they  were  not 
considered  dangerous  competitors. 
My  conversation  with  this  gentleman 
elicited  the  fect  that  the  reason  for 
this  difference  was  that  the  business, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  propri 
etors,  had  at  its  head  two  men  who 
thoroughly  understood  every  detail 
of  the  labor  which  was  carried  on 
under  their  strict  supervision,  so  that 
had  they  been  deserted  by  any  of 
their  employes  at  any  time,  their 
knowledge  of  the  work  would  enable 
one  or  the  other  to  take  his  position 
and  perform  his  duties. 

For  upwards  of  thirty-five  years 
these  proprietors  had  devoted  their 
best  energies  and  thought  to  the 
development  and  success  of  their  en- 
terprise,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
they  stood  at  the  head  of  their  class 
of  manufecturers,  and  made  them- 
selves  feared  even  by  a  large  and 
wealthy  trust.  The  effect  of  their 
capabilities  upon  their  workmen  was 
also  very  marked.  The  fact  that 
these  proprietors  comprehended 
every  detail  of  the  business,  were 
^miliar  with  the  cost  of  production 


and  the  value  of  men*s  Services  who 
were  engaged  in  the  establishment, 
had  a  tendency  to  check  any  dispos- 
ition  there  might  exist  to  *  'strike.  *  * 
Thus  while  other  businesses  of  a 
similar  character  have  suffered  more 
or  less  through  the  dissatisfaction  of 
their  employes,  this  particular  Com- 
pany never  had  any  difficulty  in  this 
regard.  When  grievances,  either 
real  or  imag^nary,  arose,  the  men  feit 
themselves  at  liberty  to  present  the 
same  to  their  employers,  and  thus 
by  considering  the  matter  carefuUy 
among  themselves,  satisfaction  re- 
sulted  and  trouble  was  averted. 

The  lesson  which  this  incident  con- 
veys  is  one  which  all  our  young 
people  should  thoroughly  learn — 
that  success  and  prosperity  in  almost 
every  instance  follow  persistent  de- 
votion  to  some  honorable  labor, 
whether  it  be  of  a  physical  or  men- 
tal nature.  Those  occupations  which 
are  frequently  considered  the  most 
humble,  can  be  made  very  honorable 
as  well  as  remunerative,  by  the  per- 
sons  adopting  them.  Where  a  man 
impresses  his  character  upon  every 
piece  of  work  he  does,  and  would 
rather  lose  money  than  his  reputa- 
tion  for  honesty,  he  is  bound  to  suc- 
ceed.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which 
has  always  made  men  famous;  that 
they  are  very  strict  in  their  attention 
to  details.  Those  who,  under  every 
circumstance,  allow  nothing  to  pass 
from  their  hands  but  what  bears  the 
impress  of  their  most  excellent 
efforts,  and  who  are  endowed  with  a 
spirit  of  perseverance,  will  undoubt- 
edly  make  their  mark  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  These  characteristics  are  what 
made  Napoleon  renowned  as  a  gen- 
eral;  that  gave  to  Washington  the 
title  of  ''father  of  hiscountry;"  that 
made  Henry  M.  Stanley  the  notable 
explorer  he  is;  that  gave  Thomas  A. 
Edison  renown  as  one  of  the  great- 
est  men  of  the  age;  that  brought  to 
Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  and 
other  great  men  of  our  Church  the 
success  which  crowned  their  labors. 
Without  these  qualifications  men  of 
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talent,  so-called  geniuses,  sink  into 
obscurity  and  do  very  litde  for.them- 
selves  or  others;  notwithstanding 
any  natural  endowments  they  may 
possess. 

A  piece  of  work  excellently  done 
seldom  elicits  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
time  required  for  its  Performance. 
Even  if  this  inquiry  is  made  at  the 
time  of  its  accomplishment,  in  fiiture 
years  it  is  not  considered.  It  is  said 
of  Millet,  the  great  painter,  that  he 
worked  for  twenty  years  to  mere- 
ly  catch  the  natural  glow  of  a  cloud 
and  place  it  upon  his  canvas,  but  the 
time  he  thus  spent,  which  may  have 
been  considered  wasted  time  by  those 
who  lived  with  him  during  that 
period,  was  what  gave  him  the  skill 
and  the  ability  which  has  made  his 
fame  universal.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  Lord  purposely  places  His 
choicest  gifts  where  they  are  most 
difficuit  of  access;  so  that  the  worthy 
may  be  tested  and  tried  in  their  faith 
and  patience  before  acquiring  the 
goal,  whither  so  many  would  go  if 
blessings  could  be  obtained  with  less 
labor  or  fatigue. 

Doubdess  all  young  people  have 
their  day-dreams,  and  picture  to 
themselves  what  they  would  do  if 
they  but  had  certain  opportunities. 
But  whatever  our  positions  may  be, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  we  can 
only  hope  for  success  by  our  own 
persistent  labors,  and  all  should  feel 
ashamed  to  make  the  excuse  for 
non-progress  that  they  have  not 
had  the  privileges  which  would 
enable  them  to  rise.  Opportun- 
ities are  abundant  upon  every 
band  for  the  exercise  of  the  ability 
and  talent  with  which  our  Heavenly 
Fatfier  has  endowed  us,  and  there  is 
no  kind  of  knowledge  or  skill  which 
will  not  at  sometime  or  in  some  way 
in  our  Church  find  room  for  its  em- 
ployment.  Be  determined  to  leam 
something  every  day ;  count  that  day 
lost  in  which  no  progress  is  made; 
follow  steadily  some  chosen  pursuit 
which  is  best  adapted  to  your  talents 
and  natural  abilities;  be  thorough  in 


everything,  however  humble  the  em- 
ployment;  do  not  be  content  with  a 
knowledge  of  any  small  part  of  your 
business,  but  leam  every  detail  com- 
pletely,  so  that  you  can  in  an  emer- 
gency  take  the  place  of  any  man  in 
your  employ.  Such  qualifications 
will  surely  bring  their  reward  in  a 
happy  and  contented  life,  and  in 
the  respect  and  love  of  your  fellow- 
men. 


NEW  YEAR'S  PRIZE  STORIES 

In  competition  for  our  prizes  ot 
$25.00  for  the  best,  and  $10.00  for 
the  second  best  New  Year's  contri- 
butions,  we  received  six  articles, 
which  were  critically  examined,  and 
most  of  which  contained  considerable 
merit.  After  a  perusal  by  the  judges 
of  that  which  was  furnished  the  con- 
clusion  was  that  the  article,  entided, 
**The  Finding  of  the  Pearl,''  by 
Nephi  W.  Anderson,  was  worthy  of 
the  first  prize,  and  that  entiüed,  *'For 
Time  and  Eternity,"  by  Harry  R. 
Browne,  was  worthy  of  the  second. 
Some  of  the  other  articles  we  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  use  in  the  future 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  as  they 
are  well  worthy  of  publication,  and 
show  commendable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  composers  to  excel. 

We  hope  that  the  disposition  mani- 
fested  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
people  of  Utah,  and  especially  of  our 
young  people,  will  be  encouraged  to 
write  for  the  press,  as  the  ability  to 
do  so  intelligently  is  a  gift  which 
nearly  all  will  find  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  at  sometime  or  other  in  the 
future,  to  the  satisfaction  of  them- 
selves and  the  delight  of  olhers. 

Some  of  our  writers  feil  into  the 
error  of  being  too  prolix.  To  such 
the  advice  of  a  very  excellent  literary 
character  of  modern  times  is  applic- 
able, '*Boil  it  down;'*  and  again, 
"Boil  it  down."  The  best  writers 
are  those  whose  point  is  not  con- 
cealed  in  a  mass  of  words,  but  who 
aim  directly  at  the  mark,  and  in  a 
few  brief,   yet  careful  sentences,  say 
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tthey  have  to  say.  Thetiresome 
writers  and  Speakers  are  those  who 
use  many  words  to  express  a  few 
ideas.  Such  people  never  meet  with 
the  favor  and  acceptance  among  the 
masses  which  they  desire. 

Our  advice  to  aJl  writers,  therefore, 
is  to  say  as  much  as  possible  in  a  few 
words,  and  not  feel,  as  one  competi- 
tor  expressed  himself  in  his  communi- 


cation,  that  the  n umher  of  words  of 
his  cqntrihution,  being  far  in  excess 
of  the  required  amount,  be  consider- 
ed  in  the  a warding  of  the  prizes, 
when  the  narrative  itself  was  very 
poor  indeed. 

The  columns  of  The  Contribu- 
TOR  are  open  to  all,  and  we  will  take 
pleasure  in  giving  space  to  every 
worthy  article. 


SCIENCE   AND    MORMONISM. 


I. 

IS    THERE   SPIRIT? 

It  may  seem  stränge  to  some  that 
such  a  question  should  be  asked;  but 
that  the  inquiry  is  at  least  a  profit- 
able one  will  be  readily  seen. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  but  too 
many  intelligent  people  whose 
thoughts  run  in  the  narrow  groove  of 
materialism,  and  who  claim  that  the 
universe  consists  of  matter  alone; 
that  mind  is  simply  an  expression  of 
the  phenomena  which  matter  is  cap- 
able  of  giving  rise  to;  while  others 
daim  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter.  Peculiarly  absurd  though 
such  views  seem  to  be,  it  will  be  wise 
to  pause  for  a  moment  and  carefully 
examine  them. 

In  the  first  place  materialism  over- 
looks  the  importance  of  all  that  is 
Spiritual  and  does  not  consider  it  a  re- 
ality  worth  troubling  about.  The  ar- 
gument  of  Dr.  Carus  is  here  very  ap- 
propriate.  Apres  nous  le  deluge!  was 
the  motto  of  the  French  materialists 
of  the  eighteenth  Century.  '*We 
need  not  trouble,**  they  thought, 
'*about  our  fete  after  death,  for  death 
is  a  finality;  death  ends  all.  There- 
fore, let  US  enjoy  the  present,  let  us 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomor- 
row  we  die.  And  if  a  deluge  is  to 
sweep  over  our  graves,  let  the  deluge 
come.*'  Subsequent  history  is  too 
well  known  to  require  recapitulation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  classes  in 
power,  abandoning  themselves  to  this 


view  gave  themselves  up  exclusively 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  stopped 
at  no  measures  of  oppression  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  sinilil  lusts.  But  the 
deluge  came;  and  with  unrelenting 
severity  of  vengeance  swept  away  the 
guilty,  and  with  them  the  innocent 
also  ! 

There  are  plenty  of  honest  mater- 
ialists who  do  not  see  at  all  the  con- 
eequences  to  which  their  doctrines 
naturally  lead,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  make  them  personally  answerable 
for  results,  or  to  charge  them  with 
having  wilfully  poisoned  the  public 
mind.  There  are  very  few  material- 
istic  philosophers  who  can  be  truth- 
flilly  stigmatized  as  frivolous  or  im- 
moral; on  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
are  indubitably  honest  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  search  for 
truth.  Nor  should  other  thinkers — 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case — who 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  doubt  their 
honesty,  or  make  insinuations  against 
their  personal  character,  simply  be- 
cause  materialism  leads  to  immorality 
and  undermines  the  public  welfare. 
Nevertheless  we  can  not  close  our 
eyes  to  facts;  and  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said  that  the  direct  result  of  material- 
ism is  immorality.  Indeed  this  must 
be  one  of  the  most  powerflil  causes 
of  its  condemnation. 

But  let  US  examine  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  see  wherein  lie  its  fallacies. 
Matter  is  generally  defined  as  '  'any- 
thing  w^hich  can  affect  one  or  more 
of  our  ^\^  senses."     There  are  two 
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properties  which  are  always  insepar- 
ably  connected  with  material  things; 
yet  in  the  term  '^matter*'  they  are 
not  included;  viz.,  (i)  motion  and 
(2)  form.  If  we  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter of  an  object,  we  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  particles  of  which 
it  consists,  and  take  no  notice  of  the 
forms  or  relations  that  obtain  among 
the  particles  or  of  their  motions. 
We  simply  perceive  their  quantity 
in  mass,  without  reference  to  any 
one  of  their  many  other  qualities. 

Now  it  is  simply  inconceivable  to 
separate  matter  from  all  form  or 
from  all  motion.  We  can,  perhaps, 
impart  to  a  piece  of  matter  raore  or 
less  motion  —  perhaps  change  or 
modify  its  form.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  take  away  all  motion  or  all  form. 
There  is  consequentiy  no  such  thing 
in  the  universe  that  would  be  all 
matter  alone,  i.  e.,  abstract  matter 
void  of  all  motion  and  without  any 
shape  or  form.  There  may  be  rela- 
tive rest;  there  can  be  no  absolute 
rest.  Matter,  there  may  be,  without 
any  regulär  form,  but  matter,  there 
cannot  be,  without  any  form  at  all. 
Neither,  on  the  other  band,  can 
there  be  any  mere  forms,  since  the 
forms  of  reality  are  those  of  matter; 
not  mere  motion;  since  motion  is  a 
change  of  place  among  material  par- 
ticles. Therefore,  matter  does  not 
coutain  the  totality  of  that  which  is. 
Plato  proposed  the  theory  that  ab- 
stract ideas  are  the  only  true  reali- 
ties,  and  that  the  things  from  which 
we  have  abstracted  these  are  mere 
shams  or  transient  appearances. 
This  is  idealism  and  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  above  is  as  equally  untena- 
ble  on  scientific  grounds,  as  materi- 
alism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  person  who  ex- 
amines  these  things  candidly,  that 
the  World  is  spiritual  in  its  inmost 
nature.  As  Alfred  Rüssel  Wallace 
says:  "Looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  most  rigidly  scientific  point  of 
view  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  world  of  spirit  to 
which  the  world  of  matter  is  alto- 


gether subordinate,''  There  can,  in- 
deed,  be  no  doubt  about  this  fect. 
The  spiritual  clearly  animates  every 
particie  of  matter  and  ap.pears  in  its 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  develop- 
ment  in  the  human  soul.  The  more 
we  examine  the  different  properties 
of  matter  the  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  must  we  become  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  potentiality  in  every 
particie  of  matter,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  please — ^spirit,  soul,  intel- 
ligence  or  formalism.  This  is  at 
once  the  most  rational,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  reverent  view  that 
can  be  offered  for  the  so-called 
phenomena  of  matter.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  and,  indeed,  it  is  admitted 
by  most  materialists  that  feeling  is  a 
property  inseparable  from  matter. 
The  motions  of  every  atom  take 
place  according  to  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics  and  are  accompanied  not 
with  feelings  but  with  the  Clements 
of  feeling.  A  moment*s  reflection  will 
make  this  clearly  manifest.  The 
feeling  that  takes  place  in  organized 
substances,  such  as  our  bodies,  dur- 
ing  activity  is  not  a  product  of  its 
mechanical  motion,  (i.  e.,  motion  is 
not  changed  into  feeling,)  but  it  is  a 
phenomenon  that  accompanies  its 
mechanical  motions.  Mechanical 
motions  and  the  elements  of  feeling 
thus  run  parallel  to  each  other;  and 
special  combinations  of  these  ele- 
ments form  the  phenomena  we  call 
feelings. 

The  elements  of  the  spiritual  must 
thus  be  conceded  as  a  universal  prop- 
erty of  matter.  Nature  is  not  dead, 
it  is  alive;  it  bears  in  its  bosom  the 
germs  of  spirituality  which  we  call 
life.  Spirit  will  therefore  be  seen  to 
be  a  special  combination,  a  special 
form,  the  mechanical  parallelism  ol 
which  is  found  in  the  activity  of  liv- 
ing  substance;  and  the  growth  of 
the  spiritual  will  thus  be  seen  to  be 
dependent  to  a  great  exten t  upon  the 
growth  of  the  organism.  Science 
traces  the  laws  of  form  everywhere, 
They  are  our  guides  and  Instruments 
of  research.      Thus  the  motions  of 
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celestial  bodies  are  reduced  to  sim- 
ple arithmetical  formulas.  Simil- 
arly  the  problem  of  the  chemical 
Clements  would  be  solved,  as  it  is 
sure  some  »day  to  be,  if  it  could  be 
deraonstrated  that  the  different  kinds 
of  matter  as  oxygen,  carbon,  iron 
etc.,  are  simply  special  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  substance  only,  and 
that  their  different  properties  are 
natural  consequences  of  their  differ- 
ence  in  configuration,  motion  and 
density.  The  spiritual,  therefore, 
appears  in  its  glory  in  organized  life 
and  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment  amongst  us  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  spirit  of  man. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence  of  the  spiritual  in  the  universe 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  existence  of 
God  must  necessarily  be  conceded. 

If  we  understand  by  the  spirit  of 
a  thing  that  which  gave  and  still 
giyes  form  to  it  so  as  to  make  it  the 
thing  it  is,  we  are  making  a  perfectly 
legidmate  assumption. 

Thus  in  the  human  body  the  form 
ceases  to  exist  at  death,  when  the 
"spirit"  is  separated  from  it.  It  . 
necessarily  follows  that  in  so  far  as 
"form"  is  present  in  the  universe, 
there  must  be  some  spirit  in  the 
universe  whose  inftuence  preserves 
all  things  in  such  a  wonderfully  mar- 
velous  form.  This  spirit  we  call 
God.  God  accordingly  is  conceiv- 
able  as  the  law  that  shaped,  and  is 
?till  shaping  the  world,  that  is  form- 
^ng  and  ever  re-forming,  evolving 
and  ever  re-evolving  the  universe. 
God  is  the  fiictor  that  created  vege- 
^Me  and  animal  life  upon  earth. 
^is  is  the  light  of  mentality,  that 
"^hes  up  in  consciousness  and  finds 


its  divinest  expression  in  the  clear 
thought  of  articulate  speech.  His  is 
the  moral  law  that  binds  human 
Society  and  leads  it  to  ever  grander 
ideals,  to  always  higher  goals  and 
aspirations. 

The  formative  principles  of  the 
universe  which  we  call  laws,  cannot 
be  supposed  by  any  Stretch  of  imag- 
ination  to  exist  of  themselves,  apart 
from  matter.  Neither  could  they 
be  evolved  from  matter.  They  are 
plainly  replete  with  contrivance,  de- 
sign  and  purpose.  They  imply  con- 
sciousness and  thought  of  a  marvel- 
ous  nature,  on  the  part  of  an  evidently 
omniscient  Designer  and  Creator. 

No  more  powerful  Statement  of 
the  existence  of  this  Supreme  Being 
can  be  adduced  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  H.  Huxley,  who  in  that 
delightfully  terse  and  thoroughly 
emphatic  way,  peculiarly  his  own, 
says:  * 'To  suppose  that  amongst  the 
countless  myriads  of  creations,  there 
is  no  intelligence  as  infinitely  greater 
than  man's,  as  man's  is  greater  than 
a  black  beetle's.  No  being  endowed 
with  the  capabilities  of  framing  the 
course  of  the  universe  in  a  manner 
more  capable  than  man,  as  man  is: 
more  capable  than  a  snail,  is  not 
merely  baseless  and  absurd,  but  im- 
pertinent as  well."  We  think  we 
have  thus  clearly  established  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  is  conceded 
to  be  the  most  difhcult,  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  spirit,  and  the  ques- 
tion  we  propounded  at  the  opening 
of  the  chapter  must  be  answered 
from  the  halls  of  science  with  a 
decided  affirmative. 

Geo.  F.  Phillips,  M.  A., 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 


M.  I. 

BY    MILTON    H. 
GOSPEL. 

Lecture  7. 
priesthood  i. 


MANUAL,    PART  II. 

HARDY  AND  GEORGE  H.  BRIMHALL. 

able  System  of  government;  (r)  the 
moving,  directing,  Controlling,  gov- 
erning or  presiding  agency,  right 
and  authority  vested  in  the  Godhead 


^^divisions: — i.    What  it  is;  (a)    and  delegated  to  man  for  hisgovern- 
^^  eternal  principle;  (^)  unchange-    ment,   education,   salvation   and   ex- 
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altation;  {d)  the  power  and  au thority 
by  which  worlds  are  created  and 
permanent  laws  for  their  perpetuity 
ordained;  {e)  the  only  source  and 
and  Channel  whence  life,  liberty  and 
all  blessings  come.  2.  Nctture;  {a) 
everlasting;  (J>)  without  beginning  or 
end;  (^)  all  powerful;  (öf)  establish- 
ing,  organizing,  building  up,  and 
governing  power  and  authority  of 
the  church  of  God ;  (<?)  the  power 
by  which  all  things  are  created  and 
sustained.  3.  Source  to  man;  direct 
from  God  (see  Doc.  and  Cov.,  secs. 
107  and  84;  CONTRIBUTOR,  Vol.  III» 
pp.  33»  65-6^5).  4.  How  conferred; 
\a)  by  whom;  (^)  upon  whom;  {c) 
for  what  purpose.  Ref.  Comp.  pp. 
64-72;  Heb.  vii ;  Contributor, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  i;  Vol.  X.,  pp.  361- 
363;  Vol.  X.,  pp.  307-311;  Items 
on  Priesthood. 

Self-revüw: — i.  What  is  the 
Priesthood?  2.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  Priesthood  ?  3.  What  is  the 
source  of  the  Priesthood  to  man?  4. 
Trace  the  line  or  order  of  the  Priest- 
hood from  the  time  of  Adam  down  to 
the  present  time.  5.  How  is  the 
Priesthood  conferred? 

Lecture  8. 

SACRAMENT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Subdivisions: — Origin.  ^Object.  — 
By  whom  administered. — *To  whom 
administered. — How  administered; 
(a)  preparation;  (J>)  blessing;  (^) 
Order  in  passing.*  Ref.  Comp.  p. 
198;  D.  and  C.  sec.  77-79;  III 
Nephi,  18:  1-12;  Mark  XIV;  Peari 
of  Great  Price,  p.  58. 

Self-review: — i.  Where,  when, 
and  by  whom  was  this  sacrament 
instituted?  2.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  this  ordinance?  3.  Repeat  the 
prayer  for  the  bread.  4.  Repeat 
the  prayer  for  the  water.  5.  Explain 
the  Order  of  passing. 


♦Note.  i.  Begin  wiih  the  highest  author- 
ity present.  2.  Persons  ofüciating  partake  last. 
3.  Partake  with  the  righfliand,  ungloved. 


BIBLE—OLD  TESTAMENT, 
{Mosaü  and  Prop kette  Dispen- 
sation contintied, ) 

Lecture  7.  • 

ISRAEL   UNDER   THE  JUDGES. 

Subdivisions: — i.  First  servitude 
of  the  Israelites,  under  Cushan,  king 
of  Mesopotamia  (141 3). — Othniel 
defeats  Cushan,  and  is  judge  over 
Israel  forty  years.  2.  Second  servi- 
tude of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
Moabites  (1342)  and  subjugation  of 
Moab  by  Ehud,  the  judge.  3.  Third 
servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
Canaanites  (1305)  and  Deborah,  the 
prophetess,  judge  in  Israel.  4. 
Fourth  servitude  of  the  Israelites, 
under  the  Midianites,  (1252)  and  de- 
liverance  by  Gideon,  (sacredness  of 
covenant, )  the  judge.  5.  Fifth  ser- 
vitude of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
Ammonites  (1205)  ^^^  deliverance 
by  Jephthah,  judge  in  Israel  (sacred- 
ness of  covenant  ) — Eli,  the  priest, 
judges  Israel.  6.  Sixth  servitude  of 
the  Israelites,  under  the  Philistines, 
forty  years.  7.  Ruth 's  constancy. 
Time  1426  to  1095  B.  C.  Ref. 
Judges;  Ruth;  Josephus,  Bk.  V,  eh. 
ix. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
cause  of  servitude  of  the  Israelites 
under  King  Cushan?  2.  How  long 
did  the  children  of  Israel  serve  the 
Moabites?  3.  Who  was  the  deliverer 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  Midianite 
captivity?  4.  Show  that  the  Lord 
does  not  depend  upon  numbers  for 
victory.  5.  Repeat  the  inspirational 
expression  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  at  the 
time  she  was  advised  to  return  to  her 
country. 

Lecture  8. 
israel  under  the  kings. 

Special  topic;  Saul  first  king  in 
Israel,  i.  Samuel  the  prophet;  (a) 
his  calling,  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord; 
(^)  his  ministry.  2.  Saul's  reign. 
Time,  1095  to  588  B.  C.  Ref.  I 
Samuel,  i  to  15;  Josephus  book  VI, 
chap.  i-viii. 

Self-review: — i.   Wiiat  is  said  of 
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the  worth  of  divine  instruction  in  the 
early  days  of  Samuel?  2.  Where, 
when,  and  how  was  Samuel  called  to 
be  a  prophet  to  Israel?  3.  How 
came  Saul  -to  be  found  among  the 
prophets?  4.  What  was  the  char- 
acter  of  the  first  king  of  Ismel;  («) 
physically;  (^)  spiritually;  (r)  in- 
tellectually?  5.  What  was  the  cause 
of  King  SauPs  rejection  ? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON, 

{Nephitic   Dispensation  continuedS) 

The  Reign  ofthe  Judges. 

Lecture  7. 

general  moroni. 

Time,  74  B.C. 

Subdivisions: — ^The  armorial  pre- 
parations  ofthe  Nephites. — The  great 
Commander*  s  reliance  upon  God  and 
his  profound  respect  for  Alma,  and 
unswerving  confidence  in  the  proph- 
ecies. — ^The  plan  of  battie;  (a)  Mor- 
oni's  Position;  {b)  the  position  of 
General  Lehi. — The  engagement  at 
Sidon  River;  (a)  the  battie  cry  of 
freedom;  (^)  rout  and  dismay  ofthe 
Lamanites;  (r)  Zarahemla's  partial 
capitulation  by  command  of  Moroni; 
(^)  renewal  of  the  terrible  conflict; 
{e)  final  surrender  of  the  Lamanites. 
Ref.  Alma  xliii  and  xliv,  and  Church 
Compendium,  p.  292. 

Self-review: — i.  When  did  Gen- 
eral Moroni  live?  2.  In  whom  did 
Moroni  chiefly  trust  for  victory?  3. 
Give  proof  that  Moroni  desired  to 
save  life  rather  than  to  destroy  it.  4. 
Where  is  the  River  Sidon,  and  what 
is  it  now  called  ?  (See  Dictionary  of 
Book  of  Mormon. )  5.  What  motive 
prompted  Moroni  to  take  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  Nephite  forces  in  war  ? 

Lecture  8. 

alma  and  his  three  sons. 

Time,  70  B.C. 

Subdivisions: — H  is  com  man  d  ment 
to  Helaman;  (a)  the  sorrows  of  the 
condemned  contrasted  with  the  joy 
of  the  redeemed;  (^)  the  transmis- 
sion  of  the  records  to  Helaman.  2. 
Alma's  commandments  to  Shiblon; 


{a)  his  testimony  ol  angehe  Visitation ; 
(^)  his  instructions  as  regards  the 
only  means  of  salvation;  (r)  his  ad- 
monition  against  vanity  ;  (öf)  his 
exhortation  to  temperance  and  so- 
briety.  His  commandment  to  Cori- 
anton  ;  (a)  the  reproof ;  (^)  the 
resurrection  ;  (r)  the  nature  and 
justice  of  the  restoration;  (öf)  the 
atonement,  its  necessity  and  effects. 
Ref.  Alma  xxxvi-xlii. 

Seif-review: — i.  Name  the  three 
sons  of  Alma,  and  mention  the  in- 
clinations  of  each.  2.  What  does 
Alma  say  is  the  only  medium  of 
salvation?  3.  For  what  did  Alma 
reprove  his  son  Corianton?  4.  What 
was  Alma's  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
State  of  the  Spirit  during  the  time 
between  death  and  the  resurrection? 
5.  Explain  the  doctrine  of  restor- 
ation briefly  as  given  by  Alma? 

Lecture  9. 
the    sublime   consummation   of 
the  works  of  alma  the  pro- 
phet, seer  and  revelator. 
Time,  74  B.  C. 

Subdivisions: — i.  His  authorita- 
tive  catechisation  and  blessing  of  his 
son  Helaman.  2.  His  remarkable 
prophecy.  3.  His  blessing.  4.  His 
prophetic  cursing.  5.  His  m)ster- 
ious  Moses-like  departure.  Refer- 
ence,  Alma  45. 

Self-review:' — i.  Repeat  the  three 
test  questions  put  to  Helaman  by 
his  father,  Alma?  2.  What  was 
Alma*s  special  prophecy  to  Helaman? 
3.  For  whose  sake  did  Alma  bless 
the  earth?  4.  To  whom  did  he 
curse  the  land  ?  5.  What  was  the 
supposed  final  fate  of  Alma  ? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

{Dispeyisation   of  the   Meridian   of 

Times  continued. ) 

Lecture  7. 
paul's  epistle  to  the  ephesians. 
Subdivisions: — The  dispensation  of 
the  fullness  of  times. — The  fixedness 
ofthe  law  of  adoption;  (ö')  one  Lord, 
(^)    one   faith,    (r)  t)ne  baptism. — 
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Exclusion  of  evil  by  the  preoccupancy 
of  good.  Time,  about  62  A.  D.  Ref. 
Ephesians. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  meant 
by  the  "Dispensation  of  the  fullness 
of  times?"  2.  Explain  the  expres- 
sion,  **one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism."  3.  Repeat  the  11,  12,  13 
and  14  verses  of  chapter  iv.  4. 
What  lessons  of  obedience  are  taught 
in  this  lecture?  5.  What  courageous 
and  inspiring  admonition  is  given  in 
the  last  chapter  of  this  text  reference? 

Lecture  8. 

paul*s   epistles   to  the  philip- 

pians  and  colossians. 

Subdivisions :  —  Godly  ambition 
(Phil.  chap.  ii,  5-7) — Baptism  a 
type  of  burial  and  resurrection. — 
Eternal  riches. — Grace  and  dignity 
of  Speech.  Time,  about  62  A.  D. 
Ref     Philippians  and  Colossians. 

Self-review: — i.  What  important 
rule  of  thought  is  given  in  Philippians 
iv,  8?  2.  Show  that  baptism  is  a 
type  of  burial  and  resurrection?  3. 
Compare  v.  8,  chap.  iv,  Phil.,  with 
Thirteenth  Article  of  Faith.  4. 
What  important  lesson  in  mutual 
improvement  is  taught  in  this  lec- 
ture, (chap.  3)?  5.  What  valuable 
instruction  in  respect  to  speech  or 
conversation  is  given  in  this  lecture? 

Lecture  9. 

PAUL'S    EPISTLE   TO   TIMOTHY. 

Subdivisions: — ^The  necessity  of 
government;  (ä)  seif;  (^)  home;  {c) 
public. — The  dignity  and  honor  of  a 
Deacon's  official  duties. — ^The  pre- 
ference  of  entreaty  to  rebuke. — The 
evil  of  gossip. — The  danger  of  tam- 
pering  with  temptation. — The  error 
of  discussing  inappröpriate  questions. 
— ^The  social  corruption  of  the  last 
days.  Time,  65  A.D.  Ref  I  and 
II  Timothy. 

Self-reviezv: — i.  What  qualifica- 
tion  is  essential  to  a  public  officer  ? 
2.  Why  should  everyone  avoid  crim- 
inal  gossip?  3.  Why  should  we  not 
tamper  with  temptation  ?  4.  What 
is  the  result  of  vain  contending  ?     5. 


What  is  the  consequence  of  discuss- 
ing inappröpriate  questions? 

AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

Lecture  i. 

discoveries. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  Norsemen; 
{a)  time  of  their  discovery  ;  {b) 
place;  {c)  circumstances;  {d)  results. 
2.  Columbus;  {a)  brief  biography; 
(^)  his  inspirational  idea  (see  Book 
of  Mormon  I  Nephi,  xiii,  12);  {c) 
extent  of  his  discovery;  {d)  results 
of  his  work.  3.  The  Cabots;  {a) 
time,  {b)  place  discovered;  {c) 
effects  of  their  work;  4.  Amerigo 
Vespucci;  (a)  time;  {b)  the  nam- 
ing  of  America.  5.  Magellan;  {a) 
finding  a  way  around  the  earth;  {b) 
time;  (^)  effects  of  his  work.  Ref 
Montgomery's  or  other  American 
history. 

Self-review: — i.  Howmanyyears 
after  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
Europe  was  the  discovery  of  America? 
2.  What  book  was  a  great  factor  in 
aiding  the  spirit  of  discovery  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury? 3.  Under  whose  authority  did 
the  Cabots  discover  the  mainland  of 
America?  4.  How  came  the  new 
World  to  be  called  America  f  5. 
Name  the  places  discovered  by  Col- 
umbus and  by  the  Cabots?  6.  Give 
dates  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
Norsemen  and  the  Cabots?  7.  How 
came  the  Norsemen  to  discover  the 
Western  continent  ?  8.  Why  was  the 
Norsemen' s  discovery  of  no  practical 
value?  9.  What  Instrument  made 
the  deliberate  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 
practicable  ?  10.  What  proof  have 
you  that  Columbus  was  aided  by 
special  inspiration  in  his  work  ? 


We  live  no  more  of  our  time  than 
we  spend  well. — Carlyle. 

It  requires  more  than  mere  genius 
to  be  an  author. — Bruyere, 

We  credit  most  our  sight;  one  eye 
doth  please  our  trust  far  more  than 
ten  ear-witnesses. — Herrick, 
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In  thewriter's  last  article,  if  it  is 
&ir  to  dignify,  by  such  a  term,  these 
scattering  leaves  from  the  Journal  of 
an  obscure  Hfe,  the  reader  was  told 
something  about  the  two  Pharaohs  of 
the  Bible  record,  and  ail  that  is 
worth  reviewing  of  the  evil  days 
whidi  came  upon  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra; the  Story  of  their  brief  life, 
its  Short  love  and  long  decay;  but 
incidentally ,  mention  was  omitted  of  a 
personage  of  far  greater  importance, 
the  Apostle  St.  Mark,  who  went  to 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  A. 
D'  55,  and  introduced  Christianity, 
after  which  the  worship  of  the 
Eg>'ptian  gods  Isis  and  Osiris,  rapid- 
ly  declined.  Alexandria  became  a 
ntirsery  of  rival  sects;  and  to  their 
zealand  leaming  the  modern  world 
owes  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  mosques 
at  Cairo,   one  in  particular,   that  of 
Sultan    Hassan,    is  regarded  as  the 
fi^^t     It  marks  the  reign  of  Has- 
san, and  was  completed  A.  D.  1 360, 
after  a  labor  of  three'years,  and  an 
outlay  of  three  thousand  dollars  a 
day;  so  impressed  are  the  Cairenes 
with  its  splendor  over  other  mosques, 
that  they  believe  in  a  legend  which 
says  the  Sultan  ordered  the  band  of 
the  architect  to    be   amputated,    in 
Order  to  prevent  him  from  designing 
another  which  might  equal  it;  fool- 
ishly  ascribing  to  the  band  what  was 
due    to    the     brain.       In    another 
mosque,  one  containing  the  tomb  of 
a  former  Caliph,  the  attendant  Egyp- 

4  a 


tian  points  out  a  stone  slab  brought 
from  Mecca,  on  which  Mohammed 
stepped  and  left  an  impression  an 
inch  deep,  which  I  need  scarcely 
add,  is  much  deeper  than  the  im- 
pression it  leaves  on  the  average 
visitor. 

In  the  village  of  Gizeh,  three 
miles  distant  from  Cairo  on  the  op- 
posite  side  of  the  Nile,  is  contained 
the  most  instructive  and  valuable 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  World.  The  mummies  are  es- 
pecially  interesting,  assuredly  those 
of  the  Pharaohs,  which  are  well 
preserved,  the  features  being  clear, 
and  the  expression  distinct;  accord- 
ing  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression 
made  bis  son  Meneptah  bis  co-regent 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  bis  reign, 
and  must  have  nearly  reached  the 
age  of  one  hundred  at  bis  death; 
there  lie  near  bis  own  mortal  re- 
mains  those  of  bis  grandfather  Seti 
I.;  then  come  the  mummies  of 
queens,  princes  and  priests,  one  ot 
the  former  having  an  infant  at  the 
foot  of  the  open  coffin;  in  one  of 
a  princess  the  incision  in  the  left 
side  for  the  process  of  embalming 
can  be  seen.  In  some  of  the  royal 
mummies  glass  or  enamel  eyes  were 
inserted,  giving  them  a  very  life-like 
appearance,  the  artificial  orbs  being 
in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  produced 
in  the  present  age.  Many  niumrnies 
of  animals,  cats,  dogs,  gazelies, 
geese,  etc.,  have  been  taken  from 
the  tombs,  also  a  fraudulent  mummy 
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composed  of  rags  and  other  rubbish 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
sarcophagus  by  robbers  who  stole 
the  original.  The  collection  of  gold 
jewdry  is  large  and  curious,  especi- 
ally  that  worn  by  an  Egyptian  queen 
three  thousand  years  ago.  In  some 
instances  wooden  panels  were  found 
placed  over  the  faces  of  the  dead  and 
these  contained  a  portrait  of  the  de- 
ceased;  the  mineral  pigments  which 
they  always  used  in  Egyptian  art, 
having  withstood  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  colors  are  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
if  laid  on  yesterday,  and  they  show 
more  than  any  other  relics,  how  peo- 
ple  looked  and  dressed  four  thousand 
years  ago.  Their  national  museum 
also  contains  the  oldest  statue  in 
Egypt,  and,  therefore,  in  the  world; 
the  life-size  wooden  figure  of  a  man 
dug  up  near  the  ruins  of  Memphis, 
fifteen  miles  from  Cairo.  This  figure 
and  the  Pharoahs  are  regarded  by 
Egyptologists  as  the  gems  of  the 
unrivaled  collection. 

**No  sir,  I  don't  speak  a  word  of 
the  d  d  language,*'  replied  a  New 
Yorker  whom  I  asked  on  a  Nile  boat 
one  day  if  he  spoke  Arabic,  the  lan- 
guage  of  modern  Egypt;  neverthe- 
less  it's  advisable  for  strangers  to 
understand  the,  to  them,  four  princi- 
ple  words  of  the  native  tongue;  the 
first  is  ßacksheeshy  a  donation,  the 
ever-constant  cry  of  children  and 
beggars,  and  to  meet  the  ceaseless 
strain  on  purse  and  temper,  there  are 
three  words,  imshee  (scat!  get  out!) 
mafeesh  (no,  nothing)  or  bookrah 
(tomorrow).  The  last  word  I  re- 
served  for  the  usual  horde  of  boot- 
blacks,  tili  one  day  a  little  burnt- 
umbered  Arab  yelled  back  in  good 
English,  **what  time  tomorrow?" 
After  that  collapse  of  the  writer, . 
mish-mesh,  was  substituted,  a  slang 
Arabic  term  meaning,  *'when  the 
apricots  get  ripe,*'  about  as  definite 
in  that  land,  as  **once  upon  a  time" 
in  this  country. 

More  picturesque  people  were 
never  seen,  and  many  of  their  maid- 
ens  remind    me  of  Venetian  girls  I 


saw  on  the  Adriatic  lagoons  twenty 
years  ago.  The  thoroughfares  are 
füll  of  Strange  noises,  color,  life 
and  motion;  füll  dress  and  semi- 
nudity  brushing  by  in  contact;  beg- 
gars and  thieves  and  loafers  asleep 
on  the  curbstones  with  faces  upturned 
in  the  füll  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun, 
while  naked  children  of  a  blue-black 
color  are  making  modern  mud-pies ; 
this  last  shade  of  interesting  humanity 
are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the 
time  of  Candace,  that  Ethiopian 
queen  who  once  feil  upon  Egypt  like 
a  lioness  on  a  traveler  belated  in  the 
desert.  The  spawn,  or  children 
rather,  always  have  a  legion  of  flies 
swarming  about  their  faces  and  rim- 
ming  their  eyes;  the  insects  though 
small,  show  all  the  activity  of  their 
race  and  are  never  by  any  chance 
brushed  aside,  not  even  from  an  infant 
in  its  mother's  arms;  some  travelers 
wonder  how  the  children  stand  it — 
the  writer' s  sympathies  are  with  the 
flies. 

On  arriving  at  Cairo  two  phases  of 
the  land  are  ever  on  the  mind,  the 
bazars  and  the  pyramids;  I  take 
them  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
bazars  the  various  trades  and 
nationalities  have,  as  a  rule,  separate 
quarters;  there  is  the  Egyptian  ba- 
zar,  the  Persian  bazar,  and  the 
abode  of  the  Moors  who  seil  blankets, 
Fez  Caps  and  other  articles  charac- 
teristic  of  their  country;  from  the 
Barbary  coast,  in  a  district  called 
**within  the  Chainus,"  barricaded 
against  donkeys,  cameis  or  vehicles, 
are  displayed  silks  and  other  Leba-  . 
non  and  Constantinople  goods;  far- 
ther  on  lies  the  gold  and  silver  bazar 
where  native  jewelry  is  weighed  in 
the  scales  against  the  purchaser's 
coin,  and  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
added  for  manufacturing  and  the 
alloy  in  the  coin,  only  pure  metal 
being  used  in  their  omaments.  Then 
follows  the  drug,  spiee  and  perfume 
bazar,  some  of  the  latter,  heavy  and 
pungent  oriental  odors,  run  into 
fancy  prices;  the  shops  are  generally 
of  one  Story,  but  when  two  or  more 
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occur,  each  succeeding  story  pro- 
jects  over  the  one  beneath,  while  all 
are  covered  in  overhead  with  Sky- 
lights and  matting,  leaving  the  arter- 
ies  of  traffic  in  a  cool  environment. 
As  in  China,  the  shops  rarely  exceed 
sixteen  feet  in  width  and  twenty  in 
depth.  Here  in  the  dim  twilight 
sits  the  impassive,  unspeakable  Ori- 
ental,  as  in  a  trance,  and  smokes 
serenely  or  prays  devoutly  as  the 
Smoking  or  praying  hours  revolve 
around  him;  should  you  contemplate 
a  purchase,  tiny  cups  of  ebony-black 
coffee  and  cigarettes  are  passed 
around,  you  sink  languidly  on  the 
Persian  rüg  or  Turkish  mat  lyin^  in 
front  and,  glancing  at  everything  but 
the  one  thing  desired,  assume  an 
indifference  you  cannot  feel,  well 
knowing  that  the  half  or  even  a 
third  of  the  price  asked  will  finally 
be  accepted;  meanwhile  the  crowd 
ebbs  and  flows  unceasingly;  a  water 
carrier  goes  by  with  a  pig-skin  newly 
filled,  the  hair  left  on,  the  skin  of 
the  legs  and  stomach  sewed  up  and 
the  neck  reduced  to  a  hose  con- 
trolled  by  the  hand,  and  thus  the 
narrow,  dirty  thoroughfares  are 
sprinkled  as  well  as  the  passers-by. 
Small  as  the  shops  are,  many  of 
them  contain  fortunes,  wonderfully 
cut  glass,  rare  laces  from  Damascus, 
gold  and  silver  tissues  from  Lebanon, 
Strange,  antique  armor  inlaid  with 
old  jewels  and  precious  metals, 
Tyrian  purple,  treasures  from  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Smyrna,  Arabia,*and  all  the 
Levantine,  Ethiopian  Ornaments  of  a 
wild,  barbaric  splendor  and  funeral 
urns  of  a  bygone  age  exhumed  from 
tombs  in  the  desert. 

One  day  after  making  a  trifting 
purchase  (the  mummied  right  hand 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  lady,  over 
whose  lost  tawny  locks  some  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  years  were 
supposed  to  have  passed),  I  retumed 
the  merchant  three  counterfeit  coins 
he  had  inadvertently  given  me  in 
change,  when  a  young  Englishman 
who  had  accompanied  me  during  the 
day,  suddenly  rose  up  from  the  rüg 


we  had  been  reclining  on  and,  look- 
ing  suspiciously  at  the  dealer,  turned 
to  me  hurriedly  and  said,  'let's  go;" 
surprised  at  his  haste,  I  followed  him 
to  a  retired  part  of  the  bazar  where, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  his 
raiment,  he  infomied  me  it  was 
"honly  a  hinsect."  Only  one?  I 
replied,  you  are  fortunate. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the 
pyramids  lying  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert  ten  miles  distant.  For  the 
first  hour  the  road  winds  through  a 
beautiful  avenue  of  acacias  leading 
past  the  palace  of  Gizeh,  a  summer 
retreat  of  the  Khedive  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  tombs  of  the  Mame- 
lukes.  Many  have  been  the  ideas 
advanced  as  to  what  purpose  the 
pyramids  were  intended  to  serve, 
temples,  granaries,  observatories, 
tombs,  etc.,  but  the  best  judgment 
of  the  most  eminent  Egyptologists 
call  them  tombs  and  tombs  only,  not 
the  least  logical  reason  being  that 
they  are  never  found  away  from  a 
necropolis  or  cemetery.  Herodotus, 
who  visited  Egypt  two  thousand 
three  hundred  years  ago  and  left  a 
record  of  his  travels,  said  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops  occupied  twenty 
years  in  building,  and  employed 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
laborers.  Its  dimensions  are  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  square,  its 
height  rather  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  central  spire  of  the  Temple,  where 
the  lofty  figure  of  Moroni  Stands  im- 
pending.  After  a  talk  with  the  Arabs 
I  concluded  to  make  the  ascent,  al- 
though  some  misgivings  arose,  less 
about  the  going  up  than  the  Coming 
down;  the  shimmering  glare  of  an 
Egyptian  sun  reftected  back  from  the 
bewildering  mass  of  greyish  white 
stone  may  well  dazzle  and  confiise 
stronger  eyes  than  mine.  Some 
Bedouins  from  the  desert,  lounging 
near,  offered  to  guide  and  assist,  for 
a  consideration  of  course  ;  so  select- 
ing  two  of  them,  one  to  carry  a  gourd 
of  water,  the  task  was  accomplished 
with  little  fatigue  and  a  minimum  of 
danger,  but  help  was  indispensable, 
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as  somc  of  die  terraces  which  form 
the  stupendous  monument  are  but 
narrow  ledges  a  few  inches  wide,  and 


regard  the  ascent  as  dangerous, 
others  as  entirely  safe,  the  truth 
probably  lies  between  the  two.     The 


h 

! 
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four  or  ^ve  feet  in  height,  with  few 
footholds,  and  many  of  those  known 
only  to  the   g^uide.     Some  travelers 


view  from  the  summit  is  extensive, 
intercsting  and  characteristic  of 
Egypt.     On  one  hand  could  be  secn 
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the  distant  mosques  and  minarets  of 
Cairo,  with  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs 
lying  between  ;  the  ränge  of  the 
Mokattam  Hills,  ^ith  the  quarries  of 
Mosarah,  whence  so  many  of  the 
limestone  blocks  used  for  building 
the  pyramids  were  taken,  the  long, 
silver  thread  of  the  Nile  winding 
through  a  green  piain  and  greener 
clumps  of  stately  palms  in  what  an 
artist  would  call  the  middle  distance. 
More  interesting  still  was  a  long  Car- 
avan with  straggling  camels,  setting 
out  on  its  weary  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
there  to  quench  their  fanatical  thirst 
in  the  fever-haunting  waters  of  Mo- 
hammed's  sacred  pool.  In  the  other 
direction,  to  the  south  and  west,  the 
awful  silence  of  the  Libyan  desert 
reigns  supreme  and  undisturbed ;  be- 
tween a  small  grove  of  cocoa  palms 
and  the  horizon  of  that  sterile  waste 
there  exists  only  the  wide-spread 
desolation  of  the  drifting  sands;  this 
scene  is  made  more  desolate  still,  if 
possible,  when  gazing  in  awe  on  the 
solemn,  changeless  face  of  the  Sphinx, 
the  very  spirit  in  all  the  world,  of 
loneliness  and  isolation. 

In  our  day  the  great  pyramid  does 
not  taper  to  a  point,  there  is  a  ftat 
surfaceabout  nine  feet  Square  on  top; 
in  some  forgotten  age  the  stones 
forming  the  apex  were  loosened  and 
tumbled  onto  the  piain  below  where 
ingathering  sands  have  buried  them. 
Kneeling  on  the  edge  and  carefully 
steadying  myself  with  both  hands  I 
look  down  nearly  ^vo^  hundred  feet  to 
the  base,  where  from  the  hot  seething 
levels  below,  the  lambent  heat  comes 
up.  Some  Europeans  have  joined 
the  Arabs  and  shading  their  eyes 
with  their  hands,  are  trying  to  make 
out  the  figure  on  the  summit,  while 
their  own  forms  show  as  mere  black 
and  white  specks  on  the  sun-bright- 
ened  sands.  Remembering  what  an 
oldman,  the  **Sheikof  the  pyramid" 
had  advised  about  the  descent,  to 
keep  the  eyes  on  the  feet  and  distrust 
a  wider  ränge  of  vision,  the  some- 
what  perilous  task  is  completed  with- 
out  incident  and  the  interior  entered 


where  the  entombment  commences 
and  where  the  two  Bedouins  and  the 
traveler  are  no  longer  left  out  in  the 
heat. 

The  '  *Miracle  in  Stone' '  has  been  so 
generally  read  in  Utah  that  any  de- 
scription  of  the  interior  of  the  great 
pyramid  would  appear  superfluous, 
nor  indeed  is  there  much  to  see  or  de- 
scribe.  Few  writers,  I  take  it,  possess 
the  facile  imagination  of  the  author 
of  that  work  who  discems  a  myster- 
ious  motive,  a  deep-laid  plan  in  every 
angle  and  turning  of  the  winding  way 
that  leads  to  the  king's  Chamber.  It 
was  probably  first  broken  into  about 
3,300  B.  C,  then  closed  up  at  some 
uncertain  time,  but  the  tomb  was 
again  violated  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  El  Mamoun,  son  of 
the  famous  Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid 
(who  was  only  paralleled  by  himself 
in  the  *'Arabian  Nights").  That 
Caliph  was  in  search  of  treasure  but 
found  nothing,  the  mummy  itself 
being  gone,  if  indeed  it  was  ever 
there.  The  close,  musty  air,  difficult 
scrambling  and  the  fine,  impalpable 
dust  like  that  which  gathers  on  the 
walls  and  fumiture  of  a  closed  up 
house,  as  well  as  the  reverberating 
echoes  called  forth  by  the  incessant 
jabbering  of  my  Arabs  and  the  irk- 
some  progress  over  long,  slippery 
passages  worn  smooth  by  centuries 
of  use,  all  combine  to  make  the  ex- 
ploration  of  the  interior  difficult  and 
a  grievance,  or,  if  one  may  use  the 
detestable  slang  of  the  day,  a  sick- 
ener.  I  had  provided  myself  with 
some  magnesium  wire  and  lighted  up 
the  king's  Chamber  long  enough  to 
examine  the  lidless  sarcophagus  of 
red  granite  or  porphyry  which  has 
been  sadly  mar  red  by  form  er  travelers 
chipping  off  and  carrying  away  frag- 
ments,  a  piece  of  vandalism  that  wül 
probably  result  in  the  coffin  disap- 
pearing  entirely  some  day.  The 
persistence  with  which  those  two 
Arab  thieves  kept  telling  each  other 
while  glancing  furtively  at  me,  that  it 
was  against  the  law,  it  really  was,  to 
chip  off  or  remove  any  fragment  from 
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the  king*s  Chamber,  convinced  me 
at  once  that  a  few  piastres  would  *  *do 
the  work,  *  *  if  I  cared  to  have  the 
vile  work  done;  their  hope  failed 
them;  the  streng  contempt  aroused 
everywhere  among  the  better  class 
of  travelers  is  graduafly  stampingout 
\Tmdalism. 

Retracing  my  Steps  and  noting 
here  and  there  on  the  walls  the  im- 
print  of  a  hand,  I  recalled  to  mind 
the  Story  of  a  govemment  officer  of 
the  Khedive's,  Marietta  Bey,  I  think, 
who  caused  a  tomb  in  the  desert  to 
be  opened  and  being  the  first  to  en- 
ter, saw  in  the  dust  on  the  floor  the 
footprints  of  the  workmen  left  there 
twenty  centuries  before,  when  ac- 
cording  to  the  hieroglyphics  on  the' 
walls  the  tomb  had  been  closed  up 
and  sealed. 

Finally  reaching  the  goodly  earth 
and  air  and  the  blessed  sunHght  once 
raore,  and  feeling  faint,  I  sent  to  the 
camae^  for  a  small  flask  of  brandy 
which  had  been  brought  along  for 
such  an  emergency;  evidently  the 
emergency  had  previously  arrived 
and  reached  the  driver  first,  he  had 
gone  to  sleep  and  taken  the  brandy 
with  him,  another  Egyptian  who  be- 
lieves  in  the  transmigration  of  spirits. 

Hassan,  a  son  of  the  sheik  referred 
to,  recalled  some  interesting  episodes 
of  former  ascents;  two  are  recorded 
here,  as  samples  only.  An  English 
lieutenant  made  the  ascent  the  year 
•  before  and  rejected  alike  attendance, 
aid  er  advice;  he  was  kept  in  view  by 
those  below,  was  seen  to  reach  the 
top  safely,  linger  awhile,  and  com- 
mence  the  descent ;  after  progressing 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  the  figure 
of  the  man  was  seen  to  bound  into 
the  air  striking  at  intervals  on  the 
way  down,  each  succeeding  stone 
tearing  off  a  piece,  until  the  lifeless 
hody ,  a  mass  of  splintered  bones  and 
quivering  flesh,  was  flung  onto  the 
sands  below  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
horrified  spectators.  When  the  news 
reached  the  hoteis  in  the  city,  it  was 
calleda  suicide,  but  had  that  been  the 
case  the  victim  would  probably  have 


chosen  the  highest  point  from  whence 
to  make  the  plunge.  It  is  a  fairer 
Chance  to  believe  that  under  the  con- 
stant  strain,  his  nerves  reached  their 
greatest  tension  and  then  gave  way 
entirely.  The  second  instance  fol- 
lows:  A  man  of  fifty,  at  that  time 
a  minister  of  some  prominence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  coolly 
and  without  comment  reached  the 
top  and  shortly  afterwards  com- 
menced  the  retum  joumey.  He  had 
descended  but  a  few  yards  when  he 
suddenly  shrank  away  from  the 
guides,  commenced  trembling  and 
broke  into  tears ;  it  became  necesisary 
for  his  attendants  to  bind  his  wrists, 
blindfold  his  eyes  and  get  him  down 
as  best  they  could. 

I  rose  to  go,  a  late  start  in  that 
latitude  necessitates  a  late  return, 
daylight  fades  rapidly  in  the  Orient 
and  no  twilight  intervenes;  when  the 
sun  is  down,  night  is  at  hand,  but 
that  night  the  moon  came  too.  Diana 
is  Mohammedan  in  the  AfHcan  sky, 
and  hangs  her  crescent  horns  up, 
there  was  no  wet  moon  in  Egypt 
that  month.  Hassan  and  his  fellow 
Arab  were  paid  off  and  immediately 
disappeared  among  the  shadows  of 
the  second  pyramid;  the  carriage 
had  been  sent  on  ahead  to  a  garden 
reach  at  the  rise  to  the  avenue  of 
trees  while  the  writer  set  out  on  a 
walk  to  the  rendezvous.  I  walked 
leisurely,  sauntered  is  the  word,  and 
before  entering  the  shadows  of  the 
timber  turned  for  a  last  look  ;  the 
melancholy  cry  of  a  reed-bird  mingled 
with  the  distant  baying  of  a  watch- 
dog  on  the  Nile  marshes  came 
mournfully  up  on  the  evening  air;  a 
fitting  dirge  for  that  sad  cenotaph  in 
the  Libyan  desert;  there,  magnified 
by  the  moon  against  the  blue-black 
sky,  towered  the  changeless  tomb  of 
Cheops  that  has  troubled  the 
earth  and  air  for  ages  upon  ages. 
Lingering  alone  on  such  a  spot  at 
that  belated  hour,  it  must  be  an  un- 
imaginative man  indeed  who  cannot 
dream  for  a  moment  that  he  belongs 
to   his  surroundings,   to  the  age  of 
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Cheops,  but  that  somehow  he  was 
overlooked  and  left  behind  ;  serio- 
comic  ;  to  feel  as  if  the  last  txain  had 
gone  ages  ago  and  there  wouldn't  be 
another.  G,  H.  SnelL 


A  Frank  Acknowledgment: — 
Pope  Pius  V.  was  the  son  of  a  hum- 
ble  shepherd.  His  name»  before 
being  called  to  the  papal  chair,  was 


Michael  Geisler.  After  his  appoint- 
ment  to  his  high  position,  he  is 
credited  with  having  often  said:  *'So 
long  as  I  was  one  of  the  ordinary 
people  I  feit  assured  of  my  salva- 
tion;  when  I  became  cardinal,  I 
began  to  have  doubts  conceming  it; 
now  that  I  am  Pope,  I  am  filled  with 
doubts  and  fears  in  regard  to  it." 

M,  A. 
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III. 

Let  US  fürther  consider  the  evi- 
dences  going  to  show  that  these 
ancient  people  were  not  of  Toltec  or 
Aztec  origin. 

The  cardinal  and  grand  x:hief  vir- 
tue  of  the  Toltec  and  Aztec  peoples 
was  military  valor.  They  were  reared 
and  trained  to  this  end.  No  monarch 
was  regarded  as  fit  to  bear  rule  who 
was  not  a  warrior  of  proven  and 
tested  courage.  The  people  upheld 
and  sustained  all  declarations  of  war 
no  matter  what  the  cause  or  excuse. 
Th^  greatest  glory  to  be  attained  was 
to  be  knighted  for  heroic  deeds  in 
battle.  It  was  their  belief  that  to  fall 
in  battle  gave  the  hero  immediate  ad- 
mission  into  etemal  bliss.  This  vir- 
tue  superseded  all  others,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  and  was  their 
pinnacle  of  human  honor  and  glory. 
There  are  no  annals  of  a  semi-civilized 
people  in  all  the  world  so  incessantiy 
and  cruelly  bloody.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  the  cause  of  this  most  promin- 
ent national  characteristic.  The 
murderous  spirit  that  relentlessly  pur- 
sued  the  Nephites  in  their  long  flight 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  up 
the  great  valley  of  the  "Father  of 
waters' '  into  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  so  deepened  into  their  natures 
that  their  warfares  have  continued 
ever  since  with  but  little  interruption 
until  recent  years.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Nephites,  Moroni  said,  **  And 
behold  also  the  Lamanites  are  at  war 


one  with  another;  and  the  whole  face 
of  the  land  is  one  continual  round  of 
"murder  and  bloodshed;  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  end  of  the  war.  * ' 

Now,  since  according  Mexican 
annals,  the  Toltecs  began  to  pour  into 
that  country  h-om  the  north  northeast, 
between  one  and  two  hundred  years 
after  this  great  event,  it  is  but  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
the  teachings  which  children  ever 
imbibe  from  their  progenitors  that 
the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  should  glory 
in  war  as  has  been  stated.  But  the 
Zunis  and  other  Pueblos  of  whom 
we  write  have  never  been  a  warfaring 
people;  on  the  contrary  for  eight 
hundred  years  oftradition  among  the 
living  and  by  all  the  evidences  of  de- 
fence  among  the  ruins  of  the  dead,  they 
have  ever  been  a  people  who  have 
lived  on  the  defensive,  and  shunned 
through  all  their  generations  the 
shedding  of  blood.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Nephite  race  as 
disclosed  throughout  their  history, 
and  could  not  well  have  grown  out  of 
the  Toltec  spirit,  especially  since  such 
a  change  must  have  been  complete 
and  permanent  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  Separation.  Though  their 
religion  may  have  been  taken  from 
them  at  an  early  date,  if  they  are 
Nephites  we  may  look  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  to  see  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  that  superior  strain  of 
blood  handed  down  to  the  latest 
generation,  if  not  crossed  with  other 
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strains  and  breeded  out.  The  strik- 
ing  contrast  in  this  respect  between 
these  people  and  the  Toltec  and 
Aztec  life  must  stand  as  a  towering 
testimony  asserting  their  identity 
and  one  not  readily  overthrown. 

The  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  up  to  the 
time  of  their  religious  conquest  by 
Spain  were  given  over  to  an  idolatry 
that  reached  gigantic  and  appalling 
proportions.  The  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man beings  to  their  idol  gods  grew 
to  be  the  most  stupendous  religious 
infamy  of  all  the  ages»  and  this 
national  custom  was  in  its  zenith  in 
the  days  of  the  second  Montezuma 
when  his  kingdom  feil  before.  the 
Spaniards  whom  God  had  raised  up 
and  made  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
earth  to  destroy  a  govemment  and  a 
religion,  which,  united,  would  dare  to 
sacrifice  fifty  thousand  souls  to  an 
idol  god  at  the  dedication  of  a  single 
teraple.  Mormon  declares  that  when 
the  Lamanites  drove  his  people 
northward  giving  them  battle  from 
time  to  time,  that  the  women  and 
children  when  taken  prisoners  were 
sacrificed  to  their  idol  gods.  This 
institution  of  human  sacrifice  thus 
beginning  as  we  know  in  the  fourth 
Century  in  North  America,  con- 
tinued  with  ever-increasing  horror 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  Monte- 
zuma regime,  of  which  also  the 
huge  sacrificial  stones  and  many 
other  remains  found  in  that  country 
bear  a  silent  but  horrible  witness. 
It  is  an  altogether  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption  that  so  innocent  a  people 
as  those  of  whom  we  write,  who, 
though  they  have  ever  offered  sacri- 
fices,  do  not  even  shed  the  blood  of 
bird  or  beast,  could  have  sprung 
from  such  a  source,  especially  when 
there  was  no  gap  in  Toltec  or  Aztec 
history  when  the  practice  was  inter- 
nipted. 

Aji  inlaid    shell    of    remarkable 

beauty  and  delicacy  has  been  found 

m  the  Arizona  ruins.     It  measures 

ont  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  on 

^^^    convex    side    of    it    has    been 

*^'^  a  coating  of  fine  black  cement, 


into  which  has  been  skillfully  set  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pieces  of 
beautiful  oblong  turquoise,  each  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  forming  a 
finely  shaped  tortoise,  the  black  ce- 
ment being  exposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  the  feet.  The  surfece 
was  also  beautifully  polished.  This 
exquisite  little  mosaic  was  carefully 
copied  in  water  colors  and  sent  to 
Tiffany*s  great  jewelry  establishment 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Their  expert 
pronounced  it  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  kind  ever  exhumed  from  the 
ancient  ruins  of  America.  It  is  need- 
less  to  remark  that  what  is  known 
of  the  stone  tools  and  implements  of 
this  people  precludes  the  possibility 
of  there  being  lapidists  among  them 
equal  to  so  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
jeweler's  art.  And  the  fact  that  no 
mosaic  work  like  it  has  ever  been 
found  among  them,  aside  from  this 
piece,  shows  that  they  did  not  pro- 
duce  it  themselves,  but  with  the  other 
sea  Shells  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
it  must  have  been  brought  from  an- 
otber  and  more  advanced  civilization. 
That  civilization  was  not  Toltec  or 
Aztec,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest,  when  the 
most  süperb  jewelry,  it  is  said,  was 
taken  from  the  conquered  people  to 
Spain,  it  is  probable  there  were  no 
skilled  craftsmen  in  that  line,  for 
while  the  deft  artists  who  wrought 
such  magnificent  mosaics  in  feathers 
have  their  successors  in  Mexico  to- 
day,  there  are  no  lapidists  among 
them.  And  it  is  the  probability  that 
if  the  race  had  ever  produced  so 
advanced  a  craft,  there  would  still 
be  traces  of  it  left.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  exquisite  jewelry  which 
the  Aztecs  had  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  was  found  in  the  tombs, 
temples  and  buildings  left  by  the 
Jaredite  people  whose  civilization 
was,  according  to  the  record  of  Mor- 
mon, evidently  the  most  advanced  of 
any  that  has  existed  upon  the  conti- 
nent,  save  the  one  of  today. 

If  this  be  true,  the  Nephites  were 
first  upon  the  ground  to  occupy  the 
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Jaredite  buildings  and  secure  their 
wealth,  jewelry  and  other  valuables, 
and  doubüess  they  in.  turn  left  it  in 
their  dwellings  when  suddenly  com- 
pelled  to  flee  before  the  fierce  army 
of  the  Lamanites.  Thus  this  beauti- 
ful  bit  of  mosaic  work  no  larger  than 
a  silver  doUar  may  be  traceable  to 
that  most  ancient  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can races  since  the  flood,  and  if  so, 
is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to 
sustain  three  distinct  propositions, 
namely:  first,  that  the  Zunis  and 
,  other  living  tribes  of  the  Pueblos 
did  not  advance  from  a  barbarous 
State,  but  have  declined  through 
the  trying  centuries  of  their  na- 
tional life,  and  fallen  from  a  far 
more  advanced  civilization.  Second, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  whose  habi- 
tations  for  many  centuries  have  been 
a  desolation,  and  the  now  living 
Pueblos  were  originally  one  people. 
Third,  that  this  race  of  people  were 
neither  of  Toltec  nor  Aztec  origin. 

We  will  for  the  present  leave  this 
brauch  of  the  subject  after  quoting 
from  the  pen  of  a  justly  celebrated 
historian  and  investigator,  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  whose  carefiilly 
weighed  opinions  happily  sustain  the 
premises  we  have  here  ventured  to 
present.  Among  the  many  endorse- 
ments  which  this  distinguished  writer 
has  received,  it  will  be  apropos  to 
advert  to  the  Statement  of  the  New 
York  Tribüne,  which  refers  to  his 
ability,  not  as  a  historian,  already  so 
widely  known,but  as  an  archseologist. 
It  says:  "The  native  races  gave  Mr. 
Bancroft  at  once  a  distinguished 
Position  as  an  investigator.  *  *  * 
He  is  now  recognized  as  an  authority 
of  the  first  rank." 

In  his  history  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  referring  to  the  Pueblos,  he 
says:  "Long,  perhaps  centuries,  be- 
fore the  Spaniards  came,  began  the 
decline  of  this  numerous  and  power- 
ful  people.  The  cause  of  their  mis- 
fortune  must  be  traced  to  wars  with 
savage    predatory    tribes,    like    the 


Apaches,  and  with  each  other. 
drought  and  pestilence  contributing 
to  the  same  end."  And  upon  the 
second  proposition,  he  has  this  to 
say:  "All  the  ruined  structures,  (in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico)  and  other 
relics  of  the  long  past  were  so  evi- 
dently  the  work  of  the  Pueblos  or 
cognate  tribes  that  there  exists  no 
plausible  reason  for  indulging  in  con- 
jectural  theories  respecting  the  agency 
of  extinct  races. '  *  Again  from  the 
"Native  Races'*  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing  emphatic  conclusions,  en- 
dorsing  the  third  proposition:  "I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  structures 
reared  by  human  hands  differing 
more  essentially  than  the  two  classes 
in  question,  (Arizona  and  Central 
America).  In  the  common  use  of 
adobes  for  building  material;  in  the 
piain  walls  rising  to  a  height  of  sev- 
eral  stories;  in  the  terrace  structure, 
absence  oi  doors  in  the  lower  story, 
and  the  entrance  by  ladder;  in  the 
absence  of  arched  ceilings  of  over- 
lapping  blocks,  of  all  pyramidal 
structures,  of  sculptured  blocks,  of 
all  architectural  decorations,  of  idols, 
temples,  and  every  trace  of  buildings 
evidently  designed  for  religious  rite, 
of  burial-mounds  and  human  re- 
mains;  and  in  the  character  of  the 
rock  inscriptions  and  miscellaneou? 
relics,  not  to  go  further  into  detail — 
the  New  Mexico  monuments  present 
no  analogies  to  any  of  the  southern 
remains."  Thus  Mr.  Bancroft  em- 
phatically  dissents  from  the  prevalent 
notion  that  the  Pueblo  people  are  of 
Toltec  or  Aztec  antecedents,  and 
says:  "I  feel  justified  in  protesting 
against  the  too  prevalent  tendency  of 
most  writefs  to  accept  in  this  matter, 
as  fact,  what  is  at  the  best  but  vague 
conjecture. ' ' 

Briefly,  then,  the  important  con- 
clusion  now  arrived  at,  not  only  by 
abundant  evidence  which  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  field,  but  con- 
curred  in  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
investigators,  is,  that  the  ancient  oc- 
cupants  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
were  not  of  Toltec  or  Aztec  descent 
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^f  Indian  origin;  and  these  con- 
'J^'Sions  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
^^  unavoidable  Ultimatum,  the  trend 
^'  which  it  is  most  natural  and  easy 
^^  follow  by  the  facts  of  history,  that 
jj^y  were  either  of  the  Jaredite  or 
^^Phite  race. 

At  this  point  we  must  part  com- 

^^y  almost  entirely  with  those  who 

Pface  no   credence   in  the  Book  of 

j^oriuon,  for  they  are  limited  by  the 

^ata  of  historic  times  to  the  begin- 

"^'^gr  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  so  far 

^  Indians  are  concerned,  and,  from 

.^  Mexican  point  of  view,  to  the 

/^  of  the  Toltec  sway  in  the  sixth 

j,*^       seventh    centuries.     And    yet 

ina^^  ^nnals  nowhere  respond  to  the 

jjj^^^rtes  of  ethnologists  conceming 

gjjt^  ^^cple  of  whom  we  write,  while 

f'     ^Or  to  these  periods  our  learned 

^^^^  must  grope   in   the    utmost 

vÄX^ness,  unless,  for  the  sake  of  the 

argument  at  least,  they  will  accept 

üie  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by 

the  Book  of  Mormon. 

But  those  who  are  able  to  realize  and 

understand  that  the  abridged  records 

of  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites  found 

engraven  upon   metal   plates  in  re- 

formed  Egyptian  characters,  in  the 

State  of  New  York,  in  the  first  half 

^  this  Century,    and   those   of  the 

jaredites  found  engraven  upon  sim- 

"^'"  plates  in  Central  America  at  an 

^''^ier  date,  are  true  records  of  two 

^^^t   civilizations,    and    those   who 

"^clerstand     that    these    two    great 

^eopies  account  for  all  the  inhabitants 

^^    have  occupied  South  America 

?iVTV^e  the  great  flood  which  cut  off  all 

u^  human  race,  save  one  family,  and 

Yj^ewise    account    for  all   in    North 

/^merica,  save  a  few  Norsemen  and 

^\^elsh  who  dwindled  away  and  lost 

their  identity,  such  persons  we  say 

are  able  to  take  one  long  stride  in 

advance  of  these  erudite  investigators 

who  have  written  and  are  still  writing 

many  volumes  in  endless  disputatipn 

over  the  origin  of  the  ancient  people 

of  America. 

This  much  we  know;  these  people 
oi'whom  we  now  write  are  either  the 


descendants  of  those  who  came  from 
Babel  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  flood,  called 
Jaredites,  a  period  so  early  that  it 
precludes  the  possibihty  of  any  de- 
veloped  civilization  occupying  Amer- 
ica between  that  event  and  the  flood, 
or  they  are  the  posterity  of  those 
who  left  Jerusalem  about  one  thous- 
and  seven  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  flood,  and  landed  at  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  south  latitude  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
We  will  not  take  into  this  consider- 
ation  the  first  people  of  Zarahemla^ 
who  were  found  by  Mosiah  and  his 
people,  and  who  came  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  time  Zedekiah  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  (a  few  years  later 
than  when  Lehi  left),  and  crossed  the 
"great  waters,"  and  landed  where 
Mosiah  found  them,  for  the  reason 
that  they  continued  to  dwell  in  that 
land  from  the  time  they  landed  until 
they  were  merged  into  the  Nephite 
race. 

The  probability  that  they  were  of 
Jaredite  origin  is  exceedingly  remote. 
There  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  age  to 
their  ruins.  The  Jaredites  were  de- 
stroyed  not  less  than  two  thousand 
one  hundred  years  ago,  possibly 
a  Century  earlier.  We  know  this 
date  to  be  approximately  correct  from 
the  fact  that  King  Limhi  sent  the 
Company  of  forty-three  men  in 
search  of  Zarahemla,  by  whom  the 
Jaredite  records  were  .found,  a  little 
earlier  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  years  B.  C.  Mormon  records 
the  fact  that  King  Mosiah  succeeded 
his  father,  King  Benjamin,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  years  after 
Lehi  left  Jerusalem,  that  is,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  years  B.  C, 
and  it  was  three  years  afterwards 
that  Ammon  and  his  brethren  went 
southward  and  found  King  Limhi, 
who  then  told  Ammon  of  the  trip 
and  the  finding  of  the  records  en- 
graven upon  plates  of  brass,  and  of 
the  bones  of  men  and  beasts,  and 
ruins  of  houses  where  a  people  had 
dwelt  as  numerous  as  the  hosts  of 
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Israel,  and  of  the  finding  of  swords, 
the  hilts  of  which  had  perished  and 
the  blades  had  been  eaten  with  rust, 
and  of  breast  plates  of  brass  and 
copper  which  were  well  preserved. 

These  were  the  remains  of  the 
Jaredite  race,  as  attested  by  the  ac- 
count  of  the  Prophet  Ether,  con- 
tained  in  the  records  then  found, 
which  were  afterwards  translated,  de- 
claring  that  the  conflicts  of  the 
people  were  so  fierce  that  they  feil  in 
mortal  combat  innumerably,  and 
were  left  upon  the  ground  without 
•  burial.  Just  how  long  prior  to  121 
B.  C.  this  destruction  took  place  can- 
not  be  told.  But  it  must  have  taken 
some  time  for  the  sword  hilts  to 
have  rusted  away.  Coriantumr, 
the  last  of  the  race,  except  it  be 
Ether,  visited  the  people  of  Zara- 
hemla  before  Mosiah  found  them  and 
remained  nine  moons,  but  how  long 
before  we  cannot  teil.  However, 
the  denudation  of  timber  in  the 
North  Country,  as  mentioned  by 
Mormon,  at  the  time  the  Nephites 
emigrated  thither,  46  B.  C,  was 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  Jaredite 
civilization,  and  indicates  that  their 
destruction  could  not  have  been  far 
back  of  121  B.  C.  Hence  we  say 
that  the  ancient  people  who  are  still 
dwelling  in  Arizona  were  not  likely 
to  have  been  of  Jaredite  descent, 
since  2100  years  or  more  appears  to 
be  altogether  too  remote  from  our 
times  to  look  for  their  origin.  But 
aside  from  this,  we  have  the  word 
of  the  prophet  which  is  conclusive. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Ether  and  he  declared  to  Corian- 
tumr that  if  he  did  not  repent  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  "every 
soul  should  be  destroyed  save  it  were 
Coriantumr."  And  this  prophecy 
having  been  fulfilled  these  people 
cannot  be  Jaredites. 

The  problem,  then,  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  Nephite  race  as  the 
progenitors  of  the  Zuni;  and  the 
probable  circumstances  of  their  Separ- 
ation and  migration,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. 


The  adobe  ruins  extend  principally 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River,  at 
Yuma,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  eastward  along  the 
Valley  of  that  river  and  up  the  splen- 
did Valley  of  the  Salt  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Gila,  and  northward 
along  the  valley  of  the  Verde  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Salt,  and  also  east- 
ward into  New  Mexico.  Toward  the 
south  they  terminate  before  the 
Mexican  line  is  reached,  barring  but 
a  Single  exception.  These  facts 
seem  to  discredit  the  idea  that  their 
Settlements  advanced  northward  out 
of  Mexico,  and  give  rise  to  the  sup- 
position  that  at  some  early  date  they 
found  their  way  by  water  into  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mor- 
mon gives  an  account  of  the  building 
of  several  large  vessels  which  left  the 
Land  Bountiful  near  the  borders  of 
the  Land  Desolation  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  thirty-eighth  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  Judges  (56  B.C.),  and 
sailed  up  the  West  Sea  (Pacific 
Ocean).  The  first  one  of  these  ships 
took  a  large  Company  of  men,  women 
and  children  tolhe  **Land  North- 
ward," and  returned  the  following 
year  for  a  second  load,  which  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  Mor- 
mon supposes  *  *  that  they  were 
drowned  up  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea. ' '  Also  he  states  that  *  *one  other 
ship  did  sail  forth  and  whither  she 
did  go  we  know  not.''  Here,  then, 
were  two  large  shiploads  of  people 
completely  lost  to  the  Nephites. 
Though  they  had  occupied  the  Land 
Northward  ever  since  that  event,  and 
up  to  the  time  Mormon  writes,  a 
period  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  yet  they  never  heard  of  this 
people  afterwards.  It  might  have 
been  that  they  passed  beyond  the 
settlement  made  by  the  first  shipload 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  entered 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  that  these 
people  sprang  from  them. 

The  theory,  however,  is  not  wellsus- 
tained  and  we  are  inclined  to  discredit 
it.    It  is  set  forth  in  these  papers  with 
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the  view  of  giving  to  it  all  the  ad- 
vantages  by  which  it  may  be  sup- 
ported  as  a  theory,  and  in  order  to 
show  by  contrast  the  far  greater  pro- 
bability,  nay,  the  almost  certainty  of 
another,  which  we  shall  offer  in  its 
proper  place. 

Not  a  few  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  waters  have  been  inhabited 
from  early  periods,  and  a  number  of 
them  contain  the  crumbled  and 
mouldering  ruins  of  very  remote  but 
advanced  civilizations.  The  Sand- 
wich Islands  are  now  the  habitation 
of  a  dark-skinned  people  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  a  superior 
race,  and  who  are  freely  imbibing 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  far 
more  so  than  the  American  Indian, 
which  foct  lends  emphasis  to  the  pro- 
bability  that  they  are  of  Nephite  and 
not  Lamanite  blood,  and  the  great 
antiquity  of  their  splendid  ruins 
would  indicate  that  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  these  ships  may  have 
been  when  their  civilization  begun. 
The  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  built,  no 
doubt,  in  the  eany  period  of  its 
settlement  would  indicate  that  for  a 
time  they  enjoyed  the  Nephite  re- 
ligion,  of  which  temple  building  was 
a  characteristic. 

Had  the  ships  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  become  disabled  and 
been  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
powers  of  the  deep,  the  oceanic 
currents  and  trade  winds,  they 
would  have  floated  west  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  great  calm  sea, 
because  the  north -east  and  south- 
east  trade  winds  meeting  about  the 
latitude  at  which  they  sailed  forth, 
make  their  resultant  course  to  the 
west,  while  the  North  Pacific  cur- 
rent  sweeps  down  the  western  coast 
of  North  America  and,  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to 
the  west. 

By  these  currents  the  ships  may 
have  floated  west,  and  landed  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  islands  which  lie 
in  their  course;  upon  the  Marshall 
Islands,    or   Gilbert  Islands,   or  the 


Carolinas,  or  Ladrone  Islands,  or 
the  east  coast  of  Formosa,  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  For  they  are  all 
the  repositories  of  hoary  ruins  which 
speaking  with  dumb  uplifted  walls 
teil  of  the  enlightenment  of  their 
ancient  builders.  One  of  these  lost 
ships,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
passed  over  the  route  to  the  northem 
settlement,  only  the  year  before  and 
it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  so 
lost  their  bearings  as  to  have  passed 
by  the  settlement  which,  as  Mormon 
States,  they  had  started  for  the  sec- 
ond  time.  And  if  disabled  neither 
the  wind  nor  water  currents  would 
have  taken  them  north. 

Hence  the  probabilities  are  against 
this  hypothesis  and  without  some 
connecting  link  it  can  never  become 
anything  more  than  vague  conjecture. 

In  the  next  and  closing  paper  will 
be  presented  an  entirely  new  and,  we 
believe,  interesting  hypothesis  con- 
cerning  the  deflection  of  these  people 
from  the  Nephite  race. 

H.  E.  Baker. 


PRINCELY  WISDOM. 

Frederick  William  the  Great, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  had  a  gar- 
den  plotted  for  himself  at  Berlin. 
His  first  wife,  Louise  of  Orange, 
beautified  the  entrance  to  their  gar- 
den  to  gratify  her  husband's  taste, 
with  an  arch  and  columns.  The 
inscription,  which  was  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  latter,  was  suggested  by 
the  Elector  himself  and  read  as  fol- 
lows:  **Lord,  show  me  the  path  in 
which  I  should  walk." 

On  one  occasion  this  prince  was 
informed  that  a  rieh  business  man  of 
Berlin,  .had  been  guilty  of  open 
blasphemy  of  God.  The  ruler  pun- 
ished  the  culprit  by  fining  him  two 
hundred  thalers,  which  money  was 
used  for  paving  the  new  market 
place.  '*The  fine,"  the  prince  said, 
'*shall  be  used  to  provide  a  more 
pleasant  road  for  those  pious  people 
who  desire  to  attend  the  religious 
Services. ' '  D. 
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JUSTICE   AND   MERCY. 

Justice  and  Mercy  met  one  day, 
And  bowed  and  wished  each  other  well, 

Then  paused  to  reason  on  time's  highway 
And  these  are  the  words  that  each  did  teil: 

Justice,  the  first  to  speak.  bcgan. 

To  mourn  the  ills  he  had  met  below 
At  the  hands  of  the  puny  creature  man 

Who  had  blighted  the  world  with  sin  and  woe, 

"I  am  old  as  the  gods,"  he  stenily  said; 

"I  sat  in  judgment  on  deeds  of  wrong 
Ere  the  corners  of  yonder  worlds  were  laid, 

Or  the  morning  stars  togeiher  sang. 

"But  in  all  the  spheres  I've  ever  been 
It  seems  that  now  I  am  looted  more 

By  pilfering  hordes,  my  paths  within, 
Than  was  ever  my  lot  to  know  before. 

"  I  would  gladly  do  as  right  demands 
And  give  the  erring  their  proper  due, 

But  they  gag  my  mouth  and  tie  my  hands, 
And  wbat  can  a  being  in  fetters  do?" 

And  looking  in  Mercy 's  face,  said  he, 

"I  hear  it  nimored  in  all  the  land 
That  your  pleas  to  set  the  guilty  free 

Are  more  than  my  honor  has  right  to  stand." 

"Well  yes,"  said  Mercy,  "I  must  confess 
I  help  the  needy  with  all  my  pow'r 

But  if  you  were  I,  would  you  do  less 
Than  pity  the  sinner, in  sorrow's  hour? 

"  Base  coward  he,  who  would  not  lend 

A  kindly  word  for  another's  woel 
May  the  icy  heart  in  torture  end 

That  would  quench  the  flicker  of  hope  below. 

"I  know  it  is  hard  for  you  to  see 
Your  sceptre  slighted.  and  scales  so  true 

But  the  sovereign  right  belongs  to  me 
To  do  my  duty  as  well  as  you. 

**You  boast  your  age,  as  though  it  were, 
A  gift  that  homage  and  grace  secures. 

But  away  up  yonder,  when  you  were  there 
My  place  was  honored  as  well  a&  yours. 

*'To  quarrel  were  vain,  but  Ict  us  see 
That  each  shall  closely  his  province  scan 

And  seek  by  wisdom  to  guided  be 
And  deal  with  matters  the  best  we  can." 

So  they  both  agreed  that  this  was  best. 

And  owned  their  meeting  had  not  been  vaio, 
And  parted  friendly,  to  teil  the  rest 

Some  other  day  when  they  meet  again. 

/.  C. 
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LA   GIRONDE. 

A   STORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 

Bums. 

The  ministers  of  Louis  XV.  now 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  nearest 
road  to  his  fav^or  was  through  the 
persecution  and  injury  of  the  lower 
classes,  whether  such  action  was  war- 
ranted  or  not.  Not  only  might  the 
royal  favor  thus  be  gained,  but  as 
has  before  been  seen,  the  property 
of  the  victims  feil  to  the  person 
bringing  the  necessary  proof  of  sedi- 
tion.  Thus  was  fiilly  inaugurated 
the  era  of  injustice  and  revenge  which 
stained  the  annals  of  France  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  and  caused 
untold  suffering.  Its  history  can  be 
traced  by  this  narrative  only  in  a  few 
localities,  although  they  can  be 
taken  as  an  index  to  the  general  con- 
ditionsexistingthroughout  all  France. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1770.  In  the  portion  of  Guienne  in 
which  Duruy  and  his  friends  lived, 
the  winter  was  not  at  all  severe. 
There  was  very  littie  suffering  on 
account  of  the  cold,  but  on  this 
particular  moming  there  were  few 
signs  of  rejoicing  in  the  littie  town. 
The  Sounds  of  fruitful  industry  had 
not  been  heard  in  the  village  for  a 
long  time.  The  crops  had  all  been 
gathered,  and  unfortunately  for  the 
peasants,  nearly  all  had  been  con- 
sumed.  Taxes  had  been  much 
higher  than  usual,  as  the  expenses  of 
the  lavish  court  must  be  met  from 
this  source.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  farm 
the  taxes  had  used  the  power  of  the 
law  to  its  füll  capacity  in  forcing  from 
the  peasants  all  possible  revenue, 
the  empty  coffers  of  State  had  not 
been  half  replenished,  when  the  peo- 
ple  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

On  the  moming  of  the  first  of 
January  Duruy  remarked  to  his  wife 
that  he  would  leave  the  house  for  a 
few  hours,  as  he  desired  to  convey 
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the  compliments  of  the  season  to  a 
number  of  the  poor  families  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  feit  more 
heavily  than  usual  the  drain  of  tax- 
ation. 

'^Claude,*'  she  whispered,  encir- 
cling  his  neck  with  her  arms,  "I  fear 
for  you;  I  am  sure  there  are  power- 
fiil  enemies  seeking  your  destruction. 
I  had  a  dream  last  night  in  which  I 
was  forewamed  of  calamities  to  befall 
US  if  you  did  not  ex  er  eise  care.  O, 
Claude,  where  will  this  thing  end  ? 
When  shall  we  obtain  relief?" 

**When  we  exercise  sufficient  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  band  of  Provi- 
dence/'  he  answered,  thoughtfully 
and  hopefully.  '*At  any  rate,  do 
not  fear  accident  or  injury  to  me.  I 
shall  be  back  in  a  few  hours,  and  de- 
sire  to  spend  the  day  in  converse 
with  you  concerning  our  future. 
Good-bye,  love.  Watch  for  me  at 
the  littie  window  yonder.  The 
shadows  will  not  become  much 
shorter  before  you  see  me.  Good- 
bye." 

She  returned  his  affectionate  kiss 
and  cheerful  farewell,  although  there 
was  a  sense  of  fear  at  her  heart  which 
she  could  not  quell. 

As  Duruy  proceeded  on  his  way, 
he  noticed  that  the  air  was  becoming 
murky.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
account  for  this,  as  such  a  condition 
was  not  at  all  common  in  southem 
France  on  a  moming  so  bright  and 
tranquil.  He  had  walked  but  a  short 
distance  farther  when  he  heard  a 
Piercing  scream  of  grief.  Looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  saw 
smoke  bursting  from  the  window  of 
a  peasant's  cottage.  He  then  under- 
stood  the  cause  of  the  murkiness  of 
the  atmosphere.  He  hastened  toward 
the  place,  giving  the  alarm  of  fire, 
but  before  he  reached  the  burning 
house,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of 
three  men,  and  kept  from  assisting 
the  owners  of  the  house,  who  in  their 
excitement  and  grief  were  running  to 
and   fro   and   calling  on  the  Virgin 
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Mary  to  save  their  cottage  from  the 
wrath  of  their  enemies. 

"Why  do  you  detain  me?'*  Duruy 
shouted,  frantically  struggling  to 
break  away  from  his  captors. 

They  laughed  at  his  struggles  and 
expostulations,  and  coolly  bound  his 
hands  with  cords.  *  *We  know  you, ' ' 
Said  one  of  them.  *  *  It  is  through  your 
teachings  to  the  peasants  that  this 
trouble  has  been  brought  upon  the 
family  whose  house  you  see  tumbling 
to  the  ground.  Had  it  not  been  for 
you  they  would  have  paid  to  the 
king  the  pitiful  hoard  they  have  held 
so  tenaciously,  and  would  not  have 
forced  us  to  burn  all  their  possessions 
as  a  warning  to  others.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  you  to  expostulate.  The 
new  year  is  beginning  with  reforms 
of  which  you  little  dream,  and  you 
need  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
you  will  escape  their  effects."  By 
this  time  the  light,  unsubstantial 
structure  had  been  destroyed,  and 
with  it  all  its  contents;  of  little  in- 
trinsic  worth,  perhaps,  and  yet  all 
the  possessions  of  a  family  whose 
prospects  for  the  year  would  have 
been  discouraging  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  They 
sat  for  a  few  moments  as  if  stupefied- 
at  the  magnitude  of  their  misfortune, 
and  then,  as  with  one  impulse,  arose 
and  ran  toward  Duruy,  whom  they 
had  recognized.  "Master,  master," 
they  cried  in  agony,  **we  shall  starve! 
We  have  nothing  in  the  world.  O 
God,  we  cannot  beg  !" 

"You  will  overcome  that  pride  with 
two  days  of  fasting,"  coolly  and 
heartlessly  remarked  one  of  the  ma- 
rauders,  smiling  sardonically  at  the 
grief  of  the  unfortunates. 

"Help  US  avenge  our  wrongs  upon 
our  enemies,"  they  cried  with  sud- 
den  fierceness.  "They  are  powerful, 
we  know,  but  a  good  God  will  assist 
US,  and  we  are  strong  !"  With  a 
movement  of  his  hands  Duruy  dis- 
played  his  weakness.  * '  What  ! 
bound  ?' '  they  exclaimed  in  indigna- 
tion.  Then,  before  the  marauders 
could  interfere,  the  old  man  rushed 


toward  Duruy  with  his  knife,  cut  with 
one  stroke  the  bands  upon  his  wrists, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  little  group 
which  had  by  this  time  been  consid- 
erably  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 
others  of  the  villagers. 

The  emissaries  of  the  king  retreated 
before  this  formidable  array,  and  the 
group  gathered  around  Duruy,  of 
whose  advice  they  seemed  just  then  so 
much  in  need.  "My  neighbors,"  he 
Said  mildly,  "God  sometimes  allows 
misfortunes  to  come  upon  us  to  try 
our  faith  and  trust  in  Him.  Let  us 
hope  that  He  will  give  us  strength 
and  resignation  to  bear  these  trials." 

Among  the  younger  members  of 
the  crowd  there  were  murmurings  of 
revenge,  but  a  kind  admonition  from 
Duruy  called  them  back  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  In  spite  of  the  sooth- 
ing  influence  of  Duruy' s  presence, 
the  crowd  seemed  restiess  and  appre- 
hensive,  and  even  their  mentor  par- 
took  of  this  feeling  to  a  degree  which 
greaüy  surprised  him.  "Hark  !" 
cried  one  of  the  party  as  muffled 
Sounds  reached  them  from  the  direc- 
tion  taken  by  the  tax  gatherers. 
They  listened  closely,  and  soon  the 
agonized  wailing  of  an  old  man's 
voice  became  distinctly  audible.  With 
one  impulse  the  entire  crowd  rushed 
in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  which 
were  becoming  continually  fainter. 
Lying  upon  the  ground,  just  outside 
his  cottage,  was  a  man  seventy  years 
of  age,  gasping  in  the  extrem  ity  of 
mortal  agony.  He  was  almost  naked, 
and  on  his  back  and  breast  were 
deep  cuts  and  high  ridges  made 
with  a  heavy  lash. 

Duruy  bent  over  him  in  time  to 
catch  the  last  accents  of  his  voice. 
"Master,  they  beat  me  because  I 
would  not  teil  them  where  my  money 
was  hidden.  They  have  taken  away 
my  two  daughters.  Bring  my  girls 
back,  dear  master!"  Fora  moment 
he  was  silent,  and  then  with  a  cry  ot 
"God  forgive  them!"  he  died. 

"God  forgive  them!" cried  Duruy, 
rising  with  Streaming  eyes.  **Can 
He  forgive  such  crimes?'  * 
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*'God  may  forgive  them,  but  we 
cannot,"  shouted  one.  "Follow 
them!  Let  them  know  that  we  are 
not  as  helpless  as  they  think !'  * 

With  this  the  crowd  surged  after 
the  tyrants,  and  Duruy  was  carried 
aJong  with  them,  almost  against  his 
will.  In  half  an  hour  they  were 
overtaken.  They  had  carried  the 
girls  with  them,  and  on  this  account 
their  motions  had  been  retarded. 
Upon  seeing  their  pursuers  they  ran 
behind  a  small  clump  of  trees,  and 
caJled  to  the  crowd,  **Advance  at 
your  peril  !* ' 

Duruy  advanced  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  his  companions  and  said, 
'*Give  up  the  prisoners  you  have 
taken,  and  we  will  allow  you  to  de- 
part  unmolested. '  * 

*'The  victor  makes  terms,  not  the 
vanquished,*'  was  the  defiant  answer. 
'*By  what   right  have  you  seized 
those  maidens?" 

"By  the  right  of  which  you  under- 
stand  nothing.  They  were  taken  in 
default  of  taxes.  We  are  given  füll 
authority  to  take  the  property,  the 
persons,  or  the  lives  of  delinquents. 
You  oppose  US  at  the  peril  of  the 
king*s   displeasure." 

Finding  that  further  parley  would 
be  useless,  Duruy  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation  with  his  companions.  Their 
conclusion  was  that  the  helpless  pris- 
oners must  be  retaken  at  all  hazards. 
The  peasants  had  no  weapons,  ex- 
cept  a  few  axes  and  scythes,  but  they 
determined  upon  charging  the  party 
with  these,  and  attempting  the  re- 
capture  of  the  girls. 

Duruy  gave  a  few  hurried  instruc- 
tions,  and  then  shouted,  "Follow 
mel"  The  peasants  rushed  upon 
the  marauders.  The  latter,  each 
being  provided  with  a  revolver,  fired 
repeatedly  into  the  approaching 
crowd,  and  six  of  the  attacking  party 
feil  dead.  Seeing  that  the  impetu- 
osity  of  the  charge  was  not  in  the 
least  abated,  the  three  turned  and 
fled,  leaving  the  girls  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasants.  In  vain  Duruy  or- 
dered  the  pursuit  to  cease.    Inflamed 


at  the  killing  of  their  companions, 
the  mob  would  not  listen  to  reason 
or  command.  The  men  were  soon 
overtaken  and  bound. 

'  *Kill  them !  Burn  them !  Whip 
them  to  death !  Cut  them  in  pieces !' ' 
These  were  a  few  of  the  cries  which 
arose  from  the  frenzied  crowd.  The 
faces  of  the  prisoners  blanched. 
"Have  we  no  friends  here.^"  they 
asked  in  alarm. 

*  'What  friendship  did  you  show  us 
when  you  burned  our  cottage  to  the 
ground  ?"  asked  a  member  of  the 
despoiled  family. 

'*It  was  a  most  friendly  and  noble 
act  for  you  to  beat  an  old  and  help- 
less man  to  death  and  carry  off  his 
daughters,*'  cried  another. 

"Our  father  !  Is  he  dead  ?"  cried 
the  girls  in  anguish.  "O  God,  O 
God  !' '  and  the  two  orphans  feil  into 
each  other's  arms  and  gave  way  to 
bitter  tears  and  heart-rending  sobs. 

"Behold  their  work  !"  shouted 
one.  "They  have  robbed  us,  they 
have  burned  our  possessions,  they 
have  killed  the  old  man,  they  have 
insulted  his  daughters,  they  have 
driven  us  to  starvation.  To  death 
with  them  !      To  death  with  them  !" 

"Save  us!  befriend  us!  the  king 
will  reward  you,'*  cried  the  wretches 
in  agony.  "A  thousand  louis  (Tor 
to  him  who  will  rescue  us  ?* ' 

The  crowd  gathered  closer  about 
the  doomed  men.  Tbey  tried  in 
vain  to  attract  the  attention  of  friends. 
Their  voices  could  not  be  heard  by 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  assist 
them.  Duruy  interposed  in  their 
behalf,  but  in  the  melee  he  appeared 
rather  to  be  assisting  their  execu- 
tioners. 

As  the  circle  closed  narrowly 
around  them,  they  tried  to  intimidate 
the  mob  by  threats  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  king,  but  it  was  vain.  They 
were  bome  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  their  capture,  and  made  to 
face  the  bodies  of  the  men  whom  they 
had  slain.  On  the  spot  where  these 
bodies  lay  a  long  iron  crowbar  was 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  un- 
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happy  victims  were  bound  to  it. 
They  struggled  and  ^rieked  as  now 
the  method  of  their  approaching 
death  became  apparent  to  them,  but 
their  captors  were  inexorable.  Pag- 
ets were  brought  and  piled  up  around 
the  wretches,  and  they  were  told  to 
prepare  themselves  for  death. 

Duruy  made  a  last  appeal  for  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  enormity  of  the  offense 
of  putting  a  man  to  death,  even  under 
the  most  humane  circumstances.  He 
told  them  how  much  greater  was 
this  crime  when  the  death  was  to  be 
attended  by  such  suffering.  He  cited 
to  them  the  teachings  they  had  re- 
ceived  from  him,  and  spoke  of  the 
mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Christ» 
whose  followers  they  were  expected 
to  be.  **Myfriends,  the  vengeance 
of  the  king  and  his  emissaries  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  their  deaths  are 
avenged  a  hundred  fold  upon  you, 
and  the  scourge  of  God  will  attend 
you  forever  as  a  result  of  your  cruel- 
ty.  Reconsider  your  determination. 
There  is  yet  time  for  you  to  save 
yourselves  from  the  devouring  flames 
of  your  own  remorse.  Remember 
who  he  is  that  speaks  to  you  !' ' 

'*  We  have-  ever  honored  and 
obeyed  you/'  returned  the  spokes- 
man  of  the  crowd,  *  *and  we  acknowl- 
edge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  you 
for  your  counsel.  But  these  nien 
have  by  their  crimes  placed  them- 
selves beyonfl  the  reach  of  our  mercy 
and  have  sacrificed  their  right  to  live. 
As  a  warning  to  others  they  wronged 
us;  as  a  warning  to  others  shall  they 
be  slain.  Their  fate  is  sealed.  You 
cannot  change  it,  and  therefore  no 
one  can. '  * 

*'What  confessions  have  you  to 
make?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the 
prisoners. 

**May  we  see  a  priest?" 

"He  is  here,"answered  the  spokes- 
man,  beckoning  Duruy  forward. 

"By  whose  Orders  did  you  com- 
mit  the  crimes  for  which  you  are 
to  receive  punishment?"  asked  Du- 
ruy. 


"By  the  order  of  the  kingthrough 
Paul  Levon/'  was  the  answer. 

"Why  did  he  wish  the  peasants  of 
this  village  to  suffer  so?' ' 

*'One  of  your  number  came  to  the 
king,  bringing  word  of  the  fomier 
cruelty  practised  here  on  a  nobleman 
and  demanding  that  punishment  be 
meted  out." 

"Who  was  the  man?" 

"His  name  is  Pierre  Lemoyne." 

"Pierre  Lemoyne!"  exclaimed 
Duruy  involuntarily.  "It  is  as  I 
thought.  He  has  sold  himself  for 
the  favor  of  the  king.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  now?"  he  asked  the 
prisoners. 

'  'No.  If  he  were  here  he  would 
save  US." 

Duruy  again  appealed  for  the  lives 
of  the  wretches,  and  the  leader  of 
the  executioners  answered  angrily, 
"By  the  Lord!  I  believe  you  desire 
their  reward!  Have  you  turned 
traitor  to  our  cause?* ' 

The  look  of  remonstrance  and 
pain  from  Duruy' s  eyes  recalled  the 
Speaker  to  his  better  judgment,  and 
he  apologized  for  his  hasty  accusa- 
tion,  but  persisted  in  his  determina- 
tion to  enact  the  scene  of  death. 

Duruy  then  asked  the  victims  if 
they  had  any  confessions  to  make. 
They  answered  that  they  would  make 
their  confession  to  him  as  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  receive  from  him  prayers 
for  their  souls. 

Then  did  this  good  man  kneel 
down,  and  with  as  much  earnestness 
and  faith  as  if  the  three  were  his 
dearest  friends,  offer  his  vain  prayers 
in  their  behalf,  petitioning  forgive- 
ness lor  their  sins,  and  asking  for  the 
admission  of  their  souls  through  the 
pangs  of  purgatory  to  the  place  of 
etemal  rest. 

He  withdrew,  and  the  torch  was 
brought.  Again  the  blood-curdling 
shrieks  and  frantic  struggles  of  the 
wretches,  as  the  flames  curled  around 
their  limbs  and  mounted  to  their 
Shoulders.  The  mob  danced  and 
laughed  in  glee  at  the  sufterings  of 
the  assassins,  while  Duruy,  overcome 
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with    grief  at     the    terrible    scene, 
tumed  away  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  agony,  though  intense,  was 
of  Short  duration.  Gradually  the 
struggles  of  the  victims  became  weak- 
er,  and  at  length  one  by  one  the 
bodies  feil  into  the  ashes  and  cinders, 
and  the  stillness  of  death  came  upon 
them.  The  former  wrongs  of  the 
peasants  had  been  avenged,  but  their 
vengeance  was  to  bear  fruit  of  agony 
and  terror  to  them ! 

CHAPTER    VI. 
Contentions  fierce, 
Ardent,  and  dire.  spring  from  no  petty  cause. 

Scott, 

Lemoyne,  who  had  witnessed  this 
scene  at  a  distance,  left  the  spot  fuUy 
an  hour  before  the  peasants,  in  Com- 
pany with  Duruy,  had  buried  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  and  obliterated 
all  traces  of  the  deed.  He  walked 
toward  the  village,  his  mind  occupied 
with  thought  upon  his  best  method 
of  making  use  of  the  important  tes- 
timony  of  which  he  had  just  come 
into  possession,  for  the  destruction 
of  Duruy  and  the  advancement  of 
himself.  **What  will  be  my  satis- 
foction  in  possessing  the  wealth  I 
may  gain  from  this  and  fiiture  trans- 
actions,  and  even  in  securing  revenge 
upon  the  cause  of  my  sorrow,  if  she 
who  has  been  and  still  is  the  dearest 
object  on  earth  to  me,  cannot  be 
mine?  My  love  for  her  becomes 
stronger  and  more  fervent  eaeh  day. 
Hour  after  hour,  I  think  of  her,  and 
the  thought  that  her  graces  of  mind 
and  person  are  never  destined  to  in- 
crease  my  happiness,  makes  my 
waking  thoughts  of  her  tortures,  my 
dream's  nightmares." 

A  cloud  threw  a  shadow  upon  him 
and  then  passed  off,  leaving  the  sun 
apparentiy  brighter  than  before. 
*is  that  not  a  token  of  my  State?" 
he  thought  with  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation.  *'The  sun  of  my  pleasures 
has  been  obscured  by  her  infatuation 
for  Duruy.  Surely  when  she  hears 
of  the  deed  he  has  this  day  assisted 
in   perpetrating,  her   infatuation   for 


the  priest  will  be  hidden  by  her 
loathing  for  a  murderer.  We  shall 
see. 

His  head  was  bowed  as  he  pro- 
ceeded  on  his  way,  and  he  scarcely 
thought  of  the  course  he  was  taking 
tili  he  observed  with  a  Start  that  he 
was  before  the  house  of  Duruy.  He 
stopped  where  a  group  of  trees  hid 
him  from  view  of  the  window,  and 
seemed  debating  in  his  mind  what  he 
should  do.  At  length  he  assumed  a 
determined  air,  and  approached  the 
door.  Jeanne  sat  at  the  window 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  husband. 
She  Started  at  the  sight  of  Lemoyne, 
and  arose  with  some  embarrassment 
to  bid  him  enter. 

As  the  two  stood  face  to  face, 
over  each  came  the  memory  of  the 
past,  with  the  changing  relationships 
between  them,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments  both  were  silent.  At  length 
she  gained  sufficient  control  of  her- 
seif to  ask  in  great  anxiety  if  he  had 
Seen  her  husband. 

"I  have  Seen  him,"  he  answered 
with  an  air  of  concem. 

**You  have  seen  him?  Where  ?  " 
she  cried  in  alarm.  He  hesitated. 
/•Pierre,"  she  cried  with  intense 
urgency,  "teil  me  where  my  hus- 
band is.       Is  he — is  he  in  danger  ?  * ' 

**Yes,  he  is  in  danger,"  an- 
swered Lemoyne,  "by  the  terri- 
ble deed  he  has  helped  perpetrate 
today,  he  has  exposejd  himself  to 
danger,  the  magnitude  of  which 
neither  he  nor  you  can  understand. '  * 

*  *  What  do  you  mean  by  speaking 
in  riddles?"  she  asked  impatiently. 
"If  my  husband  were  a  criminal  con- 
demned  to  death,  you  could  not 
assume  a  more  serious  mien.  Speak 
openly.     Again  I  ask,  where  is  he?" 

"The  deed  he  has  committed  is  as 
serious  as  you  have  said.  It  is  such 
as  to  doom  him  to  a  fate  which  you 
cannot  even  imagine.  There  were 
witnesses  to  the  crime,  who  will  not 
hesitate  in  bearing  information  of  it 
where  it  will  do  him  the  greatest 
possible  härm.  When  it  becomes 
known  to  the  king  that  three  of  his 
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ministers  have  received  such  treat- 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  villagers, 
he  will  not  stop  in  the  execution  of 
his  vengeance  until  all  the  guilty 
have  been  punished.  And  do  not 
think  that  the  intelligent  leaders  will 
receive  lighter  punishments  than  they 
who  were  led  in  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness  to  the  commission  of  the  deed. 
Claude  Duruy's  superior  education 
and  intelligence  will  bring  him  a 
heavier  punishment,  for  he  was  not  a 
foUower,  but  a  leader  in  the  atrocity .  *  * 
**Your  words  inspire  in  me  a 
nameless  terror,  because  the  offense 
of  which  you  speak  is  thus  far  name- 
less. Teil  me  the  worst.  If  he  has 
been  guilty  even  of  murder,  he  is  yet 
my  husband,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
know  his  crime,  that  I  may  be  the 
first  to  judge  him." 

*  *He  has  committed  murder.  Not 
the  murder  which  is  content  with  see- 
ing  its  victim  die,  but  that  which 
delights  in  prolonged  torture.  I  shud- 
der  even  now  to  think  of  the  crime!'* 

*Tell  meof  it!"  she  cried  impa- 
tiently.      **I  must  know  it!" 

*  *Then  listen.  Three  of  the  king'  s 
tax-gatherers  were  passing  through 
the  village,  when  a  mob,  your  hus- 
band at  its  head,set  upon  them,  bound 
them,and  burned  them  at  the  stake!" 

**Burned  them  at  the  stake?" 
shrieked  the  poor  woman,  staggering 
to  her  chair.  '^Burned  them  at  the 
stake?  O,  my  husband,  what  spirit 
of  cruelty  possessed  you? 

**Jeanne,"  said  Lemoyne  in  an  in- 
sinuating  tone,  "it  was  cruel.  The 
poor  wretches  screamed  and  begged 
in  terror,  but  your  husband  and  his 
companions  were  inexorable.  I 
could  not  endure  the  scene.  It  was 
appalling!'*  He  came  to  her  side 
and  laid  his  arm  on  the  rail  of  her 
chair.  ''Jeanne,  teil  me  if  you  do 
not  consider  his  crime  a  cruel  one. 
Do  you  still  think  the  man  who 
committed  this  offence,  worthy  of  the 
love  of  such  a  woman  as  you?  Your 
nature  is  so  refined,  so  gentle,  so 
trusting,  so  considerate.  You  were 
led  into  marriage  by  him,  thinking 


him  as  noble  as  yourself.  You  see 
now  your  mistake.  Consider  his 
crime  and  the  punishment  he  must 
suffer  through  it.  Think  of  the  dis 
grace  in  which  you  shall  have  to 
share.  He  will  surely  suffer  death, 
or  a  worse  punishment  even  than 
that.  You  will  be  known  as  a  mur- 
derer's  wife.  You  will  be  shunned 
by  your  former  associates.  Every 
species  of  infamy  endured  by  your 
husband,  shall  be  shared  by  you. 
Think  of  your  prospectsjeanne!  How 
could  he  expose  you  to  such  a  fate?' ' 

Jeanne  was  weeping  bitterly,  and 
each  Word  uttered  by  Lemoyne 
added  to  the  poignancy  of  her  grief 
He  continued:  *  Jeanne,  I  loved  you 
before  you  saw  Claude  Duruy.  As  a 
child  I  adored  you.  In  my  venture- 
some  spirit,  I  was  willing  to  scale  the 
mountain  heights  or  descend  into  the 
depths  of  the  valley,  to  pluck  the 
brightest  flower  for  your  garlands. 
Do  you  not  remember  how  we 
plighted  our  faith  to  each  other  while 
playing  on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde? 
How  we  gathered  the  pebbles  along 
its  course  and  built  miniature  houses, 
in  anticipation  of  the  one  we  were  to 
erect  and  occupy  where  the  river  is 
wedded  to  the  sea?  Ah  Jeanne,  con- 
stant  as  the  sun  to  his  course  has 
been  my  love  for  you.  The  thought 
of  that  happy  time  brings  with  it 
a  renewal  of  my  hopes.  You  spoke 
to  me  in  kindness  then,  almost  in 
tenderness.  I  almost  think  you 
loved  me.  Your  infatuation  for  him 
changed  this  feeling  for  a  time,  but 
your  knowledge  of  his  crime  has 
overcome  that.  There  is  now  no 
barrier.  Escape  from  the  fate  to 
which  he  would  consign  you.  Re- 
nounce  your  allegiance  to  him  who  is 
no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  your 
husband,  who  has  forfeited  all  claim 
to  your  love  and  obedience.  Jeanne 
Jeanne,  my  love,  my  hope,  fiy  with 
me!"  As  he  spoke,  his  arm  en- 
circled  her  half-fainting  form,  and  his 
lips  were  pressed  upon  her  brow. 

In  the  extremity  of  her  grief  she 
hadscarcely  heard  his  words  of  love; 
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she  had  not  understood  their  im- 
port.  His  touch,  however,  burning 
as  it  was  with  passion,  aroused  her 
from  the  lethargy  of  grief  into 
which  his  news  had  thrown  her. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  feced  him 
with  scarlet  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes. 
"Pierre  Lemoyne,"  she  cried,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  horror  and  indigna- 
tion;  '*did  you  comehere  to  comfort 
me  in  this  manner?  Is  this  your 
friendship?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
you  should  bring  me  the  first  bitter- 
ness  my  heart  has  known,  but  you 
miist  add  insults  to  the  injury  you 
have  done  my  feelings?  I  under- 
stand  now.  The  report  you  have 
brought  me  regarding  my  husband 
is  felse.  He  could  not  have  done 
such  a  thing.  You  have  told  me 
this  to  draw  my  loyalty  from  him 
and  fix  my  thoughts  upon  you. 
Leave  me!     I  loathe  you! 

"Another  word,"  said  Lemoyne, 
haughtily.  **What  I  have  told  you 
Ls  tnie,  as  you  shall  soon  hear  to 
your  sorrow.  Not  only  was  your 
husband  capable  of  committing  this 
crime,  but  he  led  others  into  it.  I  saw 
him.  I  will  be  the  witness  against 
him.  With  the  testimony  I  give, 
his  life  will  not  be  worth  so  much  as 
a  ripple  of  the  Gironde.  Hear  me 
patientiy!"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  was 
about  to  intemipt.  "You  will  find 
it  worth  your  while.  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  His  courtiers  were  ranged 
around  him,  and  his  beautiful  com- 
panion,  the  Comtesse  Du  Barri,  was 
at  his  side.  The  question  of  the 
rebellions  of  the  peasants  came  up 
for  discussion.  In  his  anger  and 
hatred  of  all  things  plebeian,  t^he 
king  vowed  that  he  would  not  rest 
until  the  leaders  of  rebellion  in  his 
domain  were  brought  to  justice. 
That  vow  has  been  recorded;  it  is 
unchangeable.  To  make  it  still 
more  binding,  the  Comtesse  Du 
Barri  offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
louü  d^or  for  the  first  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  a  man  engaged  in 
the  leadership  of  the  peasant  mobs. 


What  his  punishment  will  be,  you 
can  judge  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
reward.  Do  you  not  think  that  I 
who  saw  your  husband  commit  this 
act  today,  can  with  a  word  claim  this 
reward,  and  consign  him  to  his 
punishment?  I  alone,  of  all  who 
saw  the  deed  committed,  can  give 
this  testimony  and  secure  his  con- 
viction.    He  is  in  my  power!*' 

The  eyes  of  the  faithful  wife  were 
filled  with  pleading.  **Save  him! 
save  him!"  she  cried  in  anguish. 
*  *Surely  you  will  not  seil  so  noble  a 
man  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
You  will  not  betray  the  cause  in 
which  you  took  so  active  a  part,  for 
the  sake  of  this  reward!  Consider 
your  thoughts  and  feelings  if  you  are 
forced  to  look  upon  yourself  as  a 
Judas  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  With- 
hold  your  testimony  and  save  him!'* 

He  shook  his  head.  "Again  I  en- 
treat  you,**  she  exclaimed,  with 
renewed  energy.  "We  will  give 
you  this  reward.  We  will  double  it, 
treble  it,  though  I  labor  tili  my 
death  to  pay  the  debt.  Will  this 
move^  you?'  *  In  her  earnestness  she 
grasped  his  hand  and  looked  with 
intense  pleading  into  his  face. 

He  leaned  over  her.  "Jeanne/* 
he  said,  in  a  voice  husky  with  pas- 
sion, **I  will  do  it  on  one  condition!" 

*'Name  it."  He  hesitated.  She 
looked  at  him  again  and  saw  the 
baleful  glare  of  his  eye.  Her  face 
assumed  an  ashy  pallor,  and  she 
tried  to  withdraw  her  hand.  He 
grasped  it  more  firmly.  "Yield!'* 
he  said;  '^your  husband' s  life  and 
liberty  are  the  price !' '  '  'My  husband 
would  rather  die  c«.  thousand  deaths! 
Unhand  me!'* 

She  shrieked  and  struggled  in 
her  efibrts  to  free  herseif  At  length, 
with  a  supreme  effort  she  broke 
from  him  and  ran  to  a  little  shelf 
which  stood  in  a  corner.  He  sprang 
after  her.  Quick  as  thought  she 
seized  a  small  pistol  from  the  shelf, 
and  leveled  it  at  him.  He  saw  the 
movement  and  recoiled.  She  fol- 
lowed  him  until  he  crept  out  of  the 
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door  and  escaped  through  the  fields. 
Then  her  overburdened  spirit  gave 
way,  and  she  sank  fainting  to  the 
floor.  When  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness,  her  husband  was  bathing 
her  temples  and  wrists,  and  calling 
her  by  endearing  names. 

'Teil  me  it  is  not  true,'*  she 
eamesüy  said.  "Say  that  you  have 
not  committed  this  dreadful  deed. 
Ah  Claude,  you  could  not  do  it!" 

**I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I 
cannot  speak  to  you  openly,"  he 
frankly  replied.  Then  he  told  her 
the  events  of  the  moming,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  familiär. 

'  Thank  God !'  *  she  fervently  cried. 
**My  husband  did  an  act  of  mercy 
and  love,  and  not  one  of  cruelty  and 
hate.     Thank  God!'' 

'*But  Jeanne,"  he  asked  in  alarm, 
*  'why  do  I  find  you  here  fainting,  all 
indications  pointing  to  a  struggle, 
a  pistül  at  your  side?  What  does  it 
mean?*' 

"Let  it  pass,  my  love,"  she  an- 
swered,  nestiing  contentedly  in  his 
embrace.  **It  was  only  a — ^a — 
dream,  a  terrible  hallucination.'' 

"Nay,  my  girl,*'  he  replied  earn- 
estly,  "there  has  been  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  dream  here.  These 
signs  indicate  a  stern  reality.  Teil 
me,  darling.'* 

After  much  hesitation,  with  down- 
cast  eyes  and  buming  cheeks,  she 
told  him  of  the  perfidy  of  Lemoyne. 
"Claude,  stay!*'  she  cried,  as  her 
husband  rushed  toward  the  door, 
"What  would  you  do?*' 

*'I  would  kill  him!"  he  replied  in 
anger.  "He  has  forfeited  his  life  to 
my  honor." 

"No,  my  dearest,"  she  säid  plead- 
ingly,  "do  not  give  way  to  anger. 
It  is  past  now.  He  knows  I  can 
defend  myself,  and  he  will  not  be 
here  again.  If  you  are  innocent  of 
the  crime  he  tries  to  prove  upon  you, 
he  can  do  you  no  härm.  Stay  with 
me.     I  am  not  well." 

Her  pleadings  produced  their 
effect  upon  him.  They  were  soon 
discussing,     with    almost    as    much 


lightness  and  joy  as  if  the  events  of 
the  day  had  been  but  a  dream,  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  the  fiiture. 

The  next  day  Duruy  met  Lemoyne 
in  the  village  street.  "You  are  a 
traitor  and  a  coward,"  said  the  for- 
mer. "Your  soul  is  black  with 
your  treachery.  Resent  this  as  you 
see  fit."  As  he  spoke,  he  Struck 
Lemoyne  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  Lemoyne  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  drew  his  sword.  Duruy 
was  similarly  armed,  for  in  those  days 
of  injustice,  violence,  and  treachery, 
each  man  had  to  carry  a  weapon  for 
his  own  protection.  As  Lemoyne 
rushed  upon  him,  thinking  to  take 
him  at  a  disadvantage,  Duruy 
adroiüy  parried  the  thrust,  and  the 
contest  began.  Duruy  had  taught 
fencing  in  the  village  school,  but  he 
little  thought  when  engaged  in  mimic 
batde  with  his  pupils,  that  one  of 
them  would  ever  use  the  skill  ac- 
quired fi-om  him,  in  a  cause  so  serious 
as  the  present.  When  the  conflict 
was  at  its  height,  a  man  stole  along 
the  hedge,  and  hiding  himself  be- 
hind  it,  watched  the  fight  with  evi- 
dent interest.     It  was  Paul  Levon. 

At  length  the  superior  skill  of 
Duruy  became  apparent.  Lemoyne 
began  retreating.  His  eyes  became 
unsteady,  his  brain  whirled,  and 
before  Duruy  could  withdraw  his 
point,  his  enemy  feil  forward  with  his 
füll  weight  upon  it.  The  sharp 
sword  was  driven  directiy  through 
his  right  lung,  and  protruded  some 
three  inches  behind  his  Shoulder. 
Duruy  withdrew  his  sword,  looked 
warily  around,  and  retreated  to  the 
little  church,  where  he  changed  his 
Citizen' s  dress  for  his  priestiy  vest- 
ments,  and  sallied  forth  to  see  the 
dying  man. 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  Levon  ad- 
vanced  to  the  side  of  Lemoyne. 
'  *  Well,  my  Pierre, ' '  he  said  in  a  mock- 
ing  tone,  *  'you  bleed  well  if  you  are  a 
a  stone.  How  do  you  like  the  service 
of  the  king?  It  is  ended  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  for  in  the  place 
where  you  will  meet  him  soon  he  will 
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hardly  care  to  associate  with  you  or 
engage  you. '  * 

"You  villain  !*'  exclaimed  Le- 
moyne,  '*Is  this  the  reward  you  have 
been  promising  me?  How  have  I 
been  paid  for  entering  your  service?' ' 

"Not  with  the  thousand  louis 
d!or''  Said  Levon,  laughing  sarcas- 
tically.  "I  think,  since  the  priestly 
pedagog,  Duruy,  has  brought  you 
to  this  condition,  and  I  am  a  witness 
ofit,  I  can  easilyclaim  the  thousand, 
th?  Mon  Dieu  /  it  is  excellent.  I 
would  not  have  thought  that  an  ass 
like  you  could  have  served  me  so 
well.  Good-bye,  Lemoyne.  When 
you  reach  the  gates  of  purgatory, 
take  your  Station  there  and  wait  for 
me.  I  will  be  along'* — he  added 
after  a  moment's  pause — *  'when  there 
are  no  fools  here  to  do  my  bidding. '  * 
With  these  words  he  departed. 

Duruy  soon  reached  Lemoyne* s 
side.  *  *Forg^ve  me,  Pierre, ' '  he  cried  in 
sorrow.  **I  did  not  mean  to  kill  you.  *' 


* 'Claude,"  said  Pierre  in  shame 
and  repentance,  *  'Take  to  your  wife 
my  regrets  for  my  insult  to  her.  I 
see  my  mistake  now.  I  trusted  in  the 
promise  of  a  traitor  to  a  traitor. 
No  wonder  I  was  deceived.  Fare- 
well." 

"Farewell,  old  friend, ' '  said  Duruy, 
in  deep  grief.  *'Your  mistakes  de- 
served  death,  but  not  at  this  band. 
God,  whose  vengeance  I  have  taken 
upon  myself,  judge  between  us  !'* 
He  took  the  band  of  the  dying  man 
and  offered  a  prayer  for  his  soul  as  it 
departed. 

A  crowd  of  peasants  gathered. 
Seeing  Lemoyne' s  sword,  now  cov- 
ered  with  blood,  lying  at  his  side, 
they  raised  the  cry  of  suicide.  Duruy 
did  not  undeceive  them.  The  secret 
of  the  death  of  Pierre  Lemoyne  was 
in  two  bosoms.  Claude  Duruy  and 
Paul  Levon  knew.  All  others  were 
ignorant  of  it. 

Laertes. 


(To  bc  continued.) 
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II. 


OUTLINE   OF    MATHEMATICS    (CONTINUED). 


I.— FUNDAMENTAL    DIVISIONS. 

"There  are  but  three  things," 
says  De  Morgan,*  **of  which  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves  so  long  as  we 
jniagine  ourselves  to  retain  both  ex- 
^tence  and  consciousness  of  exis- 
tence:  they  are  thought,  space,  and 
time.  With  everything  eise  there 
is  a  possibility  of  dispensing;  that  is, 
the  imagination  can  conceive  every- 
thing got  rid  of,  and  out  of  existence, 
except  its  own  consciousness  in  some 
kind  of  activity,  and  the  space  and 
time  without  which  it  cannot  conceive 
existence.  The  necessary  laws  of 
thought  are  the  subject  matter  of 
logic:  the  necessary  properties  of 
Space  and  time  are  the  subject  matter 
of  mathematics. "  Kant,  the  great 
German  philosopher,  defines  mathe- 

*  Cyclofedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  v.. 
P-  530. 


matics  as  the  *  *science  of  the  laws 
Space   and   time,    since   it   treats 


of 
smce  it  treats  of 
quantities  occupying  space  and  time, 
and  representable  by  diagrams,  num- 
bers  or  Symbols.*'  These  extracts 
clearly  indicate  the  general  field  of 
mathematical  investigation.  They  do 
not,  however,  disclose  the  philosophi- 
cal  character  of  the  science,  nor.  its 
specific  functions. 

The  true  principle  of  division  has 
been  indicated  in  our  definition.  The 
fiinction  of  mathematics  is  either  to 
deduce  the  properties  of  number  and 
figured  extension  or  to  determine 
unknown  magnitudes  from  those  that 
are  known.  But  in  the  deduction  of 
the  properties  of  number  and  ex- 
tension and  in  the  determination  of 
magnitudes,  mathematics  has  for  its 
subject-matter  the  ideal  world  of 
space  and  time — geometrical  forms 
and    the   combinations    of    number. 
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The  primary  and  fundamental  rela- 
tions  of  thought  are  the  relations  of 
Space  and  time'.  For  whatever  exists, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  exists  in 
Space;  and  whatever  acts,  acts  in 
time.  Consequentiy  the  condi- 
tions  of  all  existence  and  of  all 
activity  are  the  properties  of  space 
and  time.  The  laws  under  which 
things  exist  and  act  cannot  be  proved, 
nor  even  stated,  without  express  or 
implied  reference  to  these  properties. 
Space,  as  here  used,  is  considered 
independently  of  anything  which  it 
contains,  and  may  be  defined  as 
boundless  extension.  It  embraces 
all  matter,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
exist.  Time,  which  comprises  all 
motion,  may  be  defined  as  endless 
succession.*  Mathematical  science 
gives  the  laws  of  both  Space  and 
time,  and  applies  those  laws  to  all 
practical  investigations.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  logically  divided  into 
two  fundamental  divisions,  pure  and 
applied.  Pure  mathematics  has  for 
its  object  the  deduction  of  the  laws 
of  Space  and  time.  It  considers 
magnitude  or  quantity  abstractly, 
without  reference  to  matter.  Applied 
mathematics  treats  of  magnitude  as 
subsisting  in  material  bodies,  and 
consequentiy  embraces  the  applica- 

*Though  these  definitions  are  vague 
and,  like  all  definitions,  are  open  to  criti- 
cism  and  may  be  improved,  still  they 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  mathemati- 
cal conceptions  of  space  and  time. 

The  infinite  continuify  implied  in 
"boundless"  or  unbeginning  and  unend- 
ing  extension,  and  "endless"  or  unceas- 
ing  succession  or  motion  is  a  thought 
entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
conceptive  understanding.  To  it  nothing 
but  the  finite,  the  extemally  limited, 
is  comprehensible.  However,  these 
thoughts  of  the  infinite  need  not  be  re- 
jected  as  meaningless  abstractions;  for, 
by  the  aid  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  thev 
may  be  brought  within  £e  finite  and, 
therefore,  to  liieir  more  intelligible  phase: 
in  the  infinite  of  space,  this  faculty  locates 
the  poini,  and  finds  a  here  and  a  thete; 
in  the  continuity  of  time  it  posits  the  in- 
stant^ and  fincls  a  then^  a  now^  and  a 
hereafter.  Between  these  as  limits, 
the  whole  mystery  of  extension  is  re- 
solved  into  a  limited  extent;  and  that 


tions  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the 
pure  mathematics  to  all  investigations 
in  which  the  mathematical  language 
is  employed, — to  the  Solution  of  all 
questions  of  a  practical  nature,  wheth- 
er  they  relate  to  abstract  or  concrete 
quantity. 

II. — SUBDIVISIONS    OF    APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS. 

The  applied  mathematics  includes 
all  those  subjects  in  which  a  few 
axioms  are  mathematically  shown  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  deduction  of  the 
most  important  phenomena.  Hence 
the  relation  among  its  subdivisions  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  phe> 
nomena  with  which  they  deal,  and 
therefore  calls  for  no  dialectic. 
Among  the  sciences  which  it  includes 
are  those  treating  of  pressure,  motion, 
light,  heat,  sound,  electricity,  and 
magnetism ;  and  among  the  principal 
arts,  aresurveying,  architecture,  forti- 
fication,  and  navigation.  Any 
grouping  which  these  branches  may 
require,  in  order  to  render  clear  their 
mutual  relations,  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear  in  the  tabulated  outline  at  the 
close  of  this  article;  so  that  no  flir- 
ther  consideration  of  this  division  of 
mathematics  is  necessary  than  merely 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  number 

of  motion  into  a  distance  iraversed  in  a 
given  time.  Now,  by  conceiving  these 
nnites,  extension  and  duration,  to  be 
indefinitely  exttnded,  their  correlates, 
space  and  time,  m  their  more  general 
signification  as  applied  to  the  infinite, 
may  be  understood;  for,  as  Noah 
Porter  says  {The  Human  InietUct, 
p.  569),  "Though  space  and  time  cannot 
be  conceived  or  defined  in  the  sense  in 
which  those  obiects  can  be  conceived  and 
defined  which  bear  relation  to  them,  yet, 
on  the  other  band,  they  can  be  thought 
by  means  of  their  relations  to  these  ob> 
jects.  Limited  objects  must  be  related 
to  their  unlimited  correlates.  These 
correlates  can  be  known  and  de^cribed 
by  means  of  the  relations  which  they  in 
their  tum  hold  to  these  objects.  In  what- 
ever sense  they  may  be  said  to  be  uncon- 
ditioned,  infinite,  and  absolute,  they  are 
not  so  in  any  such  sense  as  to  exciude 
the  possibility  of  being  related  to  the  lim- 
ited finite.  By  means  of  these  relations 
they  can  be  both  conceived  and  known/' 
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of  its  subdivisions  is  potentially  im-  mathematics   divides  itself  into  two 

limited,  and  will  continue  to  increase  main  provinces:  the  one  a  body  of 

^th  man*  s  increasing  knowledge  of  doctrine    concerning    the   numerical 

the  material  world.  combinations  which  have  to  be  made 

of  given  parts  of  figures,  or  given 

in.— SUBDIVISIONS   OF   PURE  parts  in  a  moving  system,  in  order  to 

MATHEMATICS.  obtain  required  parts;    the  other,  a 

Tuming  now  to  pure  mathematics,  theory  of  Operations   by  which   the 
^ehave  inthis  divisionthe  essence  of  doctrines  of  the  first  may  be  repre- 
Ae  whole  problem  of  Classification,  sented,  transformed,  and  finally  eval- 
It  corresponds    to    what    Howison  uated   by  means   of   the    processes 
^csignates   as  speculative  mathema-  which  we  call  the  essential  properties 
^cs,  and   includes  Comte's  abstract  ofnumber."     He  accordingly  divides 
^d  all  but  mechanics  of  his  concrete  his   speculative   mathematics  into   a 
division.     The    subdivisions  of  this  Mathesis  and  a  Calculus^  the  former 
portion  of  mathematical  science  have  creating  the  system  of  functions  and 
been    variously    stated.       Since     it  the  latter  transforming  and  evahiat- 
involves  the    **investigation   of   the  Z«:^  its  members  when  created.     The 
numerical   laws   which    connect   the  mathesis  he  subdivides  into  geome- 
parts  of  figures  and  the  constituents  try  and  mechanics;  and  the  calculus, 
of  motions  with  each  other,  and  the  into  algebra  and  arithmetic.     Algebra 
workmg  out,  from  the  relations  given  is  again  divided  into  lower  calculus 
by  these  laws,  of  the  actual  magni-  or  common  algebra  and  higher  calcu- 
tudes  or  motion-elements   sought,*'  lus,  including  the  diflferential  and  in- 
Professor Howison  maintains*   that  tegral  calculus   and  the   calculus  of 
"the   entire   field    of    [speculative]  variations.  f 

*  George  H.  Howison.  Departments  of  Mathematics,  Jour.  Spcc.  Phil.,  vol.  v.,  p.  170. 
t  The  foUowing  is  a  detailed  Statement  of  Professor  Howison'satteropt  at  Classification  : 

^•ISPECULATIVE  MATHEMATICS-=thc  Science  of  the  Functional  Laws  by  which  to  con- 

vert  Figure  and  Force  into  Number. 
J-     The  MATHE«iS=the  Science  which  creaies  Functions,  by  establishing  the  Laws  of 

Derivation. 

1.  Geometry=ihe  Science  of  Fijfure. 

a,  Computative,  in  which  the  Derivation  of  Quantities  is  left  to  be 

efifected  by  Calculation, 
a.     Pure  Geometry. 
ß.    Analytic  Geometry. 

b,  Constructive,  m  which  Derivation  is  effected  by  proportional  drawing» 

a.    Graph ics=Direct  constructive  Geometry. 

ß.     Descriptive  Geometry«=Indirect  constructive  Geometry. 

2.  Mechanics =X\i^  Science  of  Force. 

a,  Statics=the  Science  of  Equilibrium. 

b,  Dynamics=the  Science  of  Motion. 

^I.    The  CALCULUS=the  Science  which  computes  Functions,  either  in  Form  or  in  Value. 

1.  Alg€bra=^^^  Science  of  the   Transformation  of  Functions. 

a.  Lower  Calculus  (Common  Algebra). 

b.  Higher  Calculus. 

a.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
ß.    Calculus  of  Variations. 

2.  Arithmetic=the  Science  of  the  Evaluation  of  Functions. 

a,    Theory  of  Numbers. 
ß  b,    Theory  of  Operations. 

•     ^'^Ll^D   MATHEMATICS=the  Use  of  the  Science  in  reducing  Phenomena  to  Number. 
"      Astronomy.  II.    Surveying.  III.     Navigation.  »        •        • 

^^nicnt  of  Mpntucla's  and  Comte's  subdivisions.  see  CoNTRiBUTOR,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  158, 159. 
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This  division,  however,  is  open  to 
serious  criticism.  For,  even  though 
it  be  one  of  the  provinces  of  mathe- 
matics  to  investigate  the  numerical 
iaws  connecting  the  parts  of  figures 
and  the  constituents  of  motions, 
there  is  no  philosophic  reason  for 
designating  it  as  a  mathesis  {learn- 
ing)  of  mathematics.  Moreover, 
the  term  calculus,  though  primarily 
meaning  to  calculate  or  compute,  has 
for  nearly  a  Century,  since  the  days 
of  Comte,  been  used  by  mathema- 
ticians  to  designate  a  particular  field 
of  mathematical  investigation.  In 
fect,  it  has  been  more  or  less  re- 
stricted  in  its  meaning  ever  since  the 
invention  of  the  notation  of  fluxions, 
or  the  *  'fluxional  calculus, ' '  by  New- 
ton in  1666;  and  of  the  notation  of 
differentials,  or  the  "differential  cal- 
culus," by  Leibnitz  in  1675.  There 
is  no  justification,  therefore,  for  its 
present  use  as  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  all  computative  mathematics. 
Besides,  if  the  calculus  were  used  in 
its  original  meaning,  its  subdivisions 
would  not  be  restricted  to  the  sub- 
jects  named  above,  but  would  in- 
clude  all  computative  work  whatever, 
and  hence,  Howison's  '*computa- 
tive*'  geometry,  both  pure  and 
analytic,  *'in  which  the  derivation 
of  quantities  is  left  to  be  effected  by 
calculation''  Again.  even  should 
we  grant  that  the  mathesis,  as  a 
method  of  '  *creating  functions, "  is  a 
division  of  pure  mathematics,  the 
Classification  of  geometry  as  a  sub- 
ordinate  province  of  mathesis  is  un- 
scientific:  as  a  **science  of  figure," 
geometry,  in  the  determination  of 
the  properties  of  figured  extension, 
•can  hardly  be  regarded  as  any  more 
Creative  in  its  methods  than  are 
other  branches  of  mathematics. 

Professor  J.  M.  Long  also  at- 
tempts*  the  Classification  of  pure 
mathematics  by  dividing  it  into  two 
fundamental  divisions;  namely,  com- 
putative,   "treating   of   the   general 

''^Classification  of  Mathematical  Science, "^omx. 
Spec.  Phil.,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  417-25. 


science  of  numbers, ' '  ^c^Ageometrical, 
**the  science  of  extensive  quantity.*' 
The  object  of  the  computative  mathe- 
matics is  to  *  *compute  the  phenomena 
of  nature  by  means  of  number  and 
ratio,"  while  the  geometrical  division 
relates  only  to  '  *the  sphere  of  figured 
extension."  Under  the  computative 
division,  Long  places  arithmetic  and 
analysis,  the  latter  including  calculus 
and  algebra;  and  under  the  geomet- 
rical, demonstrative  and  constructive 
geometry.  The  demonstrative 
geometry  he  divides  again  into  quan- 
titative and  qualitative,  referring  to 
the  former  division  trigonometry  and 
mensuration,  and  to  the  latter,  an- 
alytical  and  synthetic  geometry. 

But  this  scheme  is  likewise  unphil- 
osophical,  both  in  its  fundamental 
divisions  and  most  important  details. 
In  Euclid*s  Elements  most  of  the 
propositions  involve  more  or  less 
directly  the  idea  of  nrieasurement,  and 
all  of  book  V.  is  devöted  to  a  discus- 
sion  of  the  theory  of  proportion. 
Very  few  of  the  propositions  relate 
merely  to  the  position  or  form  of  the 
figures  with  which  they  deal,  without 
involving  measurement  or  computa- 
tion.  Besides,  in  modern  geometry 
there  are  chapters  on  anharmonic 
ratios  and  other  metrical  properties. 
Hence,  what  Long  calls  geometrical 
is  also  largely  computative,  and  vice 
versa,  The  unscientific  character  of 
his  Classification  is  fiirther  shown  in 
the  subdivisions.  First,  arithmetic 
and  analysis  cannot  be  regarded  as 
co-ordinate  branches  of  computative 
mathematics.  Long  gives  no  reason 
for  considering  them  as  such;  nor, 
indeed,  could  he  give  any  logical 
reason,  because  arithmetic,  the  prim- 
ary  Operations  of  which,  as  shown 
below,  are  synthesis  and  analysis, 
may,  as  well  as  algebra  and  calculus, 
be  classed  as  a  subdivision  of  an- 
alysis., Again,  analytical  geometry 
is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  analysis, 
as  well  as  of  geometry,  and  may  as 
well,  therefore,  be  classed  with  the 
first  as  with  the  second  grand  divi- 
sion.    There  is  no  distinctive  differ- 
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ence;  for,  considered  with  reference 
to  its  object-matter,  it  is  geometrical; 
and  with  reference  to  its  methods, 
analytical.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that 
the  root  of  Long's  inaccuracy  is  ap- 
parent:  bis  error  arises  naturally  out 
of  an  attempt  to  find,  at  the  same 
time,  the  divisions  of  mathematics 
both  according  to  their  object-matter, 
and  the  methods  according  to  which 
a  subject  is  discussed. 

But  had  he  attempted  to  determine 
the  departments  of  mathematics  either 
by  their  object  matter  or  by  their 
methods  of  investigation,  his  Class- 
ification would  doubtless  still  have 
been  defective,  as  are  those  of  both 
Comte  and  Howison.  As  stated 
above,  the  subject  matter  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  ideal  world  of  space  and 
time,  the  correlates  of  extension 
and  duration;  but  time  objects  and 
Space  objects  are  so  related  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  discussing 
either  independently  of  the  other. 
There  is  no  existence  cxcept  in  time, 
and  no  consciousness  of  time  except 
through  the  relations  of  things.  It 
is  not  possible,  therefore,  in  our  in- 
vestigations,  to  separate  Space  and 
time  so  as  to  build  upon  each  a 
distinctive  division  of  mathematical 
science.  Neither  does  it  seem  pos- 
sible to  classify  the  subjects  of  pure 
mathematics  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween  the  methods  according  to 
which  a  given  object  matter  is  dis- 
cussed. All  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics consist  more  or  less  of  both 
the  great  processes,  synthesis  and 
analysis;  so  that,  as  seen  in  all  three 
of  the  above  outlines,  a  subject 
which,  in  some  of  its  divisions,  is 
analytic  may,  in  others,  be  synthetic, 
and  according  to  method  therefore 
could  be  classed  with  either  of  two 
great  departments. 

What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  Classi- 
fication? Since  there  are  some  twen- 
ty  subjects  of  pure  mathematics, 
besides  their  various  subdivisions, 
there  must  be  some  logical  means  of 
dassifying  them;  eise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  any  conception  of 


the  science  as  a  whole — to  reduce  it 
to  an  organic  unity.  The  principal 
divisions  of  pure  mathematics  must 
be  subjects  with  certain  specific  and 
characteristic  functions,  from  which 
the  various  other  branches  of  the 
science  may  be  seen  logiccUly  to  un- 
fold,  They  may,  however,  to  some 
extent,  employ  the  same  general 
methods  in  the  investigation  of  dif- 
ferent  subjects;  or,  different  methods 
in  the  discussion  of  the  same  object- 
matter.  But  each  must  occupy 
a  special  field  of  Operation,  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  any  other. 
There  are  four  subjects  which, 
upon  examination,  will  be  found  to- 
satisfy  these  conditions.  They  are 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
Calculus. 

I — Arithmetic, 

"Number  was  primarily  a  thought 
in  the  mind  of  Deity.  He  put  forth 
His  creative  band,  and  number  be- 
came  a  fact  of  the  universe.  It  was 
projected  everywhere,  in  all  things, 
and  through  all  things.  The  flower 
numbered  its  petals,  the  crystal 
counted  its  faces,  the  insect  its  eyes, 
the  evening  its  stars,  and  the  moon, 
time's  golden  horologe,  marked  the 
months  and  the  seasons.  Man  was 
created  to  apprehend  the  numerical 
idea.  Finding  it  embodied  in  the 
material  world,  he  exclaimed,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  Pythagoras, 
Number  is  the  essence  of  the  uni- 
verse y  the  archetype  of  creation ! 
Hemeditated  upon  it  with  enthusiasm, 
followed  its  combinations,  traced  its 
relations,  unfolded  its  mystic  laws, 
and  created  with  it  a  science — the 
beautiful  science  of  arithmetic."* 

With  number  as  its  subject  matter, 
arithmetic  may  be  defined  as  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  relations 
of  numbers,  and  of  the  methods  of 
Computing  by  means  of  them. 

The  origin  of  arithmetic  is  not 
definitely   known,   but   the   term   is 

•Edward  Brooks.     Philosophy  of  ArithmeHc^ 
p.  67. 
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derived  from  the  Greek  word  arith- 
mos,  number  reckoning.  Notwith- 
standing  theobscurity  and  uncertainty 
in  which  the  origin  of  the  elementary 
processes  of  arithmetic  must,  oi 
necessity,  be  involved,  it  is  evident 
that  every  people,  however  uncivi- 
lized,  must  have  possessed  some  ideas 
of  numbers,  and  employed  them  in 
their  transactions  with  each  other. 
Even  barter,  the  most  primitive 
method  of  exchange,  could  not  be 
carried  on  between  individuals  with- 
out  some  System  of  estimating  values 
by  how  much  and  how  many.  From 
this,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  science  of  arithmetic  is 
coeval  with  the  race;  for,  although 
all  races  of  which  there  is  authentic 
record  knew  something  of  numbers 
and  mechanics,  and  although  the 
majority  of  them  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  land-surveying, 
yet  the  rules  they  possessed  were  in 
general  founded  on  the  results  of 
Observation  and  experiment,  and 
were  neither  deduced  from  any 
science  nor  did  they  form  part  of 
any  science. 

The  modern  perfect  form  of  the 
science  became  possible  only  through 
the  denary  system*  of  notation,  the 
invention  of  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant  event  in  the  history  of  arith- 
metic. This  System  has  been  attrib- 
uted  to  various  nations,  the  honor  of 
its  invention  having  been  claimed  at 
different  times  for  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  Phoenicians  and  Greeks, 
respecti vely ;  but  each  of  these  claims 
has  gradually  faded  away,  and  mod- 
ern investigations  point  unmistakably 
to  its  origin  in  India.  The  so-called 
Arabic  characters  also  originated 
among  the  Hindoos.  The  influence 
exerted  by  the  Arabs  in  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  system  into  Europe 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  originated 
with  them,  and  caused  it  to  be  called 


♦The  notation  by  nine  figures  and  zero,  gen- 
erally  known  as  the  decimal  or  common  scalei 
in  which  the  ratio  is  ten.  It  is  the  system  uni- 
versally  used  in  modern  arithmetics. 

See  note,  p.  337. 


the  Arabic  system.  It  is  now  posi- 
tively  known,  however,  that  die 
Arabs  were  not  its  originators.  They 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  denary 
characters  before  the  eighth  or  ninth 
Century,  and  did  not  adopt  the  den- 
ary System  until  after  an  easy  com- 
munication  was  opened  with  Hin- 
doostan.  It  should  be  said  also  that 
the  Arabs  do  not  claim*  the  inven- 
tion of  these  figures,  but  universally 
ascribe  them  to  the  Indians,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
were  the  original  inventors  of  the 
numerical  symbols  and  the  system  of 
denary  arithmetic. 

According  to  Professor  Ball  of 
Cambridge,  the  earliest  work  known 
to  contain  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion  of  the  decimal  system  of 
numeration,  or  algorisHc  arithmetic, 
was  the  Liiavati,  a  work  on  arith- 
metic which  was  written  by  Bhaskara, 
a  noted  Hindoo  mathematician  ol 
the  twelfth  Century.  Dr.  Brooks, 
however,  ascribes  to  Avicenna  the 
honor  of  having  written  the  oldest 
arithmetic  in  which  were  employed 
the  Arabic  figures  and  the  decimal 
System.  Avicenna  was  an  eminent 
Arabian  physician,  who  lived  in 
Bokhara  about  the  tenth  Century  A. 
D.  His  work  was  found  in  manu- 
script  in  the  library  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 
To  a  translation  of  Lilavati  by 
Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,t  an  au- 
thor  equally  remarkable  for  his  pro- 
found  knowledge  of  oriental  litera- 
ture  and  for  his  scientific  acquire- 
ments,  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
the  State  of  arithmetical  knowledge 
among  the  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  the 

•  The  first  Arabian  who  wrotc  on  the  Indian 
method  of  computation  is  stated  by  Arabic 
authors  to  have  been  Ben  Musa.  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  Century  (Cole- 
brooke.  Dissertation,  p.  69).  This  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  almost  every  subsequent  work 
on  arithmetic  in  which  these  figures,  called 
Hindasi,  are  written  from  left  to  right,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hindoos,  directly  contrary  to  the 
Arabic  order  of  writing  (Silvester  de  Sacy. 
Gram.  Arad,,  vol.  i.,  p.  76). 

t  Algebra,  with  Arithmetic  and  MensuraHon 
from  the  Sanskrit. 
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Greeks.  In  this  work  Colebrooke 
discusses  the  respective  merits  of 
these  people  to  originality  in  the 
possession  and  invention  of  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  establishes  beyond 
controversy  that  Brahmagupta,  an 
author  frequently  quoted  by  Bhask- 
ara,  and  whose  treatises  on  arithme- 
tic are  extant,  lived  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  seventh  Century.  He  also 
shows  that  Arya-Bhata,  who  is  re- 
ferred  to  by  Brahmagupta,  and  con- 
sidered  the  oldest  of  their  uninspired 
writers,  lived  at  least  as  early  as  the 
fifth  Century,  and  probably  at  a  much 
earlier  period.* 

Speaking  of  the  early  Hindoo  writ- 
ers, Professor  George  Peacock  of 
Cambridge  University  saysf  that 
*'in  no  case  is  the  original  invention 
of  the  notation  by  nine  digits  and 
zero  referred  to  by  any  of  these 
authors,  but  is  always  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  benefactions  of  Deity, 
which  is  the  best  proof  of  its  possess- 
ing  an  antiquity  antecedent  to  all  ex- 
isting  records.  *  *  *  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  Hindoos  possess- 
ing  this  notation  long  before  the 
Persians,  Arabs,  or  any  western  peo- 
ple. ' '  Again ,  referring  to  th  is  System , 
Greenleaf  says,  '  *It  is  evident  that  our 
numeral  characters  and  our  method 
of  Computing  by  them  were  in  use 
among  the  Arabians  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  eighth  Century;*'  and 
George  M' Arthur,  sub-editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  his  article 
on  arithmetic,  makes  this  Statement  :t 
'The  [denary]  System  was  known 
to  the  Arabians  in  the  ninth  Century, 
and  in  course  of  the  tenth  it  seems 
to  have  come  into  general  use  among 
them,  especially  in  their  astronomical 

•  Professor  Ball  jjives  {History  of  Matfuma- 
tics,  pp.  153-6)  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Arya- 
Bhata  as  476.  A.  D.;  of  Brahmagupta.  598;  and 
of  Bhaskara,  11 14.  He  also  states  (p.  161)  that 
the  Arabs  were  in  possession  of  Brahmagupta's 
work  on  arithmetic  before  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  Century. 

^Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  vol.  i.,  pp.  412, 
4M- 

X  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  526. 


tables  and  other  writings.'*  From 
these  Statements,  notwithstanding  the 
discrepancies  in  regard  to  dates, 
it  appears  that  the  denary  System  was 
not  in  use  among  the  Arabs  earlier 
than  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  Century; 
and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
Hindoo  arithmetic,  which,  as  shown 
above,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Diaphantus, 
preceded  by  four  centuries  the  intro- 
duction  of  this  science  among  the 
Arabs. 

The  earliest  writers  on  arithmetic, 
of  whom  there  is  definite  knowledge, 
were  the  Greeks.  Pythagoras,  an 
eminent  geometer  who  lived  about 
600  B.  C. ,  attached  great  importance 
to  numbers.  He  classified  them  into 
prime  and  composite,  perfect  and 
imperfect,  redundant  and  defective, 
plane,  solid,  triangulär,  etc., — adivis- 
ion  which  is  followed  by  modern 
writers.  Euclid  was  the  first  writer 
on  arithmetic  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  US.  He  treats  of  numbers 
in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  booksofhis^/<?»^<f«/j.  Among 
other  early  writers  who  have  added 
to  arithmetical  science  are  Archim- 
edes,  an  eminent  mathematician  of 
the  third  Century  B.  C. ,  and  Eratos- 
thenes,  who  flourished  about  a  Century 
later.  The  latter  invented  what  is 
known  as  Eratosthenes*  sieve,  a 
method  of  determining  prime  num- 
bers. Diophantus  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  Century,  composed  thirteen  books 
or  chapters  on  arithmetic,  and  is  also 
celebrated  as  the  first  writer  on  the 
science  of  algebra.  Boetheus  wrote 
a  work  on  arithmetic  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  Century, 
**which,'*  says  Dr.  Brooks,*  **was 
the  classical  work  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  became  the  model  of  many 
subsequent  writers,  even  down  to 
the  fifteenth  Century." 

It  is  still  a  question  when  and  by 
whom  the  modern  System  of  arith- 
metic was  originally  brought  into 
Europe.   It  is  generally  believed,  how- 


Philosophy  of  ArithmetiCy  p.  34. 
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ever,  to  have  been  by  Leonardo  of 
Pisa,  who,  having  spent  several  years 
in  Barbary,  where  he  became  familiär 
with  the  Arabic  numerals,  returned 
to  Italy,  and  in  1202  published  bis 
work  called  the  Liber  Abbaci.^  In 
the  preface  to  this  work  Leonardo 
gives  a  short  account  of  his  travels 
in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Syria,  Greece, 
and  Sicily.  His  language  implies 
that  the  Arabic  System  was  previous- 
ly  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  for 
having  found  it  much  more  conveni- 
ent,  as  he  says,  than  that  used  in 
Europe,  he  published  it  '4n  order 
that  the  Latin  race  might  no  longer 
be  deficient  in  the  complete  knowl- 
edge  of  that  method  of  computa- 
tion.*'  But  that  the  Abbaci  was  the 
first  work  on  this  subject  that  ap- 
peared  in  Italy  is  evident  from  other 
authority  than  that  of  Leonardo  him- 
self,  as  nearly  all  subsequent  Italian 
writers  on  arithmetic  ascribe  the 
honor  of  priori ty  to  him.  It  is  how- 
ever  probable  that,  although  the  Sys- 
tem was  not  then  in  common  use  in 
Europe,  a  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
method  was  previously  not  uncom- 
mon  among  travelers  and  merchants, 
for  the  intercourse  between  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  was  suffi- 
ciently  close  for  each  to  leam  some- 
thing  of  the  language  and  common 
practices  of  the  other.  It  was  Le- 
onardo, however,  who  brought  the 
System  into  general  use.  His  work 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and  within 
thirty  or  forty  years  the  Arabic  System 
of  numeration  was  commonly  em- 
ployed  by  the  merchants  of  Italy.  Lu- 
cas Pacioli,  an  Italian  monk,  was  the 
author  of  the  first  printed  treatise  on 
arithmetic.  His  great  work,  called 
Summa  di  Arithmetica,  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1494.  It  is  founded  on 
the  writings  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  first 
few  printed  arithmetics,  others  ap- 
peared  in  rapid  succession  ;  new 
Symbols  of  Operation  and  of  relation 

*  Dr.  George  Peacock.  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana, vol.  i..  pp.  413-415;  W.  W.  R.  Ball. 
History  of  Mathematics,  pp.  172-175. 


were  invented  or  improved  by  differ- 
ent  writers;  and  the  science,  aug- 
mented  by  the  additions  of  modern 
genius,  rapidly  developed  to  its 
present  peifect  form. 

All  numerical  ideas  begin  with  the 
unit^  which  is  the  origin  or  basis  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  the  fundamental 
idea  fi-om  which  originate  all  num- 
bers  and  the  science  based  upon  them. 
Now  the  multiplication  or  division  of 
the  Unit  gives  rise  to  two  general 
classes  of  numbers,  integers  and 
fractions,  which  are  treated  of  in 
arithmetic.  Hence  this  science,  fi-om 
its  primary  conception,  consists  of 
two  things,  to  increase  and  diminish 
numbers — to  unite  and  to  separate 
them.  Its  primary  Operations,  there- 
fore,  are  synthesis  and  anaJysis. 
Then  to  determine  when  and  how  to 
unite  and  to  separate  numbers,  a 
process  of  reasoning  is  employed 
called  comparison,  By  this  process 
numbers  are  compared  and  their  re- 
lations  determined.  Synthesis  and 
analysis  are  the  fundamental  mechan- 
ical  Operations,  suggested  in  die 
formation  of  numbers;  and  compari- 
son is  the  fundamental  thought 
process  which  controls  these  Opera- 
tions. The  fundamental  synthetic 
process  is  addition,  of  which  multi- 
plication is  a  special  case  in  which 
the  numbers  added  are  all  equal. 
Of  the  latter,  composition,  multiples, 
and  involution  are  all  special  cases. 
Subtraction,  the  reverse  of  addition, 
is  the  general  analytic  process  of 
which  division  is  a  special  case  where 
the  same  number  is  to  be  successive- 
ly  subtracted  with  the  object  of 
finding  how  many  times  it  is  con- 
tained.  The  special  cases  of  division 
are  factoring,  evolution,  and  common 
divisor.  By  comparison  is  gained 
the  general  idea  of  relation,  out  of 
which  arise  several  distinct  arithmeti- 
cal  processes,  such  as  ratio,  propor- 
tion,  Progression,  percentage,  and 
properties  of  abstract  numbers. 

Arithmetic  differs   fi-om  all   other 
branches  in  that  it  deals  with  only 
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positive  numbers — integral  and  frac- 
tional:  its  function  is  Oie  determi- 
nation  of  vaiues,  the  final  reduc- 
tiön  of  all  mathematical  results  io 
figures,  thus  making  them  avail- 
able  in  practice.  It  explains  the 
methods  of  representing  and  reading 
numbers  by  means  of  figures,  togeth- 
er  with  the  Operations,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
raising  to  powers,  and  extracting 
roots  of  numbers.  It  also  treats  of 
the  transformation  of  numbers  from 
one  Scale  to  another.*  Since  the 
number  of  distinct  arithmetical  Oper- 
ations is  limited  to  the  number  of 
possible  combinations  of  the  ten 
figures,  the  domain  of  arithmetic  is, 
by  its  nature,  narrowly  restricted ; 
still,  it  is  more  extensive  than  is 
commonly  represented.  There  are 
many  incidental  questions  treated  of 
in  analytical  researches  which  consist 
of  the  determinations  of  values,  and 
are  therefore  truly  arithmetical.  Of 
these  are    the   calculation  and  con- 

*  The  ordinary  numbers  used  in  arithmetic 
are  expressed  by  means  of  multiples  of  powers 
of  10;  for  example, 

264r=2XlO'4-6XlO+4; 
3475-=^XlO»-h4XlO*+7XlO-f5. 

This  method  of  representing  numbers  is  called 
the  denary  or  (Ucimal  scale  of  notation,  and  ten 
is  ihe  radix. 

Now  aU  rules  of  decimal  arithmetic  are  ap- 
plicable to  arithmetic  in  any  scale.  the  only  dif- 
fcrence  bcing  that.  in  the  scale  of  7  say,  there 
are  only  seven  digits.  o,  i,  2,  3.  4.  5.  6,  and  that 
the  "carriagcs"  go  by  7's  and  not  by  lo's.  To 
illustrate,  in  the  scale  ot  7  (i)  subtract  3465  from 
6553:  (a)  add  3465  and  543a.  • 


Explanation, 
3-hlX7=10,  l()-.5-.5; 
4-f  1X7-11,  11-6^J>; 
4  —  4     r  0,     6-3    8. 

2-j-5^  7r^lv7-fO; 
3+1-6^-10^1X7+8; 
4^1  ^4-  9-lX7-r2; 
5+1-^3—9-^1X7+2. 

The  results  are  (1)  3056;    (2)  12230. 

3056=3X7»- 0X7'+oX7  \  5; 
12230=1  X7*+2X7«-2X7«  t  3X7-r  0. 


Solution. 
il.      ^553 
3465 
3Ö5Ö 

(2i     3465 
5432 

12230 


struction  of  logarithmic  and  tngono- 
metrical  tables,  and  the 

Theory  of  Numbers. 
The  object  of  the  theory  of  num- 
bers is  to  discover  the  properties  in- 
herent  in  different  numbers  inde- 
pendent  of  any  System  of  numeration. 
It  is  a  sort  of  transcendental  arithme- 
tic,* which,  originating  with  Euclid, 
has  been  developed  in  modern  times, 
in  the  hands  of  F'ermat,  Euler,  La- 
grange, Ciauss,  Smith,  and  others, 
into  a  most  extensive  and  interesting 
brauch  of  mathematics. 

The  art  of  arithmetic  consists  in 
the  judicious  and  skilful  application 
of  the  various  principles  of  the 
science,  and  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  every-day  affairs  of  life. 
Indeed,  of  the  practical  Utility  of 
arithmetic,  we  may  say,  with  Da- 
vies,*  **lt  is  at  once  an  evidence  and 
Clement  of  civilization.  By  its  aid 
the  child  in  the  nursery  numbers  his 
toys,  the  housewife  keeps  her  daily 
accounts,  and  the  merchant  sums  up 
his  daily  business.  The  ten  litde 
characters,  which  we  call  figures, 
thus  perform  a  very  important  part 
in  human  affairs.  They  are  sleepless 
sentinels  watchingover  all  the  trans- 
actions  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
making  known  their  final  results. 
They  superintend  the  entire  business 
affairs  of  the  world.  Their  daily 
records  exhibit  the  results  on  the  stock 
exchange,  and  of  enterprises  reach- 
ing  over  the  distant  seas.  The 
mechanic  and  the  artisan  express  the 
final  results  of  all  their  calculations 
in  figures.  The  dimensions  of  build- 
ings,  their  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of 
their  several  parts,  are  all  expressed 
by  figures  before  the  foundation 
stones  are  laid;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
results  of  science  are  reduced  to 
figures  before  they  can  be  made 
available  in  practice." 

Wm.  J.   Kerr, 

University  of  Utah, 

•Dr.  Charles  Davies.   The  Nature  and  Utility 
of  Mathematics,  pp.  383.  384. 
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IV. 

SUBJECT  MATTER— GLITTERING  GEN- 

ERALITIES. 

If  some  writer  should  present  for 
publication  an  essay  of  a  few  thous- 
and  words  gravely  arguing  that,  be- 
fore  a  milier  begins  making  flour  he 
should  see  to  it  that  he  has  some 
wheat  to  grind,  would  he  get  into 
print?  Perhaps.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  that  I  am  in  print  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  thousand  words  on 
a  similar  proposition.  In  the  light 
of  this  comparison,  the  work  of 
holding  up  the  thought  that  the 
preacher  should  know  something, 
should  be  a  man  of  some  ideas,  is 
humorous  enough.  But  my  justifi- 
cation  is  the  wide-spread  notion  that 
preaching,  like  luck,  is  a  gift  to  be 
waited  for,  rather  than  worked  for, 
wliich  notion,  if  true  at  all,  is  true 
only  of  the  *'gift  of  gab.'* 

There  is  an  admirable  motto  among 
US  which  is  fast  becoming  populär 
with  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  this: 
*'Let  US  be  not  only  good  but  good 
for  something.  * '  Now  as  applied  to 
preaching,  the  *  *gift  of  gab, ' '  must 
certainly  be  counted  good;  and  it 
becomes  *'good  for  something," 
when  the  instrument  in  question, 
having  ceased  to  vibrate  to  mere 
muscular  irritation,  responds  prompt- 
ly  to  the  dictates  of  a  well-stored 
mind  and  a  chastened  heart. 

Now  comes  the  question:  What 
should  the  mind  be  stored  with? 
How  should  the  heart  be  chastened? 
In  other  words,  what  may  the  Eider 
use  as  subject  matter  for  sennons? 
What  spirit  should  animate,  i.  e. 
make  alive,  this  subject  matter?  To 
the  first  of  these  questions,  every 
Sunday  school  child  can  truly  au- 
swar: the  word  ol  God;  and  to  the 
second:  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
revelations  quoted  in  former  articles 
declare  that  an  Eider  must  contin- 
ually  treasure  up  in  his  mind,  "the 
words  of  life;"  and  that  he  must 
speak,  '  *in  solemnity  of  heart  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness. 


But  what  is  meant  by  the  words  of 
life  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Godf  Cer- 
tainly no  Latter-day  Saint  would 
hesitate  long  in  answering  these 
questions.  But  would  they  be  an- 
swers,  or  merely  changes  of  expres- 
sion?  Let  the  reader  try  a  number  of 
replies.  He  will  find  it  difficult  to 
get  beyond  mere  synonyms.  Sup- 
pose  we  say  the  words  of  life  srgnify 
**all  that  God  has  revealed,  and  all 
that  He  will  reveal."  What  does 
the  expression  mean? — the  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  other  such 
revelations?  Surely  it  must  mean 
more  than  this.  What  of  the  truths 
and  beauties  of  history,  of  literature, 
and  of  science?  What  of  that  most 
precious  of  all  records,  known  as 
common  sense,  written  by  the  rough 
pen  of  experience  on  every  man's 
'*book  of  life."  Shall  these  be  in- 
cluded  or  excluded?  In  short,  where 
shall  we  limit  the  meaning  of  '  'words 
oflife?" 

The  fact  is,  these  familiär  expres- 
sions  mean  little  or  much  according 
to  the  mind  that  uses  them.  They 
are  general  names  only,  which  to  one 
soul  bring  a  sound  and  to  another  a 
universe.  To  the  simpleton,  such 
an  expression  as  the  **words  of  life" 
causes  less  mind-activity  than  does 
the  latest  slang  phrase.  But  to  the 
sage,  all  that  he  knows  and  a  million 
things  besides  that  he  despairs  of 
knowing  in  this  life,  are  comprehend- 
ed  in  the  words.  In  chemistry,  in 
botany,  in  astronomy,  in  each  of  a 
thousand  sciences  and  arts  stand  men 
staring  with  dismay  at  the  ever-ex- 
panding  field  before  them.  Divisions 
and  subdivisions  have  been  made  in 
each,  and  men  have  chosen  narrower 
and  still  narrower  branches  of  re- 
search,  and  life  is  thdn  too  short. 
Yet  all  this  is  included  in  the  possible 
subject  matter  of  an  Eider  in  Israel. 
If  all  that  men  have  observed,  or 
thought,  or  discovered,  invented,  or 
come  into  contact  with  in  any  way, 
were  combined  and  preserved  so  as 
to  be  within   reach,  it  might  take  a 
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.Million  years  for  one  man  to  master 

||  all;  yet  what  part  of  the  meaning 

J   '*words   of  life**   would  he  even 

^^n  have  gained?     For  answer,  drop 

Ipcket  into  etemity  and  when  it  is 

p^,  See   what   intelligence  is   still 

^1^  to  draw  from.     Try  to  locate  the 

Bp^e  where    the  vessel   was   fiUed. 

%  in  some  such  way  as  this  can 

^^  bringr  home  the  conception  of  the 

No   doubt    every     Eider     whose 

?^?<?  has  been   lighted   up   by   the 

P*nt  of  Truth  has  had  a  glimpse  in- 

^  fhe  vistas  of  eternity  and  gained 

^  'JJ^  perception  of  what  the  gospel 

l}j^^  '^ces.    Scarcely  a  Sunday  passes 

exf^f^  ^^^  do  not  hear  some   general 

jf^v^^^ion  of  this  as:     "The  gospel 

^vV^t^Viends  all  that   is   good   and 

VCW^  m  all  the  world  and  in  all  the 

eternUies."     The  thought  is  tumed 

over  and   over,    and    illustrated    by 

calling  in  the  heathen,  the  sectarian, 

the  infidel,  and  even  the  devil  him- 

self  to  contribute  what  truths   they 

may  have,    to    our  System.       And 

thus  we  glory  not  to  say  gloat  over 

the  thought  that  God  has  been  so 

kind  to  US,  that  all  the  beautiful,  the 

good,  and  the  true  in  the  universe  is 

ours — ours  to  have  and  to  enjoy. 

But  we  do  not  enjoy.  Too  often 
we  merely  brag  about  the  greatness 
and  extent  of  our  riches.  No  sooner 
do  we  get  through  with  the  catalogue 
of  our  good  and  great  things  than 
we  begin  over  again. 

**A11  the  truths  of  history,"  says 
the  Eider  enthusiastically,  *  *are  ours, 
and  God  gives  us  His  Spirit  to  un- 
derstand  them.** 

'isthat  so?  Stop,  preacher,  Tm 
overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of 
these  truths  that  are  ours !  They  are 
iar  from  me,  and  I  see  them  only  as 
I  do  the  Stars,  with  dim  light  and  no 
warmth.  My  soul  is  sick  and  faint 
with  all  this  immensity.  Give  me 
(me,  just  one,  of  these  truths,  with 
its  human  bearings  and  relations. 
Clothe  it  in  mortal  garb  and  story 
form  as  Christ  did. 

'**Nature,'    you    say,    'proclaims 


the  handiwork  of  God.  Our  Father 
may  be  seen  in  all  His  works.'  Give 
me,  then,  some  of  these  sublime 
lessons.  Show  me  the  loving  Father 
in  one  of  His  works.  Open  my  eyes 
to  these  beauties  of  nature.  Only 
one  lesson  about  a  flower,  one  truth 
about  the  sunrise,  and  the  rainbow 
In  the  dew-drop,  and  I  shall  be  con- 
tent. But  no;  you  pass  on  still  tell- 
ing  of.the  wealth  that  is  ours.  Not 
one  specific  idea!  Words,  words, 
words.     Alas,  alas! 

"  •  Water,  water  every  where, 
But  not  R  drop  to  drink.' " 

Such  is  the  cry  of  the  hearts 
which  here  and  there  in  our  meet- 
ings,  can  articulate.  But  others  are 
dumb  and  cannot  teil  what  it  is  that 
pains  them;  while  many  are  entirely 
oblivious  to  the  want,  and  perhaps 
even  gratified  by  a  childish  vanity 
that  '*we  own  so  much." 

Is  it  not  pitiable  to  be  told  that 
this  glorious  gospel  of  ours  embraces 
all  the  truths  known  to  man,  and 
immediately  thereafter  have  to  sit 
and  listen  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
the  same  old  ideas  dressed  in  the 
same  old  clothes?  Might  not  a  cynic 
be  pardoned  if  he  sat  through  such 
a  meeting  drawing  silent  conclusions 
like  these:  *'Is  that  so?  Well,  I 
don't  think  all  the  truths  in  the 
World  have  been  canvassed  in  this 
ward;  suppose  we  have  a  fresh  one 
or  two  today."  ***The  Lord* s  ta- 
ble.' That  gives  me  an  idea.  Now, 
if  all  the  good  mental  eatables  in  the 
universe  belong  to  this  gospel,  why 
have  we  got  to  sit  down  today  to 
husks? 

*'*  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in- 
spired?'  Heard  it  before.  Now, 
I  wohder  if  you're  going  to  give  us 
a  Single  inspired  passage  to  prove  it? 
No.  Did  you  ever  read  a  page  of 
Milton  or  Shakespeare?  I'm  afraid 
you're  one  of  the  nine  out  of  every 
ten,  that  praise  but  never  read 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  They'd 
give  you  ideas. 

* ' '  Heard  *  em  when  you  were  a 
boy?'     So   did    I.      'Good   to  have 
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'em  Said  often,  over  and  over  again?' 
I  suppose  so — if  whatever  is,  is  good. 
But — good — that  must  mean  good  to 
somebody.  Whom,  I  wonder.  Not 
to  Brother  Puffy  who's  been  snoring 
for  half  an  hour.  The  lounge  at 
home  would  have  been  decidedly 
better.  Not  to  that  row  of  boys. 
They'll  be,  next  Sunday,  where  their 
minds  have  been  today.  To  me, 
perhaps?  I've  listened,  so  I  must 
have  developed  the  power  of  volun- 
tary  attention.  There's  a  little  grim 
satisfaction  in  that.  But  I  feel  for  all 
the  World  as  I  used  to  when  as  a  boy 
they  kept  me  in  the  same  grade 
three  years,  after  I  knew  all  the  les- 
sons  off  by  heart.  How  I  used  to 
lam  that  old  third  reader  down  when 
l  got  home,  and  swear  I'd  never  go 
again.  Good?  Yes,  I  suppose  we'll 
have  to  call  it  good,  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  it  might  have  been  better.  *  * 

Forgive  my  illustrations  when  they 
are  crude.  Here  is  one :  Have 
you  ever  observed  the  actions  of  a 
cow  just  taken  from  the  remnants  of 
a  winter*s  hay  Stack  and  placed  in  a 
fresh  new  pasture  where  the  tender 
grass  and  meadow  flowers  wave  in 
the  spring  breeze.'*  She  gets  excited. 
Her  eyes  grow  wickedly  large,  and 
each  becomes  a  mirror  for  a  Square 
rod  or  two  of  daisies  and  dandelions. 
Her  tongue,  long  whetted  on  corn- 
stalks,  mows  away  at  all  this  beauty 
and  innocence  like  the  sc;  the  of  fate. 
Like  fate,  too,  it  mows  here  and 
there.  Stopped  for  a  moment  in  her 
mad  fury  by  the  necessity  of  swallow- 
ing,  she  gazes  over  the  beautiful  ex- 
panse  of  this  bovine  paradise,  and 
away  she  goes!  No  more  rest  for 
her  this  day.  Oh,  for  a  pair  of  in- 
finite jaws  to  gather  and  masticate  all 
this  greenness  in  one  greedy  bite  ! 
Not  succeeding  in  this  wish,  she 
snips  here,  then  runs,  and  snips 
there«  and  tramples  into  the  ground 
a  hundred  times  what  she  eats. 

Now  that  my  materials  are  gather- 
ed,  l  wish  I  were  rid  of  the  cow. 
However,  one  must  often  choose 
between  elegance  and  force.     With- 


out  stopping  to  call  attention  to  the 
analogy  that  might  be  drawn  on  the 
change  from  cut  and  dried  fodder  to 
the  living,  growing  food,  I  simply 
desire  to  point  out  that  Eiders  too 
often  imitate  the  cow,  with  this  dü- 
ference:  that  while  the  cow*s  rambling 
is  a  mere  intoxication,  seldom  re- 
peated  more  than  once  or  twice,  with 
the  Eider  it  frequently  becomes  a 
habit.      . 

The  notions  thus  picked  here  and 
there  from  the  field  of  truth  have 
been  well  named  *'glittering  gener- 
alities."  God  has  wisely  endowed 
US  with  the  power  to  take  general 
views.  Without  it  we  should  never 
be  able  to  see  the  grand  whole ;  never 
be  able  to  relate  part  to  part  in  co- 
ordination  or  Subordination,  as  the 
case  may  require.  We  should,  in 
fact,  be  irretrievably  lost  in  the  la- 
byrinths  of  particulars.  Let  us  then 
duly  sense  the  greatness  of  the  en- 
dowment.  But  shall  we  for  this 
reason,  neglect  the  specific,  the  par- 
ticular?  What  would  you  think  of  the 
fermer,  for  instance,  who  dipped  into 
the  work  on  his  plantation,  as  some 
Eiders  dip  here  and  there  into  the 
field  of  truth  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the 
World  has  scarcely  any  place  of  in- 
fluence  left  for  the  man  of  merely 
general  notions.  And  the  reason  is 
piain.  He  who  cannot  get  down  to 
specific  idcas  demonstrates  the  feiet 
that  so  far  as  thinking  is  concerned, 
his  mind  is  still  inert;  and  ability  to 
think  is  certainly  required  of  one 
whose  duty  is  to  arouse  thoughts  and 
produce  convictions  in  others. 

Besides,  this  dwelling  upon  gener- 
alities,  and  constantly  cataloguing 
and  enumerating  the  points  in  which 
we  surpass  the  isms  of  the  sectarian 
World,  not  infrequently  begets  a 
pride  as  superficial  and  empty  as  that 
of  the  biblio-maniac,  who  is  always 
buying  books  and  committing  to 
memory  their  names,  but  \\ho  never 
reads  one.  This  self-complacency  is 
the  most  fatal  malady  a  mind  can  get, 
so  far  as  progress  is  concerned;  and 
when   it  strikes   in   upon  an    Eider 
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^ut  the  tinie  he  has  the  first  glim- 
^^fing  outlines  of  the  Gospel,  it 
^^Hifies  his  mental  powers  by  puffing 
^^hisvanity,  and  leaves  him  a  mere 
^^omaton  capable  thereafter  of  can- 
^ing  the  entire  scheme  of  salvation 
^^  beginning  to  end  in  one  sermon ! 
^^  *^^t  on  the  other  hand,  many  who 
i'n  ^  not  thus  self-satisfied,  who  are 


^^^^ct  vaguely  dissatisfied,  seem  to 

^\  ^  lost  the  power  to  think  them- 

.  ^^^  out  of  the  rut  of  generalities 

^Uto  which  habit  has  thrown   them. 

For  instance :  it  is  so  easy  a  thing  to 

keep  in   memory,   so    indicative   of 

profiindity ,  to  say :   *  *The  eure  for  all 

the  ills  that  curse  society  is  to  be 

found  in  the  Gospel,  and  only  in  the 

Gospel.     The   vain   philosophies   of 

men  only  lead  mankind  farther  away 

Irom  the  light."     This  may  be  true. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  mine  to  dispute 

it  if  it  were  not.     Here  we  have  a 

sweeping  generalization,  very  grati- 

fying  to  minds  constituted  like  the 

one  that  gave  utterance  to  it.     Ana- 

lyze  that  gratification  for  a  moment. 

Does  it  come   from   perception    of 

truth?    No.     It  comes  from  praising 

our  side  and  hitting  the  other  side. 

VVhat    good    comes    from    such    a 

remark?     How  are  those  who  heard 

it  made  better  able  to  realize  in  acts 

the  truth  which  the  generalization  sets 

forth?    Absolutely  no  better,  unless 

it  be  counted  a  gain  to  have  a  better 

opinion  of  ourselves  and  a  worse  one 

of  our  opponents. 

But  the  awakened  mind  is  not  sat- 
isfied  with  such  generalities.  Here  is 
an  Eider  that  makes  reckless  and 
sweeping  assertions  on  three  points: 
( ij  ills  that  curse  society;  (2)  eures 
in  the  gospel  for  such  ills;  (3)  the 
vain  philosophies  of  men.  Surely 
the  preacher  who  dares  thus  genera- 
lize  must  have  concrete  ideas  on  these 
points. 

"Teil  US,  Mr.  Preacher,  which  are 
the  ills  that  curse  society?  Well,  name 
one  ill?  Why  is  it  an  ill?  Do  all 
men  believe  it  such?  What  is  the 
^xtent  of  it?  To  what  sex,  and  age, 
^nd  class  of  people  does  it  do  härm? 


What  causes  it?  What  are  its  effects, 
as  already  observed — upon  man 
physically,  mentally,morally,socially, 
religiously?  Its  ultimate  effects  if 
not  eradicated? 

'*The  gospel,  you  say,  has  a  eure. 
I  believe  you,  because  of  my  faith  in 
God.  Please  point  out  this  eure.  I 
want  to  £nd  it,  ibr  I  see  this  ssune 
evil  right  in  our  own  midst.  Don*  t 
teil  me  it  is  in  the  gospel,  teil  me 
where  it  is,  what  it  is.  That  is  your 
business  as  a  preacher.  I  am  anxious 
to  apply  this  eure.  No,  it  will  not 
do  to  teil  men  to  live  according  to 
the  gospel.  That  merely  shifts  the 
question.  You  must  draw  from  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel  a  eure  just  as 
far-reaching  and  specific  as  is  the 
evil. 

*  'Then  I  notice  you  make  a  sweep- 
ing denunciation  of  the  philosophies 
that  attempt  to  deal  with  these  evils. 
I  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far,  as  I 
have  read  only  a  few  of  them.  Of 
course  you  have  weighed  them  all  in 
the  balance  and  found  them  want- 
ing.  What,  for  instance,  is  wrong 
with  'Progress  and  Poverty?'  With 
'Looking  Backward?'  With — hav- 
enU  read  any  of  ihenif  Wouldn't 
waste  time  on  them?  The  gospel 
enough  for  you?"  (—!—!!—!!!) 

Now  every  general  Statement  such 
as  the  one  l  have  used  for  illustration 
is  capable  of  analysis.  And  this  is 
the  only  way  we  can  get  down  to 
things.  A  dozen  sermons,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  preached  from  the 
reckless  generalization  just  cited,  and 
each  one  would  then  go  to  the  spot,  if 
my  readers  will  pardon  the  phrase. 
Moreover,  what  is  true  in  it  would  be 
strongly  exemplified;  and  instead  of 
merely  having  our  vanity  tickled,  we 
should  be  stirred  up  to  action;  and 
what  is  unjust  or  false  in  it  would  like- 
wise  be  shown,  and  we  should  have 
charity  rather  than  contempt  for  the 
efforts  of  our  fellowmen. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  Lord  has  revealed  truths  unto  us, 
the  light  of  which,  if  turned  upon 
the     subjects    that     engage     men 's 
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thoughts  today,  will  result  in  revolu- 
tionizing  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
But  I  am  equally  convinced  that, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances  not 
least  of  which  is  a  sanctimonious  self- 
sufficiency,  we  are  scarcely  beyond 
the  word-period  in  the  elaboration  of 
these  truths.  I  believe  also  that  we 
shall  conquer  the  world  in  the  exact 
ratio  that  we  realize  in  clear,  specific 
thought  and  action,  the  revelations 
which  the  Lord  has  g^ven  us  in  this 
dispensation. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  Chan- 
nel into  which  our  missionary  ef- 
forts  in  the  world  have  been  driven. 
What  class  of  people,  as  regards 
their  mental  qualifications  have  our 
Eiders  been  able  to  reach?  Humility 
is  their  supreme  virtue,  nor  could 
any  man  have  a  higher.  But  what 
of  the  mental  and  material  acquire- 
ments — or  rather  want  of  acquire- 
ments — that  make  them  thus  more 
humble  than  their  fellowmen?  That 
these  wants  are  not  to  be  counted 
among  the  virtues — although  they 
seem  to  make  the  virtue  of  meekness 
possible — is  best  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  these  people  ac- 
cept  the  gospel,  we  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  educate  them  and  make 
them  well-to-do.  The  problem  with 
US  is  to  preserve  the  humility  and 
yet  take  away  its  apparent  conditions. 
It  is  a  mighty  problem,  not  often 
solved  successfully. 

But  this  is  not  my  point.  I 
merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
correspondence  between  the  preach- 
ing  of  our  Eiders  and  the  minds  of 
their  converts.  Sermons  füll  of  gen- 
eralities  will  go  begging  for  an  inter- 
ested  audience  until  they  reach  minds 
untutored  and  unaccustomed  to 
thinking.  Here  they  will  find  lodg- 
ment,  and  this,  too,  when  more 
specific  ideas  would  be  unheeded  and 
misunderstood. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  sermons 
preached  in  the  early  history  of  this 
Church,  as  we  have  them  in  the 
"Journal  of  Discourses,"  with  the 
ordinary  sermons  of  today,  we  shall 


be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  gained  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary,  we  have  lost  much  of  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  those  early 
efforts,  and  .become  more  and  more 
contented  with  glittering  generalities. 

It  is  a  striking  concurrence  that 
with  this  decadence  in  preaching 
consequent  upon  thus  going  from  the 
specific  to  the  general,  our  Eiders 
have  been  forced  gradually  from 
populous  and  cultured  centers  to  the 
bacl^\^'Oods  and  country  hamlets.  I 
am  aware  that  other  explanations  of 
this  circumstance  might  be  suggest- 
ed,  such  as  the  greater  facility  for 
slander  and  misrepresentation  in 
cities  where  all  have  access  to  the 
daily  papers.  To  which  I  may  re- 
ply  that  no  Eider  expects  to  find  a 
field  of  labor  where  the  Mormons 
have  not  been  painted  black.  Coun- 
try people  know  just  about  as  much 
of  US  that  is  bad  as  do  city  people, 
and  with  them  it  make  a  much 
deeper  impression  and  lingers  longer 
in  memory,  not  being  covered  up  so 
quickly  by  the  rubbish  of  succeeding 
sensations.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
after  these  things  are  duly  balanced 
up,  it  will  be  found  that  we  make 
converts  mostly  among  th*e  uncultur- 
ed  because  these  find  our  general 
talks  interesting  enough  to  set  them 
to  investigating,  and  that  the  cul- 
tured, whose  minds  have  been  ac- 
customed  to  severe  exertions,  find  so 
little  in  them  to  arouse  thought,  as 
not  to  set  them  investigating.  In- 
deed,  if  further  confirmation  be 
needed  of  this  view  it  may  be  found 
right  at  home  in  the  iact  that  the 
brainy  men  of  our  communities,  com- 
monly  known  as  worldly-minded,  go 
with  reluctance  to  our  Sabbath  meet- 
ings. 

Here  then  is  the  conclusion  I 
have  been  aiming  at.  If  a  process 
of  generalizing  has  led  our  proselyt- 
ing  from  the  centers  of  intelligence, 
a  process  of  specializing  will  as  sure- 
ly  lead  it  toward  the  centers  again. 
All  the  institutions  of  mankind  are 
just  now  in  very  unstable  equiilibrium. 
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Society  is  everywhere  in  a  turmoil. 
Even  where  things  appear  quiescent, 
forebodings  hang  like  black  clouds. 
Ministers  in  ihe  sects  are  alive  to 
these  evils  and  have  this  advantage 
oyer  us;  they  have  mede  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  ills  into  which  man- 
kind  are  plunged.  But  here  their 
advant«^e  ceases.  So  far  as  the 
remedies  they  propose  are  concerned, 
they  are  the  by-word  of  thinkers. 
That  only  seems  populär  which  is 
atheistic  in  conception  with  perhaps 
a  few  pious  incidentals. 

Why  should  not  we  enter  into  this 

field,  and  grapple  hand  to  hand  with 

these  evils.     We  actually  have  the 

remedy.    The  science  and  philosophy 

^^  the  World — the  knowledge  which 

^  ah'ke  the  spring  of  the  hopes  and 

the  fears  of  mankind — remains  to  be 

''e-written  from  the  Latter-day  Saint 

^tandpoint.     Think  what  a  revolution 

.    Single  element  of  pre-existence 

^'  niake  in  the  learning  of  mankind, 

^nen    its  bearings  are  worked  out- ! 

jy^at  then,  also,  of  a  personal  God, 

.   ^  Perfected  man;  of  a  Savior  who 

^  our    Eider  Brother,  in  the  truest, 

puest  sense;  of  family  ties  for  eter- 

.  '^y;   of  a  heaven  not  floating  aroünd 

.^^erealnothingness,  but  connected 

t  .  "^    Seil  and   trees  and  flowers  and 

|rcls  and  sparkling  rivulets?  What  of 

^  these  principles  so  specialized  as 

^  Combat  point  for   point  the  silly 

^"Perstitions  that  are  now  disgusting 

njankind  under  the  name  of  Chris- 

t^nity? 

.  ..    ^t  these  principles  mustbe  spec- 

i^ed,  must  be  made  concrete,  must 

,       *^^manized,    must  be  dressed  in 

r  ^    ^arb  of  the  nineteenth  Century. 

.       "^ijl  not  do  to  stand  aloof  from 

^^^^^^V-^ent  men  and  poke  faith,   re- 

^•^vv^-ance,  and  baptism  at  them  with 

^  \ong  stick.     Pardon  the  remark, 

if  it  seems  irreverent.    But  is  not  this 

what  we  do  when  we  refuse  to  enter 

into  their   Councils,    and   treat  with 

scom  what  they  hold  dear:  when  we 

say,  ineffect:  thrpw  all  those  things 

down!    They  are  worthless.     About 

^ce!      Have    feith— the   faith    that 


Paul  defines;  repent — with  the  kind 
of  repentance  that  Peter  commands; 
be  baptized — or  you  shall  be  damned ! 
The  man  chooses  the  latter  alternative 
and  walks  away. 

The  principles  of  the  gospel  can 
never  become  antiquated  while  the 
universe  is  organized  as  it  is.  But 
does  it  occur  to  the  ordinary  mission- 
ary  that  perhaps  the  garb  of  these 
principles,  the  Statement,  explana- 
tion,  and  illustration  of  them  may? 
Does  it  occur  to  every  Eider  that 
feith  in  God  may  be  taught  in  as 
many  ways  as  there  are  blades  of 
grass  on  the  hillside?  that  every  im- 
pulse  and  emotion  of  the  heart  is  a 
possible  door  to  repentance,  if  we 
but  held  the  key?  But  not  so;  we 
are  sticklers  for  the  Jewish  garb  of 
these  principles.  Men  must  see 
through  Paul's  eyes  ere  they  can 
see  our  faith.  But  there  are  thous- 
ands  of  honest  men  who  have  lost  all 
faith  in  the  Bible;  who  have  become 
so  disgusted  with  biblical  disputation, 
that  the  very  näming  of  these  things 
is  a  signal  for  impatience.  Sectar- 
ians  are  wily  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this.  Their  doctrines, 
stripped  of  verbiage,  are  frequently 
the  most  absurd  of  superstitions, 
but  they  so  manage  to  dress  them  in 
modern  garb  and  life-like  illustration 
that  they  win  the  converts,  while  we 
stand  by  and  call  it  trickery. 

Perhaps  it  is.  '  'Use  a  little  guile, '  * 
Said  Paul.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  our  business  as  missionaries  to 
make  men  bend  to  the  stiffness  which 
we  mistake  for  our  dignity.  We  should 
so  love  mankind  as  to  make  our 
ministration  of  the  word  fit  their 
wants  and  necessities.  Get  them, 
by  hook  or  crook,  to  begin  to 
investigate — only  get  them.  Truth 
will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  my 
fellow-laborers.  I  scarcely  expect 
your  plaudits  for  the  merciless  way 
I  have  spoken  of  a  certain  kind  of 
preaching  that  abounds  today.  Per- 
haps I  am  unjust.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain  that   I  shall  be  misunderstood. 
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But  let  me  say,  it  is  not  so  much  to 
gain  you  to  my  way  of  thinking  as 
to  stir  up  mind-activity  upon  this 
important  subject,  that  I  write  thus 
pointedly.  Above  all  I  have  a  sav- 
age  desire  to  wake  up  certain  of  us 
that  are  steeped  over  head  and  ears 


in  a  vain  self-sufficiency  that  bars  all 
hope  of  progress  and  growth.  Even 
as  a  people  vve  are  great  admirers  of 
ourselves.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
disturb  the  balmy  sweetness  of  this 
repose,  but-*- 

N,  L.  Nelson. 


JUDITH  DARE* 

A  STORY    OF   THE   REVOLUTION. 


PiCTURE  to  yourself  a  quaint  old 
manor-house  of  colonial  days,  set 
far  back  at  the  end  of  an  elm-shaded 
lane,  leading  from  the  public  road, 
its  rear  Windows  overlooking  acres 
of  its  own  fields  and  orchards,  its 
front  facing  the  view  of  a  green 
Stretch  of  valley,  at  whose  eastern 
^dgt  glimmers  the  broad  blue  line  of 
the  historic  Delaware.  Picture  at 
its  west  side  a  path  hedged  with  a 
double  row  of  feathery  asparagus 
and  current  bushes  and  shaded  with 
thick-leaved  elms,  the  aftemoon  sun- 
light  slipping  deftly  through  tiny 
rifrs  in  their  dense  foliage  and  putting 
transient  patches  of  gold  on  the  faces 
and  figures  of  two  people  Standing 
uuderneath  —  one  a  stalwart  and 
handsome  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  arrayed  in  the  costume  affected 
by  ardent  loyalists  at  the  time,  the 
customary  knee-breeches  and  clock- 
ed  hose  surmounted  by  the  scarlet 
vest  and  coat  worn  by  the  British 
soldiery,  and  the  other  a  young  girl, 
Her  bright  chestnut  hair,  blue-gray 
eyes  and  clear,  warm  complexion 
rendered  even  more  striking  for  the 
contrast  of  her  quiet  Quaker  garb — 
a  drab  bonnet  and  gown  with  white 
kerchief  crossed  primly  on  the  piain 
bodice. 

Both  are  standing  silent — ^a  shadow 
strangely  dissonant  to  their  youthful 
years  brooding  upon,  each  counte- 
nance — on  his,  regret  and  hopeless- 
ness,  and  on  the  young  girl's  down- 
cast  one  a  stränge  flush  of  embarrass- 
ment  and  pain. 


♦  First  Prize  Washington's  Birthday  story. 


Presently  the  young  man  spoke. 

"Nay,  Mistress  Dare,*'  he  said, 
in  answer  to  a  half-playfiil.half-serious 
accusation  made  previously  by  his 
companion,  "Indeed  you  do  me 
grievous  wrong  by  claiming  that  I 
am  pleased  to  leave  this  spot, 
Should  I  speak  all  my  heart,  I  would 
perforce  confess  that  life  has  set  me 
no  harder  fate  than  that  I  must  part 

**     He  paused,  suddenly,  biting 

his  lip,  and  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

**It  had  been,  at  least,  less  selfish 
and  heedless  in  thee,  John  Fielding/* 
Said  his  companion,  speaking  with 
painful  effort,  and  strangely  tremu- 
lous  lips,  *'if  thou  hadst  thought 
more  of  the  pain  of  those  left  to 
grieve  for  thy  absence,  than  of  the 
laureis  thou  mayst  hope  to  win  in 
this  wicked  war. ' ' 

The  young  man  started,  gazing  at 
her  downcast  face  with  eager  ques- 
tioning. 

"Judith!"  he  said,  his  breath 
Coming  fast,  his  voice  tremulous 
with  Strange  and  sudden  hope,  **lf 
I  had  thought  that  one  here  for  whom 
my  heart  yeams,  could  care  for  my 
going,  I  would  have  been  less  eager, 
I  confess,  to  take  active  service  in 
this  useless  war.  The  king  will  win 
his  right  without  our  little  help,  and 
I  am  bold  to  say  that  it  is  less  the 
love  of  this  warfare  against  my 
country  that  urged  me  to  this  step  I 
have  taken  than  the  hope  of  forget- 
ting  in  its  excitements  the  vain  de- 
sires  which  have  lately  fiUed  my 
heart." 

'*  Hadst  thou  been  so  distraught. 
John  Fielding,  thou   wouldst   better 
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have  spoken  thy  thoughts,  lest,  per- 
chance,  that  Evil  One  whose  delight 
it  is  to  set  snares  of  discord,  should 
blind  thee  with  some  false  device  of 
causeless  doubt.** 

"Judith/'  cried  the  young  man, 
Coming  quickly  to  her  side,  and  gaz- 
ing  with  eager  but  still  doubting  eyes 
upon  the  flushed  face  of  the  young 
girl,  but  fearing,  in  fact,  to  speak, 
lest  the  hope  that  thrilled  him  should 
prove  vain. 

She  stood,  downcast  and  silent, 
but  presently  raised  her  eyes,  brim- 
ming  with  tears  to  his  own. 

"Hadst  thou  been  of  my*  faith, 
John  Fielding,  thou  wouldst  have 
spoken  frankly  at  any  cost,  and 
spared  me  this  unmaidenly  confes- 
sion.'* 

At  these  words  John  Fielding* s 
arms  clasped  the  slender  figure  in  a 
swift  and  tender  embrace.  '*My 
love — my  Judith!"  he  cried  joyfully, 
"I  had  not  dreamed  of  this;  nor 
could  I  think  it  aught  but  an  unfair 
and  useless  act  to  teil  my  love  deem- 
ing  you  pledged  to  your  cousin 
Henry." 

"No  Word  of  love  has  ever  passed 
between  us." 

A  puzzled  look  came  into  young 
Fielding' s  eyes. 

'*Yet  from  his  speech,"  he  com- 
menced. 

A  rusde  behind  the  double  row  of 
bushes  interrupted  him,  startling 
them  both,  but  as  no  one  appeared, 
Fielding  stepped  aside  and  looked 
over  the  top  of  the  hedge. 

*it  must  have  been  a  wren  or  a  lin- 
net,"  he  said,  returning  to  Judith' s 
side.  *'No  one  is  there;  but  we  will 
leave  all  thought  of  the  past,"  he 
continued,  *'and  think  only  of  present 
happiness. ' ' 

**And  thou  wilt  abandon  this  use- 
less and  perilous  hazard  thou  hadst 
planned?"  questioned  the  young 
girl  eagerly. 

A  shadow  crossed  herlover's  face. 

"I  fear  it  is  too  late,  sweet  one," 

he  answered.      '*I    have   asked    for 

and  received  my  commissien,  and  to 


withdraw  now  would  bring  upon  me 
the  taint  of  cowardice  and  dishonor. ' ' 

*'True,"  she  answered  simply, 
'*yet,  I  could  say  farewell  with  a 
better  heart  if  thou  wert  but  to  fight 
for  thy  country's  cause." 

A'smile  crept  over  the  young  loy- 
alist's  moody  countenance;  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  patriotic  sentiments 
of  the  Quaker  girl,  but  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  seemed  then,  to 
many,  so  insane  a  hope  that  he  could 
well  afford  to  treat  as  a  jest  this 
charming  obstinacy  on  the  part  of 
the  young  girl. 

'  'Nay,  my  fair  rebel !' '  he  exclaimed 
lightly  and  fondly,  '*before  I  return 
to  ypu  with  my  soldier  lau  reis,  you 
will  have  become  as  staunch  a  loyal - 
ist  as  myself  Well,  well,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  she  shook  her  head  with 
evident  seriousness,  '  *we  will  let  time 
speak  for  itself  But  meanwhile  I 
must  have  a  promise,  for  my  peace 
of  mind  whilst  I  am  gone,  that  you 
will  not  let  these  differing  sentiments 
rob  me  of  your  love." 

"Nay  there  will  be  evil  enough 
come  of  this  unhappy  quarrel  with- 
out  the  sacrifice  of  our  happiness ;' ' 
answered  Judith  quietly,  '*I  have  a 
higher  faith  to  guide  me  than  the 
opinions  of  my  imperfect  heart,  and 
the  light  that  has  come  to  me  through 
prayer,  lets  me  sacrifice  no  jot  of  love, 
or  fnendly  feeling  upon  the  altar  of 
this  wicked  strife. ' ' 

John  Fielding  took  both  her  hands 
and  pressed  them  reverently  to  his 
lips. 

*  'You  are  a  saint,  Judith, ' '  he  whis- 
pered,  a  sudden  moisture  dimming 
his  eyes.  *'Were  there  more  of 
your  pure  faith,  I  can  believe  we 
would  have  a  better  world.  I  shud- 
der  when  I  think  what  I  had  lost, 
had  not  your  pure  heart  given  you 
pity  to  speak."  « 

A  warm  color  surged  for  a  moment 
in  the  girl's  cheeks,  then  fled  leaving 
them  pale  as  before. 

"It  came  to  me  that  I  must  let 
you  know  my  heart,"  she  said 
simply.        "It   was    hard — ^and    yet 
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wrong,  as  I  well  knew  to  let  you  go 
without  a  Word. 

Whatjohn  Fielding*  s  answer  was 
to  this,  can  as  well  be  imagined  as 
confessed — but  their  bliss  was  doomed 
to  be  of  short  duration — ^a  sharp 
voice  from  the  direction  of  the  house 
bringing  it  abruptly  to  an  end. 

^'John  Fielding!"  it  called  shrilly, 
'  *have  you  changed  heart  about  this 
joumey?  If  not,  I  should  say  'twas 
time  you  made  some  Start.  Jacob 
has  held  the  horses  here  at  the  porch- 
steps  tili  his  wrists  throb,  and  Henry 
has  vented  his  spieen  at  you  with 
such  a  will  I  should  fear  your  ears 
were  scorched  quite  off  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  the  sign. ' ' 

"I  am  Coming  at  once,"  answered 
the  young  loyalist  smothering  a  re- 
gretful  sigh ;  and  pressing  his  lips  in 
a  last  farewell  upon  the  brow  ol  the 
fair  Quaker  maiden  he  was  gone. 


It  was  the  most  exciting  period  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  just  passed  caus- 
ing  a  ferment  of  dissension  through- 
out  the  colonies  Whilst  the  majority 
of  Americans  were  strong  in  their 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  national 
liberty,  a  large  number  of  people  in 
every  city  and  town  throughout  the 
colonies  still  held  loyally  to  the  belief 
of  the  "divine  right"  of  the  king  to 
govern  the  people,  and  while  conced- 
ing  that  injustice  had  been  perpe- 
trated,  still  claimed,  in  spite  of  all 
past  experience  that  the  king  would 
yield  to  the  demands  of  his  Ameri- 
can subjects,  looking  upon  the  stand 
taken  by  the  patriots  as  little  less 
than  blasphemy.  To  this  latter  class 
belonged  young  Fielding' s  family, 
and  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
household  in  which  Judith  Dare  was 
domiciled.  The  latter' s  uncle,  Henry 
Standing,  had  lived  in  Boston  up  to 
the  time  of  Howe's  evacuation  of 
that  city,  and  his  family  were  among 
the  large  number  of  loyalists  who 
left  the  city  shortly  after  its  posses- 
sion  by  the  American  troops.  They. 
together  with  their  friends,  the  Field- 


ings, had  decided  to  settle  in  New 
Jersey — the  latter  making  their  home 
in  Borden  town,  the  former  purchas- 
ing  an  estate  in  the  country  some  it'if 
miles  distant — the  manor  house  de- 
scribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
Henry  Standing  did  not  enjoy  his 
home  for  long.  The  strain  and  ex- 
citement  occasioned  by  the  events 
transpiring  in  the  colonies  were  more 
than  his  enfeebled  Constitution  could 
endure,  and  in  a  month's  time  he 
died  leaving  as  his  last  wish,  that  his 
son  Henry  might  spend  his  life  and 
energies  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  The  result  was  that  after 
the  Declaration  ol  Independence, 
the  young  man  joined  his  friend  John 
Fielding  in  applying  for  a  commis- 
sion  in  the  army. 

This  favor  was  the  more  easily 
won,  as  the  policy  of  those  of  auth- 
ority  both  at  home  and  in  the  British 
army  in  America  was  to  award 
special  marks  of  favor  and  distinction 
to  those  loyalists  who  arrayed  them- 
selves  openly  on  the  king's  side. 

Many  were  given  important  po- 
sitions  in  the  army  even  when  no 
special  cause  for  preeminence  existed, 
and  the  slighest  act  of  loyalist  valor  was 
rewarded  with  immediate  promotion. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  no 
difficult  task  for  the  two  young  men 
to  obtain  favors  from  the  general  in 
command  of  the  British  forces,  the 
families  of  each  being  particularly 
distinguished  for  their  devoted  al- 
legiance  to  the  king. 

Hence,  having  received  favorable 
answers  to  their  applications  both 
were,  upon  the  day  with  which  our 
story  opens,  about  to  set  forth  for 
New  York,  in  order  to  report  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  army  in 
Brooklyn. 

Judith  Dare,  the  object  of  both 
the  young  men's  attention,  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Standing'  s  sister, 
and  both  her  parents  having  died, 
Judith,  and  her  brother  Alma  some 
three  years  older  than  herseif,  were 
made  welcome  inmates  of  their  un- 
cle's  home. 
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The  children  of  sternly  patriotic 
parents  the  two  young  people  had 
imbibed  from  them  principles  of  a 
nature  entirely  opposite  to  those  of 
their  uncle's  household. 

But  though  the  latter  were  grieved 
at  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
wickedly  rebellious  sentiments  cher- 
ished  by  the  young  orphans,  yet  it 
made  no  difference  in  the  kindly  and 
affectionate  spirit  with  which  both 
were  treated.  Alma,  to  be  sure, 
sometimes  tried  to  the  utmost,  the 
patience  of  his  aunt,  whose  obstinate 
loyalism  brooked  ill  of  Opposition; 
and  when  the  fiery  young  patriot 
at  length  declared  his  inten tion  of 
enlisting  in  the  arniy  to  serve  the 
country's  cause,  the  result  was  the 
commencement  of  an  unconcealable 
hostility  on  the  part  of  his  firm-willed 
relative  which  threatened  to  develop 
into  a  serious  breach. 

Unyielding  as  herseif  in  his  con- 
victions,  the  young  patriot  held  to 
hk  decision  and  the  month  following 
Washington' s  triumphal  entry  into 
Boston,  saw  him  enlisted  in  the 
American  troops. 

During  the  time  preceding  the 
Operations  of  both  the  armies  at 
Long  Island,  little  of  note  was  heard 
from  the  newly  enlisted  young  soldiers. 
Letters  came  frequently  from  all,  the 
greater  share  foUing  to  Judith,  and 
her  pretty  cousin  Neil  Standing,  the 
latter  young  person  keeping  up  a 
correspondence  with  Judith' s  hand- 
someand  dashing  brother  Alma,  not- 
withstanding  the  slight  feud  existing 
between  the  latter  and  her  mother. 

To  Judith  came  letters  regularly 
from  Alma  and  John  Fielding,  the 
latter  breathing  in  each  the  earnest 
conviction  that  a  few  months  at  most 
would  see  the  end  of  the  conflict; 
and  building  up  wonderful  pictur^s  of 
their  future,  when  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  return  to  her  side. 

Whilst  Judith  could  not  share  his 
confidence  with  regard  to  the  troubles 
of  her  country,  she  yet  found  no 
härm  in  letting  her  mind  Hnger  upon 
those  visions  of  their  future  happi- 


ness  which  his  letters  conjured,  and 
this  occupatiort  helped  to  make  bear- 
able  the  lonely  hours  endured  in  his 
absence. 

But  even  this  compararive  bliss 
which  remained  for  her  solace  was 
destined  to  be  annihilated.  With 
the  customary  letters  which  came  to 
her  from  her  lover  and  brother  one 
morning,  was  also  one  addressed  to 
herseif  in  a  stränge  handwriting;  and 
with  the  natural  impulse  of  curiosity 
to  know  who  her  new  correspondent 
might  be,  she  at  once  broke  open 
the  envelope  and  hastily  scanned  the 
Contents  of  the  enclosed  epistle. 
With  momentarily  increasing  wonder 
she  read  as  foUows: 

* '  Mistress  Judith  Dare: 

"Dear  Madam. — In  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you,  I  do  so 
with  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
information  and  warning  which  I  de- 
sire  to  convey  to  you  will  prove 
sufficient  excuse  for  its  exercise.  I 
have  lately  had  the  ill-fortune  to  be 
to  some  extent  associated  with  a  cer- 
tain  young  gentleman  of  your  ac- 
quaintance  now  serving  in  the  British 
army — John  Fielding  by  name,  who 
upon  various  recent  occasions  has 
Seen  fit  to  mention  your  name,  both 
in  my  presence  and  that  of  others, 
in  what  I  should  consider  anything 
but  a  respectable  manner. 

'  *That  you  may  judge  of  the  mat- 
ter for  yourself  I  will  State  that  it 
commenced  in  the  first  place  with 
certain  insinuations  upon  his  part  of 
having  won  without  effort  the  affec- 
tions  of  a  pretty  patriot  Quaker  girl 
who  according  to  his  hints,  had  with- 
out any  sign  of  preference  on  his 
part,  deliberately  declared  her  love 
for  himself;  or  as  this  elegant  gentle- 
man expressed  it,  had  deliberately 
thrown  herseif"  at  his  head;  and 
ended,  finally,  on  the  occasion  of 
some  expression  of  doubt  or  disbe- 
lief  on  the  part  of  his  listeners,  in  his 
not  only  disclosing  your  name,  but 
also  your  place  of  address. 

"Being  one  of  those  who  heard 
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this,  and  having  heard  incidentally 
of  yourself,  and  especially  of  your 
decided  modesty  of  character,  my 
Indignation  at  this  uncalled  for  af- 
front  towards  a  lady  of  your  Stand- 
ing and  character  determined  nie  to 
take  nieans  for  securing  the  punish- 
ment  of  hini  by  whom  it  was  un- 
chivalrously  perpetrated,  and  upon 
mature  thought  decided  it  could  be 
«ffected  in  no  better  way  than  to 
place  in  your  possession  the  facts  I 
have  above  stated — having  no  doubt 
that  you  will  be  able  to  proclaim  the 
ialsity  of  this  conceited  coxcomb's 
insinuations,  and  also  to  take  such 
Steps  as  shall  eventually  bring  to  the 
shameless  fellow  such  confusion  and 
humiliation  as  his  ungallant  conduct 
deserves. 

'*Hoping  the  kindly  impulse  which 
inspired  this  missive  may  condone 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  address- 
ing  you  without  leave,  and  also  that 
my  acknowledged  lack  of  any  per- 
sonal authority  in  the  matter  may 
prove  sufficient  excuse  for  my  re- 
maining  incognito,  I  subscribe  my- 
self  your  sympathetic  and  sincere 
well-wisher,  Anon.  * ' 

Whcn  she  had  read  the  last  line 
Judith  Dare  sat  white  and  motionless 
as  marble,  her  eyes  gazing  unseeing- 
ly  at  the  letter  in  her  hands.  The 
shock  of  its  cruel  surprise  had  seemed 
to  deprive  her  of  the  faculty  of  feel- 
ing  or  sensing  anything  clearly,  and 
she  sat  dazedly  trying  to  bring  her- 
seif to  some  condition  for  reason  and 
action.  Presently  the  sitting  room 
door  opened  and  her  aunt  came  in, 
bustling  to  the  fireplace. 

"Why,  Judith,  girl,'  what  ails 
thee?"  Elizabeth  Standing  asked, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  taking  a  string 
of  peppers  from  a  nail  in  the  rear  of 
the  deep  chininey  place,  and  regard- 
ing  her  niece  with  a  look  of  alarm ; 
*  'Thou  lookest  as  if  thou  hadst  seen 
a  ghost  or  a  vision  of  purgatory. 
Art  thou  ill?' ' 

The  Speaker  was  not  of  the  Quaker 
sect,  but  used  the  "thee"  and  "thou** 


in  playful  ridicule  of  Judith,  having 
as  little*  tolerance  of  the  latter 's  re- 
ligious  as  her  political  feelings, 

"No,  I  am  not  well,**  the  young 
girl  answered,  rousing  somewhat  at 
her  aunt's  words;  "I  think  I  had 
better  go  to  my  room.  *  * 

"I  should  think  so,  too,  by  your 
looks,  dearie;  and  don't  let  us  see 
you  down  again  tili  there  is  enough 
color  in  your  cheek  at  least  to  prove 
you  flesh  and  blood.  I  confess  your 
white  face  gave  me  a  turn ;  and  be- 
sides,  we  can  ill  afiord  to  have  our 
littie  Saint  ill,  lest  we  miss  the  sun- 
shine  of  her  spirit  that  is  so  sweet." 

She  came  and  put  her  arms  around 
Judith,  kissing  her  fondly,  and  Ju- 
dith had  a  great  yearning  to  conftde 
her  anguish  to  the  kind  heart  which 
she  knew  dwelt  beneath  the  seeniing- 
ly  Stern  and  firm  exterior.  But  the 
nature  of  it  was  such  that  she  could 
not  feel  secure  of  the  sentiment 
which  might  be  aroused  by  the  con- 
fession  of  her  own  seeming  boldness 
in  regard  to  declaring  her  true  feeling 
for  John  Fielding.  She  knew  her 
aunt's  prejudices  too  well  to  be  able 
to  hope  that  she  would  understand 
the  pure  faith  and  truthful  feeling 
which  had  prompted  her  to  reveal 
her  heart,  or  show  anything  but 
consternation  and  disapproval  of  her 
act.  No,  she  had  brought  the  trial 
upon  herseif,  and  she  would  endeavor 
to  bear  it  alone. 

Returning  her  aunt's  caress,  she 
went  quietly  to  her  room  upstairs. 

When  she  again  appeared,  in  an- 
swer  to  the  bell,  which  summoned 
the  household  to  the  evening  meal, 
she  was  very  calm  and  quiet,  though 
her  face  bore  traces  of  the  struggle 
through  which  she  had  passed.  It 
had  been  one  in  which  no  gleam  of 
hope  or  comfort  could  appear;  for 
two  facts  loomed  darkly  against  any 
avenue  of  light — that  only  John 
Fielding  and  hferself  had  known  of 
that  which  had  passed  her  lips  on  the 
day  of  their  parting — ^hence  leaving 
but  one  way  possible  by  which  it  had 
become  known  to  others;    and  that 
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being  unable  to  deny  that  what  he 
had  brutally  chosen  to  make  public, 
she  could  take  no  steps  to  shield  her- 
seif, or  bring  the  despicable  being  lo 
punishment.  Pacing  this  insurmount- 
able  proposition  she  had  bravely 
come  to  her  decision. 

The  next  morning  making  a  pack- 
age  of  the  letters  that  Fielding  had 
written  her  in  the  past,  together  with 
the  two  she  had  received  yesterday 
which  still  remained  unopened,  she 
sent  them  to  him  with  a  single  line 
from  herseif. 

''John  Fielding: 

•*I  retum  thy  letters.  There  must 
be  no  further  communication  between 
thee  and  me.  Judüh  Dare.'' 

A  week  later  news  came  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  two  armies  at  Long 
Island,  the  masterly  retreat  of  Wash- 
ington's  army  across  the  Sound,  and 
then  the  thrilling  rumor  of  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  American  troops  toward 
Trenton.  Before  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  had  had  time  to  fairly  realize 
the  Position,  the  bugles  and  drums 
of  the  patriotic  vanguard  startled  the 
peaceful  echoes  of  the  locality  of  the 
capital  city,  and  by  the  sundown  of 
another  day  the  tents  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  dotted  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Delaware.  Then,  close  on 
their  tracks  came  the  British  pur- 
suers,  only  the  broad  line  of  the  im- 
passable  river,  preventing  them  from 
falling  with  all  their  superior  force 
upon  the  desolated  ranks  of  the  pa- 
triots,  and  completing  their  annihil- 
ation. 

But,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  commander-in -Chief,  no  boats 
were  to  be  had,  and  the  British  army 
must  content  itself  to  wait  until  the 
frosts  of  winter  should  bridge  the 
deep-flowing  gulf  with  strong  ice 
timbers  before  achieving  final  triumph 
over  the  skilled  and  stubborn  patriot 
troops.  No  dismay  was  in  their 
hearts  at  this,  however;  for  victory 
was  too  certain  to  make  the  delay  of 
a  month  or  more  of  liltle  consequence 


in  the  winding  up  of  this  foolish  re- 
bellion.  So  it  was  confidently  set- 
tled;  and  with  the  lusty  host  of 
Hessians  encamped  at  Trenton,  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  frost-building, 
and  the  opposite  enemy  at  Princeton, 
whom  the  finished  structure  was  ta 
place  at  their  mercy — with  Com- 
Wallis  bidding  farewell  to  the  troops 
at  Princeton,  and  hastening  back  to 
New  York  to  take  passage  for 
England,  secure  in  his  confidence  of 
the  result  of  the  pending  battle,  what 
wonder  the  British  army  could  wait 
so  nonchalently  for  the  future  event? 

Up  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  in  all  the  villages  fi^om 
Trenton  to  Burlington,  red-coated 
troopers  came  and  went  as  thick  as 
bees — lounging  and  living  at  ease. 
Some  of  them  in  the  houses  of  patri- 
ots  whom  such  harboring  hurt  deeper 
than  sword  thrusts,  who  were  yet 
helpless  to  rebel.  Loyalists,  too,  had 
their  share  of  entertainment  to  yield 
these  idle  guests,  though  this  was  of 
course  done  by  them  with  compara- 
tive  lightness  of  heart. 

At  The  Elms  (the  name  of  the 
Standing  manor)  they  had  had  at 
first  three  of  the  English  officers  as 
guests,  but  as  Christmas  approached, 
these  had  left  to  spend  a  gay  holiday 
season  with  loyalist  relatives  in  New 
York. 

Henry  Standing  and  John  Field- 
ing, who  had  been  as  near  as  Prince- 
ton, had  gone  back  also  to  the  same 
place,  having  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  invitations  to  a  grand  fete 
be  to  held  at  the  house  of  a  loyalist 
there,  in  honor  of  their  General' s  de- 
parture  from  the  country. 

A  letter  from  Henry  announced 
that  they  would  both  be  home  for 
Christmas,  2iX\d/orgood,  as  the  letter 
ran,  and  both  the  Fieldings  at  Bor- 
dentown,  and  the  household  at  The 
Elms,  were  in  a  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion  for  their  coming. 

The  news  of  John  Fielding' s  ap- 
proaching  presence  at  his  home, 
brought  to  Judith  a  renewal  of  those 
sensations  from  which  she  had  been 
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stnving  to  recover  since  receiving 
the  anonymous  letter.  With  the 
two  households  so  closely  allied,  it 
seemed  impossible  but  thal  they  two 
must  meet,  and  she  spent  many 
hours  of  the  time  before  the  date 
^^^di  for  his  home-coming,  in  pray- 
erful  effort  to  prepare  herseif  for  the 
dreadful  encounter.  He  had  written 
to  her  once  after  the  return  of  his 
letter;  but  she  had  sent  the  message 
back  unopened,  as  a  decisive  and 
final  declaration  that  nothing  flirther 
could  pass  between  them. 

Now  that  a  meeting  seemed  in- 
evitable,  she  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  being  forced,  perhaps,  to  endure 
the  humiliation  of  repeating  with  her 
own  lips  his  hopeless  treachery. 
However,  no  step  could  be  planned 
at  present  for  avoidance,  and  she 
could  only  wait  and  pray  that  some 
way  might  open  for  her  escape. 

Christmas  eve  came,  and  with  it 
the  coach  bringing  to  their  homes 
the  two  young  soldiers.  Neil  Stand- 
ing and  her  mother  were  on  the 
front  porch  to  receive  them,  and 
Judith,  from  her  place  in  the  parlor, 
listened  with  beating  heart,  lest  she 
should  hear  John  Fielding' s  voice, 
and  see  him  entering  the  door. 

Her  aunt's  question,  as  they  all 
came  into  the  room,  however,  at  the 
first  moment  reassured  her. 

"Why,  what  has  happened  with 
John  Fielding,  Henry,  that  he  could 
not  look  in  to  bid  us  a  merry  sea- 
son?' ' 

"Nothing,  mother,'*  answered  her 
son,  Casting  a  somewhat  stealthy  and 
questioning  look  at  Judith;  "but 
anxious,  as  you  may  guess,  to  go  on 
to  Bordentown." 

* ' '  Twould  have  taken  but  a  mo- 
ment to  have  greeted  his  old  friends, 
and  no  härm  done  either,  if  I  guess 
right." 

"Well,  well:  he  will  make  it  up  in 
future,  mother,  after  he  has  greeted 
his  own  kin;  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  peace-making  now  that 
this  strife  is  Coming  to  an  end."  He 
stole    another    furtive   and   watchful 


look  at  Judith,  and  then  as  his  moth- 
er led  the  way  to  the  dining  room, 
offered  his  arm,  with  great  gallantry 
to  his  fair  cousin,  escorting  her,  and 
his  sister,  who  had  clasped  his  other 
hand,  to  the  table. 

He  was  talkative  and  attentive  to 
Judith  during  the  meal,  and  after- 
ward throughout  the  evening,  but  a 
certain  secret  watchfulness  which  he 
kept  of  her,  made  her  feel  ill  at  ease, 
and  she  was  glad  when  the  time  came 
for  retiring,  so  that  she  could  escape 
fi-om  his  unpleasant  and  unaccount- 
able  influence. 

The  next  day,  though  free  fi-om 
the  Strange  espionage  which  her 
cousin  had  seemed  to  keep,  was  ren- 
dered  almost  as  uncomfortable  to 
Judith  by  his  attempts  at  gallantry — 
which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
She  had  little  heart  for  it  at  any  time, 
but  now,  with  the  pain  of  her  love's 
betrayal  still  wringing  her  soul,  the 
thought  of  such  advances  fiUed  her 
with  revulsion.  No  visitors  came 
during  the  day,  and  Christmas  night 
closed  in  dark  and  quiet,  bringing  no 
sign  of  warning  to  the  household  at 
The  Elms  of  the  stealthy  movement, 
whose  clever  result  ,was  to  startle 
them  and  the  entire  country  on  the 
morrow. 

AU  night,  whilst  the  two  young 
loyalists  who  had  retumed  to  their 
homes,  fondly  imagining  that  the 
last  faint  fires  of  the  rebellion  were 
stamped  out,  slept  and  dreamed  of 
future  days  of  peace  and  honor, 
seemingly  now  close  at  hand — ^a  hun- 
dred boats  filled  with  silent  and  reso- 
lute men  were  being  rowed  with 
muffled  oars  through  blocks  oi  brok- 
en  ice  in  the  swift-flowing  Delaware, 
and  the  lonely  roads  for  miles  up  and 
down  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
black  with  lines  of  patriot  soldiers 
marching  to  surprise,  in  their  drunk- 
en  slumber,  the  brutal  Hessian  sol- 
diery  at  Trenton. 

The  guns  fired  upon  the  dazed 
troops  the  next  morning  by  the 
patriot  column,  was  the  sound  which 
first  roused  the  startied  sleei>ers  at 
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JheElms  and  at  Bordentown — ^and 

'"  less  than   a  half  hour   both    the 

young  loyalist  soldiers  were  in  thesad- 

^^"-each  spurring  toward  the  sound, 

^^  striving  to  rally  the  flying  Hes- 

^'^i  who    passed    them    in    their 

?^Pe  toward    Burlington.     All  ef- 

^^fts  to  turn  the  tide  were  vain  in 

that    eventful     struggle,     and    the 

\'ictory    which     resulted    from    the 

brilliant  manoeuvre  of  the  American 

forces  at  this  crisis  of  affairs  was  a 

miracle  which  changed  not  only  the 

entire  aspect  of  present  affairs,  but 

also  the  destinies   of   both  armies. 

Cornwallis,  quickly  back  again  at  his 

post,  and  with  his  entire  forces  mus- 

tered  at  Princeton,  still  feit  confident 

of  the  result  of  the  Coming  conflict — 

a  confidence  certainly  excusable  in 

the  light  of  the  position  of  the  enemy 

and  his  own  superior   forces.     The 

encampment  of  the  patriots  on  the 

east  side  of  the  river,  brought  them 

within  two  miles  of  The  Elms,  and 

the  inmates  of  the  house  found  little 

time  for  anything  outside  the  excite- 

ment  of  watching    the    camp-fires 

gleaming  in  parallel  lines  in  the  dis- 

stance,   and    waiting    for    the    first 

Sounds  of  the  battie  which  could  not 

for  much  longer  be  delayed. 

Elizabeth  Standing  had  been  urged 
by  the  Fieldings  to  close  up  her 
home,  and  bring  her  household  to 
take  up  their  abode  at  Bordentown 
tili  the  withdrawal  of  the  contending 
armies,  but  to  this  she  would  not 
listen. 

"I  gave  up  my  home,  and  all  in 

it,  once,  to  the  rebel  mob,  * '  she  said 

inanswer,  "but  never  again  shall  it 

be — if  1  set   torch   with    my    own 

hand,  and  bum  with  them.     l.et  the 

rest  go,  if  they  fear  to  stay,  but    I 

shall  remain  in  my  home,  tili  all  is 

safe.    1   shall    feel   better,   besides, 

with  Henry  in  the  fight,  to.be  near 

and  know  the  worst  or   best,   as  it 

happens." 

So  they  remained;  and  each  day 
of  that  thrilling  week,  after  the  mo- 
mentous  Christmas,  watched  from 
the  garret  Windows  the  two  armies 


in  the  distance  preparing  for  the  de- 
cisive  battie,  and  listened  for  the 
opening  sounds  of  the  conflict. 

They  came  on  the  moming  of  the 
New  Year,  the  roar  of  guns  along 
the  river  bank  leeward  Trenton  tell- 
ing  though  they  could  not  see,  of  the 
warfere  which  had  commenced  be- 
tween  the  two  armies.  All  d^y  the 
cannon  boomed  behind  the  strip  of 
forest  three  miles  away,  and  which 
cut  such  view  as  might  have  been 
gained  from  The  Elms;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  three  women  throbbed  fear- 
fully  at  thought  that  the  lives  of  near 
and  dear  ones  might  perchance  h^ve 
gone  out  at  those  ominous  sounds. 

To  Judith  the  commencement  of 
the  battie  brought  disappointment  a« 
well  as  anxiety.  On  the  day  before, 
there  had  come  a  brief  scrawl  from 
Alma  saying  he  would  make  an  en- 
deavor  to  obtain  a  few  hours  leave 
on  the  night  of  the  New  Year  for  a 
final  parting  word  before  the  conflict, 
and  now  the  struggle  was  on,  and 
she  might,  for  all  she  could  foretell, 
never  look  upon  him  alive  again. 
Neil,  too,  was  well  nigh  inconsolable 
with  her  double  anxiety  for  lover  and 
kin,  and  the  two  cousins  spent  an 
anguisned  day,  harrowed  by  thoughta 
of  all  they  had  at  hazard  in  that  near 
scene  of  action. 

At  sunset  the  booming  guns 
ceased — the  silence  falling  like  the 
peace  of  heaven  upon  purgatory; 
and  to  the  anxious  ones  at  The  Elms 
br inging  a  partial  sense  of  reassur- 
ance  spite  of  their  uncertainty.  A 
littie  after  nightfall  a  messenger  came 
from  Freeman  Fielding  with  word 
that  his  wife  had  been  taken  ill,  the 
result  of  a  severe  attack  of  nervous 
prostration  brought  on  by  the  excit- 
ing  event  in  which  she  had  reason  to 
fear  her'son  was  engaged,  and  beg- 
ging  her  old  friend  to  come  and  pass 
the  night  at  her  bedside.  The  mes- 
senger brought  news  also  that  no 
victory  had  been  obtained  by  either 
army  during  the  day,  and  that  the 
conflict  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
night  to  be  reopened   for  the  final 
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battle  at  daybreak  on  the  morrow. 
This  was  a  call  which  Elizabeth 
Standimg  could  not  and  would  not 
disregard.  Her  plan  was  at  first  to 
take  the  two  young  girls  with  her, 
but  Judith,  hoping  from  the  news 
brought  that  she  might  yet  see  or 
hear  something  of  her  brother, 
begged  hard  to  be  left  behind — a 
prayer  to  which  her  aunt  at  last  re- 
luctantly  yielded. 

Neil  she  insisted  upon  taking  with 
her,  much  to  that  young  woman's 
chagrin,  thus  cutting  off  the  chance 
of  her  daughter's  meeting  with  Alma, 
in  case  that  daring  young  rebel 
should  come  to  The  Elms. 

In  half  an  hour  they  were  ready, 
and  leaving  tninute  instructions  with 
Jacob  Rand,  the  old  man  who  had 
been  the  devoted  servant  of  the 
Standings  for  a  quarter  of  a  Century, 
as  to  his  care  for  her  niece  and  his 
role  as  an  incendiary  in  case  the 
*  'rebels' '  should  raid  the  house  dur- 
ing  her  absence,  the  firm  willed 
woman  went  away  to  her  friend. 

After  they  were  gone,  the  doors 
were  securely  locked,  and  whilst 
Jacob  read  his  Bible  by  the  light  of 
the  tall  candles  on  the  table  in  the 
sitting  room,  Judith  drew  the  heavy 
window  curtains  between  herseif  and 
the  light,  and  pressing  her  face 
against  the  pane,  waited  and  watched 
patiendy  for  her  brother*s  coming. 

Thechances,  she  kne w, were  hardly 
two  in  twenty  for  it — even  if  he  were 
safe  and  well;  for  the  eve  of  battle 
is  hardly  the  time  when  a  man  may 
gain  leave  to  be  absent  from  camp 
even  for  a  few  houri.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  she  knew  that  if  any 
favors  might  be  yielded  it  would  be 
to  Alma,  for  the  young  volunteer's 
daring  and  patriotism  had  won  him 
the  attention  and  admiratidn  of  the 
entire  command.  Before  the  re- 
moval  of  the  troops  from  Boston  he 
had  skillfuUy  contrived  the  capture 
of  an  English  officer  and  his  two 
adjutants  at  the  house  of  a  loyalist 
in  the  vicinity,  and  in  every  engage- 
ment  or  movement   of    note   since. 


his  bearing  had  commanded  marked 
attention;  and  besides  his  promotion, 
he  had  received  flattering  notice 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
an  intimation  of  interest  in  any 
reasonable  favor  he  might  desire. 

This  made  her  only  reason  for 
cherishing  hope;  having  faith  that 
were  Alma  unhurt  he  would  leave  no 
effort  untried  to  keep  his  appointment. 

Eight,  nine,  and  ten  o'clock  Struck, 
and  still  he  had  not  come.  Leaving 
Jacob  to  listen  for  his  knock,  Judith 
went  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  garret,  a  large,  airy  room  under 
the  roof,  with  Windows  opening  at 
the  rear  and  front  of  the  house. 

It  was  used  as  a  workroom  by  the 
family,  a  large  loom  standing  in  the 
rear  corner,  and  two  spinning  wheels 
near  the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Since  the  presence  of  the 
troops  in  the  vicinity,  the  room  had 
been  used  both  night  and  day  as  a 
watchtower,  the  Windows  opening 
toward  the  front  giving  them  a 
good  view  of  the  country  toward  the 
river. 

A  log  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  hearth  at  nightfall  was  still  bum- 
ing,  making,  however,  but  a  dim 
light  in  the  long  room,  and  pausing 
to  light  the  candles  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  Judith  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  Near  the  house  all 
was  darkness  and  quiet,  not  a  sound 
heard  save  the  branches  of  the  clump 
of  tall  elms  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lane,  moaning  in  the  light  night 
wind.  Two  miles  away  to  the  north, 
along  the  banks  of  Assanpink  Creek, 
the  campfires  of  the  patriot  army 
gleamed  redly  in  the  darkness,  the 
glow  creating  a  halo  of  yellow  light 
in  the  vapor -laden  air  above. 

Between  these  lights  a  shadow 
now  and  then  passed,  the  figures  of 
the  sentinels  Walking  their  beat  at 
the  edge  of  the  camp. 

Farther  away  to  the  northeast  a 
dimmer  glow  was  visible,  the  glim- 
mer  of  the  British  camp  fires,  giving 
the  only  hint  of  the  great  army  hid- 
den   by   the   darkness    and    waiting 
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only   for    daybreak    to    completely 
annihUate  the  American  forces. 

As  Judith  stood  gazing,  a  low  rap 
sounded  at  the  door,  and  with  a  glad 
exclamation  she  threw  it  open,  ex- 
pecting  to  see  her  brother.  But  it 
was  not  Alma.  Standing  before  her, 
his  eyes  fixed  with  earnestness  and 
entreaty  upon  her  own,  was  John 
Fielding. 

So  unexpected  was  his  Coming 
that  Judith  staggered  back,  faint  and 
trembling;  and  before  she  could  re- 
cover,  he  had  advanced  into  the 
room  and  was  speaking. 

"Mistress  Dare,"  he  said,  "I  know 
not  what  treatment  I  deserve  and 
may  receive  for  intruding  myself 
upon  you  without  leave,  but" — and 
he  paused  suddenly — "fate  may  give 
me  no  odier  chance  of  meeting  you, 
and  I  must  hear  from  your  lips  the 
justification  for  my  sudden  and  cruel 
dismissal. ' ' 

He  came  forward  eagerly  toward 
the  trembling  figure  leaning  against 
the  mantel.  At  his  motion  Judith 
drew  back,  and  with  a  sudden  eftort 
at  self-control,  feced  him  with  flash- 
ing  eyes. 

*'Nay,  is  it  not  bad  enough,  John 
Fielding,  that  thou  hast  wronged  me 
with  thy  cruel  boasting  and  ridicule, 
that  thou  shouldst  stand  before  me 
with  such  shameful  boldness  and 
hypocrisy?' ' 

The  man  she  addressed  stood  up- 
right,  looking  at  her  with  pale,  ques- 
tioning  fece,  and  unquailing  eye. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence, 
then  he  spoke  in  low,  commanding 
tones. 

**I  can  better  reply  to  your  harsh 
words  when  you  have  told  me  their 
meaning." 

Judith  stood  as  resolute  as  him- 
self,  though  with  a  slrange  thrill  in 
her  heart  at  his  words  and  bearing. 

**It  will  be  needless,  I  think,"  she 
answered,  **to  put  my  accusation  in 
words.  If  there  is  any  manliness  left 
in  thee  thy  own  heart  must  accuse 
thee  of  thy  base  treachery. ' ' 

John    Fielding*  s    face    became    a 

4rf 


shade  paler,  and  he  took  a  step  to- 
ward her  wiÄ  a  commanding  gesture. 

**Speak!*'  he  said,  **I  havea  right 
to  know  what  stain  you  impute  to 
my  honor.'* 

**Dost  thou  mean,'*  said  Judith, 
turning  upon  him  her  white  face  and 
burning  eyes,  '*that  thou  wouldst 
force  me  to  put  in  worjis  again  my 
foolish  confession  made  at  our  part- 
ing — to  taunt  myself  and  amuse  thee 
with  the  tale  of  its  repetition  before 
thy  fellows  in  the  camps?"  She 
stopped  suddenly  arrested  by  the  look 
on  his  face. 

* 'Judith,  Judith!"  he  cried  bitterly, 
*'is  it  with  the  belief  of  a  tale  like 
this  that  you  have  wronged  me? 
Surely,  surely,  I  can  trust  you  better 
than  this — and  you — oh,  Judith, 
what  had  my  former  deeds  or  charac- 
ter  betrayed  that  you  should  believe 
this  true?' ' 

Judith  gazed  at  him  with  dilated 
eyes — a  tinge  of  hope  and  belief 
lighting  them,  spite  of  her  unwilling- 
ness. 

"Thou  canst  teil  me  then,  perhaps, 
who  it  was  that  betrayed  the  secret 
contained  in  this  missive?" 

She  took  from  her  bosom  the 
anonymous  letter — kept  there  as  a 
charm  against  the  tender  and  re- 
gretful  memories  of  her  unworthy 
lover. 

He  read  it  through  once  and  again,. 
an  amazed  and  troubled  look  cross- 
ing  his  face.  Then  he  tumed  quietly 
to  Judith.  **I  can  give  you  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  writer  of  this 
contemptible  falsehood,  or  how  he 
came  by  his  secret,"  he  said.  "It 
is  a  mystery  which  my  present 
though t  is  unable  to  fathom,  but 
which  I  promise  you,  if  I  live,  I 
shall  spend  the  years  of  my  life  in 
finding  out,  that  I  may  both  repay 
him,  and  prove  to  you  his  villainy. 
Meanwhile,  I  can  only  plead  with 
you  to  cast  away  these  unworthy 
suspicions,  by  which  you  wrong  my 
manliness  and  honor;  for  you  will 
believe  me,  will  you  not,  Judith, 
when  I  declare  by  all  that  is  most 
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sacred  to  iny  conscience,  that  I  am 
Innocent  of  this  foul  aspersion?'  * 

Judith  still  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantel,  but  with  her  face  flushed 
and  downcast.  As  her  lover  finished 
speaking,  she  looked  up,  and  gazing 
into  her  tearful,  yet  happy  eyes, 
John  Fielding  clasped  her  to  his 
heart. 

As  they  stood,  the  neigh  of  a 
horse  was  heard  outside  beneath  the 
window.  John  Fielding  turned  with 
a  Start.  His  own  horse  wa3  tied  in 
a  clump  of  trees  dose  at  the  entrance 
to  the  lane,  and  the  sound  close  at 
hand  told  of  some  visitor  to  the 
house — ^a  suspicious,  if  not  alarm- 
ing,  circumstance,  at  so  late  an 
hour.  He  had,  in  fact,  run  consider- 
able  risk  in  venluring  beyond  the 
British  lines,  to  pay  his  visit  to  The 
Elms,  not  only  from  the  proximity 
of  the  **rebels,*'  but  also  that  the 
army  lay  between  the  house  and  his 
own  camp.  It  was  only  by  making 
a  wide  detour  that  he  had  been  able 
to  approach  the  spot  in  safety,  and 
so  near  was  the  enemy  that  any  hint 
of  his  presence  might  bring  a  squad 
of  soldiers  from  the  ranks  of  the 
creek  to  effect  his  capture. 

Not  knowing  what  might  be  his 
fate  on  the  morrow's  battlefield,  he 
had  obtained  through  special  favor, 
a  few  hours  leave,  determined  to 
have  his  heart  eased  at  least  from  the 
uncertainty  and  mystery  of  Judith*s 
dismissal.  He  had  already  spent  too 
much  time  in  his  coming  and  visit, 
and  at  the  startling  sound  outside, 
turned  hastily  to  go. 

Judith  laid  her  hand  detainingly 
on  his  arm. 

"Stay,"  she  said,  "there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm — I  have  reason  to 
think  it  is  Alma.  He  promised 
that  it  possible  he  would  see  me  to- 
night." 

"Alma!  your  brother — here!" 

* '  Yes,  but  surely — '  * 

*  'Quick — I  must  leave  at  once !'  * 

"But,  John  Fielding,  art  thou  and 
my  brother  no  longer  friends?'* 

"Friends!  why  yes!     Yet  surely, 


Judith,   I  need   not  explain  to  you 
that  we  must  not  meet. ' ' 

"Must  not — but  why?'* 

"Hush!  Is  that  not  some  one  on 
the  stairs?** 

"Why,  yes,  it  is  Alma's  step,^' 
said  Judith,  tuming  toward  the  door. 

John  Fielding  turned  pale,  and 
then  with  a  swift,  determined  ges- 
ture, drew  his  sword.  Judith  came 
back  to  him,  her  face  white  as  his 
own. 

"John  Fielding,  what  does  this 
mean?' ' 

"It  means  death  or  capture  to  one 
of  US,  I  fear,  dear  one,  *  *  he  answered 
slowly,  with  a  pitying  look  into  her 
upturned  face.  '  *  We  are  all  enemies 
in  this  insane  war. ' ' 

A  look  of  sudden  resolution  came 
into  Judith' s  face. 

"It  must  notbe,**  she  whispered, 
shudderingly.  *  *  Quick — there  is  the 
loom  there  in  the  further  comer; 
stand  behind  it  tili  he  is  gone.  There 
shall  be  no  bloodshed  between  thee 
and  my  brother  tonight." 

Her  resolution,  as  well  as  his  own 
pitifiil  heart,  impelled  him  to  do  her 
bidding.  In  a  moment  he  had  taken 
his  Station  behind  the  loom  in  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  its  great 
hulk  shielding  him  effectually  from 
view. 

An  instant  more,  and  the  garret 
door  was  flung  open,  and  Alma 
Dare,  with  his  characteristic  dashing 
and  restless  movement,  had  caught 
his  trembling  sister  in  his  arms. 

"And  what  are  you  hiding  here 
for,  in  the  garret,  like  a  gray  little 
mouse?"  he  asked,  with  a  quick 
glance  around.  "Are  you  afraid 
someone  may  come  to  carry  you  off? 
I  should  have  thought  in  fact,  from 
poor  old  Jacob*  s  efforts  to  keep  me 
from  mounting  the  stairs,  that  he 
feared  I  might  do  it  myself  *  * 

"I  can  see  the  camp  fires  from  the 
window  there,  and  I  came  to  see  if 
I  could  catch  some  glimpse  of  your 
Coming  across  the  fields,**  said  Jud- 
ith, answering  his  fond  look. 

A  Strange  expression  flitted  for  an 
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instant  across  the  countenance  of  the 
young  Patriot,  and  he  hastily  left  her 
side  and  went  to  the  window. 

*'I  hope  there  will  be  no  other 
watchers  beside  thyself,  Judith,*'  he 
Said,  Coming  back  to  the  fireplace, 
and  falling  back  to  the  quaint  Quaker 
dialect,  which  his  camp  life  had 
taught  him  to  forego. 

"The  camp  fires  can  indeed  be 
Seen  plainly  from  the  window  and  the 
road,  too.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise, 
if  only  for  tonight.  Pitch  darkness 
we  should  have,  so  that  neither  earth 
nor  object  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  other. 

"But,  why  Alma?" 

'"Twould  be  best  for  our  plans, 
littleone." 

"Plans — surely  there  is  to  be  no 
battle  tonight,  Alma,"  asked  Judith, 
her  face  blanching  with  sudden  fear. 

"No  battie,  my  sister,  but  an  en- 
terprise  that  means  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  for  our  army  and  coun- 
try.  Nay,  have  no  fear,"  he  con- 
tinued,  as  Judith  put  her  hand  warn- 
ingly  to  her  lips.  **I  run  no  risk  in 
trusting  thee  with  our  secret,  for 
Jacob  teils  me  the  house  is  empty 
save  for  us  three,  and  he,  as  you 
know,  is  too  deaf  to  overhear  out- 
side,  even  if  he  listened.  In  any 
case  we  should  be  safe  with  no  one 
to  ride  with  the  alarm,  for  our  troops 
will  be  on  the  move  at  midnight,  and 

at  dawn "      **Yes,''  he  went  on, 

misinterpreting  her  look  of  uneasi- 
ness  and  alarm,  *'we  have  but  one 
means  of  salvation,  to  retreat  secret- 
ly  from  our  present  position,  and 
surprise  the  enemy's  left  wing  at 
Princeton.     If  the  plan  succeeds,  we 

shall    win,    and    if    not "       He 

paused,  kissing  fondly  the  cheek 
pressed  anxiously  against  his  tell- 
tale  lips. 

"Well,  well!  at  least  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  see  thee  once  more,  little 
one,  and  bid  thee  farewell.  It  was  a 
fiivor  I  hardly  dared  to  ask,  in  fact, 
in  such  an  emergency;  but  as  the 
distance  was  so  short,  and  they 
knew  I  could  well  be  trusted  to  be 


back  in  time,  my  request  was  grant- 
ed." 

**So,  as  it  is,"  he  went  on,  as 
Judith  still  clung  silently  around  his 
neck,  too  much  agitated  to  speak — 
"I  must  be  off  at  once,  my  sister, 
and  look  for  a  longer  meeting  with 
thee  at  a  happier  time. ' ' 

**I  should  like  well  to  have  seen 
Neil,"  he  said,  as  having  pressed  a 
farewell  kiss  on  his  sister*  s  trembling 
lips,  he  Started  toward  the  door, 
"but  I  suppose  aunt  will  plan  to 
have  our  meetings  few  and  far  be- 
tween,  whilst  I  choose,  as  she  terms 
it,  to  serve  the  devil  in  my  country*s 
cause.  But,*'  hecontinued,  "I  shall 
win  my  ^weet  Neil  still,  if  I  live,  and 
I  leave  the  words  with  you  to  give 
her  as  my  best  message — if  you  will.  *  * 
And  with  a  smile  and  a  look  of 
mischievous  daring  in  his  eyes  that 
Judith  knew  well,  he  closed  the  door 
and  was  gone. 

As  his  light  step  sounded  on  the 
staircase,  Judith  sank  into  a  chair. 
In  a  moment  John  Fielding  was  be- 
side her,  a  look  of  dismay  and  pain 
on  his  pale  face. 

* 'Judith,"  he  said,  taking  her  cold 
hand  in  his,  "I  need  not  teil  you 
what  I  feel  at  this — I  would  have 
given  my  life  almost  rather  than  have 
3iis  fate  fall  to  my  lot. ' ' 

"Hush!"  said  Judith,  whispering- 
ly,  "there  is  no — no  härm  done; 
none  but  us  two  have  heard  what  he 
has  told  me,  and  we  need  only  to 
keep  silent.** 

"God  help  me,  Judith,'*  cried 
Fielding.  He  dropped  her  hand, 
and  pressed  his  own  to  his  hot  tem- 
ples. 

"Dostthou  mean,  John  Fielding," 
said  Judith,  rising  and  confronting 
him,  with  a  sudden'flush  on  her  face, 
*  'that  it  is  in  thy  thou^hts  to  betray 
this  secret  to  our  enemies?' ' 

"Can  I  go  back  to  them  tonight 
and  keep  silent,  Judith?"  he  asked. 
A  moment  passed,  then  Judith  spoke 
in  a  hushed  voice.  "Thou  needst 
not  go  at  all,  then,  John  Fielding." 

"Would  indeed  that  I  need  not. 
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Judith!  but  I  must/*  he  answered, 
bitterly.  *'To  be  granted  furlough 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  fail  to  reach 
my  post  in  time — you  see  what  it 
must  mean. 

Judith  stood  trembling,  the  color 
fading  again  slowly  from  her  face. 

'*It  would  have  been  better  had  I 
held  my  peace  and  let  thee  meet 
him,'  *  she  said  half-moaningly;  * *I  be- 
trayed  him  to  save  thee — ^and  for 
this?'' 

John  Fielding  groaned.  *  'Teil  me 
a  way  out  of  this  wretched  fete  that 
I  may  use  with  honor,  and  I  swear 
that  I  will  take  it,  Judith/' 

The  girl  stood  pale  and  irresolute, 
a  look  of  pity  softening  for  a  moment 
her  reproachful  and  pleading  face. 
Then,  suddenly  she  started — thought 
had  come  to  her  bringing  a  swift 
fiush  of  excitertient  to  her  cheeks. 

"I  will  give  thee  a  way,**  she  said, 
a  sudden  resolute  ring  in  her  tone, 
*  *  wait  here. '  *  Turning  from  him  she 
walked  quickly  to  the  door  and 
went  out,  and  ere  John  Fielding 
could  divine  her  purpose  she  had 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

She  heard  the  rush  of  his  foot- 
steps  to  the  door  and  his  voice  call- 
ing  her  name  wildly,  pleadingly — 
then  with  her  two  hands  pressed  to 
her  heart  to  still  its  quick  beating, 
she  groped  in  the  darkness  toward 
the  stair.  With  her  foot  on  the  first 
Step  she  suddenly  paused. 

A  noise  had  reached  her  ears  from 
the  room  she  had  just  left  that  filled 
her  with  a  stränge  dread.  It  was 
the  sound  of  the  window  raised  with- 
in,  and  though  she  knew  that  in  this 
way  there  was  no  escape,  the  silence 
following  made  her  heart  thrill  with 
fear.  A  moment  more  and  she  had 
groped  her  way  back  to  the  point  of 
light  showing  through  the  keyhole  of 
the  door,  and  stood  there-  listening 
breathlessly. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness 
inside,  and  after  a  moment' s  uncer- 
tainty  Judith  called  his  name. 

No  answer  came,  and  in  an  instant 
she   had    turned   the   key   and   was 


inside.  It  did  not  take  a  glance  to 
see  that  the  room  was  vacant,  and 
she  was  quickly  at  the  wide-opened 
window,  straining  her  eyes  to  pierce 
the  darkness  below. 

Not  long  was  she  there;  down  the 
steep  fiights  of  stairs,  past  the  light 
from  the  sitting-room  where  Jacob 
sat  reading  his  Bible,  and  out  into  the 
darkness  she  sped,  kneeling  with  a 
quick  broken  cry  beside  the  still 
figure  lying  beneath  the  bare  rose- 
bushes  under  the  Windows,  and  call- 
ing  him  piteously  by  name.  No  an- 
swer came,  and  groping  her  way  blindly 
back  into  the  house,  she  touched  the 
Startled  Jacob  on  the  Shoulder — lead- 
ing  him  outside — without  strength  to 
make  explanation  to  the  frightened 
old  servant. 

Together  they  brought  the  help- 
less  form  into  the  house,  Jacob  even 
more  bewildered  and  alarmed  than 
before  when  he  saw  the  face  of  the 
young  loyalist. 

He  did  not  wait  to  ask  questions, 
but  after  laying  the  body  on  the 
lounge  hastUy  went  to  chafing  the 
hands  of  the  unconscious  man  whilst 
Judith  bathed  his  head  and  applied 
a  silver  fiask  of  brandy  to  his  white  Ups. 

A  sign  of  consciousness  at  length 
rewarded  them,  only  to  result  at 
sight  of  Judith' s  face  in  a  violent 
effort  to  spring  to  his  feet,  a  move- 
ment which  brought  him  back  pros- 
trate, and  again  unconscious. 

At  her  wits'  end,  Judith  sent  Jacob 
to  build  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  hop- 
ing  in  his  absence  to  gain  wisdom  as 
to  some  right  course. 

She  knew  the  injuries  of  the  help- 
less  man  demanded  a  doctor's  atten- 
tion, yet  dreaded  should  she  send, 
that  some  revelation  from  her  lover's 
lips  might  yet  defeat  all  that  she  had 
made  such  sacrifice  to  accomplish. 
Doctor  Spaulding,  the  only  physician 
near  at  hand,  was  as  staunch  a  loy- 
alist as  her  aunt,  and  would  not 
hesitate,she  knew,to  carry  out  any  ac- 
tion  that  Fielding's  revelations  might 
suggest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
did  not  summon  such  assistance,  her 
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lover'  s  life  might  perhaps— she  paused, 
shuddering  in  her  thought,  realizing 
what  part  she  had  herseif  taken  in 
bringing  about  this  terrible  denoue- 
tnent. 

Then  in  a  moment  she  was  kneel- 
ing — her  soul  and  heart,  in  her  sore 
distress — poured  out  in  prayer;  and 
from  the  light  and  peace  which  came 
in  answer,  she  could  make  her  deci- 
sion.  As  she  rose,  Jacob  came  in, 
and  she  turned  to  him  quietly. 
"Thee  must  go  for  my  aunt,  Jacob, 
and  for  Doctor  Spaulding.  Say 
nothing  to  alarm  the  Fieldings,  but 
let  ihy  mistress  know  of  this  acci- 
dent." 

"Was  it  that  he  feil  from  his  horse, 
Mistress  Judith?' ' 

Judith  turned  to  the  sick  man  with- 
out  answering,  and  the  old  man 
hastened  away — getting  assent  from 
her  silence. 

After  he  had  gone  Judith  barred 
the  door  again  and  took  her  place  at 
John  Fielding*  s  side;  with  the  aid  of 
the  camphor  and  brandy  keeping  him 
in  a  semi-conscious  condition  tili  at 
last,  after  the  weary  waiting  she 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  Jacob' s 
voice  again  at  the  door. 

With  the  Coming  of  her  aunt  and 
the  doctor,  Judith' s  sternly  forced 
self-control  gave  way,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  sobbing  and  talking 
with  almost  absolute  incoherence. 
While  her  aunt  attempted  to  calm  the 
nerves  of  the  overwrought  girl,  the 
doctor  attended  to  the  injured  man — 
with  Jacob  for  his  assistant,  setting 
the  thigh  which  had  been  broken, 
and  bandaging  the  deep  gash  in  his 
head. 

Waiting  only  to  hear  that  the  patient 
was  in  no  danger  Judith  was  sent  up 
stairs  to  obtain  her  much  needed  rest. 

As  she  mounted  the  flight  of  stairs 
to  her  room  a  sudden  uncontroUable 
impulse  came  to  her  and  she  made 
her  way  to  the  garret.  The  log  was 
still  smouldering  on  the  hearth  and 
hy  its  dim  light  Judith  made  her  way 
to  the  window.  Looking  across  the 
Valley  she  was   startled  to  see  the 


camp-fires  still  gleaming  along  the 
banks  of  Assampink  Creek  the  ^%'' 
ures  of  the  sentinels  passing  and 
repassing  as  before.  It  was  now  two 
o'clock,  and  according  to  Alma's 
words  the  army  must  by  this  time  be 
moving  on  its  way  to  Princeton. 
Had  some  unforeseen  emergency 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan? 

Hark!  What  was  that?  Out  on 
the  highway  which  ran  past  the  house 
came  a  stränge  sound.  It  was  the 
muffled  tread  of  horses'  hoofs — not 
one  nor  a  dozen  but  hundreds,  tramp- 
ing  down  the  road  which  led  from 
the  north.  With  beating  heart 
Judith  leaned  far  out  of  the  window 
straining  her  eyes  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness.  Yes,  she  was  not  mistaken. 
Out  along  the  road  leading  from 
Assampink  Creek  was  a  long  black 
line  of  moving  objects  dimly  outlined 
under  the  starlit  sky. 

The  Patriot  troops  making  their 
detour  to  Princeton  had  taken  the 
unfrequented  road  past  The  Elms. 

For  a  moment  Judith  held  her 
breath,  fearing  lest  the  rest  of  the 
household,  too,  might  hear  the  tread 
of  the  many  hoofe. 

They  were  too  low,  and  too  far 
from  the  house,  however,  to  penetrate 
to  the  ears  of  those  inside;  and 
kneeling  by  the  window,  Judith 
watched  tili  the  last  of  the  dark  mov- 
ing line  wended  slowly  from  sight 
and  sound  in  the  darkness;  then 
went  down  stairs  to  her  uneasy, 
dream-burdened  slumber. 

The  faint  grey  tinge  of  dawn 
which  disclosed  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  sentinels  Walking  their 
beats  within  the  British  lines,  the  de- 
serted  banks  of  the  creek  where  the 
American  army  had  been  encamped 
at  nightßill,  and  which  brought  to  the 
ears  of  the  Commander  of  the  British 
troops  the  sound  of  the  American 
cannon  at  Princeton,  thirteen  miles 
away,  brought  also  the  first  glimpse 
of  consciousness  to  John  Fielding. 

Judith  was  at  his  side  and  watching 
with  the  others  for  its  sign.     She  had 
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but  just  come  down  stairs,  and  the 
feint  sound  of  the  booming  guns  in 
the  distance  removed  the  last  vestige 
of  excuse  for  longer  silence.  She 
guessed  what  doubts  were  in  the 
minds  of  the  doctor  and  her  aunt  at 
the  Strange  occurrence  of  Fielding' s 
absence  from  his  post  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  and  also  the  difficult  position 
in  which  he  might  find  himself  if 
questioned  in  regard  to  the  event; 
and  was  glad,  therefore,  when  the 
cue  came  which  made  her  free  to 
speak.  She  told  without  reserve  all 
that  had  passed,  not  seeking  to  ex- 
tenuate  in  the  least  her  own  part  in 
the  matter. 

The  doctor  in  spite  of  his  intense 
prejudices  and  disappointnient  could 
not  repress  a  smile  of  admiration  at 
the  young  girl's  pluck  and  determi- 
nation,  but  her  aunt  had  no  forgive- 
ness  for  her  act.  She  gave  no 
outward  vent  to  her  bittemess,  but 
her  changed  demeanor  toward  Judith 
was  a  more  effectual  expression  of  her 
anger  and  displeasure  than  any  words. 

Fielding,  feint  though  he  was,  as- 
sayed  to  defend  Judith' s  position, 
but  his  words  were  of  no  avail  to 
change  her  aunt's  attitude.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  anxious  request,  a 
message  was  sent  to  his  general, 
explaining  the  cause  of  his  non-ap- 
pearance,  a  communication  which 
Dr.  Spaulding  gladly  undertook  to 
fulfilL 

As  Mrs.  Fielding  was  better,  word 
was  sent  to  Borden town,  announcing 
the  accident,  and  a  few  hours  later, 
found  the  aged  father  and  mother  at 
The  Elms.  The  combined  influence 
of  the  household,  though  not  ex- 
pressed outwardly,  was  such  as  to 
make  it  anything  but  a  pleasant 
home  for  the  young  girl  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  all.  Fielding,  after  the 
first  day,  had  a  serious  time  from  his 
injuries,  and  in  spite  of  her  own 
anxiety  and  desire  to  be  near  him, 
Judith  feit  that  her  presence  was  a 
bürden  to  all,  as  her  sight  only  kept 
alive  their  animositv. 


Hence  at  the  end  of  a  week,  she 
wrote  to  Jane  Ferris,  an  old  friend  of 
her  mother' s  in  Philadelphia,  stating 
her  Situation;  and  the  warm  and 
pressing  invitation  she  received  to 
make  her  home  her  own,  decided 
her  to  leave  her  aunt's  house,  at 
least  for  a  time,  tili  the  influence 
resulting  from  her  act  should  have 
had  time  to  abate.  With  Jacob  for 
an  escort,  she  was  driven  away — 
leaving  her  aunt  and  the  Fieldings 
politely  expressing  their  regret,  yet 
with  a  secret  sense  of  relief  at  her 
departure, 

Neil,  who  was  the  only  disaffected 
one  in  the  household  at  The  Elms, 
had  promised  to  keep  up  a  corres- 
pondence,  and  through  her  letters 
Judith  was  kept  apprised  o<  Field- 
ing's  condition. 

Two  months  passed  before  news 
came  that  he  was  out  of  danger,  and 
another  before  he  was  well  enough 
to  be  removed  to  his  own  home. 

The  letter  therefore  which  came 
from  Neil  some  two  weeks  after 
Fielding' s  departure  from  The  Elms 
was  to  Judith  something  of  a  mys- 
tery. 

After  a  long  summary  of  every- 
day  events,  her  narrative  wound  up 
as  follows: 

"I  vow,  the  house  was  lonely 
enough  with  you  out  of  it,  but  now 
that  John  Fielding  is  no  longer  here 
to  fuss  about,  the  place  is  like  a 
tomb.  I  for  one  am  sorry  that  he 
is  well  and  gone,  for  it  was  some- 
thing to  have  the  excitement  of  hear- 
ing  him  argue  my  mother,  Dame 
Fielding,  and  his  fether  into  fits  with 
hints  against  the  king's  cause.  Did 
I  teil  you  or  not,  that  since  he  has 
been  ill  he  hat  shown  signs  (dan- 
gerous  or  favörable  as  you  may 
choose),  of  going  over  to  the  rebel — 
I  mean  the  other  side!  and  his  house- 
hold are  out  of  their  wits  at  every 
random  word  he  may  let  feil,  hinting 
of  the  change.  It  commenced  with 
a  mention  of  your  scene  in  the  gar- 
ret  and  at  some  word  said  of  your 
being    at     fault — 'Nay!'    he    cried, 
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riäng  up  on  his  elbow  and  fhishing 
up  to  the  bandage  on  his  bniised 
head,  'she  did  what  any  brave  and 
loyal  woman  miist  have  one — ^and  I 
am  not  so  sure  either,'  he  wound 
up,  with  an  obstinate  inflection  in 
his  tone,  *that  the  cause  she  fiir- 
tbered  was  not  a  just  one.  * 

"Do  you  remember  the  looks  on 
the  faces  of  the  household  that  mom- 
ing  the  guns  boomed  at  Princeton? 
Well  then — it  was  a  thundercloud 
like  that  feil  on  them  when  he  spoke, 
and  since  then  his  talk  has  but  made 
it  blacker.  He  waxes  worse  in  this 
as  he  grows  well;  but  mother  swears 
'tis  his  brain  has  cracked  from  his 
feil,  and  that  he  will  lose  his  &ntasy 
as  his  skull  mends.  Time  will  teil; 
but  if  the  change  comes  I  tnist  it 
may  not  be  tili  there  is  some  new 
excitement  to  take  its  place  in  the 
life  of  your  deserted  and   lonely — 

"P.  S.  I  have  but  just  time  to 
teil  you  that  Henry,  who  dropped 
down  on  us  from  the  skies  last  night 
after  I  had  finished  my  letter, 
brought  news  that  the  officers  of  the 
British  army,  who  have  been  making 
a  great  fliss  over  our  invalid,  since 
leaming  oi  thf  leap  from  the  window 
that  night,  sent  to  him  lately  a  letter, 
and  a  promise  of  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  when  he  should  be 
ready  for  active  service,  and  that  he 
not  only  declined  the  honor,  but  also 
hinted  at  his  possible  resignation 
from  the  army.  Cracked  skull  or 
not — /  was  glad  of  the  news, ' ' 

Two  months  later  she  wrote  that 
John  Fielding  had  not  only  resigned 
from  the  British  army,  but  also 
openly  announced  allegiance  to  the 
Patriot' s  cause;  and  on  the  day  after 
Nell*s  epistle,  came  to  Judith  the 
longed,  yet  unlooked-for  letter  from 
John  Fidding. 

It  was  almost  of  the  nature  of  a 
diary,  and  filled  with  all  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  troubling  him  since 
they  had  last  met. 

'*I  cannot,  perhaps,  explain  my 
long    silence,'*    it    read;    "but    the 


struggle  I  have  been  waging  between 
the  arguments  of  conscience  and 
those  of  prejudice  and  tradition, 
could  not  let  me  feel  worthy  of  again 
forcing  upon  you  my  attentions  tili  I 
could  come  to  you  at  least  with 
settled  convictions,  Not  tili  I  heard 
your  prayer  of  iaith,  and  offered 
sacrifice,  that  night  at  my  side,  had 
I  doubted  of  our  cause' s  righteous- 
ness,  but  even  through  my  dazed 
consciousness  there  sounded  a  note  of 
prophecy  in  your  unstudied  words.** 

**  *I  know  Father,  this  cause  is  in 
Thy  hands,  that  Thou  hast  designed 
this  country  to  be  a  haven  of  peace 
for  uncounted  souls — ^a  land  ordained 
and  set  apart  for  great  and  holy  des- 
tinies,  and  if  to  further  this,  Thy 
aim,  Thou  shouldst  require  my 
sacrifice — then  let  Thy  will  be  known, 
and  it  is  done.' 

**Ah,  dear  one — is  it  a  wonder, 
thy  inspired  words  ran  in  my  mind 
like  some  clear  note  of  waming? 
For  through  thy  prayer  alone,  such 
truth  as  I  now  have,  could  be  re- 
vealed. 

'  *  *  This  land  ordained  and  set 
apart  for  great  and  holy  destinies, 
must  wear  no  yoke  of  human  bond- 
age.  Freedom  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned  must  be  the  heritage  of  them 
upon  whom  shallfall  the  work  of  the 
redemption  of  the  races  and  nations 
of  the  earth. ' 

"This  truth — flashed  upon  me  by 
the  light  of  your  pure  prayer  o 
feith,  has  lifted  me  at  last  above  the 
petty  influences  of  human  prejudice, 
and  I  am  free  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
that  cause,  now  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  When  the  conflict  is  ended  I 
shall  come  to  thank  thee  for  thy 
guidance  and  to  claim  still  another 
blessing  at  thy  hands." 

CHAPTER    II. 

A  year  has  rolled  around,  and  the 
cherished  aim  of  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  thwarted  by  the 
clever  move  of  the  patriot  army  at 
Princeton,  had  been  at  length  gained 
by  a  trick,  and  the  army  was  now 
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encamped    at    ease   in   the   city   of 
Philadelphia. 

Patriot  and  loyalist  alike  had  the 
quota  of  soldiers  to  house,  and  Jane 
Ferris,  at  whose  home  Judith  was 
staying,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Their  care,  though  disagreeable  in  a 
sense,  yet  helped  to  break  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  the  lonely  life  of 
the  young  girl,  separated  as  she  now 
was,  from  her  kin,  and  the  friends 
dearest  to  her  on  earth.  With  her 
brother  and  John  Fielding  enlisted  in 
the  patriot  army,  there  was  excite- 
ment  enough  outside  her  home  life, 
however,  to  keep  her  thoughts  well 
occupied  ;  especially,  since  a  week 
ago  had  come  the  news  that  both 
those  in  whom  her  affections  were 
centered,  had  been  captured,  and 
brought  as  prisoners  to  Philadelphia: 
the  two  having  been  surprised,  so 
the  report  came,  whilst  making  a 
stealthy  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Bor- 
dentown.  Through  what  means 
they  had  been  betrayed  was  not 
known,  and  could  not  be  guessed, 
since  the  British  troops  were  too  far 
distant  to  make  the  enterprise  in  the 
least  degree  perilous.  Here  they 
were,  though,  fest  prisoners  in  the 
«nemy's  stronghold — and  without 
prospect  of  release,  tili  at  least  the 
long  years  of  warfere  should  be 
«nded. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  jails,  the 
two  friends  had  been  placed  in  the 
strong  room  of  a  loyalist*  s  residence, 
being  guarded  by  officers  who  were 
quartered  in  the  household. 

This  was  better  than  the  prisons, 
at  least,  thought  Judith,  though  she 
knew  her  brother  and  lover  too  well 
to  hope  that  either  could  have  peace 
at  all  in  any  restraint. 

There  was  some  sort  of  comfort  at 
least  in  knowing  them  so  near,  and 
it  made  her  life  in  a  way  seem  some- 
what  less  desolate  than  before.  But  a 
short  time  after  their  coming,  how- 
ever, Judith  received  the  surprise  of 
an  affectionate  letter  from  Elizabeth 
Standing,  in  which  she  begged  that 
all  differences  and  feelings  between 


them  be  laid  aside,  and  asking  Judith 
to  retum  at  once  to  her  roof. 

Though  the  latter' s  heart  re- 
sponded  to  her  aunt's  goodwill,  she 
was,  as  matters  at  present  stood, 
little  in  the  mood  for  leaving  Phila- 
delphia. She  could  not  well  neglect 
the  appeal,  however,  without  incur- 
ring  a  suspicion  of  resentment,  and 
was  therefore  making  preparations 
to  go  back  to  The  Elms. 

It  was  February  and  the  day  of 
her  departure  had  been  set  for  the 
fourteenth;  Henry  Standing,  who 
since  the  occupancy  of  the  city  by 
the  British  troops,  had  been  a  fre- 
quent  visitor  at  the  house,  having 
arranged  to  call  for  her,  and  accom- 
pany  her  upon  her  joumey. 

Appearing  at  the  appointed  time, 
with  a  carriage  hired  for  the  occasion, 
he  found  himself  doomed  to  a  slight 
disappointment.  Jane  Ferris,  who 
was  to  go  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance  with  them,  having  decided  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  a  relative 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton  to 
make  her  a  lengthy  visit  (more 
from  a  desire  to  escape  the 
trial  of  entertaining  her  country's 
enemies  than  any  other  sentiment), 
had  been  seized  with  a  violent  attack 
of  neuralgia,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible  for  her  to  Start  upon  the  trip. 

**The  spell  may  last  an  hour  or  all 
day,'*  she  said  to  Henry  Standing, 
*  *and  I  advise  you  tö  take  back  your 
carriage  tili  I  send  word  *tis  all  over 
— that  is,  unless  you  choose  to  Start 
now,  and  leave  me  behind.** 

This  Suggestion  Henry  could  not 
well  embrace,  as  there  was  no  press- 
ing  reason  for  hastening  their  depar- 
ture, so  he  was  obliged  to  do  "her 
first  bidding.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  be  ready  at  a  message  from 
her  to  Start  at  any  time,  and  thus 
settled,  he  rode  away,  promising  to 
call  through  the  day,  in  case  she 
should  prove  well  enough  to  Start 
upon  the  joumey. 

He  would  have  been  much  sur- 
prised had  he  seen  a  half-hour  after 
his  departure,  Jane  Ferris,  whom  he 
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had  left  moaning  with  pain — her  fece 
bundled  with  flannel  and  onion  poul- 
tices,  come  out  of  her  house,  arrayed 
in  her  best  silk  gown,  and  with  alert 
Step,  hasten  off  toward  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

The  residence  was  that  of  Eunice 
Dalton,  a  staunch  loyalist,  and  once 
an  intimate  friend  of  Jane  Ferris,  the 
two  having  become  estranged  by  the 
different  sentiments  of  each  on  the 
vital  question  affecting  the  country. 
Of  late,  Jane  Ferris  had  renewed  her 
Visits  to  her  old  acquaintance*s  house 
— a  change  construed  by  the  imper- 
ious  and  self-willed  old  lady,  into  an 
admission  of  wrong  on  the  part  of 
her  friend— a  sign  which  she  treated 
with  a  pitying  condescension,  and  I- 
told-you-so  manner,  which  was  tended 
to  try  to  the  utmost  a  woman  of  Jane 
Ferris'  nature.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  she  bore  it  all  with  a  equa- 
nimity  which  Eunice  Dalton,  constru- 
ing  into  humility,  abused  according 
to  the  dictates  and  delight  of  her 
decidedly  aggressive  nature. 

That  the  presence  of  two  young 
Patriot  prisoners  in  her  house 
might  fumish  a  cause  for  Jane  Ferris* 
unexpected  overtures,  could  never 
occur  to  her,  as  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  friendship  between  them,  nor 
even  of  Judith  Dare's  presence  in  her 
household.  Therefore,  Jane  Ferris 
came  and  went  without  suspicion,  the 
two  Britbh  officers  domiciled  in  her 
house,  looking  upon  her  as  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  femily. 

Calling  upon  her  friend  today, 
however,  Jane  Ferris  found  her  not 
at  home;  but  instead  of  withdrawing, 
she  entered  the  house,  telling  the 
maid  she  would  wait  for  her  retum. 

Leaving  the  visitor  in  the  parlor, 
pretty  Kate  hastened  back  to  the 
kitchen,  fearflil  of  missing  a  flirtation 
with  the  handsome  sergeant  who, 
during  the  absence  of  his  superior 
officer,  had  left  his  post  in  the  up- 
stairs  hall,  where  the  prisoners  were 
quartered,  and  was  drinking  a  mug 
of  dder  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

When,    a   half   hour    later,    Kate 


came  up  with  the  sergeant,  from  the 
kitchen,  she  found  Jane  Ferris  tying 
her  bonnet-strings  with  somewhat 
nervous  hands — having  no  time,  she 
declared,  to  stay  longer,  as  she  was 
about  to  Start  upon  a  joumey,  and 
would  therefore  be  obliged  to  leave 
without  bidding  Eunice  Dalton  good- 
bye. 

**Give  her  my  farewell, "  she  said 
to  Kate,  on  the  door-step,  **and 
mind  you  teil  her,  if  we  are  to  be 
friends  henceforth,  she  shall  make 
the  next  call  at  my  house.*'  With 
this  she  turned,  a  stränge  smile  on 
her  honest  and  rugged  face,  and  was 
gone. 

Some  few  minutes  before  sunset, 
Henry  Standing  received  a  message 
from  Jane  Ferris,  saying  that  she 
was  better,  and  had  decided  that  they 
would  Start  upon  their  trip  at  once. 

*Tomorrow  I  may  be  worse,"  the 
note  read,  **and  our  joumey  Hke 
enough,  be  delayed  for  a  week;  so  I 
shall  try  to  go  between  twinges  and 
thus  save  disappointing  you  young 
people  again." 

Though  it  was  now  somewhat  late 
to  Start,  Henry  was  far  from  being 
displeased  at  the  arrangement,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour,  had  his  carriage 
once  more  at  Jane  Ferris'  door. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  latter 
person  to  get  her  many  bundles  and 
bags  distributed  under  the  seats  and 
upon  the  top  of  the  carriage,  then, 
at  last,  the  eccentric  woman  must 
have  the  coachman  go  into  the 
kitchen  for  a  mug  of  hot  eider,  and  a 
plate  of  doughnuts,  before  starting 
on  his  long  ride  through  the  cold 
and  dark;  so  that  it  was  well  after 
nightfall  when  they  at  length  set  out 
upon  their  journey. 

Jane  Ferris,  muffled  to  the  eyes  in 
flannels,  and  woollen  comforters, 
settled  back  in  her  seat,  with  her 
hand  pressed  closely  upon  her  mouth, 
fearful  of  opening  it  for  a  word  even, 
lest  the  night  air  should  play  havoc 
with  the  swelled  gums.  So  that 
Henry  Standing  found  himself  con- 
fronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
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drive,  with  only  his  pretty  cousin  to 
entertain. 

And  well  did  he  acquit  himself  of 
the  opportunity.  Never  did  gallant 
make  greater  effort  at  pleasing  than 
did  the  young  loyalist  during  the 
long  ride.  Nor  was  he  much  anxions 
or  sorry,  either,  when,  the  carriage 
having  come  suddenly  to  a  stand- 
still, he  found,  upon  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  that  they 
had  missed  their  way,  and  were  upon 
the  wrong  road.  It  but  gave  him 
more  time  to  deepen  the  favorable 
impression  he  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing made,  and  was  therefore  carried 
off  by  him,  merrily  as  a  joke. 

Finding  that  the  locality  was 
Strange,  even  to  himslf,  he  bade  the 
driver  stop  at  the  next  farmhouse, 
and  enquire  the  way;  but  when  they 
reached  it,  the  man  was  so  busy 
striving  to  manage  the  horses,  which 
were  rearing  and  plunging  at  some 
sudden  fright,  that  Henry  himself 
was  constrained  to  leave  the  carriage 
and  make  inquiry  at  the  door. 

No  sooner  had  he  set  step  upon 
the  porch,  than  the  horses  with  a 
lurch,  were  off  at  a  breakneck  speed 
along  the  road — leaving  the  bewil- 
dered  Henry  gazing  distractedly  into 
the  darkness,  whither  they  had  dis- 
appeared;  nor  did  they  stop  until 
they  came  to  a  standstill  at  the  door 
of  a  cozy  cottage  in  Trenton. 

Tying  the  now  tractable  horses 
to  the  hiching  post  in  front,  the  three 
in  the  carriage  went  hurriedly  into 
the  house;  and  when,  a  half  hour 
later,  they  emerged,  Alma  Dare, 
with  Jane  Ferris'  skirts  clinging 
awkwardly  round  his  long  limbs, 
climbed  up  to  the  seat  in  front;  and 
the  former  driver,  taking  his  place 
in  the  carriage  beside  Judith — with  a 
voice  strangely  like  John  Fielding' s, 
was  tenderly  addressing  our  heroine 
as  **wife." 

CHAPTER    III. 

During  the  years  which  passed, 
before  the  ending  of  the  country's 
struggle,  there  were   many   anxious 


and  suflering  days  for  the  lonely 
bride;  an  experience  which,  how- 
ever,  was  made  lighter  by  her  duties 
of  caring  for  the  aged  parents  of 
John  Fielding,  with  whom  she  made 
her  home — ^who  soon  bestowed  upon 
her  not  only  their  forgiveness,  but 
also  their  tenderest  love. 

After  Henry  Standing' s  death, 
which  occurred  the  foUowing  summer^ 
both  her  aunt  and  Neil  came  to 
dwell  with  the  Fielding's,  giving 
Judith  the  added  solace  of  her  viva- 
cious  cousin' s  companionship. 

The  end  of  the  strife  found  both 
of  the  dear  ones  at  home  again,  each 
happy,  safe  and  sound;  and  the 
day  which  saw  Neil  Standing  and 
Alma  Dare  united,  was  chosen  not 
only  as  the  anniversary  of  that  which 
had  witnessed  the  memorable  events 
of  the  night  of  the  young  patriot's 
escape — but  also  of  that  of  the  birth 
of  that  great  hero,  whose  genius  and 
patriotism  had  given  freedom  to  the 
country  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
amongst  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

Josephine  Spencer, 


PRIZES  FOR  WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY  STORIES. 

There  were  presented  in  the  com- 
petition  for  The  Contributor 
prizes  for  Washington' s  Birthday 
Stories  six  articles,  only  one  of  which, 
we  are  pleased  to  say,  was  unworthy 
of  publication.  The  other  five  con- 
tained  very  much  merit.  Indeed, 
it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  decide 
between  several  of  the  pieces  as  to 
which  was  entitled  to  the  first,  and 
which  should  receive  the  second 
prize.  After  carefiil  consideration, 
however,  the  conclusion  was  reached, 
by  the  majority  of  the  judges,  that 
the  article  entided  **Judith  Dare," 
by  Miss  Josephine  Spencer,  was 
worthy  of  the  first  prize,  and  that 
'  Tallie, ' '  by  Nephi  Anderson,  should 
receive  the  second  prize. 

The  first  prize  article  we  present 
to  our  readers  in  this  number,  and 
will  give  place  to  the  second  prize 
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article  in  the  March  number  of  The  ment  we  are  giving  in  the  way  of 

CoNTRiBüTOR.  prizes,  WC  hope  some  of  the  latent 

We  are   pleased  to  note  the   in-  talent  which  is  so  abundant  among 

terest  which   is  being  taken  in  this  the  young  people  of  this  Territory 

literary  work,  and  by  the  encourage-  will  be  developed. 
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WORDS  AND  MUSIC  BY  JAS.   HOOD. 
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M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  IL 

BY   MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL. 

Lecture  9. 

priesthood  ii. 

Suödivisions: — i .  What  the  Priest- 

hood  implies  when  used  in  a  personal 

sense,      2.   Divisions  of  the  Priest- 

hood;  (a)  Melchisedek;  (^)  Aaronic. 

3.  Distinction  as  to  (a)  the  Priest- 
hood  itself;  (^)  the  offices;  (f)  the 
officers.  4.  Organizations ;  (a) 
First  Presidency ;  (d)  Council  of  the 
Apostles;  (r)  Council  of  the  Seventy ; 
(d)  High  Priests*  Councils  and  quo- 
rums;  {e)  Presiding  Bishopric;  (/) 
Councils  or  quorums  of  Seventies; 
(g)  Councils  or  quorums  of  Eiders; 
(h)  Councils  of  Priests;  (/)councils  of 
Teachers;  (y)  Councils  of  Deacons. 
Ref  CONTRIBUTOR,  Vol.  VI.,    p.   i; 

Vol.  X.,  pp.  361-363;  307-311 ;  Poc. 

and  Cov.,  sec.  107;  Items  on  Priest- 
hood ;  Pamphlet  by  Eider  John  Jaques 
on  **The  Priesthood,  Organization, 
Doctrines,  Ordinances,  and  History 
oftheChurch.'* 

Self-review: — i.  Why  is  the  Mel- 
chisedek Priesthood  so  called  ?  2. 
Why  is  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  so 
called?  3.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  two  divisions  or  Priesthoods 
with   reference   to  their  perpetuity? 

4.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  or  order  to  the  Melchis- 
edek? 5.  Who  presides  over  the 
High  Priesthood  and  therefore  over 
the  entire  Priesthood  of  the  Church  ? 
6.  Write  the  names  of  the  present 
Twelve  Traveteng  High  Councilors.   . 


Lecture  ig. 
priesthood  iii. 

Stake  organizations. 

Subdivisions: —  {a)  Stake  Presi- 
dency consisting  of  three  High 
Priests;  (^)  High  Council,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  High  Priests;  (^)  High 
Priests'  quorum  (number  not  lim- 
ited), with  a  presidency  of  three; 
{d)  Stake  Patriarchs;  (^)  Eiders' 
quorums  or  Councils  each  of  ninety- 
six  men,  with  a  presidency  of\  three. 
Ref  Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  107;  Items 
on  Priesthood;  * 'The  Church  of  Je- 
sus Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,"  by 
Eider  John  Jaques;  Article  by  Eider 
F.  D.  Richards,  Church  Historian, 
in  **What  the  World  Believes,"  pp. 
593-596. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  meant 
by  a  Stake  of  Zion?  2.  How  many 
Stakes  have  been  established.  3. 
Where  is  the  center  Stake  located?  4, 
Write  the  names  of  the  operative 
Stakes  to  date.  5.  Of  what  does  the 
general  Organization  of  a  Stake  con- 
sist? 

Lecture  ii. 
priesthood  iv. 

Ward  organizations. 

Subdivisions: — (a)  Bishopric  and 
Presidency,  consisting  of  three  High 
Priests,  one  of  whom  is  ordained  and 
set  apart  as  a  Bishop  to  preside  over 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood  in  the  Ward, 
and  to  officiate  in  temporal  matters, 
and  who  by  virtue  of  his  High  Priest- 
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hood  and  official  calling  presides 
locally  over  the  entire  Ward;  {b) 
Priests'  quorum,  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  members  presided  over  by  the 
Bishopric;  {c)  Teachers'  quorums  or 
Councils  of  twenty-four  men,  each 
with  a  presidency  of  three;  {d)  Dea- 
cons*  quorums  of  twelve  persons 
each  with  a  presidency  of  three. 
Ref  Doc.  and  Cov.,  See.  107;  **The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints/'  by  John  Jaques;  **What  the 
World  believes,'*  p.  596. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  meant 
by  a  Ward  of  the  Church?  2.  Who 
presides  over  the  entire  Ward?  3. 
Who  presides  over  the  Priests* 
quorum?  4.  How  many  Teachers 
constitute  a  quorum?  5.  How  many 
Deacons  form  a  quorum? 

BIBLE—OLD  TESTAMENT, 
{Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispen- 
sation contintied, ) 
Lecture  9. 

KING    DAVID. 

Time,  1063  B.  C. 

Subdivisions: — i.  His  divine  call- 
ing. 2.  As  an  armor  bearer.  3. 
As  a  Champion  of  liberty  with  the 
armor  of  faith.  4.  His  noble  exam- 
ple  of  modest  humility  in  receiving 
public  praise.  5.  His  perfect  integri- 
ty  and  his  reverence  for  the  Lord's 
Anointed.  Ref.  i  Sam.,  xv  to  end; 
Josephus.  Bk.  VI,  eh.  viii-xiii. 

Self-review: — i.  In  what  Century 
did  David  live  and  reign?  2.  What 
is  meant  by  David' s  divine  calling? 
3.  What  was  David'  s  duty  as  an  armor 
bearer?  4.  On  what  special  occasion 
did  David  receive  praise  that  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  Saul?  5.  As  David 
did  not  hesitate  to  slay  the  enemies 
of  Israel  why  did  he  spare  Saul  who 
sought  his  very  life? 

Lecture  ig. 

KING    DAVID    (CONTINUED). 

Time,  1055-1015  B.  C. ;  Place, 
Pale^tine. 

Subdivision: — i.  As  king  of  Ju- 
dah.     (a)  Temporary  division  of  Is- 


rael; (^)  the  intemecine  war.  2. 
David  king  over  all  Israel;  (ä)  as 
subject  to  and  supporter  of  the  Priest- 
hood;  (^)  as  a  mighty  warrior  and 
deliverer;  (^r)  as  a  political  econo- 
mist;  (fl?)  as  a  prophet-poet  Ref. 
II  Sam.,  i  to  ix;  Josephus,  Bk.  VII, 
complete. 

Self-review: — i.  How  long  did 
David  reign  over  Judah  only?  2. 
Who  reigned  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  Israel  while  David  was 
king  of  Judah?  3.  What  caused  the 
temporary  division  of  Israel?  4.  How 
long  did  David  reign  over  all  Israel? 
5.  What  evidence  have  we  that 
David  was  a  prophet-poet^ 

Lecture  ii. 
king  solomon. 
Time,  1015-975  B.  C. 
Subdivisions: — i .  His  being  anoint- 
ed king.    2.  His  father's  last  charge. 

3.  His  desire  for  the  gift  of  wisdom. 

4.  His  extraordinary  wisdom;  (a) 
as  a  judge;  (^)  as  a  moral  philoso 
pher;  (r)  as  a  poet;  (^)  as  a  natu- 
ralist;  \e')  as  astatesman;  (y)  as  a 
diplomat;  (^)  as  a  financier;  (^)  as 
a  temple  builder.  Ref  i  Kings,  i 
to  ix;  Josephus,  Bk.  VIII,  eh.  i  to 
viii. 

Self-review: — i.  When  was  Solo- 
mon  King  of  Israel?  2.  What  were 
the  chief  points  of  David' s  last 
Charge  to  his  son  Solomon?  3. 
Which  do  you  consider  to  be  Solo- 
mon's  wisest  thought?  4.  Give  evi- 
dence that  Solomon  was  a  naturalist. 

5.  What  proof  can  you  give  of  Solo- 
mon's  skill  in  statesmanship  and  di- 
plomacy?  6.  Give  quotations  from 
his  proverbs  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
moral  philosopher. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

{Nephitic   Dispensation  contintied.) 

The  Reign  of  the  Judges. 

Lecture  10. 

GENERAL  MORONI    (CONTINUED). 

Time,  72  B.  C. 

SubdivisioTts: — i.  Amalikiah  the 
traitor.    2.  The  Standard  of  Liberty; 
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(fl)  the  symbolic  banner;  (^)  the 
immortal  inscription,  **In  memory 
of  ourGod,  our  religion  and  freedom, 
and  our  peace,  our  wives  and  our 
chfldren."  3.  Moronis  invocation  for 
the  success  of  the  Christians'  cause. 
4.  Moroni*  s  personal  heralding  of 
the  "Title  of  Liberty."  5.  The  in- 
spirational  rally  around  the  prophetic 
ensign.  6.  The  covenant  of  free- 
dom. 7.  The  national  hoisting  of 
the* 'Standard  of  Liberty.*'  8.  The 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Ref 
Alma  xlvi. 

Self-review:  —  i .  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  at  this  time? 
2.  What  was  the  inscription  on  the 
"Title  of  Liberty?"  3.  What  was 
Moroni' s  prayer  or  invocation  con- 
cerning  liberty?  4.  What  was  the 
covenant  of  freedom?  5.  Show  how 
the  Title  of  Liberty  was  made  the 
national  Standard  at  the  close  of  the 


war. 


LeCTURE    II. 


GENERAL   MORONI   (CONTINUED). 

Time,  71  B.  C. 

Subdivisions: — i.  General  fortifi- 
cations,  building  and  repairing  the 
Nephitic  line  of  defense.  2.  The 
invasion  by  the  Lamanites.  3.  Bril- 
liant  victories  of  Generals  Moroni, 
Lehi,  and  Teancum.  4.  Mainte- 
nance  of  the  republic  and  the  over- 
throw  of  the  kings  men.  Ref.  Alma 
xlvii  to  li. 

Self-review:  —  i .  What  was  the 
nature  of  Moroni' s  line  of  fortifica- 
tions?  2.  How  came  Amalickiah  Com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Lamanite  ar- 
mies?  3.  What  two  generals  aided 
Moroni  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
republic?  4.  Explain  the  Morian- 
ton  trouble?  5.  What  was  the  fate 
of  the  braggart  Amalakiah  who 
swore  to  drink  Moroni's  blood? 

Lecture  12. 

GENERAL  MORONI   (CONTINUED). 

Time  about  63  B.  C. 

Subdivisions: — Sending  of  rein- 
forcements  to  the  northern  division 
of  thearmy  commanded  by  Teancum. 


— Order  for  retention  of  prisoners 
and  securing  the  narrow  pass. — ^The 
successful  westem  campaign. — The 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mulek  and 
defeat  of  the  enemy  under  Jacob  the 
Zoramite. — Correspondence  of  Mo- 
roni and  Amaron  (a)  Amaron's  epis- 
tle  requesting  exchange  of  prisoners, 
(^)  Moroni' s  bold  answer  stipulating 
terms  of  exchange,  (^r)  Amaron's  ar- 
rogant reply  rejecting  the  terms  ol 
exchange. — ^The  capture  of  the  city 
of  Gid  by  stratagem.  Ref  Alma 
eh.  52-55. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  Moro- 
ni's  special  object  in  retaining  the 
Lamanite  prisoners?  2.  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  the  Nephites  to  secure 
the  narrow  pass  that  led  into  the  land 
north  ward?  3.  What  was  the  de- 
cision  of  the  Council  of  war?  4. 
What  was  the  plan  for  taking  the 
city  of  Mulek?  5.  What  two  objects 
did  Moroni  have  in  view  in  keeping 
his  prisoners  at  work? 

NEW  TESTAMENT, 

(^Dispensation   of  the   Meridian   of 

TinUy  continued.) 

Lecture  10. 

paul's  epistle  to  the  hebrews. 

Rome,  A.  D.,  65-66. 

Subdivisions: — The  supremacy  of 
the  Son  of  God. — The  victory  over 
Satan  through  death. — The  learning 
of  obedience  through  suffering. — The 
impossibility  of  the  redemption  of 
an  absolute  apostate. — The  law  of 
Tithing. — The  incompleteness  of  a 
testament  without  the  death  of  the 
testator. — The  unpardonableness  of 
willful  sin  against  truth. — The  nature 
and  power  of  faith. — The  fatal  mis- 
take  of  not  appreciating  a  birthright. 
— The  inability  of  man  to  compre- 
hend  the  higher  principles  of  pro- 
gress  except  through  the  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  elementary  ones.  Ref 
Hebrew  i-xiii. 

Seif  review: — i.  Show  from  the 
text  the  superiority  of  Jesus  over  the 
angels.  2.  How  is  victory  over 
Satan  through  deaih  brought  about? 
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3.  What  is  the  object  of  suffering? 

4.  What  is  Said  of  willful  sin?.   .  5. 
What  is  faith? 

LeCTURE    II. 
GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

Time,  A.  D.  62. 

Subdivisions: — ^The  Standing  prom- 
ise  of  wisdom  when  asked  for  in 
faith. — Temptation  not  from  God. — 
Religion  in  general. — Living  faith. — 
Use  and  abuse  of  speech. — Evil 
banished  by  resistance. — Proper  pro- 
cedure  in  case  of  illness.  Ref. 
James. 

Self-review: — i .  Repeat  the  Stand- 
ing promise  of  wisdom.  2.  Show 
that  the  Lord  does  not  tempt  men  to 
do  evil.  3.  What  explanation  is 
given  of  pure  religion  here?  4. 
What  is  the  result  of  belief  without 
works?  5.  Explain  the  expression 
**No  fountain  can  bring  forth  both 
Salt  water  and  fresh.*'  6.  How  may 
you  cause  evil  to  flee  from  you?  7. 
What  is  the  direction  in  case  of  sick- 
ness? 

Lecture  12. 
epistles  of  peter. 
Place,    Babylon.       Time,    A.    D. 

63-65. 

Subdivisions: — The  Savior  an  ex- 
ample  of  patience  and  suffering.— 
Head  of  the  family,  beauty  of  home 
government. — Influence  of  a  chaste 
conversation. — Dignity  of  adminis- 
trative work. — Persecution  for  right- 
eousness  and  not  for  evil. — Judgment 
to  begin  at  the  house  of  the  Lord. — 
Cultivation  of  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  enjoined. — No  prophecy  of 
Scripture  of  private  interpretation. — 
Self-justificatiori  and  speaking  evil  of 
dignitaries  barring  progress. — Pur- 
ification  of  the  earth  by  fire.  Ref. 
Epistles  of  Peter. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  Peter' s 
Instruction  respecting  family  govern- 
ment. (I  Peter,  eh.  iii. )  2.  What 
Instruction  is  given  in  regard  to 
chaste  conversation?  3.  Quote  11 
verse,  iv  eh.  II  Peter,  and  explain 
the  meaning  of  it?     4.   What  is  Pe- 


ter's  prediction  conceming  the  begin- 
ning  of  judgment?     5.  Why  are  we 
to  be  humble? 
II  Peter.) 


(See  vi  verse,  eh.  iv, 


AMERICAN  HISTOR  Y. 

Lecture  2. 

exploration  and  colonization. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  Spaniards; 
{a)  Poncede  Leon  discovers  Florida 
and  Baiboa  discovers  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  15 13;  {b)  Cortez  discovers 
Mexico  and  establishes  the  power  of 
Spain  on  the  Pacific  slope,  1519;  {c) 
attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Florida 
by  Nar\'aez  and  Cabeza,  1528;  {d) 
De  Soto  discovers  the  Mississippi 
River,  1541.  2.  The  French;  (ä) 
Verrazano's  voyage  to  the  Atiantic 
slope,  1524;  (b)  Cartier  discovers 
the  St.  Lawrence,  1535;  {c)  two  at- 
tempts  to  plant  the  Huguenots  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  1562-64.  3.  The 
English;  (a)  Frobisher's  and  Davis* 
failure,  1576;  (^)  Gilbert's  attempt  to 
settle  Newfoundland,  1583;  {c) 
Drake's  piratical  passage  around  the 
globe,  1577-79;  (^).  Raleigh's  at- 
tempt at  the  colonization  of  Virginia, 

1585-87. 

Self-review: — i.  Name  in  chrono- 
logical  Order  the  Spanish  explorers. 
2.  Give  names  of  the  French  ex- 
plorers. 3.  Who  were  the  chief 
English  explorers  from  the  Cabots 
to  Raleigh?  4.  What  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  motive  of  the  Span- 
iards in  their  explorations?  5. 
What  do  you  consider  the  principal 
aim  of  the  early  French  explorers? 
6.  Why  was  England  so  anxious  to 
find  a  water  passage  through  the 
"New  World?*'  7.  Who  were  the 
Huguenots,  and  what  were  they 
seeking  in  America?  8.  Which  is 
the  oldest  modern  city  in  America 
and  where  is  it  located?  9.  How 
can  you  account  for  the  enmity  that 
existed  between  the  Spanish  and 
French  colonists?  10.  Why  would 
not  the  French  goyernment  resent 
the  massacre  of  the  French  Hugue- 
nots? 
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XI. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs  to  the  city  of  David  yet  sea 
and  land  between  is  barren  of  inter- 
est.  I  left  Cairo  in  the  throes  of  a 
camival  birth  when  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  masked  and  romping 
revelers  of  every  shade  and  condition, 
wealthy  aristocrats  of  tawny  com- 
plexion  playing  the  mendicant,  while 
the  latter  for  a  brief  night  at  least, 
were  squandering  accumulated  alms 
in  robing  themselves  with  gaudy 
splendor,  flashing  the  sheen  of  their 
rieh  dresses  in  the  glancing  sunlight 
and  for  that  fleeting  hour,  building 
•  *casties,  in  Spain' '  with  turrets  and 
towers,  drawbridge  and  moat. 

An  error  in  my  itinerary  made  it 

necessary  to  pass  a  night  in  Port  Said 

at  one  pf  the  two  hoteis  there,  and 

should  the   writer  ever  contemplate 

extoUing  either,  which  Allah  forbid, 

he  scarcely  remembers  which  would 

gain   the  evil  preference,  so  equally 

matched  they  were  in  utter  worthless- 

ness.     A  restless   night  was   finally 

passed  in  the  "Buda-Pesth  house/* 

as  that  birth  mark  appeared  to  prom- 

ise  fewer  evils  than  the  other  hostelry. 

Elarly  next  morning  a  coasting  ves- 

sel  of  the  Austrian- Lloyd  line  spread 

her  sails  for  Jaffa  at  which  port  arriv- 

ing   and  departing  vessels  are  sub- 

jected   to   the   caprices   of  the .  four 

\^nds  which  frequentiy  render  land- 

ing  er  embarking  passengers  a  matter 

of  much  uncertainty.     In  approach- 

ing  Jaffa  from  the  sea,  the  traveler  is 

Struck  with  wonder  at  the  rare  beauty 


of  the  spot,  and  the  still  greater 
pleasure  of  looking  upon  a  land  that 
above  all  others  in  this  wide  world  is 
sacred.  The  Holy  Land,  the  coun- 
try  of  Jacob  and  David,  of  Rachel 
and  Ruth,  where  the  prophets  of 
Israel  taught  and  the  Redeemer  of 
all  men  lived  and  died.  The  road- 
stead  of  Jaffa  is  the  port  from  which 
Jonah  sailed  on  his  perilous  and 
much-disputed  voyage.  The  sandy 
Stretch  and  fertile  fields  dotted  now 
and  then  by  a  solitary  palm,  fig-trees 
or  a  pomegranate  is  the  threshold 
of  that  piain  of  Sharon,  on  which  all 
the  roses  of  memory  bloomed  and 
shed  their  perfume. 

In  a  changing  sea,  landing  at  Jaffa 
is  impossible  as  no  harbor  exists. 
The  rolling  waves  beat  fiercely  against 
the  rocks  and  the  coast  is  dangerous. 
In  Solomon's  time,  when  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  sent  the  cedar  and 
pine  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
he  Said  in  his  contract,  *  'we  will  cut 
wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as 
thou  shalt  need,  and  we  will  bring  it 
to  thee  in  floats  to  Joppa  and  will 
cause  it  to  be  discharged  there,  and 
thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem.*' 
It  was  there  Peter  raised  Dorcas  to 
life,  and  there  the  Apostle  had  that 
remarkable  vision,  showing  him  that 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile  was  forever  abolished.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner,  or  rather  a 
fragment  of  it  and  his  ancient  well 
and  stone  tank  are  still  shown,  they 
face  the  long  bright  sweep  of  the 
Mediterranean,    its     nearer     waves 
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broken  by  the  reefe,  famous  in  mytho- 
logical  Story  as  the  rocks  of  Andro- 
meda.  Today  the  black  wave-worn 
hulk  of  a  Russian  merchantman, 
wrecked  there  three  years  ago,  lies 
on  the  partially  submerged  reef  and 
rocks,  and  roUs  at  every  blow  of  the 
pounding  sea.  In  the  town,  the 
narrow  winding  streets  are  dirty  and 
malodorous.  Donkeys  and  cameis 
crowd  each  other  and  dispute  the 
thoroughfare  with  pedestrians.  Few 
of  the  by-ways,  steep  and  rocky,  are 
available  for  vehicles  and  hence  the 
latter  are  rarely  seen.  In  the  sqburbs 
there  are  many  extensive  orange 
groves  laden  with  fruit  of  rare  flavor 
and  unusual  size,  many  specimens 
measuring  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  trees  are  in 
flower  as  well  as  fruit,  the  bloom-laden 
air  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the 
morning  is  delightful. 

From  Jaffa  I  went  to  Jerusalem  by 
diligence  up  an  ascent  of  three  thou- 
sand  feet  and  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  over  a  road  that  has  been  used 
in  all  ages.  A  railroad  had  been 
commenced  and  a  few  miles  of  track 
laid,  but  no  roUing  stock  or  other 
equipment  was  seen  and  no  hands  at 
work.  I  leam  it  has  since  been 
completed.  Its  projectors  have  the 
gravest  reasons  for  doubting  the  suc- 
cess  of  an  enterprise  which  must  de- 
pend  almost  exclusively  on  the 
patronage  of  a  few  isolated  travelers. 

The  flowery  piain  of  Sharon  is 
passed  through,  and  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,  where  Joshua  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  sun  stayed  its 
downward  flight  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene- 
mies.  Within  view  from  the  road- 
side  are  the  ruins  of  Gezer,  captured 
and  burned  by  Pharaoh,  who  gave 
it  "for  a  present  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  wife."  (i  Kings  ix,  15- 
17).  Proceeding  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, the  traveler  zig-zags  his  course 
along  a  steep  defile,  where  on  every 
hand  the  hüls  are  gray,  sterile  and 
rugged.     Wild  flowers  grow  among 


the  bleak  crevices,  but  the  few  trees 
and  bushes  seen  are  stunted  and 
spare,  a  wild  and  desolate  region 
seven-eights  sterile  and  rocky,  and 
if  geology  is  not  a  dream,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  *  'rock  in  place. '  * 
As  the  higher  regions  are  approached 
the  most  dispassionate  of  men  may 
well  reflect  on  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  road  he  is  traversing. 
Along  it  the  ark  of  God  was  bome 
in  triumph  to  Mount  Zion;  some- 
where  along  the  route  Christ  joined 
the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus.  From  age  to  age  thous- 
ands  of  Israelites  have  gone  up 
there  to  the  solemn  feasts  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  after  times  those  desolate 
regions  have  echoed  to  the  tramp  of 
Roman  legions  and  the  no  less  vic- 
torious  shouts  of  the  crusaders. 

Most  travelers  have  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment  on  first  viewing  Jerusa- 
lem, its  dimensions  are  so  much  less 
than  the  imagination  had  pictured. 
Associated  as  it  is  with  the  greatest 
and  most  sacred  events  of  history, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  little 
town,  which  may  be  circled  in  an 
hour,  is  the  Holy  City.  And  indeed 
it  is  not,  for  the  city  whose  streets 
the  Savior  trod  was  of  far  greater 
magnitude.  The  gorgeous  city  of 
Solomon  lies  buried  under  the  debris 
of  sixteen  sieges  and  sixteen  times  it 
feil.  Excavations  have  shown  that 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls, 
in  some  places  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  below  the  modern  surface. 
In  digging  the  foundations  of  ne\v 
buildings  the  workmen  sometimes 
pass  down  through  a  series  of  struc- 
tures,  showingthat  one  city  is  litenally 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  another.  All 
this  throws  grave  doubt  upon  many 
sacred  places  within  and  without  the 
present  walls;  the  real  localities  lie 
buried  far  beneath  in  some  instances. 
But  the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try  about  remain  unchanged.  The 
present  population  is  thought  to  be 
fifty  thousand,  the  Jews  numbering 
about  three-fifths  of  that  number. 
These  latter  are  mainly  sustained  by 
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public  charity,  Hebrews  everywhere 
having  sent  contributions  to  their 
poor  brethren  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Many  go  there  as  an  act  of  piety, 
and  among  the  devout  Jews  of  some 
countries,  burial  at  Jerusalem  is  re- 
garded  as  a  fitting  end  to  a  life  of 
holiness.  The  Greek  church  flour- 
ishes  in  the  city,  having  at  its  head 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  re- 
sides  in  a  convent  beside  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Supulchre.  Fourteen 
sees  are  subject  to  him.  The  Greeks 
possess  some  twenty  monasteries  in 
the  neighborhood  and  that  race 
furnishes  all  the  guides  and  dragomen 
employed  by  strangers  who  traverse 
the  Hills  and  plains  of  Judea.  Then 
follow  a  few  Armenians,  Copts,  La- 
tins  and  Christians  of  more  remote 
countries.  The  greater  interest  Cen- 
ters about  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  I  approached  the  spot 
with  uncovered  head,  few  men  can 
do  less.  Rambiers  who  have  travel- 
ed  far  and  wandered  wide  lose  faith 
in  man  as  they  become  acquainted 
with  men,  but  in  that  enclosure  all 
alike  are  awed  into  silence  and  hu- 
mility.  It  may  be  the  very  spot 
where  the  cross  stood  on  Calvary, 
and  the  sepulchre  may  be  that  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  gave  '*where- 
in  never  man  lay."  And  yet  there 
is  no  historical  or  other  evidence  that 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
determined  until  the  third  Century, 
when  it  appears  that  over  the  sepul- 
chre had  been  erected  a  Pagan  tem- 
ple  of  Venus.  In  the  fourth  Century 
the  Empress  Helena  was  believed  to 
have  had  a  vision,  in  which  she  re- 
cognized  the  site,  and  by  means  of 
a  miracle  identified  the  true  cross. 
Some  of  our  biblical  students  may 
remember  the  legend — how  the  em- 
press was  divinely  directed  to  the 
spot;  how  she  watched  the  excavat- 
ing  until  eventually  the  three  crosses, 
with  vails,  crown  of  thorns,  super- 
scription  and  other  relics  were  found. 
How  difficult  it  was  to  determine 
which  of  the  three  crosses  was  the 
true  one,  and  at  last  a  noble  lady  on 


the  point  of  death  was  carried  there, 
and  as  soon  as  her  body  touched  the 
third  cross  she  was  immediately 
cured  of  her  otherwise  hopeless 
malady;  and  thus  the  identity  of 
the  Savior's  cross  was  established. 
Yet  this,  and  seemingly  all  other 
sacred  sites  in  the  still  sacred  city  are 
in  controversy,  if  as  mild  a  word  as 
that  may  cover  the  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive  quarreis  of  Christian  sects, 
who  are  only  prevented  from  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces  by  Mohamme- 
dan  soldiers  of  the  Sultan.  Those 
soldiers  compose  the  guard,  that 
with  thinly  veiled  contempt  enforce 
Order,  quiet  and  decency  among  the 
Christian  worshipers  there,  whose 
"superior"  religion  cannot  leave 
hate  and  jealousy  behind,  even  on 
such  a  threshold. 

I  took  lodgings  in  the  street  of 
David  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  made 
outlying  excursions  from  there  ac- 
companied  by  a  young  Greek  named 
Tamari,  whom  I  employed  as  a 
dragoman  during  my  stay  in  Pales- 
tine.  These  Greeks,  by  the  way ,  have 
much  the  best  of  temporal  as  well  as 
Spiritual  matters  within  the  gates.  I 
could  not  learn,  even  approximately, 
the  membership  of  their  church  in 
Syria,  but  it  must  be  large  in  propor- 
tion  to  that  of  the  other  sects. 

Everything  there  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Savior  and  His  Apostles,although 
the  latter  perhaps  never  1  ingered  long 
in  the  winding  ways  of  the  ill-paved 
city,  their  unresting  feet  were  con- 
stantly  going  to  and  fro  among  the 
branches,  they  being  frequently 
called  on  missions  until,  having  done 
their  work  faith  fully  and  in  good 
faith,  they  lay  the  bürden  down. 
Seven  are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just  in  Rome:  Peter,  Phillip,  James 
the  Less,  Jude,  Bartholomew,  Mat- 
thias and  Simon.  The  travel-worn 
forms  of  three  lie  round  about  Naples, 
Matthew  at  Salerno,  Andrew  at 
Amalfi  and  Thomas  at  Ortona.  One, 
James  the  Greater,  having  fought  the 
good  fight,  sleeps  soundly  in  Spain 
at  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.     Of  the 
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whereabouts  of  ihe  Evangelist  there 
is  much  dispute;  perhaps  no  man 
knoweth.  Mark  and  Luke,  'iife's 
fitful  fever  o'  er, ' '  laid  down  their  weary 
Irames  in  Italy,  the  former  in  Venice, 
the  latter  in  Padua.  St.  Paul's  re- 
mains  are  also  believed  to  be  in  Italy. 

An  enumeration  of  the  principal 
sights  and  localities  which,  for  time 
immemorial,  have  drawn  to  Palestine 
the  wandering  footsteps  of  pilgrims  of 
every  race  and  clime,  will  meet  the 
desire  of  the  writer  and  yet  not  bürden 
these  columns  with  the  iteration  of 
mere  legend,  superstition  or  story. 
After  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  comes  the 
Stone  of  Unction,  where  the  body  of 
our  Lord  was  laid  for  anointing  when 
taken  down  from  the  cror^s;  the 
Chapel  of  Apparition,  from  the  four- 
teenth  Century  legend  that  there  our 
Lord  appeared  to  Mary  after  his 
resurrection,  the  Rent  in  the  Rock, 
the  Tomb  of  Melchisedek,  the  site 
of  Solomon's  temple,  the  Tombs  of 
David,  Absalom,  and  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron ;  the  spot  where  King  Solomon 
was  found  dead,  the  so-called  house 
öf  Pilate,  the  spot  where  the  cross 
was  found;  the  Via  Dolorosa,  that 
mournful  way  along  which  He  bore 
the  cross  until  relieved  of  it  by  one 
Simon,  a  Cyrenian.  These,  and 
many  places  of  lesser  interest  lie 
within  the  gates.  Outside  the  walls 
are  the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  Zion  and 
Calvary,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
the  F*ield  of  Blood,  where  Judas  be- 
trayed  his  master,  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Tomb  of  the 
Judgcs,  the   Pools  of  Solomon,  etc. 

A  fragment  of  a  wall  of  the  tem- 
ple remains,  and  is  known  as  the 
Wailing  place  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of 
marble,  some  fifteen  feet  long  and 
three  or  four  deep,  with  rough  pan- 
eled  surfaces  and  smooth,  leveled 
edges,  ^\^  or  six  courses  of  this 
masonry  at  the  bottom,  bear  smaller 
stones  higher  up;  some  have  been 
displaced,  possibly  by  the  various 
sieges,  or  the  earthquake  which  fol- 
lowed  the  crucifixion.     Many  remain 


as  they  were  firht  laid.  To  this  spot 
comes  a  stränge  congregation  of  Jews 
every  Friday  afternoon,  from  whence 
they  go  to  their  synagogues,  cid 
men  in  dingy  caps  and  long,  greasy 
black  cloaks  lalling  to  the  feet,  a 
grizzly  soap-lock  or  curl  hanging  in 
front  of  either  ear,  otherwise  the 
hair  is  rather  short;  ashen  features, 
whether  young  or  old  and  ghastly  in 
their  pallor;  their  long,  bony  fin- 
gers  clutch  at  the  wall  and  their 
plaintive  voices  wail  out  lamentation 
after  lamentation. 

Wc  bcseech  thec,  have  mcrcy  on  Zionl 

And  gather  together  the  children  of  Jerusalem. 

Let  Zion  find  again  her  kings. 

We  Sit  alone  and  weep, 

Because  of  the  temple  which  is  destroyed, 

Because  of  our  priests  who  have  erred  and  gone 

astray. 
Because  of   our  kings  who    have  contemned 

God— 
We  Sit  alone  and  weep. 

Moss  Clusters  thick  in  every  crev- 
ice  of  the  massive  wall,  the  long 
laces  of  a  poisonous  vine  rambled  in 
and  out  among  the  stones.  Lank 
weeds  grew  out  of  some  fissures  near 
the  top  and,  dropping  far  downward, 
waved  wearily  to  and  fro  over  the 
almost  inanimate  objects  huddled  in 
the  mire  below.  And  on  the  day  of 
the  writer' s  visit  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  was  not  lessened  in  any 
degree  by  a  dripping  rain  that  was 
falling,  or  the  fitlul  sobbing  of  the 
wind  that  now  and  then  drove  it 
into  the  faces  of  the  passers-by. 

The  next  day  preparations  were 
made  for  a  horseback  ride  to  the 
ruins  of  Jericho,  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Sea  of 
Lot,  Sea  of  the  Piain,  as  it  is  var- 
iously  called  there.  My  dragoman 
was  sent  to  procure  saddle  horses  and 
the  Services  of  a  mounted  Arab 
guard,  as  the  shores  and  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  a  favorite 
haunt  of  marauding  Bedouins.  Wish- 
ing  also  to  procure  a  supply  of  small 
change  for  use  on  the  journey,  the 
money  changers  in  the  street  of 
David  were  visited  and,  while  quite 
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•content  to  pay  the  reasonable  per- 
centage  they  asked  for  small  money, 
I  endeavored  to  get  all  good  coin  in 
exchange,  but  the  hope  failed  me. 
They  insisted  that  a  few  counter- 
feits  and  short  weight  pieces  must  go 
with  the  rest,  I  must  take  my  share, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  passing 
them  outside  the  gates,  etc.  But 
this  "uncircumcised  dog  of  a  Chris- 
tian" declined  Standing  twenty  per 
Cent,  discount  on  English  sovereigns 
in  exchange  for  Turkish  money  that, 
if  it  had  any  uniform  value,  was 
liable  to  change  it  in  thirty  days 
without  notice,  for  of  such  is  the 
imperial  Ottoman  currency  in  the 
confines  of  Palestine.  Verily  the 
money-changers  in  the  city  of  David 
have  not  altered  much  since  they 
were  driven  from  the  temple  in  the 
days  of  the  Savior,  in  the  writer's 
opinion  they  should  have  been  driven 
from  the  city  as  well.  The  chosen 
race  were  told  to  waste  the  Egyp- 
tians,  not  the  Americans. 

Passing  out  of  the  Jaffa  gate  early 
next  moming  on  my  way  to  the  ren- 
dezvous  of  the  horses,  I  went  by  the 
lepers'  quarter.  A  more  awful  spec- 
tacle  than  is  presented  by  these  poor 
creatures  cannot  be  conceived;  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city, 
and  are  cut  off  from  association  with 
the  outside  world.  They  are  literally 
felling  to  pieces  with  disease,  limb 
after  limb  becoming  shapeless  or  al- 
together  lost.  The  faces  of  some  of 
these  sad-eyed  lepers  are  so  knotted 
as  to  resemble  bunches  ot  grapes ;  in 
others  the  features  are  scarcely  dis- 
cemible.  The  disease  generally 
attacks  the  throat  first  and  causes 
them  to  make  peculiar  sounds  which 
have  a  piteous  sadness,  and  once 
listened  to,  haunt  the  memory 
ever  after.  Unhappily  these  poor 
creatures  intrude  their  misfortunes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  who 
is  often  sorely  tried  at  witnessing  the 
distorted  iaces  and  wasting  lines,  and 
to  hear  their  plaintive  cries,  horrible, 
husky  wails  that  are  peculiar  to  them. 
They  dwell  apart  and   marry   only 


among  themselves.  Their  children, 
until  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  are  as 
pleasing  in  appearance  as  other  child- 
ren, but  after  that  age  the  deadly 
taint  appears  on  the  surface,and  they, 
too,  dwell  apart,  and  so  must  they 
come  and  go,  until  that  final  hour 
when 

The  pilot  of  Galilec  seen  on  the  Strand. 
Stretches  over  the  waters  a  welcoming  hand. 
Where  no  longer  heeding  Apollyon's  baffled 

roar, 
The  hapless  will  turn  to  their  rest  evermore. 

That  day  in  winding  down  Calvary 
I  suddenly  came  upon  nine  lepers  in 
a  row,  mostiy  women,  and  was 
wamed  off  by  a  boy  who  at  a  safe 
distance,  had  been  harassing  them; 
two  of  the  nine  who  still  had  an  arm 
apiece,  crawled  forward,  gathered 
stones  and  drove  the  boy  away,  while 
he,  seemingly  not  caring  much  and 
yet  re^reating,  still  sent  back  a  warn- 
ing  cry,  "Be  careful,  oh,  Effendi, 
they  are  lepers." 

Mounting  our  horses  later  on  we 
set  out  for  the  Dead  Sea.  My  drago- 
man  had  provided  himself  with  an 
Arab  saddle,  an  easy,  comfortable 
arrangement,  with  a  high  pommel, 
something  after  the  sonora  or  cow- 
boy  pattern.  The  writer,  whom  he 
supposed  required  more  style,  was 
furnished  with  one  of  those  wretched 
little  pancake  abortions  affected  by 
English  dudes  and  supplied  only  by 
"purveyors  to  the  queen."  After 
an  hour's  ride,  my  horse  became 
vicious  and  the  saddle,  too,  so  the 
dragoman  was  ordered  to  change 
with  me.  He  rode  in  an  English 
saddle  the  next  three  days,  but  has 
probably  not  used  one  since.  That 
night  we  camped  near  modern 
Jericho,  three  miles  below  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  who  placed  a  curse  upon 
any  one  attempting  to  rebuild  it.  By 
daylight  next  moming  a  start  was 
made  for  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  10 
a.  m.  I  was  bathing  in  its  bright  and 
sparkling  though  dense  waters,  and 
wondering  vaguely  how  far  beneath 
the  ruffled  surface  lay  the  silent  and 
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deserted  streets  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah,  those  two  eitles  of  the  piain 
from  which  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
drove  Lot  and  his  family.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  are  denser  than 
those  of  the  Salt  Lake  and,  while 
clear  and  transparent,  they  leave  a 
sticky  feeling  on  the  skin.  Resum- 
ing  my  dress,  I  mounted  again  and 
Started  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
remembering  Lot'  s  wife  and  not  look- 
ing  back.  I  found  the  river  banks 
difficult  of  approach,  the  stream  itself 
a  turgid  yellow,  füll  of  swift  currents, 
caving  banks,  a  treacherous  bottom 
with  tangled  roots,  ooze,  slime  and 
other  perils.  So  the  river  was  not 
entered,  but  the  return  to  Jaffa  was 
commenced  next  day,  and  three  days 
later  a  vessel  there  took  me  off. 
There  is  always  someone  getting 


left  in  this  world,  and  the  day  I 
sailed  from  Jaffa,  it  chanced  to  be  a 
party  of  spinsters  traveling  alone, 
nice  old  ladies,  but  they  would  wait 
for  another  cup  of  tea,  notwithstand- 
ing  their  dragoman's  waming,  that 
the  last  surf  boat  was  about  to  take 
off  passengers  for  the  ship.  Half 
an  hour  later  they  appear  on  the 
beach  all  in  a  flutter  as  we  pass  out 
of  the  roadstead  and,  standing  under 
the  awnings  on  the  hurricane  deck,  I 
see  them  wring  their  hands,  and 
hear  their  voices  calling  to  us  faintiy 
from  the  shore,  but  our  inexorable 
captain,  a  stubbom  Portugeuse  hav- 
ing  weighed  anchor  sails  away  for 
other  Syrian  ports,  and  leaves  those 
ancient  dames  to  strain  their  longing 
eyes  out  to  sea  for  other  ships. 

G.  H,  SnelL 
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II. 

PANPSYCHISM    AND    PANBIOTISM. 

For  ages  past  men  have  been  con- 
ceming  themselves  with  attempts  to 
explain  in  some  manner  or  other  the 
different  phenomena  of  the  physical 
universe.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced,  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  describe  here,  as  the  propounders 
of  them  have  generally  admitted 
themselves,  that  no  adequate  explan- 
ation  could  well  be  offered  that  would 
be  of  a  satisfectory  nature.  And  so 
modern  scientists  busy  themselves 
rather  with  enquiries  into  the  nature 
of  existing  laws  than  to  metaphysical 
theories  and  speculations  concerning 
their  origin.  There  are,  however, 
a  large  number  of  philosophers  who 
find  a  greater  delight  in  wandering 
through  the  realms  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  '*the  unknown"  and 
'*the  unknowable,"  and  who  are 
yery  well  satisfied  to  leave  the  exam- 
ination  of  known  phenomena  to  those 
who  like  Professor  Huxley  make  the 


very  sensible  assertion  that  there  are 
sufficient  beauties  in  nature  so  lavish- 
ly  bestowed  upon  this  little  planet  of 
ours,  the  investigation  of  which  is  so 
very  profitable,  that  it  is  in  a  sense 
somewhat  foolish  to  concem  ourselves 
with  questions  which  at  best  will 
only  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
doubt  and  lending  aid  to  skepticism. 

There  is,  for  all  this,  a  certain 
amount  of  justification  for  philosophic 
speculation  into  some,  at  least,  of 
the  causes  of  physical  phenomena 
and  it  shall  be  my  object  in  the 
present  article  to  show  that  "Mor- 
monism*'  contains  some  inherent 
ideas  which  will  rank  with  the  best 
of  modern  speculative  thought  in  the 
matters  to  which  I  refer. 

In  that  best  of  modern  philo- 
sophic magazines,  The  Monist,  of 
date,  July,  1892,  Professor  Ernst 
Hseckel  in  an  article  entitled,  "Our 
Monism,"  propounds  the  theory  of 
panpsychism  as  follows:  "One  highly 
important  principle  of  my  monism 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  I  regard  all 
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matter  as  ensouled,  that  is  to  say,  as 
endowed  with  feeling  (pleasure  and 
pain)  and  with  motion,  or,  better, 
with  the  power  of  motion.  As  ele- 
mentary  (atomistic)  attraction  and 
repulsion,  these  powers  are  asserted 
in  every  simplest  cheniical  process, 
and  on  them  is  based  also  every 
other  phenomenon,  consequently  also 
the  highest  developed  soul-activity 
of  man. 

'*  Simplest  case  :  Sulphur  and 
quicksilver  rubbed  together  form 
cinnabar,  a  new  body  of  entirely 
different  properties.  This  is  possible 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
molecules  (or  atoms)  of  the  two  ele- 
ments,  if  brought  within  the  proper 
distance,  mutually  feel  each  other, 
by  attraction  move  tou^ards  each 
other ;  on  the  decomposition  of  a 
Single  chemical  Compound  the  con- 
trary  takes  place:  repulsion.  (Em- 
pedocles'  doctrine  of  'The  love  and 
hatred  of  atoms' ) . " 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor 
HcEckel  presents  the  doctrine  of 
Empedocles  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  By  *  'panpsychism , ' '  according 
to  him,  we  understand  that  every 
particle  of  matter  has  enshrined  with- 
in itself  the  elements  ot  feeling;  these 
elements  existing  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  according  to  the  com- 
plexity  of  chemical  composition  or 
otherwise.  In  other  words  all  nature 
is  alive.  F'urther  than  this,  Professor 
Haeckel  intimates  that  by  elements 
of  feeling  we  are  to  understand 
"pleasure  and  pain,"  and  the  various 
actions  and  reactions  between  atoms 
and  molecules  are  the  outgrowth  of 
the  minute  degrees  of  sentiency  pos- 
sessed  by  these  particles.  This  idea 
is,  of  course,  by  no  means  new.  We 
find,  for  instance,  the  great  French 
thinker,  Michelet,  in  his  excellent 
work,  n  Oisean,  advances  the  same 
idea  in  a  somewhat  bolder  form :  "La 
douleur  est  en  quelque  sorte  l'artiste 
du  monde,  qui  nous  fait,  nous  fa9- 
onne,  nous  sculpte  ä  la  fine  pointe 
d'  un  impitoyable  ciseau. 
Et  ce  qui  reste,  plus  exquis  et  plus 


fort,  enrichi  de  sa  perte  mCme,  en 
tire  le  don  d*  une  vie  superieure* 

A  thought  very  similar  to  this  is 
presented  in  a  most  sublime  manner 
by  Tennyson,  as  foUows: 

"If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 
Within  himself  from  more  to  morc; 
And^  crowrud  -with  atiributes  ofwoe 
Like  glories^  move  his  course,  and  show 
That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore; 
But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  buming  fears, 
And  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom, 
To  ikape  and  use." 

Dr.  Paul  Cams,  the  able  editor  of 
The  Monist,  in  an  article  under  date 
of  January,  1893,  being  unable  to 
accept  Professor  Haeckel' s  idea  in  its 
entirety,  propounds  the  theory  of 
panbiotism,  by  which,  to  quote  his 
own  language,  we  are  to  understand 
that  "every thing  is  fraught  with  life; 
it  contains  life;  it  has  the  ability  to 
live."  The  term  "life,"  we  are  fur- 
ther  told,  is  held  to  mean  "spontan- 
eity  or  seif -motion, '  * 

So  very  matter-of-fact  and  practical 
a  man  as  Thos.  A.  Edison,  the  great 
electrician,  has  been  giving  this  mat- 
ter some  attention.  In  The  Monist, 
Vol.  III,  No.  2,  under  theheading  of 
"Intelligent  Atoms,"  Mr.  Edison 
writes:  "All  matter  lives,  and  every- 
thing  that  lives  possesses  intelligence. 
Consider  growing  com  for  example. 
An  atom  of  oxygen  comes  flying 
along  the  air.  It  seeks  combination 
with  other  atoms  and  goes  to  the 
com,  not  bychance,  but  by  intention. 
It  is  seized  by  other  atoms  that  need 
oxygen  and  is  packed  away  in  the 
com  where  it  can  do  its  work.  Now 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  enter 
into  the  composition  of  every  organic 
substance  in  one  form  or  another  of 
arrangement.  The  formula,  C  H  O, 
in  fact,  is  almost  universal. 


♦Pain  is  in  some  sort  the  artist  of  the  world, 
which  makes  us  and  which  fashions  and  shaprs 
US  as  wiih  the  fine  point  of  a  pitiless  chisel.  And 
that  which  remains.  more  beautiful  and  mcre 
strong.  enriched  by  its  very  loss,  forms  the  gilt 
of  a  superior  life. — G.  /%  P, 
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"Very  well,  then,  why  does  a  free 
atom  of  carbon  sdect  any  particular 
one  6ut  of  50,000  or  more  possible 
positions,  unless  it  wants  to  ?  I  can- 
noX  see  how  we  can  deny  intelligence 
to  this  act  of  volition  on  the  part  of 
the  atom.  To  say  that  one  atom 
has  an  affinity  for  another  is  simply 
to  use  a  big  word.  The  atom  is  con- 
sdous,  if  man  is  conscious;  is  intel- 
ligent, if  man  is  intelligent;  exercises 
wiJl-power,  if  man  does;  is  in  its  own 
little  way  all  that  man  is. '  * 

I  have  here  presented  to  the  read- 
ers  of  The  Contributor  some  very 
pertinent  thoughts  on  a  subject  of 
fascinating  interest.  There  seems  to 
be  but  little  doubt  that  in  some  such 
supposition  as  this  the  action  of  mat- 
ter can  better  be  ex(^ined  than  on 
the  basis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
matter  is  inert.  An  examination  of 
the  principles  of  Mormonism  in  this 
regard,  as  we  find  them  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
given  to  the  world  many  years  before 
any  of  the  above  thoughts  were 
penned,  will  doubtless  prove  inter- 
esting. 

We  find  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  first  lecture  on  feiith, 
verse  eighteen,  the  Savior  says 
(Matthew  xvii,  19,  20):  *'Forverily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  if  you  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,''  etc. 
The  implication  to  be  drawn  here  is 
that  the  mustard  seed  is  posseseed 
of  an  inherent  amount  of  intelligent 
power  called  FAITH,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  conforms  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning its  growth  and  development, 
and  in  obedience  to  which  it  *  'lives, 
moves,  and  has  its  being. ' '  For  in 
verse  twenty-four  of  the  same  lecture 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  declares: 
"Faith,  then,  is  the  first  great  gov- 
erning principle  which  has  power, 
dominion,  and  authority  over  all 
things;  Ity  it  they  exist;  by  it  they 
are  upheld,  .  .  .  Without  it  there  is 
no  power,  and  without  power  there 
could  be  no  creation  nor  existence  !' ' 
It  is  clear  fi-om  the  foregoing  that  the 
power  or  force  which  exists  in  things 


does  so  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of 
an  intelligent  principle  which  is  un- 
doubtedly  an  attribute  of  things 
themselves. 

We  find  this  idea  more  beautifiilly 
expressed  in  Lecture  vii,  verse  5: 
**It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  the  whole  visible  creation,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  the  effect  of  feiith.  It 
was  faith  by  which  it  was  framed,  and 
it  is  by  the  power  of  faith  that  it  con- 
tinues  in  its  organized  form,  and  by 
which  the  planets  move  around  their 
orbits  and  sparkle  forth  their  glory. '  * 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  that 
this  principle  of  power  is  contained 
within  the  various  things  mentioned. 
In  section  Ixxxviii,  verse  13,  the  fol- 
lowing  Statement  is  made:  **The 
light  which  is  in  all  things,  which 
giveth  life  to  all  things ^  And  in 
verses  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  of 
the  same  section  the  following  lucid 
assertion  ismade:  **Andagain,  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  the  earth  abideth  the 
law  of  a  celestial  kingdom,  for  it  fill- 
eth  the  measure  of  its  creation  and 
transgresseth  not  the  law.  Where- 
fore,  it  shall  be  sanctified;  yea,  not- 
withstanding  it  shall  die,  it  shall  be 
quickened  again,  and  shall  abide  the 
power  by  which  it  is  quickened,  and 
the  righteous  shall  inherit  it.  * ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that 
the  principles  of  panpsychism  and 
panbiotism  exist  in  the  religion  of  the 
Latterrday  Saints.  The  explanation 
of  the  orderly  cpurse  of  events  in  the 
universe  can  thus  be  rendered  intel- 
ligible.  Professor  Orson  Pratt,  over  a 
quarter  of  a  Century  ago,  pointed  out 
that  the  application  of  this  principle 
demonstrated  a  very  illogical  position 
on  the  part  of  modern  scientists. 
Two  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton' s  laws  are 
as  follow :  {a)  Every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  will  continue 
in  its  State  of  rest  or  of  motion  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  other  force  {vis 
a  tergo).  (b)  Every  particle  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  particle,  etc.  The  position 
stated  in  these  two  laws  is  as  foUows: 
(i)  A  particle  of  matter  has  no  power 
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of  acting  over  or  Controlling  itself  or 
its  own  motions,  but  has  the  power 
of  acting  over  and  Controlling  the 
motions  of  all  matter  outside  of  itself 
(2)  Matter  has  no  capability  of  act- 
ing where  it  is  present,  but  acts 
^very where  in  the  universe  where  it 
is  absent. 

The  Position  here  assumed  is  at 
variance  with  reason  and  is  simply 
inconceivable.  According,  however, 
to  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  this 
error  would  be  untenable.  For  mat- 
ter being  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  is  capable  of 
responding  to  the  will  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  which  govems  all  things. 
To  suppose  that  inert  matter  pos- 
sessed the  capability  of  conforming  to 
law  is  to  assert  something  that  is  stul- 


tifying  to  one's  common  sense.  And 
as  the  earth  "abWeth  the  law,"  it 
must  do  so  intelligently,  and  ndt  in  a 
blind  and  ignorant  mannen  And  if 
**it  shall  die,"  then  assuredly  itmust 
possess  life. 

Summing  up  the  arguments  here- 
inbefore  set  forth,  we  arrive  at  the 
foUowing  conclusions  :  First,  matter 
is  possessed  oS.  intelligence  and  life. 
Second,  this  fect,  now  gradually 
dawning  on  the  minds  of  scientists, 
was  revealed  sixty-one  years  ago  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Third, 
Mormonism  is  therefore  shown  to 
contain  elements  of  scientific  and 
Philosophie  truth  far  exceeding  the 
knowledge  of  the  world's  best  think- 
ers.  Geo,  F.  Phillips y  M.A. 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 
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VII. 

Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Alemena.  He  being  persecuted 
by  the  anger  of  Juno,  traversed  the 
earth,  destroying  monsters,  giants, 
and  oppressors  of  various  kinds. 
For  his  illustrious  actions  he  was 
deified  and  regarded  as  the  god  of 
strength.  He  was  also  named  Al- 
cides,  from  his  extraordinary  force 
and  valor. 

Twelve  of  his  most  remarkable 
actions  were  particularized  by  the 
name  of  his  labors.  He  killed,  in  the 
forest  of  Nemea,  an  enormous  Hon, 
whose  skin  he  afterwards  wore.  .  He 
destroyed,  in  the  Lake  of  Lerna,  the 
hydra,  a  dreadful  serpent,  which  had 
seven  heads  ;  as  fast  as  either  one  of 
which  was  cut  off,  another  instantly 
sprang  up  in  its  place.  He  bound 
the  Erymanthian  wild  boar,  an  animal 
of  astonishing  size  and  fierceness. 
He,  on  foot,  hunted  down,  after  a 
chase  of  a  year,  a  bind  consecrated 
to  Diana,  the  feet  of  which  were  of 
brass,  and  whose  homs  were  of  gold. 
He  killed  or  drove  away  the  Stym- 


phalides,  birds  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh.  He  defeated  the  Amazons,  a 
nation  of  warlike  women,  and  took 
prisoner,  Hippolyte,  their  queen. 
In  one  day,  by  changing  the  course 
of  a  river  he  cleansed  the  stable  of 
Augeas,  which  had  not  been  emptied 
for  thirty  years,  although  three  thous- 
and  oxen  were  constantiy  lodged  in 
it. 

He  tamed  a  furious  bull  which  did 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  Crete.  He 
vanquished  Diomede,  tyrant  of 
Thrace,  who  fed  his  horses  with  the 
flesh  of  his  murdered  guests.  He 
slew  Geryon,  king  of  Spain,  a  cruel 
giant  with  three  bodies.  He  de- 
stroyed the  huge  dragon  who  guarded 
the  golden  apples  of  the  garden  of 
Hesperides.  He  dragged  up  to  the 
light  of  day,  Cerberus,  the  triple- 
headed  dog  of  the  infernal  regions. 
Amongst  other  remarkable  actions 
ascribed  to  him  are  the  following: 
When  in  his  cradle  he  strangled  t\i'o 
serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  him. 
He  delivered  Hesione,  daughter  of 
Laomedon,    king  of  Troy,   from  a 
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horrible  sea  monster  to  which  she 
was  exposed. 

At  last,  he  burnt  himself  to  death 
on  a  funeral  pile,  formed  of  trees, 
which  he  had  tom  up  by  the  roots, 
when  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
intense  agony  he  suffered  from  a  gar- 
ment  poisoned  by  the  Lemean  hydra. 

He  was  represented  as  a  prodig- 
iously  muscular  man,  clothed  in  the 
skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  and  leaning 
lipon  a  formidable  club.  The  poplar 
tree  was  consecrated  to  him. 

"The  choirs  of  old  and  young  in  lofty  lays, 
Resound  ^reat  Hercules*  immortal  praise. 
How,  first.  bis  infant  hands  the  snakes  o'erthrew, 
That  Juno  sent;  and  the  dire  monsters  slew. 
What  mighty  cities.  ncxt,  his  arms  dcstroy, 
Th'  Oechalian  walls,  and  stately  tow'rs  of  Troy. 
The  thousand  labors  of  the  hero's  bands, 
Enjoined  by  proud  Euristheus'  stern  commands. 
And  Jove's  revengeful  Queen.    Thy  matchless 

might 
O'ercame  the  doud-born  Centaurs  in  the  fight, 
Hylaeus,  Pholus  sunk  beneath  thy  feet. 
And  the  grim  bull  whose  rage  dispeopied  Crete; 
Beneath  thy  arm  Nemea's  lion  feil; 
Thy  arm  with  terror  fill'd  the  realms  of  hell. 
Nor  Lema's  fiend  thy  courage  could  confound, 
With  her  hundred  heads  that  hissed  around. 
Hail,  mighty  chief !  advanced  to  heav'n's  abodes, 
Hail,  son  of  Joye !  A  God  amongst  the  Gods. 

IHtt's  VirgiL 

Allied  to  Hercules  we  find  the 
names  ol  Theseus,  Daedalus  and 
Jason. 

Theseus  was  the  son  of  Egeon, 
king  of  Athens;  a  hero  who,  like 
Hercules,  went  about  destroying  op- 
pressors  and  combating  wild  beasts. 
Pirithous,  king  of  the  Laputhae,  a 
people  of  Thessaly,  was  his  friend, 
and  his  companion  in  many  of  his 
"Cnterprises.  The  poets  relate  a  num- 
ber  of  extravagant  tales  about  them 
both. 

Doedalus  was  great  grandson  of 
Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  the  most 
ingenious  and  celebrated  artist  of 
Greece;  a  skillful  architect  and  most 
expert  sculptor.  He  invented  the 
wedge,  the  axe,  the  level,  and  the 
auger,  and  was  the  first  who  made 
use  of  sails.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
for  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  an  edifice 


so  curiously  constructed  that  a  per- 
son  once  placed  in  it,  could  not  find 
his  way  out  again.  This  edifice  was 
called  Labyrinthia.  Hence  the  say- 
ing,  to  be  in  a  labyrinth — that  is,  in 
a  Situation  from  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  extricate  one's  seif 

Jason,  the  son  of  Eson  and  Alci- 
mede,  was  the  leader  of  the  Argo- 
nauts,  or  heroes  who  sailed  in  the 
ship  Argo,  from  Greece  to  Colchis, 


to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  This  was 
an  expedition  undertaken  to  recover 
some  treasures,  which  had  been  car- 
ried  thither  from  their  own  country. 
This  enterprise,  and  the  dangers  at- 
tending  it,  were  highly  ornamented 
by  poetic  fiction.  The  treasure  was 
represented  as  a  ram  having  a  golden 
fleece,  and  the  difliculties  they  met 
with,  as  formidable  monsters  guard- 
ing  it.  These  were  overcome  by 
Jason    through    the   magical   aid    of 
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Medea,  daughter  of  Aetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  who  feil  in  love  with  and 
accompanied  him  to  Greece.  Her- 
cules ;  Telamon ;  Castor  and  Pollux — 
the  famous  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  the  former  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  horsemanship,  the  latter  in 
pugilism — Orpheus,  the  great  musi- 
cian  and  poet;  Calais  and  Zethes,  the 
winged  sons  of  Boreas;  all  these, 
together  with  Lynceus,  famous  for 
astonishingly  quick  sight,  and  many 
other  femous  heroes,  were  engaged 
in  this  great  expedition. 

The  various  gods  and  goddesses 
hitherto  described  are  the  principal 
ones  we  find  mentioned  in  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  We  see 
that  underlying  all  of  them  is  a  basic 
principle  of  truth,  although  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  error  is  so  great  as  to 
render  it  a  very  difficult  matter  in- 
deed  to  discern  it.  We  shall  con- 
clude  this  the  first  part  of  our  subject 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  seven 
ancient  wonders  of  the  world,  as  this 
is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  such 
description. 

SEVEN   ANCIENT   WONDERS   OF   THE 
WORLD. 

First:  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a 
Statue  of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  high; 
striding  across  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor,  so  that  a  large  ship,  under  sail, 
could  pass  between  its  legs.  A  man 
could  not  grasp  its  thumb  with  his 
two  arms.  After  having  stood  fifty 
years  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

Second:  The  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  an  edifice  of  astounding 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pil- 
lars,  each  sixty  feet  high.  It  took 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years  to 
finish  it  It  was  designedly  set  on 
fire  on  the  day  that  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born,  by  a  wretch  called 
Erostratus,  who  hoped  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  band  his  name  down 
to  posterity. 

Third:  The  Mausoleum,  a  most 
beautiful  sepulchre  made  of  the  finest 


and  most  magnificent  marble,  em- 
bellished  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  It  was  built  by  Artemesia, 
Queen  of  Caria,  in  honor  of  her  de- 
ceased  husband,  Mausolus. 

Fourth:  A  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  his 
temple,  in  the  city  of  Olympia,  formed 
with  wonderfiil  art,  by  Phidias,  of 
ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  of 
the  most  prodigious  proportions. 

Fifth:  The  walls  of  Babylon,  built 
by  Semiramis,  whose  circumference 
was  sixty  miles,  and  whose  breadth 
was  so  great  that  six  chariots  could 
drive  upon  them  abreast. 

Sixth  :  The  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
three  of  which  still  remain  to  aston- 
ish  mankind,  alike  for  their  mammoth 
size  and  the  apparent  significance  of 
the  measurements.  The  largest  of 
them  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  long  and  one  thousand  feet  high. 
It  is  constructed  of  enormous  stones, 
thirty  feet  thick.  It  is  recorded  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  were  employed  in  building  it 
during  the  period  of  twenty  years.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  were  intended 
as  sepulchres  for  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Seventh  :  The  palace  of  Cyrus, 
King  of  Persia,  which  is.  recorded  to 
have  been  a  most  splendid  edifice,  of 
which  the  stones  were  cemented  with 
gold.  It  was  built  with  equal  skill 
and  magnificence  by  an  architect 
named  Menon. 

Geo,  F.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 
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Our  lives  are  made  of  thoughts 

As  well  as  deeds; 
Within  ourselves  is  comfort  great 

As  are  our  needs. 

Not  grandeur  rare  nor  pow'r 

Can  furnish  peace; 
Content  at  horae  is  richer  wealth 

Than  golden  fleece. 

He  lives  life  best  who  looks 

To  his  own  soul 
For  cotirage  to  press  ever  on 
To  a  great  goal. 
January  i,  1894.  Kennon, 
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SECOND   PRIZE   WASHINGTON*S   BIRTHDAY    STORY. 


"I  never  trod  a  rock  so  bare 

Unblessed  by  verdure-bnghtened  sod, 
But  some  small  flower.  half  hidden  there 

Exhaled  the  fragrant  breath  of  Ood." 

Mv  acquaintance  with  Tallie  dates 
back  to  my  first  day's  experience  as 
a  school  teacher.  I  will  never  for- 
get  that  first  day — nor  Tallie.  They 
are  companion  pictures,  stamped  in- 
delibly  on  my  memory. 

The  aftemoon  Session  of  that  first 
day*s  school  had  just  begun.  I  had 
barely  succeeded  in  getting  a  little 
Order  out  of  the  chaos  which  reigned, 
when  the  door  opened  with  a  push, 
and  the  figure  of  a  little  girl  darted 
through  the  doorway  into  the  room. 
She  left  the  door  open  and  was 
making  rapid  strides  up  the  ^isle. 

"Close  the  door,  please,'*  said  I, 
trying  not  to  app^r  vexed.  Of 
course  the  whole  school  turned  and 
looked.  The  girl  went  back  and 
placing  her  weight  against  the  door, 
closed  it  with  a  bang.  Then  she 
marched  up  to  my  desk,  where  she 
slood  for  an  instant  looking  at  me. 

I,  too,  had  to  gaze.  She  was  a 
small  girl,  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
years  old.  Her  form  was  slender, 
and  she  carried  a  well-shaped  head 
well  back  on  her  Shoulders.  A  mass 
of  brown  hair  hung  in  tangled  con- 
fusion  down  her  back.  I  noticed 
that  it  had  been  tied  with  a  bit  of 
soiled  blue  ribbon  which  had  slipped 
down  to  the  extreme  ends  and  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  off  altogether. 
Just  a  small  circle  on  her  face — en- 
compassing  the  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth — had  been  washed  clean, 
especially  for  the  occasion,  I  judged. 
A  blue  gingham  apron  covered  a 
shabby  dress.  Her  shoes  were  new; 
by  the  ring  on  the  floor,  I  knew  the 
soles  were  made  to  wear.  In  her 
left  hand  she  swung  a  straw  hat  to 
and  fro  by  the  strings.  She  was  a 
curious  bit  of  humanity,  thought  I. 
There  was  something  so  stränge,  so 
unlike  the  other  children  about  her. 
Did  she  belong  to  the  same  race  or 


did  she  come  from  up  in  the  moun- 
tains  where  she  had  lived  all  her 
days  with  nymphs  and  goblins?  No, 
she  held  up  a  slate  and  a  book  with 
but  one  cover — these  were  articles  of 
human  manufacture  for  mortals  to 
use. 

**Mr.  Schoolteacher,  Tm  comin' 
in  to  school  now,'*  she  said.  *'I 
couldn*t  come  this  forenoon,  cuz  Bill 
didn't  have  my  shoes  ready.** 

"AU  right,  little  girl.  What's 
ydur  name  ?' ' 

*  Tallie.'' 

*  Tallie  what?  What  more?''  I 
enquired. 

*'üh,  Tallie,  Bill  White's  girl." 

Here  my  school,  without  being 
asked,  gave  me  plenty  of  Information 
regarding  her.  She  was  Tallie,  Bill 
White*  s  girl — Bill  White  who  lived 
up  in  the  "Hotel."  I  had  scarcely 
got  Order  restored  again,  when  Tal- 
lie arose  and  with  great  eamestness 
announced  in  a  loud  voice: 

"Say,  teacher,  I  haint  got  no 
slate  pencil.  I  wanted  Sal  to  give 
me  an  egg  to  buy  one  with  at  the 
Store,  but  she  said  she  didn't  have 
any.  I  know  she  did  though  cuz  I 
seed  the  old  red  hen " 

"Well,  well,  never  mind.  You 
can  get  one  tomorrow."  I  quieted 
her,  gave  her  a  seat  by  my  desk  and 
in  the  evening  enrolled  her  as  my 
twenty-seventh  pupil.     . 

It  is  many  years  ago  since  I  taught 
my  first  school.  I  was  quite  young 
then,  not  twenty.  I  had  "graduated 
with  honor,"  from  the  Normal  de- 
partment  of  the  high  school  and, 
equipped  with  my  certificate,  I  was 
ready  for  a  position.  Mountain  Dale 
needed  a  teacher  for  the  winter,  so  I 
was  iniormed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  who  Coming  to 
town  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  engaged 
me  in  conversation  from  the  back  of 
his  horse.  I  conferred  with  my  old 
teacher.  It  was,  of  course,  an  un- 
graded  school,  and  the  salary  was 
low. 
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*Take  it,"  he  said.  It  will  be 
just  the  experience  you  want  to  bring 
out  what  teaching  qualities  there  are 
in  you." 

Mountain  Dale  is  twent^  miles 
from  the  city,  a  small  settlement  just 
where  the  Valley  closes  in  to  form  the 
canyon;  a  wild  romantic  spot.  It 
was  quite  late  in  the  fall  when  I 
arrived  to  open  school.  Jack  Frost 
had  already  painted  the  fields  and 
mountains  with  his  many  colors — 
especially  the  mountains,  those  grand 
old  piles  of  the  Wasatch!  They 
reared  their  hoary  heads  on  each  side 
of  the  narrow  valley.  Though  no 
Summer  rains  come  to  make  possible 
a  green  dress,  there  is  something  so 
grand  about  them.  Though  bare 
and  brown,  they  are  rugged  and 
stately.  And  when  one  comes  right 
up  among  them,  as  at  Monntain  Dale. 
he  feels  the  giant's  breath  and  tastes 
of  the  wild  air  as  it  circles  around 
the  peaks  and  comes  as  a  breeze 
through  the  clefts  down  to  the  vales 
below.  And  then  there  is  such  an 
awe-inspiring  silence  up  among  the 
mountains,  a  silence  made  doubly 
still  by  the  sighing  wind  or  the  soft 
silence  of  some  distant  waterfall. 

As  I  walked  up  from  the  railroad 
Station  on  the  niorning  of  my  arrival 
at  Mountain  Dale  I  noticed  that  the 
highest  peaks  had  donned  their  caps 
of  snow.  The  air  was  bracing  cold, 
and  I  buttoned  my  overcoat.  As  I 
passed  the  farm-houses  I  saw  faces  at 
the  Windows  and  no  doubt  there  were 
exclamations  of  *  There  goes  the 
teacher!"  The  houses  were  scat- 
tered  along  the  road,  as  a  rule  on 
the  Upper  side,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
dry  hills. 

I  had  heard  that  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  railroad,  Mountain 
Dale  had  been  quite  a  prosperous 
place,  having  had  Stores  and  hoteis; 
but  when  the  rails  were  laid  through- 
the  canyon,  and  the  trains  passed  on 
to  the  Valley  below,  they  took  with 
them  the  business  and  life  of  the 
camp  and  left  a  sleepy  village  be- 
hind. 


But  the  "Hotel"  stood  there  yet, 
a  large  frame  building,  some  distance 
from  the  road.  In  those  early  days 
prosperity  had  been  transitory.  The 
building  was  therefore  but  a  "shell" 
now  tumbled  in  and  fast  going  to  its 
native  Clements.  One  wing,  how- 
ever,  showed  signs  of  previous  paint 
and  repair,  and  in  this  part  life  was 
visible.  On  one  side  of  the  door 
was  a  woodpile;  on  the  other,  the 
long  accumulated  kitchen  refiise. 

The  Stores  were  used  as  bams 
now,  and  the  one  saloon  had  been 
converted  into  a  stable.  Where 
once  the  merchant  bartered  for  grain 
and  the  bartender  dealt  out  that 
which  destroys,  now  stood  the  plow 
horses  of  the  farmer  and  the  cow 
contentedly  chewed  her  cud. 

The  same  day  I  went  to  look  at 
the  school  house.  Strange  to  say, 
it  was  not  perched  on  the  dryest, 
most  barren,  and  in  winter  the  coldest 
hin  that  could  be  found.  It  was 
below  the  road,  well  back  in  a  hay 
field.  In  the  days  of  Mountain 
Dale* s  prosperity,  ithad  been  painted 
white.  Grass  and  weeds  grew  rank, 
covering  the  path  and  reaching  up 
the  sides  to  the  Windows.  I  brushed 
äway  a  cobweb  hanging  right  across 
the  doonv-ay.  Alas,  that  the  chil- 
dren  of  Mountain  Dale  had  been 
deprived  of  those  happiest  of  school 
days — summer  time,  with  mountain 
breezes  and  green  fields  with  which 
to  mingle  with  their  lessons!  An 
unutterable  sense  of  loneliness  came 
over  me  at  the  scene  and  thought 
that  here  was  to  be  my  field  of  labor. 
These  meagre  surroundings,  and 
being  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  stone, 
did  not  seem  so  stifling  as  the  con- 
tracted  social  conditions.  To  bur)- 
myself  up  here  like  this,  thought  1. 
Well,  I  must  make  my  field  of 
Operations  the  boundless  souls  of  my 
pupils — there  will  be  scope  enough 
for  me! 

You  see,  I  was  fresh  from  school, 
I  had  with  me  all  my  beautiful  the- 
ories  and  grand  ideals,  and  the  sight 
of  them  buoyed  me  up. 
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Well,  my  first  day  of  actual  work 
?^e.     I   wished  to  make   the  first 
^^pressions   good   as    I    understood 
*?t  it  was  those  that   counted.     I 
^^^  to  apply  the  teachings   I  had 
'^^eived   to   my  school.       What  a 
^k  it  was?    How  conspicuously  real 
!^  the   real,  and   how   far   off  the 
'^eal!    My  whole  stock  of  fair  Ima- 
ges was  destroyed;    but  stränge  to 
^y.  during  the   peaceful  silences  of 
^^  night,    some  fairy  hand  builded 
^'^cm  up   again.       Yes,  only   to   be 
^niashed    and    erected   over    again, 
Jmes  without  number.     Still,  I  have 
tifT^.  ^'^^^  "^^  today,  the  same  beau- 
^vjdeals,  only  a  little  modified  and 
nj.J^Uished    by    each    resuscitating 

oUt  there!  I  am  dealing'too  much 
%\^  generalities,  I  fear,  and  my 
Story  has  to  do  with  but  one  member 
of  my  school.  My  text  book  on 
psychology  informed  me  that  a 
teacher  should  study  the  tempera- 
ments  of  his  pupils  and  apply  this 
knowledge  in  regiilating  and  govern- 
ing his  school.  I  tried  to  classify  my 
pupils  according  to  this  theory.  Tallie 
White  was  certainly  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament.  So  the  second  day  I 
placed  her  by  the  side  of  a  round- 
limbed,  rosy-cheeked  girl.  It  wasn't 
ten  minutes  before  there  was  a  scuflfle 
and  Tallie  was  pushed  off  the  seat 
onto  the  floor. 

I  enquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  don't  want  to  sit  with  Bill 
White's  girl,"  explained  the  girl  of 
sanguine  temperament.  I  gave  Tal- 
lie another  seat,  but  with  the  same 
result.  No  one  would  sit  with  '*Bill 
White's  girl'* — they  did  not  say 
Tallie  tili  I,  with  some  emphasis,  re- 
quired  it  of  them — and  I  found  that 
there  was  a  general  hostile  feeling  to- 
wards  the  child.  So,  I  gave  her  a  seat 
by  herseif  which  seemed  to  please 
her  as  much  as  it  did  the  others.     , 

Tallie  was  a  study ;  and  it  took  me 
a  long  time  to  understand  her — in 
fact  I  never  did  until  that  twenty- 
second  day  of  February  of  which  I 
will  relate  shortly. 


Her  disposition  was  a  peculiar 
makeup  of  reticent  moods  and  bold 
affrontery.  At  times  she  was  very 
quiet  and  a  gentle  spirit  seemed  to 
predominate.  At  other  times  Tallie 
was  Stern  and  sullen,  a  sort  of  mind 
callousness,  I  thought.  At  such 
times  no  amount  of  coaxing  or 
scolding  would  get  her  to  prepare 
her  lessons.  She  would  steal  other 
pupils'  pencils  and  nicknacks.  She 
would  slyly  pinch  some  unaware 
child  and  then  blame  some  one  eise 
for  the  mischief.  She  was  apt  at 
rough  slang  phrases.  But  her  great- 
est  Siult  was  that  of  telling  untruths. 
When  her  mean  *'streak"  was  on  I 
could  never  trust  her,  not  even  in  the 
most  commonplace  matters.  Never- 
theless  I  feit  an  interest  in  Tallie;  per- 
haps  because  of  her  peculiarities.  I 
talked  to  her  during  recesses  and 
sometimes  detained  her  after  school. 
When  we  were  alone  I  tried  to  draw 
her  out,  but  she  was  a  puzzle  still. 
She  called  her  mother  "Sal"  and 
her  father  '*Bill."  She  had  no  bro- 
ther  or  sister  **  'cept  a  littie  baby 
that  just  come,"  she  informed  me. 

I  questioned  her  about  the  baby 
one  evening — she  had  been  restless 
during  the  day.  At  the  mention  of 
the  baby  the  hard  face  relaxed  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  I  got  her  to  talk 
and  teil  me  all  about  it,  and  when  I 
asked  her  if  I  could  call  some  even- 
ing and  See  it,  she  gave  a  quick 
assent.  Then  she  suddenly  grew 
serious  as  if  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  my  making  such  a  visit. 

As  I  remember  it  was  about  two 
weeks  before  Christmas,  when,  Tallie 
having  been  absent  for  a  number  of 
days,  I  decided  to  call  and  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  evening  was 
cold,  the  canyon  wind  piling  the 
snow  in  fence  corners  and  in  the  lee 
of  the  houses.  A  feeling  of  timidity 
crept  over  me  as  I  made  my  way  up 
the  path  towards  the  ' '  Hotel. ' '  The 
drifting  snow  had  covered  the  usual 
display  of  debris  by  the  door.  In 
answer  to  my  knock  the  door  was 
opened   by   a   woman,  who   with   a 
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number  of  apologies  for  her  untidy 
room,  bade  me  come  in,  giving  me 
a  chair  to  sit  on.  The  room*s  air 
was  foul ;  its  furnishings  were  meagre 
in  the  extreme.  A  rusty  stove 
emitted  a  mixture  of  soot  and  smoke 
into  the  room,  besides  making  it 
slifling  hot.  The  walls  were  plas- 
tered, but  were  now  covered  with 
soot  and  dust.  Rags  supplied  the 
places  of  some  broken  panes  of  glass 
in  the  window.  I  noticed  the  drift- 
ing  snow  gather  in  on  the  sill,  then 
melt  and  with  a  drip,  drip  fall  on  the 
floor.  A  rüde  cradle  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  In  it  lay  the 
baby,  asleep.  In  a  corner  was  a 
bed — not  snow  white — on  which  I 
could  see  a  litde  body  trying  to  hide 
itself  in  the  quilts. 

**Yes,  that's  Tallie,'*  answered 
Mrs.  White  to  my  look.  "She's 
been  ailin*  für  some  time,  but  she*s 
better  now.  Tallie,  here  sit  up. 
Here's  yer  teacher  come  to  see  you.  * ' 

Tallie  crawled  but  the  closer  to  the 
wall. 

*'Come,  girl,  don't  besilly — here's 
yer  teacher,  d'yer  hear!" 

Mrs.  White  explained  that  the 
child's  indisposition  was  due  no  doubt 
to  a  cold.  I  went  up  to  the  bed  and 
spoke  to  the  girl,  but  I  could  get  no 
more  than  a  half-smothered  yes  or 
no  to  my  questions. 

"I  came  to  see  your  baby,"  I 
Said. 

The  mother  picked  up  the  ragged 
clad  bit  of  humanity  to  quiet  its 
sharp  cry, .  and  smiled  and  seemed 
pleased  at  my  declaration. 

There  was  a  stamping  of  feet  out- 
side.  The  door  opened  and  "Bill" 
White  had  come  home.  I  had  met 
Mr.  White  before,  but  not  in  the 
State  of  mind  and  body  he  was  that 
evening,  for  it  needed  not  a  second 
glance  to  see  that  he  was  intoxicated. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  me. 

"Good  evening,  good  evening," 
he  Said,  as  he  gained  a  seat  and  tried 
to  control  himself  He  threw  his 
hat  on  the  bed,  and  pulling  off  his 
boots,  tosscd  them  under  the  stove. 


I  did  not  feel  at  ease,  so  concluded 
to  make  my  stay  as  short  as  possible. 
I  stated  my  object  in  calling. 

"Yes,  Mr.  School-teacher,  yer 
right,"  he  said,  as  the  tobacco  sput- 
tered  on  the  stove.  "I  s'pose  Sal 
ther" — and  he  pointed  to  his  wife, 
"has  been  tellin'  ye  that  Tallie's  got 
the  measles  or  so'thing  eise,  but  I'm 
going  to  teil  ye  the  truth,  Mr. School- 
teacher.  I'm  mighty  giad  ye  come, 
so  as  ye  can  git  the  straight  of  it." 

"Now  Bill,  stop  yer  nonsense," 
Said  his  wife. 

"Nonsense?"  rejoined  he,  "d'ye 
think  that  cause  I'm  a  little  füll  I 
don't  know  wat  I'm  talkin'  about? 
I'am  going  to  teil  the  teacher  about 
yer  dafned  meanness  to  that  air 
child.  Ye  see" — and  he  tumed  to 
me,  "Talitha  there,  is  a  mighty  pert 
young  un.  There' s  talent  in  that 
child,  and  she'd  make  her  mark 
some  day,  if  she  had  half  a  chance — 
if  her  mother' d  stop  a  beatin'  her 
every  time  she  got  mad  at  me  for 
taking  a  drop  now  and  then." 

"Bill  White,"  exclaimed  the  wom- 
an  with  indignation,  "ye  know  it's 
yerself  who  does  the  beätin'  and  yer 
tellin'  the  gentleman  it's  me." 

'  *Shut  up  Sal.  Ye  lick  the  gal  fiir 
nothin' .  Ye  take  out  all  yer  spite 
on  her.  Didn't  ye  beat  her  the 
other  night,  and  isn't  that  the  reason 
she's  in  bed  now?  Measles,  cold, 
durned  me — !" 

There  was  a  storm  coming,  and 
I  didn*  t  care  to  be  in  it.  I  said  good 
night  and  went  out.  And  what  a 
relief  it  was!  Worse  than  the  smell 
of  tobacco  and  rum;  worse  than  the 
smoke  and  putrid  air,  was  the  spirit 
that  pervaded  the  house — a  spirit 
born  of  sin,  strife  and  degradation. 

Poor  Tallie!  A  flower  of  God's 
planting  in  such  soil,  with  such  sur- 
roundings !  What  would  come  of  it^ 
*What  could  a  teacher  do  with  a  soul 
so  hardened  by  such  sounds  and 
scenes  at  home!  Poor  child!  My 
heart  went  out  to  her,  lying  on  her 
dirty  bed,  aching  with  undeserved 
blows  inflicted  by  brutal  hands! 
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My  visit  that  night  threw  much 
light  on  Tallie's  strande  character. 
She  had  no  doubt  acquired  the  habit 
of  lying  to  escape  punishments,  and 
her  other  evil  inclinations  were  but 
reflections  of  life  at  home — reflex 
actions — involuntary  motions,  not 
controlled  by  the  real,  inner  child. 

After  that  I  learned  more  of  the 
femily.  Bill  White  had  come  with  the 
railroad  and  had  prospered  as  propri- 
etor  of  the  hotel.  But  with  the  going 
of  the  road  his  prosperity  went  too. 
Bill  remained  in  his  old  quarters. 
The  stream  sped  on;  rough  hard 
rocks,  as  well  as  the  shining  gold, 
setlle  to  the  bottom  of  the  current 
and  there  stay.  With  the  decline  of 
BiH's  prosperity,  it  seems  that  he  lost 
much  of  his  stable  character.  He 
was  acknowledged  as  a  rough  but 
good-hearted  fellow,  easily  led  inlo 
shiftless  ways.  His  great  bane  was 
drink,  in  which  he  indulged  as  often 
as  his  limited  purse  would  allow. 
The  neighbors'  tales  about  his  wife 
were  not  much  better  than  those  of 
Bill.  She  had  a  sharp  temper  and 
tongue,  took  a  toddy  now  and  then 
hersell,  and  when  aroused  generally 
wreaked  her  vengeance  on  poor 
Tallie. 

Tallie  was  in  her  usual  comer  at 
school  next  morning,  not  much  the 
worse  for  the  **cold."  She  was  at 
her  seat,  busy  when  I  came  in.  As 
I  passed  her  I  gently  tapped  her  on 
the  head  and  said;  **Good  morning 
Tallie.     Better  this  morning?' ' 

There  was  a  pleased  expression 
in  her  face  as  she  raised  it  to  me  and 
Said, ''Yessir.*' 

What  force  in  a  touch,  other  than 
that  of  blows  and  cuffs ! 

I  worked  hard  with  that  school 
and  as  tiine  passed  I  thought  I  could 
See  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
pupils,  and  not  the  least  in  Tallie 
White,  though  no  doubt  she  still 
continued  to  be  punished  for  real  and 
iniaginary  wrong-doings. 

But  now  1  must  teil  you  about  that 
twenty-second  day  of  February. 

It  was  the  day  before  Washing- 


ton's  Birthday,  and  I  had  promised 
the  school  a  story.  So,  just  before 
the  hour  of  dismissal,  all  books  were 
put  away,  and  I  told  them  about  the 
great  and  good  George  Washington, 
and  why  we  should  have  a  holiday 
in  the  morning.  I  explained  to  them 
the  nature  of  a  holiday  and  how  we 
should  make  the  best  use  of  one. 

How  they  did  listen  to  the  account 
of  the  war  and  Washington' s  part  in 
it!  "Now,"  Said  I,  "I  am  going 
to  teil  another  story  about  George 
Washington  ;  and  this  is  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  smaller  boys 
and  girls,  as  it  is  about  the  great 
man  when  he  was  a  boy." 

The  Utile  folks  shifted  about  to  get 
an  easy  position  for  listening.  Then 
I  told  them  the  story,  or  fable — or 
whatever  the  modern  ideal  smasher 
is  pleased  to  call  it — of  little  George 
and  hLs  hatchet,  bringing  into  prom- 
inence  the  nobility  of  the  boy  in  not 
telling  a  lie,  though  with  the  pros- 
pects  of  a  whipping  ahead  for  his  act 
of  mischief 

It  is  Said  that  a  deed  or  spoken 
word  is  never  lost,  but  like  the  pebble 
thrown  into  the  sea,  its  energy  im- 
parted  to  the  waves,  goes  on  from 
wave  to  sea,  from  sea  to  sky;  thus 
on  and  on  forever! 

When  I  had  finished,  I  glanced 
towards  Tallie's  comer.  The  child 
sal  like  a  statue,  her  usual  pale  face 
paler  still.  Her  eyes  were  shining, 
and  I  am  sure  a  tear  trickled  down 
her  cheek.  Tallie  had  been  forcibly 
impressed.  I  could  see  it.  I  told 
the  class  to  remember  the  story  and 
write  it  out  as  a  com  position  for  the 
next  lesson. 

The  twenty-second  was  a  clear 
day,  but  not  very  cold.  As  train 
time  would  not  permit  me  to  take  a 
trip  home,  I  spent  the  day  in  study. 
Towards  evening  I  went  out  for  a 
walk.  The  short  winter  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  sun  having 
gone  down  behind  a  western  peak, 
though  to  the  south  I  could  still  see 
its  golden  light  bumish  the  snow- 
covered  mountains.     I  stroUed  down 
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towards  the  canyon,  then  called  at 
the  Station  to  watch  the  coming  train. 
In  the  waiting  room  of  the  old  red 
Station  house  a  number  of  men  were 
busy  with  their  jack  knives  and  horse 
talk.  Bill  White  was  one  of  them. 
He  had  been  to  town  the  day  before 
with  the  carcasses  of  a  number  of 
deer,  and  was  now  *  *celebrating"  in 
his  usual  manner.  I  paused  but  a 
moment  within,  but  went  out  on  the 
platform.  As  I  was  thinking  where 
next  to  go  I  caught  sight  of  Tallie*s 
slight  form  coming  down  the  road. 
She  held  her  thin  shawl  close  to  her 
head,  half  hiding  her  face.  Some 
boys,  playing  near  by,  soon  saw  her, 
and  with  a  shout,  began  to  snowball 
her.  She  drew  her  covering  closer, 
and  began  running  down  the  road, 
some  of  the  boys  after  in  füll  chase. 
Before  I  could  interfere,  one  of  the 
boys  had  caught  the  girl  by  the 
apron  and  in  his  endeavors  to  hold 
her  had  tom  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
so  that  it  hung  in  two  pieces,  flapping 
in  the  wind. 

Tallie  stood  still  and  looked  aghast 
at  her  torn  garment.  No  doubt 
visions  of  what  would  follow  flitted 
before  her.  The  boys  scampered  off 
before  1  could  reach  them,  and  Tallie 
walked  hesitatingly  towards  the  Sta- 
tion, entered  and  told  her  father  that 
he  was  to  come  home,  right  away, 
mother  wanted  him. 

Bill  took  no  notice  of  the  order  to 
come  home,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  torn  apron. 

*  'Come  here,  gal !' ' 

Tallie  shrank  back  and  would  have 
escaped,  but  her  father  grasped  her 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

"Whatye  been  doin'?  How  did 
ye  tear  yer  dress?" 

''/didn'tdo  it." 

**Ye  didn't?  None  of  yer  lying 
now;  come,  teil  me?" 

''\  am  tellin'  ye  the  truth!" 

"Ye  little — "  and  without  finish- 
ing  the  sentence  he  proceeded  to 
strike  the  little  head,  first  on  one 
side  then  on  the  other,  to  make  her 
teil  the  truth  about  her  dress. 


Tallie  tore  herseif  away  and  ran 
towards  home,  trying  hard  not  to 
cry.  Knowing  words  would  be  wasted 
on  a  drunken  man,  I  said  nothing, 
but  followed  the  child  up  the  read. 
But  misfortune  never  came  singly  to 
poor  Tallie.  Ere  she  had  reached  the 
'*  Hotel"  I  could  plainly  hear  and  see 
her  enraged  mother  beating  her,  be- 
cause  of  her  supp>osed  carelessness  in 
tearing  her  apron. 

"How  will  I  learn  ye  to  quit  lying 
to  me, ' '  she  screamed.  ' '  You  didn't 
tear  yer  apron?     Who  did  then?" 

*'0,  mamma,  mamma,  I  didn't 
tear  it.  Tom  Jenkens,  he  caught  me 
and—" 

I  came  to  Tallie' s  rescue,  and  ex- 
plained  the  cause  of  the  rend.  Tallie 
was  sent  into  the  house.  I  should 
have  talked  a  little  to  the  mother  but 
her  crying  baby  called  her  in. 

Some  thirty  minutes  later,  I  was 
Startled  in  my  walk  by  seeing  a  dense 
smoke  arising  from  the  direction  of 
Bill  White' s  house.  I  hurriedly  re- 
traced  my  steps,  and  soon  saw  that 
the  "Hotel"  was  on  fire.  Smoke 
was  forcing  itself  through  holes  in 
the  roof,  and  tongues  of  flame  soon 
followed.  On  my  arrival,  the  fire 
was  rapidly  spreading,  and  fast  de- 
vouring  the  old  shell.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  came  running  with  buckets 
but  all  hope  of  saving  the  house  was 
gone. 

Where  were  the  family!  Bill,  I 
was  informed  was  lying  insensibly 
drunk  at  the  Station.  But  where 
were  Mrs.  White  and  Tallie,  and  the 
baby?  They  were  not  to  be  seen; 
the  neighbors  didn't  know — yes;  one 
had  seen  the  mother  going  to  the 
Store,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  she 
was  seen  up  the  road  coming  at  her 
fastest  rate  towards  her  buming 
home. 

"Bill!  Bill!"  she  shouted  with  a 
voice  of  anguish.  "Baby,  Baby!  have 
ye  got  baby?' ' 

She  rushed  up  and  stopped,  seem- 
ing  to  have  lost  her  mind.  With 
outstretched  arms  she  pointed  to  the 
burning    building    and    cried,   "My 
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baby!     My     baby's    in    there — ^and 
Tallie!" 

It  was  an  awful  thought.  The 
back  of  the  hoiise  was  in  flames;  but 
the  occupied  wing  of  the  house  was 
but  yet  füll  of  rolling  smoke.  An 
entrance  could  be  made  by  being 
careful.  The  woman  would  have 
rushed  wildly  into  the  house,  but  I, 
instnicting  the  neighbors  to  hold  her 
back,  tied  a  wet  handkerchief  over 
my  mouth  and  crept  through  the 
door  into  the  room.  The  lower  part 
of  the  room  was  quite  free  from 
smoke  and  I  could  see  the  objects  on 
the  floor.  I  crawled  to  the  cradle. 
It  was  empty.  Then  to  the  bed  in 
the  comer — no  one  was  there.  She 
must  have  been  mistaken,  I  looked 
well  in  -every  comer.  I  knew  that 
one  room  only  was  occupied,  so  I 
did  not  venture  into  any  of  the  other 
already  burning  compartments.  A 
second  round  was  made.  No;  there 
was  neither  Tallie  nor  baby :  that  was 
certain.  It  was  dangerous  to  linger 
as  I  could  feel  the  effects  of  the 
smoke,  so  I  crept  out  again,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  roof  feil  in 
and  the  whole  was  one  mass  of 
flames. 

At  the  sight  of  my  Coming  with- 
out  her  children  the  mother  feinted 
and  was  carried  to  a  neighbor's. 
Everybody  was  awed  at  the  scene, 
and  was  puzzled  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  children.  The  flames  leaped  sky- 
ward.  I  walked  around  the  fire,and 
at  the  back,  some  distance  out  in  the 
snow,  I  saw  a  dark  object.  I  went 
up  to  it — it  was  Tallie — Tallie  and 
her  baby — the  baby  wrapped  in  an 
cid  shawl  and  crying  feebly.  Tallie 
was  terribly  bumed  and  still,  with  the 
precious  bündle  in  her  arms.  I 
shouted.  We  lifted  them  out  of  the 
snow.  The  baby  was  not  hurt,  the 
shawl  having  protected  it.  But  Tal- 
lie, poor,  heroic  Tallie,  Bill  White' s 
girl,  was  a  pitiful  sight.  I  don'  t  care 
to  describe  her  injuries  minutely.  It 
seems  that  she  had  escaped  through 
the  burning  building  by  some  back 
exit,  had  herseif  caught  fire,  as  her 


clothes  were  burned  nearly  off  the 
littie  body. 

We  carried  them  to  the  neigh- 
bor's. The  mother,  awakening  to 
consciousness,  was  given  her  baby, 
We  wrapped  Tallie  in  soft  cloths 
soaked  with  oil.  A  telegram  was 
sent  for  a  doctor,  and  meanwhile 
every  earthly  help  was  rendered  her. 
After  we  had  worked  some  time  with 
her,  she  awoke  and  looked  quietly 
around,  suppressing  the  cry  of  pain 
which  came  to  her  Tips,  though  I  be- 
lieve  Tallie  was,  by  an  all-kind  pow- 
er, spared  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
I  was  by  her  side,  and  when  she  saw 
me  a  faint  smile  passed  over  her  face. 

* ' Where'  s  the  baby?' '    she  said. 

Her  mother  brought  it  for  her  to 
look  at,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  her. 
She  closed  her  eyes  again.  One  by 
one  the  neighbors  went  home.  They 
profTered  their  help,  but  they  could 
do  nothing.  I  stayed  with  them,  I 
couldn't  leave  Tallie.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  doctor  came,  but  he 
shook  his  head  at  sight  of  her.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  give  her  some- 
thing  to  ease  her  pain,  he  said,  and 
to  let  her  die  in  peace.  That  would 
be  in  a  few  hours. 

We  tumed  the  light  low  that  it 
should  not  hurt  her  eyes.  We 
stepped  softly.  Her  large,  dark  eyes 
would  open  and  close — the  poor  eye- 
brows  and  lashes  were  singed  to  the 
skin. 

I  sat  by  her  side.  How  glad  I 
was  that  I  had  been  her  friend !  Yes, 
I  thought  of  it  as  I  sat  there. 

The  door  opened — quietly  this 
time  and  Bill  White  came  into  the 
room.  He  was  perfectly  sober,  and 
if  ever  his  bloated  face  showed  traces 
of  departing  color,  it  was  then. 

He  glanced  at  his  wife  and  child, 
then  walked  gently  to  the  bedside 
and  looked  at  Tallie.  The  clock  on 
the  wall  ticked  audibly.  The  wind 
whistled  outside.  I  went  to  the 
stove  and  laid  a  piece  of  wood  on 
the  fire. 

*'Pa." 

It  was  Tallie. 
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*'Papar' 

The  father  bent  bis  head,  she 
opened  wide  her  eyes. 

**That*s  you  isn't  it  'pa?'* 

"Yes,  my  child." 

She  reached  out  her  strengest  arm. 
The  man  bowed  his  head.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  neck  and  drawing 
his  shaggy  head  down  to  her  face, 
whispered  distinctly  in  his  ear: 

''Pa,  it  wasrCt  me  that  tore  my 
apronr' 

That  was  too  much  for  the  man. 
A  great  sob  came  from  his  breast. 
His  head  sank  on  the  pillow  beside 
his  child's  and  he  lay  there  sobbing. 
Then  he  assured  her  that  he  believed 
what  she  said.  At  that  she  closed 
her  eyes  again  and  lay  thus  for  a 
long  time. 

We  were  all  around  her  bed  ex- 
pecting  each  minute  to  be  the  last. 

**  Mamma. '* 

This  time  it  was  fainter.  The 
mother  told  her  she  was  there. 

"Mamma,  I'm  going  to  teil  the 
truth,  always — //  wasn't  me  thai  tore 
my  apron — but  don't  whip  Tom  for 
it'* — this  faintly,  we  could  hardly 
hear  it. 

The  moaning  wind  outside  seemed 
in  sympathy  with  the  breaking  hearts 
within. 

Tallie  opened  her  eyes  and  seemed 
to  take  a  last  look  at  us,  then  there 


was  a  flutter  in  the  litde  body  and 
the  spirit  of  a  noble  being  left  its 
earthly  tabemacle  and  took  its  flight 
to  another  sphere.  She  had  com- 
pleted  the  mission  assigned  her  by 
the  Master.  Her  task  was  done — 
well  done.  This  I  know,  for  it  was 
just  the  other  day  that  I  met  Mr. 
White  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 
He  is  now  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
Mountain  Dale. 

Among  my  odd  bits  of  treasure  I 
have  a  piece  of  brown  paper  with 
some  writing  on.  One  comer  is 
charred.  It  was  found  in  the  dress 
pocket  of  Talitha  White  and  given 
to  me.  It  reads,  verbatim,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**Techer — onct  there  was  a  grat 
man  and  his  name  was  george  Wash- 
ington and  he  was  a  good  man  cos 
he  was  presdent  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  his  pa  gave  him  a  hatchet  and 
he  cut  a  tree  with  it  and  then  his  pa 
ast  him  if  he  don  it  and  he  wouldnt 
teil  a  lie  but  said  he  did.  then  his  pa 
didnt  whip  him. 

'Talitha  wild." 

There  is  a  post  Script  to  this  com- 
position  which  seems  to  have  been 
wiitten  some  time  after,  and  in  a 
hurry.     It  reads  as  follows: 

'  'techer  you  no  it  wasnt  me  that 
tore  rAy  apron.** 

Nephi  Anderson, 


LA   GIRONDE. 

A    STORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

But  years  must  pass  before  a  bope  of  youth 
is  resigned  utterly.  Christina  G.  Rossetii. 

WiTH  a  heavy  heart  Claude  Duruy 
returned  to  his  anxious  wife  on  that 
fatal  night.  He  feit  that  the  sunlight 
had  forever  departed  from  his  home, 
and  the  brightness  from  his  prospects. 
He  had  killed  a  man.  True,  it  was 
done  in  punishment  for  a  terrible 
crime.  It  had  been  done  in  self- 
defence.     It  might  even  be  called  an 


accidental  occurrence,  as  he  intended 
only  to  defend  himself,  and  had  not 
expected  that  Lemoyne  would  fall 
upon  his  sword  point  Lastiy,  and 
this  must  not  be  considered  the  least 
important  fact,  the  general  impression 
was  that  Lemoyne  had  committed 
suicide.  Duruy  firmly  believed  that 
none  but  himself  knew  the  truth. 
Why  might  he  not  keep  the  fact  of 
their  conflict  a  secret  from  the  world 
forever,  even  from  his  beloved  Jeanne. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to 
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bear  the  shame  and  grief  alone,  than 
to  make  her  a  sharer  of  the  knowl- 
edge? 

These  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind  again  and  again  as  he  pursued 
his  mournful  course  homeward.     Nor 
were  they  idle  thoughts.     When  a 
man  has  entered  upon  a  new  Chamber 
of  horrors    in    this    great    museum 
known  as  the  world — when  he  comes 
to  a  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  Hfe 
where  he   must  act   the   part,  even 
against  his  will,  of  a  ciiminal,  though 
like  the  mimic  player  on  the  stage, 
he  be  none  at  heart,  it  requires  time 
for  him  to  become  thoroughly  famil- 
iär with   the  scene,  and  conversant 
with  his  lines.     We  are  not  merely 
actors  in  the  Divina  Comedia  we  are 
just  now  presenting  for  the  entertain- 
ment  of  one  another.     We  are  to  a 
limited  extent  dramatists,  formulating 
our  lines  under  the  direction  of  the 
great   Master   Playwright.       Duruy 
believed  that  the  part  he  was  to  play 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  must  be 
determined  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
the  lines    he    should   speak    to   his 
wife  and  his  friends.   If  he  could  keep 
froin  them  the  fact  that  he  had,  as  he 
firmly  believed,  committed  a  crime, 
his  fKDsition  as  teacher  in  the  village 
school,  his   place  as   pastor   of   the 
litde  church,  would  still  be  his.     He 
might  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way.  as   if  nothing  of  the  kind   had 
happened,  for  the  soul  soon  banishes 
remorse    for   a    justifiable   sin.       If, 
however,   his     act    should     become 
known,  he  justly  considered  that  he 
could  retain  neither  of  his  positions, 
for  the  thought  that  he  had  taken 
human  life  was  poignant  enough  even 
when    the   knowledge    thereof   was 
confined  to  himself;  how   could   he 
continue  to  teach  the  children  and 
confess  the  sins  of  those  who  knew 
him    to  have   committed  a   greater 
offence  than    they?      No;  it   would 
not  de.     Should  his  offence  become 
known,  he  must  give  up  his  cherished 
hopes,  and  fly  to  another  place,  there 
to     werk    out    his    destiny    among 
people  in  ignorance  of  his  act. 


When  he  reached  his  home  he 
had  determined  upon  secrecy.  He 
assumed  as  cheerml  a  mien  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances  and 
greeted  his  wife  affectionately.  With 
a  woman's  intuition,  she  saw  that  his 
mind  was  not  at  ease.  He  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  she  knelt  at 
his  feet,  with  her  arms  around  him. 

/'My  Claude,"  she  said,  *'you  are 
not  well.  Somethirg  weighs  upon 
your  mind.  Let  me  share  your 
grief." 

*'Jeanne,"  he  replied,  "ourenemy 
is  dead.** 

**  Pierre  Lemoyne?**  she  exclaimed 
in  surprise.  *'Lemoyne  dead?  How 
didhedie?" 

The  words,  *'I  killed  him!"  rose 
to  his  ups,  but  he  resolutely  quelled 
them,  and  answered  with  assumed 
calmness,  **It  is  thought  he  com- 
mitted suicide." 

**Poor  Lemoyne  !  his  treachery 
has  brought  him  to  the  end  common 
to  traitors.     Did  he  die  penitent  ?' ' 

'*I  received  the  last  words  he 
uttered,  and  they  were  words  of 
prayer  and  supplication  for  forgive- 
ness.  Jeanne,  let  us  bury  our  fear 
and  sorrow  in  his  grave  ;  he  alone 
could  have  injured  us,  and  he  is 
dead." 

*'God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul," 
said  the  pious  Jeanne,  as,  kissing 
her  husband,  she  began  to  prepare 
the  evening  meal. 

That  night  Duruy  retired  early. 
Worn  out  with  the  action  of  the  day, 
he  was  soon  sleeping  heavily.  Op- 
pressed  with  her  sorrowful  thoughts, 
his  wife  sat  at  his  bedside,  holding 
his  band.  Two  of  the  villagers  came 
to  the  house  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness  with  him.  Jeanne  pointed 
silently  toward  the  bed,  and  they 
turned  to  withdraw.  As  they  stepped 
toward  the  door,  Duruy  started  in 
his  sleep  and  cried,  '*Ah,  mon  Dieu! 
mon  Dieu!"  His  wife  bent  over 
him,  but  before  she  could  soothe 
him  he  shouted,  "Pierre  Lemoyne! 
Pierre  Lemoyne  !  Yes,  I  know  it,  I 
know  it!     I  did  not  mean  to  do  it  ! 
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You  would  have  killed  me!  You 
have  forgiven  me,  Pierre!  Lemoyne, 
Lemoyne,  leave  me!  I  killed  you  in 
self-defense.  You  feil  upon  my 
sword  point.  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
it!  Mon  Dieu!  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul!    have  mercy  upon  my  soul!'* 

He  sprang  from  the  bed.  He 
seized  his  wife*s  wrist  and  rudely 
shook  her,  then  gasped  and  awoke. 
His  wife  looked  at  him  in  terror  for 
an  instant,  and  then  feil  fainting  to 
the  floor.  The  two  men  came  to 
Duruy's  assistance  and  Jeanne  was 
placed  upon  the  bed.  They  worked 
with  her  until  animation  retumed, 
but  with  it  came  delirium.  A  fever, 
caüsed  by  the  excitement  and  grief 
of  the  two  days  just  past,  had  seized 
her,  and  was  shaking  the  foundation 
of  her  reason.  She  raved,  tore  her 
hair,  and  called  for  her  husband  to 
come  to  her  and  prove  himself  guilt- 
less  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

Ah,  he  who  sees  the  sweetest  flow- 
er  in  the  field  withered  by  the  sun 
and  the  drouth,  feels  regret  and  com- 
miseration  for  the  ruin  he  has  had 
no  hand  in  bringing  about.  What 
then  were  the  feelings  of  Duruy  who 
saw  the  one  flower  in  his  field  of  love 
smitten  to  the  ground  and  bereft  of 
sense  and  feeling  through  an  act  by 
him  committed?  He  wept  bitter 
tears,  and  kneeling  by  the  bed,  vainly 
tried  to  restore  his  wife's  mind  to  its 
normal  condition. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  mar- 
tial  tread  was  heard  at  his  cottage 
door.  As  he  arose  to  his  feet,  he 
heard  a  click  of  muskets,  and  found 
himself  facing  twelve  soldiers,  with 
Paul  Levon  at  their  head,  their 
weapons  leveled  at  him. 

"I  arrest  you  tor  the  murder  of 
Pierre  Lemoyne,  the  emissary  of  the 
king,**  Said  Levon. 

Duruy  stood  as  if  petrified  with 
astonishment  and  grief,  while  Levon 
regarded  him  with  a  sardonic  smile 
of  complete  satisfaction. 

*'It  was  not  murder,'*  indignantly 
replied  Duruy.  "It  was  done  in 
seif  deience." 


*  'That  must  be  proven  before  his 
majesty,  Louis  XV,"  was  the  answer. 

A  sense  of  complete  helplessness 
oppressed  Duruy.  He  was  at  the 
mercy  of  this  determined  man.  His 
protestations  of  innocence  would  be 
ridiculed  by  the  king  and  his  tools, 
What  fate  might  not  await  him?  He 
tumed  to  Levon  again.  **My  wife 
is  ill,  *  *  he  Said,  simply  and  humbly. 
"You  will  surely  permit  me  to  re- 
main  here  until  she  recovers?* ' 

"Her  recovery  will  probably  be 
hastened  by  your  absence,"  said 
Levon,  laughing  at  his  prisoner's 
grief  "If  your  crime  has  caused 
her  illness,  yojur  presence  to  remind 
her  of  it  will  not  be  very  efficient 
medicine.  No;  you  must  come  with 
me  at  once. ' ' 

* '  Where  is  your  authority  for  my 
arrest?' '  asked  Duruy. 

Levon  drew  fi*om  his  manüe  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  authorizing  the  arrest 
of  Claude  Duruy  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  (This  was  a  form  of  order,. 
usually  signed  and  sealed  in  blank 
by  the  king,  the  Alling  out  being 
entrusted  to  his  emis.saries).  "Here 
is  my  authority,"  said  Levon,  "an 
authority  which  no  man  has  yet  had 
the  temerity  to  question." 

Duruy  glanced  at  the  paper,  and 
bowed  his  head  in  Submission.  He 
retumed  to  the  bedside  of  his  wife. 
"My  darling  Jeanne,"  he  soothingly 
cried,  "speak  to  me,  my  love!  One 
Word,  one  look  of  recognition,  and  I 
will  be  content.  O  God!  Not  a 
look  to  guide  me  in  the  dark  valley 
of  death?  Must  she  lie  here  and 
realize  my  fate  only  when  told  of  it 
by  others?  Then  I  must  be  resigned. 
Farewell,  my  love!  My  heart  will 
ever  be  with  you,  but  it  may  be  tom 
and  bleeding!" 

"Pierre  Lemoyne,"  cried  the  de- 
lirious  woman,  "your  breast  is 
bloody!  Can  it  not  be  washed  clean 
and  pure?  Must  it  always  be  as  red 
as  the  blush  of  shame?" 

Duruy  wept  in  the  extremity  of 
his  grief  "God  protect  you  my 
own.     I  know  not  what  your  fiiture 
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will  be;  alas,  mine  is  all  too  piain 
before  me!** 

**Seize  those  two  men!"  said 
Levon  suddenly,  pointing  to  the 
peasants;  As  the  soldiers  advanced 
to  obey  the  Order,  one  of  the  villa- 
gers  sprang  through  another  door 
and  escaped;  the  other  was  taken. 
His  name  was  entered  upon  a  lettre 
de  cachet'y  but  his  offence?  My  dear 
reader,  there  wanted  no  charge 
against  him.  That  the  king's  emis- 
sary  wished  him  retained,  was  suf- 
ficient. 

The  rüde  hand  of  a  soldier  was 
laid  upon  the  arm  of  Duruy.  Mute- 
ly  and  with  tears  he  kissed  his  un- 
conscious  wife.  One  long,  lingering 
caress,  and  his  overburdened  heart 
gave  way.  In  a  dead  faint  he  was 
borne  away  by  his  captors. 

«^  g^  w^  ^^ 

In  the  audience  Chamber  of  the 
palace  at  Versailles,  the  king  and  his 
counselors  were  assembled.  Word 
had  been  brought  to  them  that  a 
daimant  for  the  reward  of  a  thousand 
louis  d'or  offered  by  the  Comtesse 
Du  Barri,  would  appear  that  moming 
with  his  prisoner.  The  king  had 
sent  for  the  beautifiil  Comtesse,  and 
she  was  in  the  place  frequently  oc- 
cupied  by  her,  at  the  side  of  his 
majesty.  The  arrival  of  the  officer 
and  his  prisoner  was  announced,  and 
they  were  bidden  to  enter.  AH  eyes 
were  tumed  toward  the  door,  as 
Levon  came  into  the  room  with  the 
hapiess  captives. 

'There  are  two,'*  said  one  of  the 
courtiers. 

*'One  is  a  witness,  and  he  may  be 
found  of  use  to  us  after  his  testimony 
isgiven,"  answe'red  Levon. 

"What  is  the  charge  against  these 
prisoners?  As  I  have  offered  the 
reward,  I  have  a  right  to  act  as 
judge,*'  said  the  Comtesse,  laughing 
at  her  own  caprice. 

"Three  tax  gatherers  were  burned 
at  the  stake  in  the  village  of  La 
Brede  a  few  days  ago, ' '  said  Levon. 
"What  do  you  know  of  the  occur- 
rence?*'     This    was    asked    of   the 


trembling  peasant.  He  tumed  his 
eyes  questioningly  toward  Duruy, 
whom  he  still  regarded  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  faithfiil  parishioner. 

'*Tell  them  openly  what  you 
know,'*  said  Duruy.  "Do  not  fear 
man.  My  late  is  sealed  even  now. 
Your  testimony  will  not  injure  me. '  * 

In  a  straightforward  manner  the 
peasant  told  the  story  of  January  ist, 
1770.  Levon  smiled  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

'*I  have  another  charge,"  he  said- 
*  This  prisoner,  Claude  Duruy,  killed 
one  of  your  servants  in  a  duel.  I 
saw  the  victim  fall.  I  even  spoke 
with  him  while  he  was  dying.  Do- 
you  deny  this?"  he  asked,  turning 
to  Duruy.  The  latter  shook  his 
head.  *'Denial  and  explanation  are 
alike  useless. 

'Then  there  is  a  third  and  last 
charge,  which  in  my  opinion  exceeds 
in  seriousness  both  the  others.  This 
man  was  bom  an  aristocrat.  In  his 
early  life  he  became  a  traitor  to  his 
Station  and  went  to  La  Brede,  there 
to  become  the  teacher  and  pastor  of 
the  village.  While  there  he  has 
taught  the  peasants  a  doctrine  of 
equal  rights.  He  has  told  them  that 
they  are  the  sovereigns  of  France, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
their  rights  will  be  respected  by  the 
nobles.  It  is  through  his  influence 
that  the  troubles  encountered  by  the 
crown  on  the  Gironde  have  been 
brought  about.     Do  you  deny  this?" 

Then  Duruy  proudly  faced  his 
accuser.  '*If  there  is  one  thing  in 
my  life's  work  of  which  I  am  proud, 
it  is  the  last  fact  you  have  stated.  I 
have  taught  the  people  of  France 
their  sovereignty.  I  have  told  them 
that  the  power  of  Louis  XV.  and  his 
lecherous  nobles  is  usurped.  I  have 
said  that  this  sovereignty  will  be 
thrown  down,  and  that  of  the  people 
substituted.  I  have  told  them  that 
Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the 
strumpet  who  now  sits  beside  the 
king  have  been  the  real  rulers  of 
France,  through  the  passions  of  the 
ministers.     I  have  said  that  harlotry 
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and  crime,  as  personified  by  the 
Comtesse  Du  Barri,  are  sapping  the 
^nergy  and  vitality  of  the  nobles, 
who  will  soon  fall  an  easy  conquest 
before  the  vigor  of  the  commons. 
This  I  have  said,  and  this  I  still  say, 
that  God  will  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
Fran:e  against  king  and  noble,  vice 
and  wickedness.  God  knows  I  have 
said  true.  May  He  hasten  the  time 
of  its  fulfiUment.  *  * 

With  cries  of  rage,  several  cour- 
tiers  rushed  upon  Duruy  with  their 
daggers.  The  Comtesse  stepped  be- 
tween  them  and  him,  and  said  with 
assumed  calmness,  though  her  face 
gave  token  of  her  choking  passion: 
*  'Hold  your  hands !  He  is  under  my 
protection.  Let  him  be  taken  away 
and  carefliUy  guarded.  I  will  soon 
fix  upon  his  punishment  and  acquaint 
you  thereunth.  This  beast,"  point- 
ing  toward  the  peasant,  **must  be 
hanged  at  once.  As  for  you,  Levon, 
you  have  fully  earned  your  reward. 
My  Order  on  the  royal  treasury  will 
be  yours  presently. ' ' 

She  resumed  her  place.  The  king 
and  courtiers  bowed  in  Submission  to 
her  will.  The  prisoners  were  taken 
away.  The  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  justice  of  France  had  been  vindi- 
cated ! 

***** 

After  the  arrest  of  Duruy,  the 
news  of  the  stränge  events  of  the 
day  were  carried  through  the  village. 


Willing  hands  were  soon  in  readiness 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  Jeanne 
Duruy.  Careful  attention  was  given 
her,  and  in  a  few  days  consciousness 
retumed.  She  asked  for  her  hus- 
band.  They  told  her  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  her  during  her 
illness,  but  would  soon  retum.  How 
she  clung  to  this  promise  through 
the  days  of  her  sickness,  and  the 
months  following  her  recovery ! 

Six  months  after  the  arrest  of  her 
husband,  a  child  was  bom  to  her, 
a  lively,  laughing,  handsome  boy, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  his  birth.  In 
the  hands  of  friends  she  passed 
safely  through  the  ordeal,  and  was 
willing  to  work  with  comparative 
cheerfulness  for  the  support  of  her 
child.  On  account  of  his  Hvely, 
sunny,  joyous  disposition,  she  gave 
to  him  the  name  of  Vivian.  The 
activity  of  life  had  come  to  her,  to 
displace  the  stillness  and  sadness  of 
death. 

Hope  still  remained  bright  in  her 
heart,  that  her  husband  would  re- 
turn in  safety.  Years  passed  on,  and 
this  hope  remained  unrealized.  But 
she  was  young  and  sanguine,  and 
when  questioned  about  it,  her  reply 
was  always  the  same:  *  'My  husband 
will  come  to  see  and  claim  his  boy. 
How  much  better  is  the  light  even 
of  hope  deferred,  than  the  darkness 
of  certain  despair!  Laeries. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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OUTLINE   OF   MATHEMATICS    (CONTINUED).  ' 


III. 


-SUBDIVISIONS    OF    PURE 
MATHEMATICS. 


2. — Algebra. 

An  essential  characteristic  of 
mathematical  science  is  that  all  its 
truths  are  established  by  reasoning. 
Though  they  may  be  suggested  by 
Observation    and   confirmed    by   ex- 


periment,  still  they  must  final Jy  be 
settled  by  rigid  deduction,  showing 
that  the  Statements  to  be  proved  are 
necessary  consequences  of  other 
Statements  already  known  to  be  true, 
or,  at  least,  taken  to  be  true.  In 
the  Statement — **A11  snow  is  white, 
this  is  snow,  therefore  this  is  white*  * — 
the  mental  process  is  so  simple  as 
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^taost  to  escape  attention;  yet  it  is 
\^  the  constant  repetition  of  just 
such  processes  that  the  most  pro- 
found  researches  in  mathematias  are 
carried  on.  '*The  successive  steps 
are  easy;  the  difficulty  lies  in  seeing 
what  Steps  to  take.** 

All  reasoning  must  be  carried  on 
by  some  kind  of  language,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  language,  the  more 
clearly  it  brings  before  the  mind  the 
required  Statements   and  their  rela- 
tions.    The  intricacy  of  the  reasoning 
of  naatheraatics   has   necessitated    a 
language   peculiar    to   that  science, 
the  beginnings  of  which  are  found  in 
the  arithmetical  notation.     In  arith- 
metic,     however,    the    notation     is 
limited   to   the   nine  Arabic  figures 
and  zero,  and  the  properties  inves- 
tigated  are  particular  relations.    For 
example,   the  problem,    '*To  divide 
the  number   10  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which   is  double  the   other/*    is 
arithmetical.    Although  it  is  abstract, 
since  the  number  merely  expresses 
the  relation  of  one  quantity  to  an- 
other  of  the  same  kind,  whether  the 
Unit  be  an  inch,  a  year,  or  any  quan- 
tity whatever,    yet   the   relations   of 
the  parts,  into  which  it  is  proposed 
to  divide  this  number,  to  each  other 
and    to    the   whole,    are   particular. 
But  if  it  be  required  '*to  divide  any 
given  number  a  into  two  parts  which 
shall  bear  to  each  other  ä  given  ratio 
w  to  «, ' '  we  pass  from  the  consider- 
ation   of  particular  numbers  to   the 
consideration  of  numbers*  in  general 
— ^from     arithmetic  to   algebra.     In 
thus  passing  from  arithmetic  to  alge- 
bra,   the    mathematical   language   is 
enlarged.       New   terms  are  added, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  old  ones  is 
gready  extended.     Numbers  are  re- 
presented  either  by  the  Arabic  figures 
or  by  letters  which  may  have  any 
value  we   may  choose  to  assign  to 
them.     The  known  quantities   con- 
sidered  are  generally  represented  by 
thefirst,and  the  unknown  quantities, 
by  the  last  letters  of  the  aiphabet; 
the  Operations  to  be  performed  are 
indicated  by  signs. 


Algebra  may  therefore  be  defined 
as  that  brauch  of  mathematics  the 
object  of  which  is  the  investigation 
of  the  general  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  numbers.  by  means  of  Sym- 
bols, The  different  symbols  used 
represent  the  numbers  themselves, 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
the  Operations  performed  on  them. 
This  symbolic  language  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  algebra.  By 
it  numbers  and  their  relations  are 
more  conveniently  expressed  than  in 
the  ordinary  language  of  words.* 
Among  its  many  advantages  are 
brevity,  cleamess,  and  generality  of 
Statement ;  the  ability  to  bring  before 
the  mind  as  a  whole  all  the  steps  in 
a  long  and  intricate  investigation; 
and  the  facility  of  tracing  a  number 
through  all  the  changes  it  may 
undergo. 

Algebra  is  therefore  distinguished" 
from  arithmetic  as  having  wider  gen- 
eralizations,  as  using  a  symbolic  lan- 
guage, and  as  dealing  with  negative 
and  imuginary  numbers, 

As  shown  above,  algebra  has  its  or- 
igin  in  arithmetic,  and  on  that  account 
it  was  designated  by  Newton  as  uni- 
versal arithmetic.  This  title  conveys 
a  more  accurate  impressionof  the  ob- 


•  For  example,  to  find  a  number  such  that  if 
its  double  and  its  triple  be  added  to  it,  the  sum 
shall  be  42. 

By  arithmetic  this  example  is  easily  solved. 
as  follows:  If  to  a  number  its  double  be  added 
the  sum  is  three  timen  the  number;  and  this  sum* 
increased  by  three  times  the  number  is  six 
times  the  number,  which  is  43.  Since  then  42  is 
six  times  the  number  sought.  that  number  is  a- 
sixth  part  of  42. 1.  e,,  the  number  is  7. 

In  this  Statement  the  words  the  number  are 
used  seven  times.  and  the  process  may  be  short- 
ened  by  writing  some  letter.  as  x,  for  these 
words  and  expressing  the  Operations  and  rela- 
tions by  signs.  In  this  symbolic  language,  ^x 
Stands  for  the  double  of  the  number  and  3^  for 
its  triple;  and  it  is  easy  to  translate  into  algebraic 
forms  what  the  above  Statement  gives  in  words: 

A  number  increased  by.  its  double  and  triple  is  4a; 

X  -\-  2-r     H-    3;r=42,. 

U..  x+2x+Sx^42, 6ir=42^='Z,as  befor«; 
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jects  and  methods  of  algebra  than  do 
some  of  the  more  elaborate  definitions 
of  modern  writers,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  definition  of  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton  as  the  pure  science 
of  Urne,  or  that  of  De  Morgan  as  the 
calculus  of  succession,  or  of  Auguste 
Comte  as  the  calculus  of  directfunc- 
tionSy  but  it  inadaquately  expresses 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  science. 
The  Word  algebra  is  from  a  work 
called  Al-gebr  we'  l  mukabala,  which 
was  written  about  830  A.  D.  by 
Alkarismi,  an  Arabian  mathematician, 
and  on  which  were  founded  all  the 
subsequent  Arabian,  and  most  of  the 
mediseval  works  on  algebra.  Al- 
gebr  ^  the  restoration,  refers  to  the 
fact  that  any  the  same  quantity  may 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  both 
sides  of  an  equation;  al  mukabala 
means  the  process  of  simplification, 
used  in  connection  with  the  combi- 
nation  of  like  terms  into  a  single 
term. 

With  reference  to  its  development, 
algebra  may  be  considered  under  the 
three  divisions,  rhetorical,  syncopa- 
ted^^cnA  symbolic.  Rhetorical  algebra, 
according  to  Nesselmann,  is  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  the 
science,  and  consists  in  the  expression 
of  all  processes  in  words,  without  the 
use  of  Symbols.  It  was  used  both 
by  Ahmes.  a  noted  Egyptian  writer 
of  the  twelfth  Century  B.  C. ,  and  by 
the  earliest  Arabian,  Persian,  and 
Italian  algebraists.  Though  a  cum- 
bersome  System,  considerable  pro- 
gress  was  made  by  it  in  the  develop- 
ment of  algebraic  processes.  But 
the  work  was  fragmentary,  and  little 
was  accomplished  in  the  co-ordination 
of  its  parts — in  their  reduction  to  a 
System.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  Century,  however,  Diophantus 
introduced  a  System  of  abbreviations 
for  the  Operations  and  quantities 
which  constnntly  recur,  and  practi- 
cally  created  a  new  science.  This 
science  was  called  by  Nesselmann, 
svncopated  algebra y  a  sort  of  short- 
hand.  This  System  was  used,  with 
little  change  or  improvement,   until 


about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  Symbols  were  introduced 
to  represent  quantities  and  Opera- 
tions. In  159 1  Vieta,  a  noted  French 
mathematician,  wrote  his  great  work 
In  Ariern,  which  is  the  earliest  work 
on  symbolic  algebra.  It  introduced 
the  use  of  letters  for  both  known  and 
unknown  quantities,  and  a  notation* 
for  the  powers  of  quantities.  Vieta 
denoted  known  quantities  by  the 
consonants  B,  C,  D,  ctc,  and  un- 
known quantities  by  the  vowels  A, 
E,  I,  etc.  He  also  explained  how 
algebra  could  be  applied  to  the  Solu- 
tion of  geometrical  problems.  The 
present  use  of  the  first  letters  of  the 
aiphabet,  «,  b,  c,  etc.,  to  represent 
known  quantities,  and  the  last,  x,  y, 
z,  etc.,  to  represent  unknown  quan- 
tities was  introduced  by  Descartes  in 
1637.  It  was  Descartes,  also,  who 
first  expressed  the  relation  of  lines  by 
the  aid  of  algebraic  Symbols,  thus 
interpreting  the  doctrine  of  curves. 
In  speaking  of  Descartes  and  this 
great  discovery,  Hallam  says,  **One 
man,  the  pride  of  France,  and  the 
wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
destined  to  flash  light  upon  the  labors 
of  the  analist  and  point  out  whal 
those  Symbols,  so  darkly  and  pain- 
fully  traced,  might  represent  and 
explain. ' ' 

The  first  algebra  published  in  the 
English  language,  the  Whetstone  of 
Witte,  was  written  by  Robert  Record 
in_i557.t 

•  Until  this  time  new  Symbols  were  introduced 
to  represent  the  square,  cube,  etc.,  of  quantities 
which  had  already  been  used  in  the  equatioDs: 
thus  if  R  or  N  stood  for  jr,  Z  or  Q  stood  for  x^ 
and  C  or  K  for  a-*,  etc.;  but  when  Vieta  used  A 
to  denote  the  unknown  quantity  x,  he  some- 
tinaes  eroployed  A  quadratus,  A  cuhm,  .  .  . 
to  represent  jr«,  x»,  .  .  .  ,  wbich  showed  the 
connection  between  the  different  powers.  Later 
the  successive  powers  of  A  were  commonly  de- 
noted by  the  abbreviations  A^.  Kc,  Agg,  etc. 

t  For  a  history  of  algebra,  see  A  Short  Ac- 
count of  the  History  of  MatfumcUics,  and  His- 
tory of  the  Study  of  Mathetnatics  cU  Cambridj^^ 
by  W.  W.  R.  Ball;  Arithmetik  Alg^ebra  and 
Geometry,  by  J.  M.  Green wood;  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  other  encyclopedias. 
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As  to  grade,  the  divisions  of  alge- 
bra  are  elementary  and  transcenden- 
tal  or  higher.     Elementary  algebra 
explains  the  Symbols  employed,  and 
investigates  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples    of   performing    the   ordinary 
Operations,  which  are  addition,  sub- 
traction,  multiplication,  division,  and 
the  raising  of  a  quantity  to  a  known 
power  or  the  extraction  of  a  known 
root.       It  also  embraces  an  investiga- 
tion  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
all    ecjuations  in  which  the   relation 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown 
quantities  is  expressed   by  the  ordi- 
nary Operations  of  algebra.     Trans- 
cendental  algebra  treats  of  quantities 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite 
number   of  algebraic  terms,  and  in- 
vestigates   the    nature  and    proper- 
ties    of    transcenden  tal     equations; 
t^3t  is,    of  equations  which  involve 
the  use    of  variable   exponents,    or 
'Ogarithmic  and  trigonometrical  for- 
mulae.* 

Sotne  of  the  subdivisions  of  al- 
gebra, which  have  grown  to  be 
separate  sciences,  are  theory  of 
equations,      determinants,       theory 

•  The  equations. 

32;r»  +  20jr  —  7  =  0  , 


(ar«-|-Ä«)% 


,  and 


i  3  M 

m  which  a.  6,  c,  m,  n,  and  p  are  all  constant,  are 
«xpressions  of  elementary  algebra;  while 

1  %X—C 


y  2a 

ae  =  [x^-^U) 


O^i)"— •log(l+i)=0, 


J^/og      l2;r»-2^+l  .t^-^     2^ 
»n  wÄicb 


of   probability,  and  method  of  least 
Squares. 

a.  The  Theory  of  Equations 
and  determinants  are  closely  related. 
The  former  is  used  to  denote  the 
theory  of  a  Single  equation  of  any 
degree  in  one  unknown  quantity,* 
but  does  not  include  the  theory  of  a 
System  of  any  degree  between  any 
«ww^^rof  unknown  quantities.  There 
is  a  case,  however,  which  presents 
itself  at  the  outset  of  algebra,  in 
which  a  System  of  linear  equations  is 
given,  involving  any  number  of  un- 
known quantities. 

/?.  Determinants 
is  the  science  by  which  the  Solution 
of  such  equations  is  effected.  It  was 
first  used  by  Leibnitz  in  1693,  but 
lay  dormant  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  when  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Gabriel  Gramer. 
Since  that  time  important  advances 
have  been  made.  Among  those 
who  first  developed  the  subject, 
Cauchy  and  Jacobi  are  perhaps  to  be 
considered  as  the  greatest.  A  work 
by  Jacobi,  publLshed  in   1841,  estab- 


•The  equation 


dfutil 


and  y  are  variables,  are  transcen- 
ions. 


1  a •  n—\  n 

is  the  general  type  of  a  rational  integral  equa- 
tion öf  the  »th  degree,  in  which  it  is  required  to 
find  the  values  of  :r  which  satisfy  the  equation. 
The  coeficients  p ,  p  ,     *     *     •     •     ,  p  may  be 

l         »  M 

positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional.  real  or 
imaginary,  or  zero. 

If  in  the  above  equation  n  cquals  2.  and  p 

p  ,  p  ,  equal  a, — 3,    and  1/5,  respectively,  the 

equation  becomes 

%x^  —  3;r  +  >/5  =  0  ; 

or  if  n  equals  4,  and  p  ,  p  ,  p  ,  p  .  and  p  .  equal 
i      »     3     4  5 

3,  1,0,  >/ —  2,  — 15.  respectively,  we  have 

3;r*  -f-  JT»  -f  y/^^x  —  15  =  0  ; 

and  so  on  for  equations  of  any  degree,  the  prin- 
ciples  involved  in  the  Solution  of  which  consti- 
tute  the  theory  of  equations. 
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lished  the  foundation  of  a  treatise  on. 
the  subject;  and  "his  writings/* 
says*  Professor  H^us,  *'as  well  as 
the  works  of  many  eminent  mathe- 
maticians  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
attest  the  wonderful  power  of  de- 
terminants  as  Instruments  of  mathe- 
matical  in vestigation. ' '  f 

7    The  Theory  of  Probabilities, 

which  Laplace  describes  as  common 
sense  expressed  in  mathematical 
language,  originated  about  1654  in  a 
correspondence  between  Pascal  and 
Fermat.  This  correspondence  arose 
Irom  a  problem  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Chevalier  de  M^r^  to  Pascal 

•  Paul  H.  Hanns.  Elements  of  Determi- 
nants,  p.  2. 

fWhile  in  the  theory  of  equations  each 
problem  requires  the  determination  of  the  values 
of  but  one  unknown  quantity  in  a  Single 
equation,  in  determinants  there  niay  be  any 
numbei  of  linear  equations  involving  as  many 
unknown  quantities,  the  values  of  which  are 
required. 

As  an  example  of  the  determinant  method 
and  its  applications,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
values  of  x,  y,  and  z  from  the  equations 


2r-f6y— 32r=18, 
8^— 3y+22^=21. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Solving.  we  obtain 


48 

3 

31 

18 

6-3| 

21 

-3 

2 

0 

ä 

ä 

2 

6  S  1 

8  -3 

2| 

—693 
-231 


3; 


5  48    3 

2  18  -3 

8  21     2 

5    3    3 

2    6-3 

8-3    2 

-1155 
-231 


—  o  ; 


5 

3  18 

2 

6  48 

8  -3  21  1 

5 

3    3 

2 

6  -3 

8-321 

1386 
-231 


Now  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  these  val- 


who  communicated  it  to  Fermat. 
The  problem  was  as  follows:  *'Two 
players  of  equal  skill  want  to  leave 
the  table  before  finishing  their  game. 
Their  scores  and  number  of  points 
which  constitute  the  gam^  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  find  in  what 
Proportion  they  should  divide  the 
stakes. ' ' 

*'The  following,"  says  Pascal, 
"is  my  method  for  determining  the 
share  of  each  player,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, two  players  play  a  game  of 
three  points  and  each  player  has 
staked  thirly-two  pistoles.  Suppose 
that  the  first  player  has  gained  two 
points  and    the   second    player   one 


ues  of  x,y^  and  t  are  determined,  let  the  above 
equations  be  written 

ax  -{-  by  -{-  C2  =  d  ,  (1) 

1 .         1  i  1 

ax  +  by-\-c2  =  d  ,  (2) 

2  s  2  s 

ax  -\-  by  -\-  C2=^d  ,  (3) 

3  3  s  s 

in  which  a,  b  ,c ,  and  d^  represent  the  respective 
i     i    1  i 

coeficients  of  j;,^,  «,  and  the  absolute  term  of 

equation   (i),  as  indicated  by    the    subscripts; 

and  similarly  with  a,b ,  c  ,d ,  and  a  ,  6 ,  c  ,  d  ,'m 

2222  33SS 

equations  (2)  and  (3)  respectively.  By  using 
the  second  set  of  equations,  the  values  of  x,  y, 
and  2  would  be 


d 

b 

a 
i 
a 

d 

c 

a 

b 
b 

I1 

d 

b 

d 

c 

a 

d\ 

2 

2 

2 

\  » 

< 

d 

b 

a 

d 

c 

'ä 

b 

d\ 

_'    3 

»  .-_'  » 

S    .^           3 

il 

1^ 

b 

-^ — 

a 

h 

c 

•        a 

h 

c 

1    l 

1 

I 

i 

11 

a 

b 

a 

b 

c 

a 

b 

c 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

\(i 

b 

a 

b 

c 

a 

C\ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  . 

In  these  equations  the  nuraerators  and  de- 
nominators  are  called  determinants,  and  are 
obtained  as  follows: 

In  the  denominator.  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  the  same  in  all  three  equations,  the  rows 
indicated  by  the  subscripts  i.  2.  3.  are  formed  by 
taking  the  coeficients  oi  x,y,  s,  in  equations  (i), 
(2),  (3).  respectively;  and  in  the  numerator  for 
the  value  of  x  the  rows  are  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  denominator,  except  that  for  the 
coeficients  of  x  are  substituted  the  absolute 
terms.  The  same  substitutions  ane  also  made 
in  the  numerators  for  the  values  of  y  and  s. 
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point;  they  have  now  to  play  for  a 
point  on  this  condition,  that  if  the 
first  player  gains  he  takes  all  the 
money  which  is  at  stake,  namely 
sixty-four  pistoles;  while  if  the  second 
player  gains,  each  player  has  two 
points,  so  that  they  are  on  terms  of 
equality,  and  if  they  leave  off  play- 
ing  each  ought  to  take  thirty-two 
pistoles.  Thus,  if  the  first  player 
gains  then  sixty-four  pistoles  belong 
to  him,  and  if  he  loses  then  thirty- 
two  pistoles  belong  to  him.  If, 
therefore,  the  players  do  not  wish  to 
play  this  game,  but  to  separate  with- 
out  pla  ying  it,  the  first  player  would 
say  to   the  second,  *I  am  certain  of 

the  coefiloients  of  the  quantity  the  value  of 
which  is  sought.  as  used  in  the  denominator. 
heing  replaced  bf  the  absolute  terms,  the  sub- 
scripts  in  each  row  always  being  the  same. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relations  between 
the  coeficients  and  (absolute  terms,  and  the  values 
of  the  unknown  quantities  are  such  that  the 
determinant  values,  as  given  above,  may  be 
written  atonce  by  inipection. 

Thf^  way  in  which  the  above  determinants 
may  be  conveniently  expanded,  and  the  values 
oi  X,  y,  and  z  obtained,  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing  diagrann- 


thirty-two  pistoles  even  if  I  lose  this 
game,  and  as  for  the  other  thirty-two 
pistoles  perhaps  I  shall  have  them 
and  perhaps  you  will  have  them ;  the 
chances  are  equal.  Let  us  then 
divide  these  thirty-two  pistoles  equal- 
ly  and  give  me  also  the  thirty-two 
pistoles  oi  which  I  a^m  certain.* 
Thus  the  first  player  will  have  forty- 
eight  pistoles  and  the  second  sixteen 
pistoles."*  Pascal  also  obtained  two 
other  results,  based  on  the  different 
stages  of  the  game  at  which  the 
players  withdrew.  Fermat  obtained 
the  same  results,  but  his  Solution  de- 
pends  on  the  theory  of  combina- 
tions;t  and,  being  more  general,  his 


Three  Clements,  or  letters,  connected  by  a 
füll  linc  form  a  positive  term;  three  Clements 
connected  by  a  dotted  line  form  a  negative  term. 
The  expansion  thus  obtained  from  the  diagram, 
or  denominator  of  the  values  of  x,y,z,'v& 

abc-k-abc-\-acb  —  abc  —  bca  —  cba; 

ISS     IBl     921     331     331     31S 

or,  taking  the  first  set  of  values. 

o  6*2  -h  2-3-3  -h  8--3-3  —  8-6.3 

3-3  5  —  2  3-2  = 

60—  18-72— 144-45— 12  =r  —231. 

SimQarly.  the  numerator  in  the  value  of  jc. 
5«! 


d    b    c' 

48    3    3 

1  1        1    1 

d   b    c^       or 

2  »     2      »  o"^ 
d    b    c  \ 

333 

18    6  -3 
21  -^    3 

dbc-\-dbc^(fcb  —  db 

12  3          2  3   1           3  2   1           3 

c-bcd- 

2   1          3  2   1 

cbd. 


or  48-6-3  +  18-3-3  +  21 -3-3  -   21-6-3 

—  -3-3-48  "    3-3-18  =  -^93. 

The  value  of  jt  is  thus  found  to  be  3.  as  given 
above. 

•Translated  from  the  correspondence  wiih 
Fermat,  1654.  For  other  Solutions,  see  Balls 
History  of  Mathematics, 

t  Fermat 's  Solution  is  illustrated  by  the  foUow- 
ing  example  the  substance  of  which  is  taken 
from  a  letter  dated  1654.  which  occurs  in  ihe 
correspondence  wilh  I^scal  {Hisiory  of  Matfu- 
moHcs.p.  301,  by  W.  W.  R.  Ball).  Fermat 
discusses  the  case  of  two  players.  and  supposes 
that  the  first  wants  two  points  to  win  and  the 
second  three  points.  The  game  will  then  be 
certamly  decided  in  the  course  of  four  trials, 
Take  ihe  letters  a  and  d  and  write  down  all  the 
combinations  that  can  be  formed  ot  four  letters, 
as  follows: 


a  a  a  a 

a  a  a  b 

a  a  b  a 

a  a  b  b 


a  b  a  a 
a  b  a  b 
a  b  b  a 
ab  b  b 


b  a  a  a 

b  a  a  b 

b  a  b  a 

b  a  b  b 


b  b  a  a 

b  b  a  b 

b  b  b  a 

b  b  b  b 


Now  let  A  denote  the  player  who  wants  tv%o 
points.  and  B  the  player  who  wants  three  pomts. 
Then  in  the  sixteen  combinations  every  combi- 
nation  in  which  a  occurs  twice  or  oftener 
represents  a  case  favorable  to  ^.  and  every 
combination  in  which  b  occurs  three  times  or 
oftener  represents  a  case  favorable  to  B»  Thus 
it  is  found  that  there  are  11  cases  fiavorable  to 
A,  and  5  cases  favorable  to  B;  and  since  these 
cases  are  all  equally  likely,  ^'s  chance  is  to  B's 
as  II  is  to  5. 
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proof  is  regarded  as  better  than  that 
of  Pascal. 

Having  thiis  originated  in  games 
of  chance,  the  science  of  probabili- 
ties  had  long  to  encounter  an 
obloquy,  hardly  yet  extinct,  due  to 
the  prevailing  idea  that  its  only  end 
was  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
calculations  of  gamblers.  But  as  is 
true  of  most  subjects  of  worth,  this 
science  needed  but  to  be  understood 
to  be  appreciated.  It  has  been 
called  for  in  every  department  of 
natural  science,  both  to  assist  in  dis- 
covery,  and  to  minimize  the  un- 
avoidable  errors  of  Observation.  Nor 
are  the  commercial  and  ocher  practi- 
cal  interests  of  life  less  indebted  to  it. 
Its  methods  are  used  in  Computing 
the  elements  employed  in  the  sub- 
jects of  annuities,  reversions,  assur- 
ances,  and  other  interests  depending 
upon  the  probable  duration  of  human 
life. 

The  Word  probability^  as  used  in 
mathematical  reasoning,  means  a 
number  less  than  unity,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
an  event  may  happen  or  fail,  to  the 
total  number  of  possible  ways,  each 
of  the  ways  being  equally  likely  to 
occur.  Absolute  certainty  for  an 
event  is  theretore  denoted  by  the 
degree  of  probability  1  ;  and  abso- 
lute certainty  against  an  event,  by 
the  degree  of  probability  0  for  it. 
The  probability  infavor  of  an  event 
or  against  it  is  such  a  proportion  of 
I  as  the  number  oi  favorable  or  un- 
favorable  cases,  respectively,  is  of 
the  total  number  of  cases,  all  the 
cases  being  considered  as  equally 
probable.  For  example,  if  an  event 
can  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail  in  b 
ways,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally 
likely  to  occur,  the  probability  of  its 

happening  is  ^  — 7  »  and  the  pro- 
bability of  its  failing  is  —j—,  •  Thus, 

if  there  be  in  a  bag  twenty-one  red 
and  thirteen  white  balls,  and  one  is 
to  be  drawn  out,  the  probability  that 


.21 
it  will  be  red  is        ,  and  that  it  will 

be  white  is  ^  .     Events  are  said  to 

34 
be  equally  probable  when  there  is  no 

reason  to  expect  any  one  rather  than 
any  other:  if  a  ball  is  to  be  drawn 
from  a  bag  which  is  known  to  con- 
tain  unknou^n  numbers  of  black  and 
white  balls,  and  none  of  any  other 
color,  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to 
expect  a  black  ball  as  a  white  one; 
hence,  as  either  a  black  or  a  white 
ball  must  be  chosen,  the  probability 
of  drawing  either  is  \y  for  there  are 
two  equally  likely  cases,  in  one  of 
which  the  event  happens,  and  in  the 
other  it  fails. 

In  astronomical  and  physical  re- 
searches  the  values  of  certain  ele- 
ments are  h-equentiy  obtained  by 
means  of  several  equations  which 
express  the  relations  existing  bet>*'een 
the  elements  only  approximately. 
The  approximate  equations  of  con- 
dition  are  derived  from  a  series  of 
observations  or  experiments,  all  of 
which  are  necessarily  liable  to  certain 
errors.  Such  errors  may  be  pro- 
duced  by  well  understood  causes, 
which  may  be  removed  from  the 
observations  by  the  application  of 
computed  corrections.  such  as  the 
effect  of  temperature  upon  the  length 
of  rods  used  in  measuring  a  base  line, 
or  a  known  discrepancy  between  the 
length  of  the  rods  and  the  Standard 
of  measure;  or  they  may  arise  from 
numerous  causes,  the  effect  of  which 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  physical  investigation.  Of  the 
latter  are  the  errors  in  levelling 
which  arise  from  sudden  expansions 
and  contractions  of  the  instrumenta 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  wind  or  the 
changing  refractions  of  the  atmos- 
phere,  but  more  than  all,  from  the 
imperfections  of  the  touch  and  sight 
of  the  observer,  which  render  it  im- 
possible  for  him  to  handle  bis  instru- 
ments  delicately,  or  to  keep  them 
continually  in  adjustment.  The 
theory  of  probabilities  affords  one  of 
the  best  methods  for  combining  the 
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equations  involving  these  errors  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  values  of  the 
required  quantities  will  be  affected 
with  the  least  errors.  It  is  found 
that  the  probable  error  will  be'  least 
when  the  sum  of  the  Squares  of  the 
errors  is  a  minimum,  and  the  method 
s  therefore  known  as  that  of  least 
Squares,  one  of  the  most  useful  that 
has  been  furnished  by  mathematics 
for  the  advancement  of  the  physical 
Sciences. 

The  Method  of  Least  Squares 

is  thus  Seen  to  be  a  special  subject  of 
the  theory  of  probabilities.     It  is  the 
application  of  that  theory  to  the  re- 
sults  of  Observation.     The.  honor  of 
the  first  Statement  of  this  method  of 
correction  is  due  to  Legendre,  who, 
in  1806,  proposed  it  as  an  "advan- 
tageous  and   convenient  method  of 
adjusting     observations. "        In     his 
work  on  comets,  Legendre  gave  ex- 
amples  of  its  application  to  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet  and 
to  the  form  of  a  meridian  section  of 
the  earth.     He  calied  it  the  methode 
des   moindres    qtiarres.       In     1809 
Gauss  deduced  the  law  of  probability 
of  error,  and  from  it  gave  a  füll  de- 
velopment    of    the    method.       His 
demonstration    is  based  on  the  hy- 
pothesis   that    '*the    most    probable 
value  of  a  quantity  which  is  observed 
directly   several    times,    with    equal 
care,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
measurements.  *  **  This  is  the  simplest 
case  of  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  probabilities   in  determining   the 
most  probable  mean,  or  average,  of 
a  great  number  of  observed  results  in 
general  physics  and  practical  astron- 
omy.     To  take  a  numerical  illustra- 
tion,  let   the   four  measurements  of 
the  length  of  a  line  give  the  values 
720.2,  720.3,  720.4,  and  720.5  feet; 
then  the  arithmetical  mean,   720.35 
feet,  is  recognized  as  the  most  prob- 
able value  of  the  length  of  the  line, 
since  the  mathematicad  probability  of 

•  Professor  Mansßeld  Merriman.     Method  of 
Uast  Squares,  p.  22. 


this  result  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other.  Again,  if  thirty  measure- 
ments of  an  angle,  with  a  theodolite, 
give  results  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
which  is  27°  13'  46",  and  if  there  is 
the  same  probability  that  the  error  of 
this  result  is  greater  than  2"  that 
there  is  of  its  being  less  than  2", 
then  2"  is  the  probable  mean  result 
obtained.* 

The   law   of  probability   of  error 
applies   also   to   the   phenomena    of 


*  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the 
methods  and  formulae  of  least  Squares  to  the 
adjustment  and  comparison  of  observations, 
consider  the  following  twenty-four  measure- 
ments of  an  angle  of  the  primary  triangulation 
of  the  United  States  Coast-Survey,  made  at  the 
Station  Pocasset  in  Massachusetts,  and  recorded 
in  the  Report  for  1854: — 


Observations, 

V 

v" 

116^43^44^^45 

5.19 

26.94 

50.   55 

-0.91 

.83 

50.   95 

-1.31 

1.72 

48.   90 

0.74 

.55 

49.  20 

0.44 

.19 

48.   85 

0.79 

.63 

47.   40 

2.24 

5.02 

47.   75 

1.89 

3.57 

51.   05 

-1.41 

2.00 

47.   85 

1.79 

3.20 

50.   60 

-0.96 

.92 

48.   45 

1.19 

1.42 

51.   75 

-2.11 

4.45 

49.   00 

0.64 

.41 

52.  a5 

-2.71 

7.34 

51.   30 

—1.66 

2.75 

51.   05 

-1.41 

2.00 

51.   70 

-2.06 

4.24 

1                     49.   05 

0.59 

.35 

50.   55 

—0.91 

.83 

49.   25 

0.39 

.15 

46.   75 

2.89 

8.35 

49.   25 

0.39 

.15 

53.   40 

-3.76 

14.14 

^=116°43^49.^'64 

1>^=92.15 

To  determine  the  probable  error  of  the 
arithmetical  mean,  the  most  probable  value  of 
the  angle  is  first  found  by  adding  all  the  obser- 
vations, and  dividing  the  sura  by  twenty-four; 
this  gives  116°  43^  49.^64.  From  this  mean 
value,  z,  each  Observation  is  subtracted,  the 
difference  being  placed  in  the  column  headed  v. 
The  Squares  of  these  quantities  are  placed  in 
the  column  Keaded  z^,  and  the  sum  of  these 
Squares,  2z^   (93.  15),  is  obtained.     Then  it  is 
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social  and  political  science.  In  a 
table  taken  from  Gould's  Statistics, 
New  York,  1869,  is  given  a  compari- 
son  of  the  theoretical  and  observed 
heights  of  18,750  soldiers,  including 
men  of  all  nativities  and  ages.  By 
arranging  these  men  in  groups, 
according  to  their  heights,  there  were 
found  to  be  few  dwarfs  and  few 
giants,  and  the  number  in  different 
groups  closely  agree  with  the  theo- 
retical distribution  required  by  the 
law  of  probability.  Numerous  com- 
parisons  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Quetelet  and  others, 
which  clearly  establish  that  statu re 
and  other  proportions  of  the  body 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  probabil- 
ity of  error;  the  same  is  also  true  of 
intellect.  By  a  discussion  of  social 
statistics,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  the  mean  type  of  humanity, 
not  merely  in  physical  proportion, 
but  in  intellect,  capacity,  judgment, 
and  desires.  *'The  average  man,*' 
says  Quetelet,  *  'is  for  a  nation  what 
the  center  of  gravity*  is  for  a  body: 
to  the  consideration  of  this  are  re- 
ferred  all  the  phenomena  of  equilib- 
rium."  The  value  of  the  Statistical 
method  as  applied  to  social  and  polit- 
ical science  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated.  "Without  its  aid  social 
life,  or  the  history  of  life  and  death, 
could  not  be  conceived  at  all,  or  only 

found  that  the  probable  error  of  a  Single  Obser- 
vation is 

r  ^  0.6745  J^^J^  -,  1  //  35  ; 
and  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  is 
^  ^  _I?f  =  0/^  28.t 

Hence  the  final  value  of  the  angle  is  116° 
43*49  "64  i  o/'aS  ;  that  is,  the  precision  of  the 
mean  of  these  twenty-four  observalions  is  such 
that  the  mean  value  differs  from  the  true  value 
of  the  anf^le  by  less  than  o."28. 

t  For  proof  of  these  formulse.  see  Method  of 
Least  Squares,  by  Merriraan.  or  any  work  on 
least  Squares  or  geodesy. 

*  If  equal  weights  be  applied  to  a  number  of 
points  in  space,  the  center  of  gravity  is  a  point 
so  placed  that  the  sum  of  the  •  Squares  of  its 
distance  from  all  the  points  is  a  minimum. 


in  the  most  superficial  manner. 
Without  it  we  could  never  attain  to 
any  clear  ideas  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  we  could  never  hope  for 
any  solid  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition or  prospects.  Without  its  aid 
sanitary  measures,  and  even  medicine, 
would  be  powerless.  Without  it  the 
politician  and  the  philanthropist 
would  alike  be  wandering  over  a 
trackless  desert."* 

The  above  illustrations  merely  in- 
dicate  the  general  nature  and  object 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  since 
they  involve  only  the  most  elemen- 
tary  principles  in  the  consideration  of 
the  simplest  observations,  which  are 
made  directly.  But  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  case  of  indirect 
observations,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  most  probable  values  of  quanti- 
ties  by  measurements  on  fundions  of 
those  quantities.  Any  number  of 
quantities  may  be  considered  and  the 
computations  become,  in  many  cases, 
very  complicated,  involving  the  use 
of  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. 

Wm,  /.   Kerr, 

University  of  Utah. 


TheElector  and  the  Farmer. 
— An  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  at 
the  same  time  filled  the  ecclesiastical 
office  of  archbishop,  gave  expression 
on  one  occasion  to  some  most  ter- 
rible  oaths.  A  farmer,  who  was 
close  by,  exhibited  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment  at  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence,  and  was  asked  why  he  was  so 
surprised.  He  replied,  **my  sur- 
prise  is  caused  by  hearing  an  arch- 
bishop swear." 

"I  do  not  swear  as  archbishop," 
responded  the  Elector,  "but  as 
prince. ' ' 

"But,  your  worship,**  answeredthe 
farmer,  "if  the  prince  goes  to  the 
devil,  what  will  become  of  the  arch- 
bishop?" C. 

•  Professor  William  Spottiswoode.  Van  Nös- 
trand's  Engineering  Magazine^  vol.  xix.. 
p.406. 
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^^JECT-MATTER — THE  STAND- 
POINT. 

^Well,  my  boy,  what  can  I  do  for 
70\i  this  morning?' ' 

"Oh,  Brother  Maeser,  Tm  utterly 
discouraged.  I  think  I'd  better  go 
home.  I  don*t  know  anything,  and 
ril  never  be  able  to  leam  anything. 
I  did  think  I  knew  a  little  something 
when  I  left  home,  but  when  I  get 
into  the  classes  here,  they*re  so  far 
advanced,  and  everything  I  did 
know  leaves  me,  and  I  sit  there 
lookmg  on  stupid,  and  can't  say  a 
Word,  or  understand  a  question  that's 
put  to  me.  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.     TU  have  to  go  home." 

"My  dear  boy," — with  a  caress- 
ing  touch  of  the  hand — "you  have 
learned  the  first  great  lesson,  and 
I'mglad  you  have  learned  it  so  well. 
This  is  the  Lord's  way  of  starting  a 
Student  in  aright.  Be  thankful  that 
you  have  learned  so  soon  that  you 
know  nothing.  No  Student  can  re- 
main  here  long  who  does  not  learn 
the  lesson  ol  humility.  Even  if  he 
could,  he  never  would  be  a  real 
Student.  Go  now,  my  dear  boy; 
make  the  Lord  your  friend.  The 
%ht  will  soon  begin  to  shine,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  a  new 
World/' 

How  many  times  this  little  scene 
has  been  enacted  in  Brother  Maeser*  s 
private  Office!  Hundreds  of  young 
people  in  this  territory  will  recall 
such  an  interview  as  the  turning 
point  in  their  lives. 

But    this    experience    is     by    no 

means  peculiar  to  any  one  school  in 

Zion.       Eiders    in    the    missionary 

field  must  begin  in  the  same  way,  if 

the  Lord  is  to  make  any  use  of  their 

talents.     Is  there,  in  fact,  any  place 

in  the  Church   that  a  man  can  fill 

without  this  lesson  of  humility?    Nor 

^  it  generally  enough  to  be  humbled 

once.    Latter-day  Saints  need  to  visit 

themselves — every    little    while, — in 

the  private  office   of  the  Spirit   of 


Truth,  and  learn  the  lesson  over 
again.  I  am  convinced  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Eiders  that  preach  be- 
fore  the  Latter-day  Saints,  should 
at  this  very  writing  take  the  füll, 
heroic  dose.  We  are  too  well  satis- 
fied  with  ourselves  as  preachers.  I 
have  Said  many  uncomplimentary 
things  in  this  line  of  thought.  Let 
me  be  candid.  I  am  preaching  to 
myself  The  tendency  to  feel  satis- 
fied  and  pleased  with  one*s  seif  is  so 
insidious  that  I  aim  directly  at  it.  I 
want  to  kill  your  vanity  and  my  own. 
I  am  severe  because  I  feel  nothing 
short  of  severity  will  reach  me. 

Years  ago,  returning  from  a  mission, 
I  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Taber- 
nacle.  I  said  some  beautiful  things. 
More  than  one  of  my  hearers  con- 
firmed  me  in  this  view.  But  there 
was  one  who  told  me  the  truth  in 
two  short  sentences,  viz:  that  I  had 
trampled  over  everything  generally, 
and  reached  nowhere  in  particular. 
He  was  my  true  friend.  I  have  often 
pondered  his  rebuke  since,  and  find 
I  am  in  a  numerous  Company,  but 
unlike  him,  without  the  moral 
courage  to  be  "cruel  in  order  to  be 
kind." 

"How  long,"  says  the  young 
missionary,  ."did  I  hold  out  this 
time?" 

"Twenty-four  minutes." 

*  'Well,  that'  s  encouraging.  That'  s 
ten  minutes  better  than  I  did  last 
time.     I'm  growing." 

Before  the  Eider  returns  he 
has  learned  to  * '  hold  them  * '  an 
hour,  and  alas!  for  the  poor  Saints 
in  the  Valleys  thereafter  I  I  say 
a/as/  for  it  is  the  Eider  who  thus 
measures  his  growth  that  needs 
most  of  all  to  learn  again  the  great 
lesson  of  the  Student.  Candidly, 
brethren,  let  us  recognize,  once  for 
all,  that  it  is  no  evidence  of  preach- 
ing that  a  man  can  occupy  the  time. 
More  miseries  are  often  inflicted 
upon  a  congregation  in  these  desul- 
tory  talks,  than  the  preacher  is 
given  years  to  atone  for.  '  *  Momentous 
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times,"  '*peculiar  people,*'  "inthese 
the  last  days  when/*etc.,  etc., — how 
the  vagrant  phrases  loom  up  in  the 
distance  and  come  trooping  this  way 
when  memory's  door  is  opened! 

Tramps,  wesay,are  individuals  out 
of  human  relation — specks  of  float- 
ing  humanity  that  collect  in  police 
eddies  for  a  single  night  then  scatter 
again.  Now,  some  minds  open, 
upon  occasions,  just  like  such  police 
stations;  tuming  loose  whole  beggar- 
ly  hosts  of  tramp  ideas — ideas  out 
of  rational  relation.  But  enough  of 
this.  The  reader  may  well  say:  It  is 
easy  to  find  fault:  show  us  the  better 
way. 

This  is  exactly  the  task  I  set  be- 
fbre  myself.  But  I  claim  no  special 
qualification  for  the  work.  I  do  not 
set  up  for  teacher.  I  merely  invite 
my  brethren  to  join  me  in  thinking 
aloud  on  these  matters.  My  only 
qualification  is  an  unbounded  feith 
that  there  is  a  better  way,  and  I  can 
find  it  by  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Father  Smith,  in  the  vision,  was 
told  by  the  angel  to  walk  through 
the  mountain.  "Impossible,'*  cried 
the  venerable  patriarch,  "can  a 
human  being  pass  through  a  granite 
w-all!" 

"■Look,"  replied  the  angel,  "do 
you  see  one  step  before  you?  Take 
it,  then.*'  And  when  he  did  so, 
there  were  two  steps  before  him,  and 
he  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountain,  which  proved  to  be  only  a 
cloud. 

The  mountain  before  me  is  the  sub- 
jecl  matter  for  sermons.  I  penetrate 
but  dimly  as  yet.  But,  one  step  is 
clear — the  Standpoint  from  which  all 
subject-matter  is  to  be  viewed.  Let 
US  take  this  step,  resolutely  trusting 
that  the  way  will  be  opened  further. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  try  to 
sense  how  important  is  the  stand- 
point  to  a  proper  comprehension  of 
any  subject  that  can  claim  human 
attention.  Let  a  photographer  ex- 
pose  his  sensitive  plate  for  but  an 
instant,  then  move  his  camera  to 
complete    the   exposure,    and    what 


kind  of  a  picture  will  he  produce? 
But  this  is  only  in  the  case  of  an 
inert  piece  of  glass.  The  human  eye, 
it  may  be  urged,  adjusts  itself  instant- 
ly  to  every  change.  This  may  be 
true  in  slight  changes.  But  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  utter  confusion  even 
to  the  human  eye,  from  a  change  of 
base.  Let  a  writer  begin  a  splendid 
description  from  one  point  of  view, 
and  then,  without  waming  to  the 
reader,  finish  it  fi^om  another,  and 
utter  bewilderment  is  the  result. 

No  two  persons  ever  saw  the  same 
rainbow,  nor,  indeed,  did  any  one 
person  for  two  consecutive  minutes, 
unless  he  stood  stock  still;  for  if  he 
moved  but  an  inch,  the  combined 
refraction  fi*om  an  entirely  different 
set  of  rain-drops  brought  a  new 
rainbow  to  his  eye.  For  a  similar 
reason  no  two  persons  ever  see  the 
same  identical  landscape,  even  though 
the  powers  behind  the  eye  be  equal, 
which  is  never  the  case.  One  step 
disarranges  the  whole.  We  may  not, 
indeed,  become  sensible  of  the  foct, 
but  that  the  view  is  changed,  will 
readily  be  admitted  by  any  one  that 
has  climbed  a  mountain  and  stopped 
occasionally  to  look  behind  him.  At 
every  pause  for  breath  new  effects 
are  sprung  upon  his  surprised  vision 
and  old  ones  have  faded  from  sig^t. 

NoWjifin  any  description,  narration, 
drama,  poem,  painting  or  other  pro- 
duct  requiring  the  co-ordination  or 
sub-ordination  of  parts,  there  be 
found  want  of  cleärness,  expressive- 
ness,  or  power  to  move  the  feelings, 
and  this,  too,  while  we  confess  that 
talent  and  perhaps  even  genius  has 
produced  the  work,  the  fault  may 
usually  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
unity.  Our  minds  are  distracted  by 
conflicting  purposes.  But  what 
caused  this  want  of  unity?  Confusion 
in  the  Standpoint  of  the  artist.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  if  the  stand- 
point  is  once  correctiy  taken  and 
persistently  maintained,  half  the  work 
is  done. 

But  what  is  a  correct  standpoint^ 
Now,  if  no  two  persons  viewing  the 
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same  object  can  see  it  exactly  alike, 
even  though  they  themselves  be 
alike — ^which  is  impossible — ^whose 
point  of  view  shall  we  say  is  the 
correct  one?  And  if  we  selected  one, 
would  not  the  very  Standpoint  thus 
assumed  in  making  the  decision  be 
dlsputed  at  once?  The  fact  is,  the 
differences  and  disputations  rife 
among  mankind,  could  be  harmon- 
ized,  if  such  a  thing  were  desirable, 
only  by  casting  every  human  being 
in  the  same  mould,  and  making  all 
human  beings  thus  cast,  stand  in  the 
same  pair  of  shoes. 

Now,  what  is  so  obvious  in  the 
material  world  concerning  the  stand- 
p)oint  and  its  relation  to  the  product, 
IS  equally  true,  though  perhaps  less 
obvious,  in  the  thought-world — the 
realm  of  ideas.«  In  the  former  the 
feculty  engaged  is  the  natural  eye,  in 
the  latter  the  eye  of  the  mind.  And 
as  there  is  with  the  natural  eye  much 
more  uniformity  than  with  the  mind's 
eye,  since  men  generally  agree  as  to 
color,  form  and  extension,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  differences  among 
mankind  chiefly  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  belief,  and  this  is  the 
case.  Ten  thousand  winds  of  vary- 
ing  force  and  directions  playing  upon 
the  ocean  do  not  produce  more 
choppy  waves  and  ripples  upon  its 
glassy  bosom  than  do  the  agitations 
of  thought  and  emotion  upon  the 
mind  of  mankind.  And  as  on  the 
ocean,  forces  arise  which  drive  all 
Opposition  before  them,  so  ,philoso- 
phies  spring  forth  that  lead  mankind 
irresistibly  in  a  single  direction.  But 
not  for  long;  both  in  due  time,  are 
stopped,  and,  this,  too,  by  finite 
shores:  the  first  by  barriers  they 
cannot  surmount,  the  second  by 
phenomena  they  cannot  explain. 

Here  it  will  be  profitable  to  en- 
quire  why  it  is  that  one  man*s  views 
prevail  over  those  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  reason  will  be  found  in  two 
circumstances.  First,  his  stand-point 
is  more  nearly  correct  than  theirs. 
They  concede  this  because  it  explains 
phenomena,  their*s  cannot.    Second, 


he  has  the  persistence  not  to  leave 
his  point  of  view.  This  is  his  center 
and  he  strives  to  make  all  know- 
ledge,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  re- 
volve  about  it.  Orbit  after  orbit  is 
created  as  this  philosopher  reaches 
out  and  draws  floating,  cometary 
truths  within  the  attraction  of  the 
new  System.  For  the  first  few  orbits 
outward  things  move  harmoniously 
and  apparentiy  according  to  fixed 
law;  but  strangely  enough,  many  of 
the  truths  thus  fixed  revolve  equally 
well  around  a  rival  system.  The 
fact  is  that  truth,  contrary  to  many 
wise  old  saws,  accommodates  itself 
much  better  to  a  theory,  even  a 
false  theory,  than  does  error.  For 
truth,  like  a  faceted  diamond,  shines 
fi-om  every  face  and  angle,  while 
error,  which  may  be  counted  the 
diamond' s  charcoal  counterpart, 
shines  not  at  all,  and  is  serviceable 
only  as  a  foil  against  the  rays  of 
truth  not  wanted. 

The  philosopher  now,  if  he  would 
die  an  honest  man,  must  needs  die 
early,  ere  his  theories  have  reached 
remoter  connections;  otherwise  his 
venerable  age  will  be  given  to  the 
disreputable  trickery  of  bolstering 
an  artificial  System;  of  straining 
facts,  suppressing  daylight  truths, 
and  inventing  unheard-of  devices 
and  explanations  to  keep  men's  faith 
in  a  light  which  so  far  as  etemity  is 
concerned  is  as  ephemeral  as  a  sky- 
rocket. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  importance  of  the 
stand-point?  Much.  I  desire  there- 
by  to  show  that  the  leaming  and 
wisdom  which  sway  the  world  now 
this  way  now  that,  are,  in  fact,  only 
the  judgments  of  fallible  men,  from 
finite  stand-points;  that  what  passes 
for  truth  in  philosophy,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  aspect  things  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher;  that, 
consequently,  there  may  be  as  many 
philosophies  passing  for  true  as  there 
are  philosophies  with  different  points 
of  view;  that  truth  shines  in  all 
directions  thereby  frequentiy  g^ving 
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credence  to  each  of  many  diverse 
beliefs;  that,  in  consequence,  the 
opinions  of  mankind  revolve  in  orbits 
which  cross  and  recross  and  inter- 
lock  in  such  a  multitude  of  intri- 
cacies,  that  did  each  leave  a  luminous 
track  behind  it,  there  would  be  pre- 
sented  a  tangle  past  the  power  of 
angels  to  unravel;  and  that  when 
these  opinions  for  any  given  period 
revolve  mostly  in  a  similar  direction, 
it  is  owing  to  one  (or  both)  of  two 
causes;  either  (i)  a  new  and  cor- 
recter  stand-point  has  been  found,  i. 
e.,  one  which  harmonizes  a  greater 
number  of  things,  or  (2)  a  more  de- 
termined  eftort  is  made  by  the  arts 
of  sophistry  to  make  things  fit  an 
old  stand-point.  From  all  which  we 
may  justly  conclude,  first,  that  the 
thing  of  most  importance  in  entering 
upon  a  subject  is  the  correctness  of 
the  stand-point;  and  second,  that  he 
who  would  influence  his  fellow-men, 
must  not  desert  his  stand-point; 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  must  not  be  desultory  or 
scatter-brained. 

But  enough  of  abstractions.  Let 
US  consider  a  few  concrete  examples 
and  see  whether  they  illustrate  the 
foregoing  deductions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of 
the  development  of  science.  One  of 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  held 
that  water  or  rather  the  ocean  is  the 
source  of  all  life,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal,  including  even  man.  Also  that 
the  earth  has  been  built  by  the  ocean 
and  is  constantly  being  changed  by 
it. 

Surely,  says  the  reader,  such  a 
Standpoint  must  have  been  taken  by 
a  sheer  guess.  By  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was,  for  that  day  a 
glorious  conception.  So  far  from 
being  a  guess,  it  took  keen  Observa- 
tion and  close  reasoning  to  discover 
that  all  things  visible  on  the  earth 
were  a  unit  with  the  ocean  as  a 
center.  It  is  marvelous,  indeed, 
what  things  may  be  explained  from 
such  a  point  of  view.  There  can  be 
no  Vegetation  without  water.    Deserts 


are  but  the  neglected  children  of  the 
great  mother  of  all — ^the  ocean. 
The  earth — is  it  not  being  eaten 
away  by  the  waves,  and  moved  hither 
and  thither  by  the  rains?  Even  man 
— does  he  not  quickly  perish  when 
water  is  withheld  from  \i\vv?.  And 
seven-eighths  of  his  body  is  water. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  theory 
found  believers? 

But  another  philosopher  arose  who 
pointed  out  that  the  ocean  is  but  the 
servant  of  a  greater  power — the  sun. 
All  the  facts  which  lent  themselves  so 
readily  to  the  first  System,  now  re- 
volved  equally  well  around  the  new 
stand-point.  And  since  that  day, 
how  the  center  of  things  has  shifted 
and  changed!  The  last  generation 
has  gone  mad  over  the  Darwinian 
stand-point — evolution.  Curiously 
enough  this  latest  rerutn  omnium 
mater  is  closely  allied  to  the  first, 
diflfering  only  in  keener  penetration. 
Somewhere  in  the  boundless  deep, 
says  the  science  of  today,  a  proto- 
plasmic  speck  found  itself  and  began 
forthwith  to  evolute!  Thus  again 
men  believe  that  all  things  came  from 
the  ocean,  including  the  lords  of 
creation  themselves.  How  like 
children  with  wise  old  heads  must 
these  sage  philosophers  appear  to 
the  angels — disposing  and  arranging 
the  works  of  creation,  as  if  they 
were  the  furniture  of  a  doll-house,  to 
suit  now  this  whim,  now  that! 

But  evolution  has  Struck  the  rock. 
Like  all  other  Systems  it  has  stranded 
on  a  finite  shore,  unable  to  encom- 
pass  even  one  little  globule  of  space, 
the  planet  on  which  we  live.  A 
System  that  cannot  harmonize  the 
few  scattered  facts  which  man  in  his 
short  years  of  mortal  life  can  gather 
— how  can  it  be  depended  upon  to 
explain  the  universe? 

A  new  stand-point  is  needed — 
one  as  far  from  this  earth  as  the 
Pleiades.  In  astronomy  the  world 
long  ago  gave  up  the  notion  that 
w^e  are  the  center  of  the  universe; 
but  the  same  absurdity  remains  yet 
to    be    abandoned    in     philosophy. 
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Only  from  the  summit  of  eternity 
can  the  works  of  creation  be 
viewed  in  their  true  relations. 
But  how  shall  mortals  attain  this 
summit'*  Only  by  the  revelations  ol 
the  Master  Builder.  If  he  has  not 
revealed  such  a  stand -point  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  then  the  world 
niust  yet  wait  for  the  true  science  of 
world-building. 

Such  is  the  babel  of  unrealized 
theories  that  has  scattered  mankind 
intellectually.  But  what  of  the  scat- 
tering  of  mankind  spiritually?  A 
thousand-fold  more  numerous  and 
fantastic  have  been  the  stand -points 
in  this  domain.  From  the  same  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  and  earth  and 
sea  and  light  and  darkness  and  life 
and  death,  what  diverse  religions 
have  Sprung!  Surely  I  need  draw 
no  illustration  from  what  are  called 
Pagan  beliefs;  enough  if  I  devote  a 
Paragraph  to  the  sects  professihg  to 
believe  in  the  one  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  foUow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  one  Savior  of  the 
World. 

Here  then  is  the  one  broad  stream 
of  divine  truth,  the  Bible,  enlarged 
and  enforced  at  intervals  down  the 
Valley  of  time,  by  new  fountains  and 
rills.  And  here,  too,  along  its  banks 
are  a  thousand  diverse  sects,  draw- 
ing  more  diversities  than  unities  from 
this  same  stream.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation  of  it?  Not  to  carry  the 
%ure  further,  how  can  divine  truth 
be  made  to  support  such  varying  and 
opposite  opinions?  Only  for  the 
same  reason  that  similar  truths  in 
nature  have  supported  in  turn  all  the 
theories  of  science.  Truth,  as  be- 
fore  remarked,  shines  from  all  sides. 
Half  its  rays  intercepted  or  unheed- 
ed,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  He — 
dangerous  because  it  still  passes  for 
truth.  But  how,  on  the  other  band, 
can  men  draw  such  opposite  Systems 
from  the  same  source  of  truth?  Just 
as  philosophers  can  from  the  same 
&cts  in  nature  support  antagonistic 
theories. 

It  is  simply   the  question  of  the 


stand-point  again.  Every  distinct 
sect  in  Christendom  means  merely 
the  aspect  of  thines  divine  as  pre- 
sented  to  the  spintual  eye  of  the 
founder.  Having  selected  his  point 
of  view,  he  proceeds  to  marshal  the 
sacred  writings  into  line  with  it  as 
best  he  can.  He  soon  finds  it  im- 
possible  to  unify  the  Scriptures.  First 
class  passages  bend  readily;  second 
class  need  much  twisting;  Üiird  class 
require  acrobatic  feats  in  exegesis; 
all  other  passages  will  not  bend  at 
all,  so  he  dubs  them  mysteries. 

He  is  now  ready  to  go  forth  and 
convert  the  world !  What  his  share 
of  souls  will  be  depends  upon  his 
enthusiasm,  his  combativeness,  and 
his  persistence.  Soon  he  will  have  a 
lot  of  eiders  about  him,  who, '  'though 
vanquished,  yet  can  argue  still." 
And  now,  behold,  there  is  noise  in 
the  land.  The  air  is  füll  of  writhing 
and  contorted  scripture.  The  peo- 
ple  take  sides,  and  shout  and  sing 
and  pray  and  sprinkle  and  pour  and 
baptize!  The  air  vibrates  to  halle- 
lujah  and  damnation  enough  to 
arouse  spirits  of  every  stripe  and 
color.  But  many  people  go  away 
disgusted  with  this  jangle  and  wrangle 
of  interpretation.  Then  comes  a 
Wesley  with  a  new  creed,  also  from 
the  Bible,  specially  adapted  to  cap- 
ture  this  emotional  class.  There  re- 
mains  then  the  **submerged  tenth." 
These  are  hunted  in  slums  and  gut- 
ters  by  drums  and  tambourines.  How 
it  makes  one's  ears  buzz  to  picture 
all  this  sanctifying  strife! 

And  there  can  be  no  end.  Learned 
men  only  add  learned,  but  still 
human,  stand-points  to  complicate 
the  difficulty.  What  Tom  Paine 
Said  is  literally  true:  **If  thou  dost 
not  believe  as  thy  neighbor  doth, 
what  is  it  but  a  proof  that  thy  neigh- 
bor doth  not  believe  as  thou  dost? 
And  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
can  decide  between  ye. ' ' 

Nor  is  there.  For,  unlike  the 
differences  in  science,  whose  subject- 
matter  is  here  on  earth  for  re-exami- 
nation,  religious  disputations  tum  on 
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what  will  transpire  in  another  world; 
and  every  disputant  is  quite  ready  to 
await  the  trump  of  Gabriel. 

And  yet  what  is  all  this  strife  but  a 
multiplied  proof  of  man-made  re- 
ligions!  Systems  whose  ability  to 
fulfill  the  promises  made  to  mortals 
is  no  greater  than  their  power  to 
influenae  the  stars!  Shall  the  Scrip- 
tures  be  counted  contradictory  then, 
that  they  occasion  all  this  confusion? 
To  hold  such  a  view  is  to  discredit 
their  divinity.  No;  there  must  be 
some  key  to  the  whole,  some  stand- 
point  from  which  every  revelation 
harmonizes  with  every  other  revela- 
tion. This  stand-point,  like  the 
other  referred  to  above,  can  be 
known  to  man  only  by  the  Divine 
Author's  revealing  it.  This  He  has 
done  in  our  dispensation.  To  us  is 
given  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
heaven  and  earth.  We  have  been 
made  to  see  the  stand-point  whence 
the  works  of  etemity  issue. 

But  the  novelty  of  possessing  has 
satisfied  us.  We  have  put  off  the 
day  of  exploring.  Outside  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  '*confound 
the  wise' '  among  the  sects,  we  have 
not  sought  these  *'hidden  treasures." 
But  when  they  shall  be  sought  and 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  world 
there  will  be  such  a  revolution  as  will 
"make  all  things  new.** 

This  is  the  Standpoint  the  Eider 
must  ever  keep  in  view.  Whatever 
be  his  topic,  he  must  seek  to  see  it 
as  God  sees  it — from  the  summit  of 
eternity;  and  not  as  man  seesit,  amid 
the  fog  and  smoke  of  mortality.  So 
viewed,  the  Fall  becomes  a  blessing 
and  the  Atonement  a  natural  sequence; 
the  trials  of  adversity  and  the  pangs 
of  death  are  mercies  in  disguise,  and 
wealth  and  pampered  ease  ofttimes 
curses. 

One  of  our  visitors  viewing  the 
Temple  made  the  Observation  that 
there  seems  to  be  ages  of  anticipation 
in  every  representative  act  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  This  remark  falls 
Short  of  the  füll  truth.     There  should 


be  eternities  of  anticipation  in  every 
representative  act. 

It  was  this  lofty  Standpoint  that 
made  Christ  incomprehensible  to  the 
Jews.  When  He  closed  His  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  it  was  not  some 
earthly  ideal  He  held  up  for  emula- 
tion,  but  Said  He:  "Be  ye  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perlect." 
Probably  this  stand-point  has  never 
been  more  tersely  stated  than  by 
Joseph  Smith:  '"As  man  is,  God  once 
was;  as  God  is,  man  may  be,  *  *  Ex- 
panded  and  worked  out  in  all  its 
relations,  this  is  the  key  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  stand-point 
whence  all  Scripture  becomes  con- 
sistent  and  intelligible,  is  likewise  the 
stand-point  whence  all  true  science 
harmonizes.  Herbert  Spencer,  after 
fifty  years  of  attempting  to  construct 
a  universe  without  a  God,  comes  to 
this  sublime  conclusion:  **Amid  all 
mysteries,  there  remains  one  absolute 
certainty :  we  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  the  Infinite  and  Etemal  Energy, 
from  whom  all  things  proceed." 

It  has  been  counted  the  most 
glorious  achievement  of  this  age  of 
science  that  the  forces  of  nature 
known  as  sound,  heat,  light,  electri- 
city,  etc.,  are  demonstrated  to  be 
only  varying  manifestations  of  the 
one  great  force  which  Spencer  calls 
the  * 'infinite  and  etemal  energy'*  of 
the  universe.  But  all  this  is  revealed 
in  the  eighty-eighth  section  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  It  is  more- 
over  pointed  out  that  the  power  of 
intelligence,  known  to  psychologists 
as  consciousness,  is  only  another 
manifestation  of  this  infinite  and 
eternal  energy;  that  this  force,  vari- 
ously  known  in  the  Bible  as  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  fact  the  etemal 
energy  that  gives  life  to  all  things 
that  are  in  a  State  of  development, 
and  is  the  motor-power  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

So  also  concerning  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  pronounced 
by  Tyndall  the  greatest  discovery  of 
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the  age.  Years  before,  Joseph  Smith 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  noth- 
ing can  be  created,  nothing  de- 
slroyed.  I  might  go  on  citing 
other  instances,  such  as  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  where  science  has  but 
recenüy  caught  up  with  revelation, 
but  I  will  content  myself  by  re- 
marking  that  in  spite  of  mighty 
truths  thus  made  piain,  some  of 
these  same  revelations  are  a  sealed 
bock  to  most  Latter-day  Saints, 
perhaps  to  all.  They  await  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  Zion's  youth, 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
shall  be  able  to  grasp  their  sublim - 
ities  and  be  prepared  to  apply  them 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion  let  us  glance  briefly 
at  the  Standpoints  Latter-day  Saints 
must  meet  in  the  thought- world.  In 
science  the  center  is  confessedly  un- 
stationary.  Every  scientist  holds 
himself  ready  to  adapt  his  point  of 
view  to  new  truth  whenever  it  shall 
come  Not  so  in  the  religious 
World.  Here  bigotry  reigns.  The 
Roman  Catholic  stand-point,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  science  or  reason,  be- 
comes  pitiiul;  which  is  probably  the 
explanation  of  why  that  church  ab- 
solutely  denies  the  right  of  reason  or 
science  to  question  it.  Note  now 
wherein  its  strength  lies.  While  in 
a  few  flexible  details  it  flatters  every 
populär  movement  by  concessions, 
it  maintains  its  central  heresies  with 
undeviating  consistency  and  dogged 
pertinacity.  Let  us  learn  froni  this 
church  the  lesson  not  to  leave  our 
moorings  for  speculative  excursions. 
The  Protestant  sects  have  never 
had  well-defined  stand-points.  The 
Calvinistic  wing  has,  it  is  true,  pretty 
strongly  intrenched  itself  behind  the 
cast-iron  doctrines  of  the  great  ex- 
pounder  of  predestination.  But 
these  doctrines  are  crumbling  now 
un  der  the  hammer  of  every  heretic 
who,  like  Briggs,  oares  to  strike  for 
.eason  and  common  sense.  The 
Wesley  wing  **rely  solely  on  the 
merits  of  J esus. ' '  Other  stand-point 
than  this  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 


cover.  But  as  long  as  men  are  found 
who  will  risk  an  easy  route  to  heaven 
this  creed  will  be  populär. 

''Religion  must  keep  pace  with 
science;  creedsareantedated.  Science 
must  be  the  Interpreter  of  religion 
also."  Such  is  the  way  the  sects 
are  now  tearing  loose.  And  "Mother 
Church' '  smiles  grimly,  knowing  füll 
well  that  a  routed  army  finds  no  time 
to  intrench  itself.  Again  we  should 
learn  the  lesson,  this  time  from  the 
weakness  of  fugitive  sects,  not  to 
desert  our  stand-point  even  in  an 
exhortation. 

The  controversy  of  the  future,  the 
great  religious  Gog  and  Magog,  will 
be  between  the  Latter-day  Saints 
and  the  Roman  Catholics.  No  need 
of  the  light  to  ask  the  darkness  what 
the  end  will  be.  But  in  the  mean- 
while  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  only  in  one  particular  do  we 
now  excel  them,  viz:  the  stand-point. 
In  power  and  resource  and  persist- 
ence  in  holding  this  stand-point,  we 
havescarcely  made  a  beginning,com- 
pared  with  them.         N,  L,  Nelson. 


Men  whom  Girls  dislike.  — 
The  man  who  thinks  women  are 
sweet,  but  brainless,  creatures. 

The  man  who  whispers  "sweet 
nothings"  because  it  is  too  much  of 
an  effort  for  him  to  think  of  sensible 
things  to  talk  about. 

The  man  who  persists  in  talking 
business  affairs  when  she  is  trying  to 
forget  them  and  would  rather  talk 
about  anything  eise. 

The  man  who  thinks  kisses  are  of 
less  value  than  banknotes. 

The  man  who  glories  in  sarcasm. 
And  he  is,  without  doubt,  hated 
more  vigorously  than  any  other  man 
on  the  whole  list. 


Do  not  deprecate  the  gift  which  you 
give,  nor  laud  immoderately  that 
which  is  received;  in  each  case  it  is 
the  sentiment  which  prompts  the  of- 
fering  that  is  vasdy  more  precious 
than  what  is  offered. 
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"Mid  luxuriant  vei^etaiion. 

In  the  tropic  regions  scen, 
4n  tbe  isle  of  Martinico, 

Lay  the.home  of  Josepbine. 

'Oay  had  almost  closed  her  portals. 

In  that  sultry  clime  and  warm, 
As  fiur  Josepbine  descended 

Marble  Steps  of  ancient  form. 

51owly  tbrough  the  flow'ring  shrub'ry. 

Breathing  the  perfume-laden  air, 
Where  the  breeze  is  gently  waving 

Myriad  blossoms  rieh  and  rare; 

Alone  she  wandered,  save  her  maid. 

Caroling  melodies  sweet; 
Then  breaking  the  deep'ning  stillness, 

With  her  ringing  laugh  complete. 

Suddenly  across  their  pathway 
Looroed  the  shadow,  bent  and  old, 

•Of  a  woman,  strangely  witch-like, 
Who  futurity  foretold. 

■In  her  eye  crept  looks  of  wonder 
As  she  scanned  the  young  girl's  palm, 

Tracing  in  the  rosy  outlines 
AU  the  future's  storm  and  calm. 

"The  flowers  'mong  thy  braids  are  bright, 
Yet  by  far  more  bright,  some  day, 

■Gems  of  a  royal  diadem, 
On  thy  noble  brow  wiil  lay." 

But  smiles  of  mocking  unbelief 

Slole  over  the  lovely  face; 
*'Nay,  smile  not.  for  bitter  sorrow 

Is  mingied  in  thy  stränge  fate." 

Sunset  was  slanting  o'er  the  lawn, 

Flowery  beauty  to  enhance; 
Jostphine  tripped  the  winding  path, 

Bordered  with  tropical  plants. 

The  rose-tint  deepened  on  her  cheek, 
As  she  saw  in  hammock-chair, 

Her  lover,  Viscount  Beauhamais,    ' 
Safe  sheltered  from  sunshine  glare. 

Deeply  intent  on  a  letter. 

He  heeded  nor  saw  her  not; 
Till  a  shower  of  fragrant  blossoms. 

By  the  open  page  were  caught. 

A  few  years  pabsed;  in  soulhern  France, 

Ina  chateau.  rieh  in  scene, 
By  her  husband's  side  reclining, 

Josepbine  again  is  seen. 

Gazing  with  maternal  fondness, 

A  mosthappy  tender  mien, 
At  her  children's  upturned  faces, 

Fair  Hortense  and  fond  Eugene. 


Years  sped  on;  their  flight  brought  changes, 

Such  as  time  alone  can  teil; 
Changes  strangely  sad  and  bitter, 

Happy  Josephine  befelL 

Day  was  softly,  gently  fading. 

Setting  sun's  last  ling'ring  rays 
Shone  on  glittering  domes  and  spires, 

Of  proud  Paris,  tbrough  the  haze. 

Few  the  beams  whose  brightness  entered, 

In  that  cheerless  pnson  cell, 
Where  in  hopeless  resignation. 

Josephine  is  forced  to  dwell. 

'Tis  not  Strange  her  pale  face  shadows, 

Deep  despondency  and  woe. 
For  the  dawning  of  toroorrow, 

Brings  her  execution'r's  blow. 

Mem'ry  backward  tums  in  silence, 
One  sad  farewell  glance  to  take 

In  the  mirror  Retrospection 
Oft  by  magic  seems  to  make. 

Vividly  the  scenes  of  girlhood, 
Crowd  around  her  thick  and  fast; 

Then  the  love  of  husband,  children— 
Blissfiil  dream  too  dear  to  last  1 

Mem'ry  brings  events  more  recant; 

Reconciled  they  each  became; 
For  around  bim  threat'ning  dangers, 

Through  the  Revolution  came. 

Then  a  deep-drawn  shudder  passes 
O  er  the  slender  drooping  form, 

As  before  her  mental  vision, 
That  most  fatal  scene  is  bome; 

He  among  that  fated  number. 

By  the  guillotine  to  fall — 
She  by  niffian  hands  dragged  onward. 

'Neath  a  gloomy  prison  wall. 

O'er  her  cheek  the  tears  fast  falling, 

As  in  mock'ry  flits  before 
Her  mind  that  weird  prediction, 

Made  in  happy  days  of  yore. 

Long  o'er  those  false  words  she  pondered, 
Sad  thoughts  with  bittemess  fraught; 

Till  a  messenger  came  in  haste, 
And  Joseph  ine  freedom  brought. 

Reunited  wilh  her  children, 

Mingling  wilh  gay  Paris' best; 
None  among  the  host  outrivalled, 

The  accompiished  Viscountcss. 

Such  was  her  life  when  first  she  met 

Napoleon,  gallant  and  brave; 
And  e'erlong  unto  another, 

She  again  her  heart's  love  gave. 
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Twfts  a  day  in  cold  December, 
But  the  crowd  tbat  onward  came, 

Heeded  not  but  quickly  entered. 
Tbe  Cathedra! .  Notre  Dame. 

There  were  many  who  assembled. 

To  witness  tbe  brilliant  scene, 
Of  the  conqueror,  coronated 

Napoleon  and  Josephine. 

Silence  reigned  in  tbat  vast  building. 

Scarce  a  movement  could  be  traced; 
As  upon  her  raven  tresses, 

The  imperial  crown  was  placed. 

Tears  were  trembling  on  her  lashes, 
Clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast; 

Once  more  flashes  back  tbe  waming, 
In  her  island  home  confessed. 

Even  now  the  witcb's  dark  glances, 
Seemed  to  meet  her  uptumed  eye; 

Tnere  was  only  tender  lovelight, 
From  her  noble  consort  by. 

'Tis  true  an  empress  diadem, 

Now  rests  upon  her  brow; 
And  at  the  sbrine  of  happiness. 

Sbe  once  more  stops  to  bow. 


Ah.  well  might  words  of  sadness  üall, 
From  those  Ups  with  pain  distrait; 

As  lone  she  sits  at  Malmaison. 
Reflecting  on  her  sad  £ate. 

The  breeze  that  fans  her  buming  brow, 
By  thousand  blossoms  caressed. 

Now  offers  its  fragrance  in  vain, 
To  the  broken  heart  oppressed. 

Through  calculating  policy. 

Her  place  another  is  giv'n; 
An  Empress  now  in  naught  but  name, 

Lone  forsaken  Josephine. 

Alas.  but  this  could  not  repay, 
Love  wasted  and  outraged  pride; 

Nor  yet  bring  back  the  errant  love. 
For  which  the  true  heart  still  sighed. 

Not  long  before  a  procession, 
From  pow'rful  Europe's  vast  dome, 

And  a  long  train  of  weeping  poor. 
Followed  to  her  last  long  home. 

A  monument  of  marble  white, 
Placed  by  Hortense  and  Eugene; 

Now  marks  the  sacred  resting-place, 
Of  beloved  Josephine. 


Nov.  4,  1883. 


Hyacinth. 
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IV. 

1t  was  stated  in  the  last  paper 
that  this  one  would  be  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  an  entirely  new 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  people  of  Arizona  and 
the  living  Pueblo  tribes.  To  this 
end  the  traditions  which  bear  upon 
their  antiquity  will  first  be  laid  before 
the  reader. 

The  noted  ruins  of  Casa  Grande, 
located  on  the  Rio  Gila  in  southern 
Arizona,  when  visited  by  Padre 
Eusebius  Francis  Kinto  in  1694  were 
even  then  ruins  of  great  antiquity. 
And  Father  Kinto  reports  that  the 
Pirna  Indians  who  lived  in  the  vicini- 
ty  declared  that  accordini^  to  their 
traditions,  which  reached  back  near- 
ly  four  hundred  years.  the  place  was 
even  then  nothing  but  ruins.  This 
carries  us  back  to  about  1294,  ^^  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  Century.  The 
same   place   was   also   visited   by   a 


number  of  other  Catholic  mission- 
aries  and  Spanish  adventurers,  among 
whom  we  mention  Father  Font, 
whose  visit  occurred  in  1775.  He 
raakes  this  Statement  regarding  their 
antiquity:  "According  to  the  his- 
tories  and  meagre  accounts  we  have 
from  the  Indians,  they  must  have 
been  built  some  five  hundred  years 
ago.*'  This  also  dates  back  to  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  Century. 
Again,  it  was  reported  by  the  Nava- 
jos  to  Professor  Jackson  of  the  Hay- 
den  Geological  survey,  and  others, 
that  the  Colorado  ruins  were  visited 
by  their  forefathers,  **five  old  men*s 
ages  ago" — that  is,  five  hundred 
years  since — and  that  even  then  they 
were  nothing  but  ruins.  This  tradi- 
tion  would  carry  the  date  back  to 
1387.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
our  hypothesis  holds  that  the  Colo- 
rado ruins  must  have  been  some 
later  than  those  of  southern  Arizona 
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as  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place 
were  driven  north  and  occupied  the 
Colorado  at  a  later  date. 

The  Zuni  people,  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  advanced  of  all  the  Pueblos, 
have  a  distinct  and  well  fixed  tradition 
that  they  came  to  their  present  terri- 
tory eight  hundred  years  ago.  Mr. 
Garlick,  an  accomplished  gentleman 
residing  at  Phoenix,  who  visited  the 
Zuni  country  with  the  Cushing  party 
and  remained  there  a  year  and  six 
months,  gave  the  writer  the  above 
information,  adding  this  significant 
remark :  '  *  If  the  traditions  had  among 
them  as  to  the  Spanish  expeditions 
made  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  are  correct  and  fuUy  verified  by 
history,  as  is  the  case,  why  are  not 
their  earlier  traditions  fully  as  trust- 
worthy?**  Thus  the  Pueblos  prob- 
ably  first  appeared  where  they  now 
are  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  Cen- 
tury. And  their  companions,  who 
doubtless  at  the  same  time  built  the 
Colorado  ruins  to  the  west  and  south, 
were  destroyed  some  time  prior  to 
the  year  1387,  while  those  of  South- 
ern Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
partly  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
driven  to  these  northern  retreats  at 
some  period  prior  to  1 294,  and  why 
not,  we  ask,  in  the  eleventh  Century 
or  at  the  time  when  the  Zunis  claim 
to  have  entered  their  present  country? 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Pueblos  and  Pima 
Indians,  are  sustained  by  a  very  re- 
markable  legend  handed  down 
through  the  Papago  Indians  of 
Southern  Arizona,  which  was  min- 
utely  related  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer, 
whose  splendid  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties  we  have  before  mentioned,  by 
an  aged  Indian  ofthat  tribe.  It  runs 
in  this  wise:  Many  winters  back  their 
people  lived  far  to  the  south  and  a 
great  famine  came  among  them,  so 
great  that  their  cattle  perished,  and 
the  people  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  A  big  Council  was  held 
to  determine  what  should  be  done 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  Com- 
pany out  in  search  of  a  better  land 


for  their  people  to  occupy.  Accord- 
ingly  they  set  out  to  rhe  north  ward, 
and  alter  traveling  many  days  came 
over  the  brow  of  the  mountains  that 
skirt  the  Salt  River  Valley  on  the 
south.  They  there  beheld  a  beautiful 
green  valley  many  miles  in  extent, 
through  which  silver  streams  of  water 
were  running.  The  party  at  once 
divided  upon  the  mountain.  Three 
of  them  descended  into  the  vaDey 
and  the  remainder  returned  south 
after  their  warriors  and  people.  The 
three,  fearful  of  losing  their  lives, 
disfigured  themselves  in  order  thät 
they  might  excite  the  sympathy  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  when  they  came 
among  them  plead  for  bread,  claim- 
ing  that  they  were  upon  the  verge 
of  starvation.  The  strategy  was  suc- 
cessful.  They  were  kindly  received 
and  to  th eir  great  astonishment  found 
the  inhabitants  to  be  a  bearded  race 
of  white  men.  They  remained  there 
for  some  time  closely  watching  the 
mountain  top,  according  to  arrange- 
ment,  for  the  signal  fire  denoting  the 
retum  of  their  friends.  After  some 
days  it  appeared,  and  the  three  spies 
departed  stealthily.  They  reported 
the  resources  and  military  strength 
of  the  people  and  then  piloted  the 
army  down  into  the  valley.  A  fierce 
and  bloody  attack  foUowed  in  which 
the  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
white  race  were  put  to  death.  The 
newcomers  took  possession  of  the 
country  and  attempted  to  cultivate  it. 
But  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  irrigation,  and  in  time  the 
canals  choked  up  with  sediment, 
Vegetation  gradually  perished  and 
the  trees  died  for  want  of  water,  and 
after  a  while  this  once  beautiful  Val- 
ley, now  again  the  gem  of  modern 
Arizona,  went  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  many  evidences  fumished 
upon  the  ground  show  beyond  all 
controversy  that  these  people  were 
overthrown,  and  that  suddenly,  by 
an  enemy  from  the  south.  That  they 
fled  northward  through  the  many 
openings  of  that  mountainous  coun- 
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try  from  along  the  entife  east  and 
west  line  of  their  Settlements,  there 
are  hastily  constnicted  fortifications 
of  stone,  and  upon  the  mountain 
heights  watch  towers  innumerable, 
to  prove.  The  whole  face  of  the 
land  to  the  north  after  a  certain 
distance  is  passed,  bears  evidences  of 
the  crudely  and  hastily  provided 
homes,  which  a  scattered  and  ter- 
rorized  people  had  prepared.  Some 
secreted  themselves  in  caves,  and 
others  searched  out  inaccessible  cliffs 
and  fortified  themselves  behind  mas- 
sive stone  walls,  far  up  the  dizzy 
heights  which  none  could  scale  ex- 
cept  by  finger  and  toe  hold,  and  from 
which  they  could  be  hurled  down  to 
destruction  by  even  a  pebble  from 
the  trembling  band  of  a  Nephite 
girl. 

But  the  Cave  Dwellers  and  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  had  retreated  to  a 
region  which,  while  it  amply  pro- 
tected  them  from  a  savage  foe,  did 
not  shield  them  from  want  and 
hunger,  and  though  they  ventured 
forth  to  tiir  small  patches  of  ground 
or  carried  soil  high  up  the  rocky 
cliffs  and  constructed  artificial  gar- 
dens,  upon  which  to  raise  a  littie 
com,  and  though  they  dared  to  go 
out  upon  the  chase  to  procure  meat, 
yet  they  were  doomed  to  dwindle  in 
numbers  and  perish.  Their  women 
dreaded  tu  become  burdened  with 
new  life,  when  housed  in  such  dizzy 
and  frightful  heights,  and  when  the 
enemy,  which  from  the  terrible  ex- 
periences  of  the  past  they  had  learned 
to  fear  with  the  dread  of  death, 
might  be  expected  at  any  hour  of 
day  or  night,  and  above  all  they 
must  have  sorrowed  and  shrank  at 
the  very  thought  of  ushering  inno- 
cent  littie  souls  into  so  forbidding, 
and  perilous,  and  cursed  a  human 
lot,  fbr  like  some  of  the  Nephites  of 
cid,  they  must  have  sorrowed  out 
their  days.  Possibly,  however,  for  a 
Century  or  two  they  held  on  to  the 
rhread  of  human  life,  precious  even 
in  that  gloomy  wilderness  of  the 
Colorado. 


But  while  these  scattered  people 
were  pining  and  dwindling  away  a 
few  others  reached  the  more  open 
and  inviting  Valleys  further  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  boldly  occupying 
the  land,  erected  buildings  of  massive 
stone  walls  with  no  openings  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  entrances  being  in 
the  roofe  and  reached  only  by  ladder; 
and  there  they  have  lived  and  flour- 
ished,  after  a  fashion,  for  all  these 
weary  centuries.  These  were  the 
Zuni  and  cognate  tribes,  who,  ac- 
cording  to  their  tradition,  made  their 
first  settiements  there  in  the  eleventh 
Century. 

But  the  enemy  from  the  south, 
who  were  they?  Who  was  it  that 
came  out  of  Mexico  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  Century?  Let  us  tum  to 
Toltec  history  and  see  if  the  annals 
of  early  Mexico  throw  any  light  up- 
on the  subject.  Most  assuredly  they 
do. 

According  to  the  most  remote  ac- 
counts  had  among  the  people  of 
Anahuac,  which  for  centuries  was  the 
Chief  Center  of  Mexican  civilization, 
the  Toltecs  began  to  appear  in  Mex- 
ico from  the  northeast  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  after  Christ. 
There  was  a  long  period,  it  may  have 
been  a  Century  or  two,  during  which 
these  people  gradually  moved  by 
tribes  out  of  the  northeast.  The 
twilight  annals  of  Mexico  throw  but 
a  dim  light  on  these  early  migrations. 
And  we  are  ready  to  believe,  even 
upon  slender  evidence,  that  the 
movements  commenced  a  Century 
earlier  than  history  makes  any  ac- 
count  of,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  Century, 
or  soon  after  the  great  Nephite  con- 
flict  which  took  place  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  Century;  though 
doubtless  many  of  the  Lamanites 
after  the  conflict  remained  in  the 
magnificent  Valley  ol  the  Mississippi 
to  enjoy  the  abandoned  cities  and 
cultivated  fields  of  the  Nephite  race, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  ruins  which 
are  still  left,  are  now  termed  *'Mound- 
Builders.'' 
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Yet,  war  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  land,  according  to  the  State- 
ment of  Moroni,  and  it  wdü  doubt- 
less  waged  between  divisions  of  the 
Lamanite  army  which  must  have 
broken  into  frag^ents  like  the  anny 
of  Alexander  and  entered  into  many 
disputations  over  these  very  lands. 
Hence  many  must  have  fled  into 
Mexico. 

Says  an  able  historian,  in  speaking 
of  these  people  from  the  north :  *  *The 
three  most  powerful  nations  estab- 
lished  themselves  in  and  around  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  where  their  capi- 
tals  soon  became  flourishing  cities, 
and  the  people  were  called  Toltecs. 
Meanwhile,"  he  continues,  '*other 
bands  of  Toltecs,  from  the  regions 
towards  the  north,  settied  after  a 
long  pilgrimage  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Quetzalati,  founding  there  a 
city  named  Tollan,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Tula,  about  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico." Indeed  the  Toltecs  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Mexico. 
And  they  all  '  'acted  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  their  Prophet  Hueman," 
though  each  tribe  was  ruled  by  its 
own  Chief  or  king.  Attention  is 
directed,  in  passing,  to  the  similarity 
in  this  practice  to  thät  of  the 
Nephites,  as  well  also  as  the  Jare- 
dites  and  Israelites,  where  the  rule 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  he 
in  turn  was  subject  to  the  Prophet  of 
God.  This  Single  fact,  reaching  as 
it  does  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
political  and  religious  training  of  the 
people,  ought  to  completely  disprove 
the  theory  that  the  Toltecs  were  of 
Phoenecian  origin,  and  make  their 
Jewish  antecedents  manifest  to  every 
intelligent  investigator. 

Permit  us  to  pause  also  at 
another  coincidence.  The  name 
Hueman  it  will  be  seen  much  resem- 
bles  the  name  of  a  great  Nephite 
Prophet  who  lived  a  little  before 
Christ,  the  prophet  Helaman,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  change 
of  a  Single  letter.  The  1  has  given 
place  to  u,  while  the  a  between    H 


and  1  would  be  silent  between  H 
and  u,  and  hence  would  naturally  be 
dropped  when  it  came  to  be  written 
in  later  times.  In  the  year  994 
Huemac  ascended  the  throne.  Here 
again  Hueman  Is  changed  by  the 
altera tion  of  a  Single  letter,  and  later 
on  the  names  of  some  of  the  Toltec 
gods  are  so  similiar  to  this  one  that 
it  would  not  be  a  surprising  disclosure 
to  learn  that  Helaman  himself  had 
been  deified  by  the  Toltecs,  since  their 
gods  all  originated  by  the  deification 
of  their  greatest  heroes. 

But  now  as  to  those  people  who 
went  north  of  Mexico  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  from  southern  Arizona. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
Century  occurred  among  the  Toltecs, 
as  desolating  and  destructive  a 
famine  and  pestilence  as  human  hLs- 
tory  has  ever  recorded.  The  appall- 
ing  destruction  of  life  wrought  in  the 
frightful  experiences  of  the  six  years 
through  which  it  lasted  is  said  to 
have  reduced  the  Toltec  population 
to  one-tenth  of  its  original  numbers. 
Says  an  historian,  after  describing  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  those  few  years, 
"Many  of  the  Toltec  nobles  had 
already  abandoned  their  country  to 
seek  refuge  in  other  provinces,  and 
this  movement  was  constantly  on  the 
increase."  This  famine  was  so  ter- 
rible  that  it  utterly  overthrew  the 
Toltec  power  in  Mexico  and  ushered 
in  the  Aztec  regime  of  more  modern 
times. 

Is  not  this  famine  and  the  conse- 
quent  dispersion  of  the  people  in 
quest  of  a  better  land  the  one  referred 
to  by  the  Indian  tradition  which  we 
have  given?  It  occurred  in  the 
eleventh  Century  agreeing  exacdy 
with  the  Zuni  tradition  as  to  the 
time  of  arrival  at  their  present  place. 
It  agrees  with  the  manifold  evidences 
that  they  were  driven  into  that  retreat. 
It  agrees  with  the  stated  traditions  of 
the  Navajos  and  Pimas.  And  it 
agrees  with  all  the  detail  of  the  stor}^ 
itself,  as  tq  the  authenticity  of  which 
it  may  further  be  said:  the  Papagos 
oi   whom  it  was   obtained,   are  the 
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most  christianized  and  upright  of  all 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Arizona. 
They  branched  off  from  the  Pirnas  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  the  sixteenth 
Century.  O'he  word  Papago  means 
baptized,  and  these  Indians  were  so 
called  because  they  were  then  bap- 
tized into  the  Catholic  fold.  Their 
forefathers,  the  Pirnas,  were  the 
ones  from  whom  the  traditions  were 
obtained  in  the  sixteenth  Century 
conceming  Casa  Grande.  They  are 
a  people  careful  to  retain  a  knowledge 
of  their  past  and  have  always  set 
apart  certain  individuals  to  leam  and 
Hand  down  their  tribal  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  folk  lore.  And  when 
their  story  agrees  so  exactly  with  the 
known  events  of  the  Toltec  people 
and  with  the  Zuni  who  are  as  remote 
from  them  as  if  they  dwelt  at  the 
North  Pole,  who  will  say  that  they 
have  not  handed  down  to  us  a  lost 
link  in  history? 

If  we  have  here  shown  how  these 
people  were  driven  out  of  Arizona 
and  forced  to  an  inhospitable  lodg- 
ment  in  the  wilds  of  the  Colorado,  the 
fer  greater  task  still  remains  to  ac- 
coimt  for  their  original  migration  and 
settlement.  With  this  in  view  we 
will  now  push  our  inquiries  a  little 
fiirther  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
past — once  dark  it  is  true,  but  now 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  that 
grandest  and  truest  of  all  books,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  brought  forth  in 
these  last  days  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  through  the  great  prophet 
of  this  dispensation,  to  make  known 
to  man  not  only  the  true  Gospel 
of  His  Son,  but  to  reveal  the  long 
and  eventful  history  of  His  children, 
which  has  hitherto  slumbered  in  the 
dust  of  two  continents. 

For  two  hundred  years  after  the 
eventful  visit  of  Christ  to  the  people 
of  this  continent,  they  lived  in  peace 
and  righteousness,  having  all  things 
in  common  and  there  being  no  Lam- 
anites  in  all  the  land.  After  that 
time,  however,  a  few  who  had  lost 
their  faith  and  turned  again  to  paths 
he 


of  iniquity  turned  away  from  the 
body  of  the  people  and  declared 
themselves  to  be  Lamanites.  The 
ancient  curse  was  thus  revived.  They 
dwelt  'in  South  America,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  a  numerous 
and  powerfiil  people.  Near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  Century,  they  began  a 
desperate  warfare  against  the  Nephite 
nation,  whose  capital  was  at  Zara- 
hemla.  At  that  time  the  Nephite 
dominion  extended  from  the  Land  of 
Zarahemla,  now  Venezuela  and  the 
eastem  portion  of  Colombia,  north- 
west  through  the  Central  American 
States  and  Mexico,  through  Texas, 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  and  far  into  the 
east  towards  the  Atlantic.  They  had 
foUowed  up  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
continent,  and  though  their  numbers 
were  very  great,  they  were  altogether 
too  scattered  to  wage  successful  war- 
fare against  the  countless  hordes  that 
came  up  against  their  capital  from 
the  south. 

Mormon,  though  but  a  boy,  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Nephite 
forces.  He  led  them  to  many  vic- 
tories  and  still  more  defeats  through 
several  years  of  a  most  bloody  war- 
fare. Little  by  little  the  Nephites 
were  forced  to  evacuate  their  eitles 
and  towns.  Zarahemla,  the  ancient 
and  renowned  city  of  their  fathers, 
and  for  centuries  the  seat  of  their 
government,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
Repulsed  upon  every  hand  the  entire 
populace  retreated  with  the  army  of 
Mormon  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  the  Central  American 
States.  Cities  were  left  desolate  as 
the  army  fled  through  them.  The 
Lamanites  captured  many  of  their 
women  and  children  and  sacrificed 
them  to  their  idol  gods.  Their  vic- 
tories  were  ascribed  to  this,  and  hence 
all  who  feil  into  their  hands  alive 
were  doomed  to  perish  in  that  way. 
Desperate  men,  because  of  these 
horrors,  turned  with  the  fierceness  of 
lions  upon  their  demon  pursuers  and 
here  and  there  gaincd  a  victory.  But 
the  countless  numbers  of  the  savage 
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hordes  that  swqjt  upon  them  were 
like  the  thundering  waves  of  the 
deep  when  it  rages  against  a  human 
craft.  Though  one  wave  night  be 
withstood  until  it  broke  at  the  feet  of 
determined  resistance,  it  was  only  to 
make  room  for  the  next  and  the 
next  Coming  with  ever-increasing 
power.  Thus  a  very  sea  of  human 
wrath  and  blood  heaving  beyond  its 
bounds  drove  the  Nephite  people 
before  it,  men,  women  and  children, 
until  their  flight  became  the  routing, 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  a  once 
noble  race  and  splendid  civilization. 

Mormon's  retreating  army,  of 
course,  followed  the  settied  country 
around  the  Gulf  and  up  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  it  did  to  obtain  recruits 
from  the  northern  Settlements,  and  to 
keep  within  its  base  of  supplies,  that 
provisions  might  be  obtained  for  its 
men  as  well  as  for  the  vast  number  of 
women  and  children  who  accom- 
panied  it. 

The  Lamanite  king  pushed  his 
victorious  arms  rapidly  to  the  north, 
sweeping  every  vestige  of  Nephite 
glory  before  him.  At  this  point  I 
reflected  much  upon  the  probabilities 
of  a  deflection  of  a  small  Company 
of  Nephites  to  the  north-west  as  the 
army  rounded  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Could  they  not  see  that  it  was  the 
great  final  conflict  of  their  people 
and  that  the  appalling  doom  of  an- 
nihilation  hung  over  them?  They 
knew  that  the  Lamanite  army  would 
follow  the  main  body,  and  if  a  hand- 
ful  would  turn  aside  and  bury  them- 
selves  in  the  wilderness  of  the  north- 
wesl  there  was  a  strong  probability 
that  they  might  escape  its  terrible 
and  avenging  wrath.  But  while  thus 
meditating  upon  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  a  gentleman  of  Phoenix 
handed  me  a  clipping  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Detnocrat  dated  March 
29th,  1893,  which  to  my  astonish- 
ment  and  great  delight  threw  a 
stream  of  beautiful  light  upon  the 
whole  matter.  I  will  quote  that 
portion  of  the  article  which  relates 
to  the  question  before  us: 


**In  the  mountainous  district  of 
one  of  the  Southern  States,  in  a  bend 
of  one  of  the  great  rivers,  is  situated 
a  natural  fort,  known  to  the  sur- 
rounding  inhabitants  as  **  Indian 
Fort."  Surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  perpendicular  cliffs,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  flows  the  river,  wide  and 
deep,  the  only  way  of  approach  is  by 
ascending  a  steep  declivity  firom  the 
open  side,  near  the  summit  of  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  an  ancient 
embankment,  almost  obliterated  by 
time.  Within  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  river  and  embankment  have  been 
found  a  great  many  stone  and  flint 
implements  öf  Indian  warfare,  and  a 
few  bronze  axes.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  tombs,  formed  of  large, 
flat  stones,  containing  nothing  but 
dust  and  dirt  at  the  present.  In  the 
time  of  the  early  settlers  the  native 
Indians  had  a  tradition  of  a  great 
battle  having  been  fought  at  this 
place  years  previous  to  their  own 
time,  in  which  an  entire  race  was 
exterminated.  The  legend  is:  the 
exterminated  race,  who  were  called 
'worshipers  of  the  sun,'  had  been 
graduaUy  driven  southward  from  the 
far  north,  by  the  Indians.  Before 
reaching  the  *  Great  River'  (the 
Ohio),  they  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions,  one  going  to  the  southwest, 
the  other  going  directly  south. 
What  became  of  the  first  part  is  not 
told  in  the  legend.  After  innumer- 
able  battles  the  fleeing  race  made  a 
final  .stand  at  'Indian  Fort,'  and  after 
a  siege  of  many  months,  during 
which  time  the  besieged  subsisted  on 
provisions  previously  gathered,  they 
were  conquered,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  was  killed.  The 
legend  says  these  people  came  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  few  bronze  implements  discov- 
ered  seem  to  give  some  truth  to  that 
part  of  the  story.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  people  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Mexican  Aztecs,  and  that  that 
portion  who  escaped  when  the  tribe 
divided,  wandered  toward  the  south- 
west and  entered  Mexico  from  the 
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north.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  by  Cortez,  the  Aztecs 
claime<i  that  they  came  from  the 
north,  and  sun  worship  was  the 
national  religion.  To  investigate 
these  relics  of  a  departed  race,  the 
Smithsonian  officials  have  sent  Pro- 
fessor Snow  and  a  corps  of  assistants 
to  the  scene.  They  are  making  their 
headqiiarters  in  this  city.  They  will 
probably  be  engaged  on  this  work 
lor  a  month,  and  hope  to  secure 
some  rare  specimens  for  the  collec- 
tion  of  the  institute  at  the  World*  s 
Fair.         (Signed) 

''Garnett  C  Porter :' 

Here  is  a  very  revelation.      Not 
thoroughly  authenticated  as  yet,  but 
brought  within  the  strongest  prob- 
ability   by   a    most   remarkable  and 
unexpected    concurrence     with    the 
Book  of  Mormon.     Moroni  declares 
that  at  the  great  Nephite  Waterloo 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  his  people 
w^TQ  all  put  to  the  sword  save  a  few 
who  fled  to  the  south.     And  of  them 
he   has  this  to  say:     "And  now  it 
came  to  pass  that  after  the  great  and 
tremendous  battle  at  Cumorah,   be- 
hold the  Nephites  who  had  escaped 
into   the    country   south  ward,    were 
hunted  by  the  Lamanites,  until  they 
were  all  destroyed.**     Moroni  lived 
many    years   after  the  great  battle, 
during  which  time  it  is  probable  he 
received  this  report  from  the  south. 
That  he  lived  a  long  time  is  evident. 
He  wrote  additional  matter  from  time 
to  time,  even  after  he  supposed  that 
he    had    finished   the   record.       He 
Said,    **Now    I    Moroni,    after   hav- 
ing  made  an  end  of  abridging  the 
account    of   the    people    of   Jared, 
I   had    supposed   not  to  have  writ- 
ten     more,     but     I    have    not     yet 
perished;    and    I    make   not   myself 
known    to  the    lamanites  lest  they 
should  destroy  me.'*     It  is  probable 
that  he  here  refers  to  his  identity — 
the  son  of  Mormon  the  Nephite  Com- 
mander.     It  seems  that  he  must  have 
ventured  among  some  of  them.   or 
how  could  he  have  heard  the  report 


that  those  who  had  fled  to  the  south 
were  put  to  death?  Mormon  writes 
that  they  marched  forth  to  the  hill 
Cumorah  and  pitched  their  tents 
round  about  it,  and  that  when  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  years  had 
passed  away  they  had  gathered  in  all 
the  remainder  of  their  people.  Then 
came  the  Lamanites  upon  them. 
While  Moroni  states  at  the  close  of 
his  record,  **And  I  would  that  they 
should  know  that  more  than  four 
hundred  and  twenty  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  sign  was  given 
of  the  Coming  of  Christ. '  *  Thus  ac- 
cording  to  Moroni*  s  own  Statement 
he  had  lived  after  the  battle,  and  up 
to  the  time  his  last  words  were  writ- 
ten,  about  thirty-six  years. 

It  appears,  according  to  this  most 
timely  and  valuable  tradition,  that 
those  who  fled  southward  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  going  directly 
south,  and  the  other  to  the  south - 
west.  This  fact  Moroni  had  evident- 
ly  not  heard  of  His  infomiants 
knew  only  that  a  party  which  had 
fled  to  the  south,  had  been  overtaken 
and  put  to  death,  men,  women  and 
children,  leaving  absolutely  none; 
and  supposing  that  of  course,  it  was 
the  entire  party,  he  made  a  record  of 
the  event.  The  very  fact  that  his 
Statement  proves  to  be  only  ap- 
parently  true,  deviating  in  the  single 
fact  of  which  he  had  not  heard, 
lends  a  strength  of  circumstantial 
Support  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
record  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have.  It  shows  also  that  the  record 
was  made  from  information  received 
and  not  by  revelation,  and  hence  that 
he  must  have  associated  with  Lam- 
anites after  the  battle. 

The  division  that  went  to  the  South- 
west, fortunately,  must  have  escaped 
pursuit,  since  the  Lamanites  sup- 
posed, according  to  their  report  to 
Moroni,  that  they  had  destroyed 
them  all.  This  was  their  salvation. 
They  fled  toward  the  great  west  and 
with  the  cunning  of  the  rabbit  crossed 
the  trail  pf  their  pursuers,  facing  the 
vast  wildern ess  beyond  the  Father  of 
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Waters.  Well  they  knew  the  an- 
nihilation  that  awaited  them  should 
they  retum  into  Mexico.  To  the 
north  also  were  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  they  knew  they  could  not 
cross.  Whither,  then,  could  they 
fly  in  that  hour  of  deadly  peril,  ex- 
cept  toward  the  setting  sun?  On 
with  swift  foot  they  sped  over  the 
trackless  plains  or  through  the  dense 
solitudes  of  the  forest.  Away  into 
the  West.  Mighty  rivers  they  en- 
countered.  The  broad  Mississippi, 
the  treacherous  Missouri.  Yet  the 
hope  of  life  gäve  wings  to  the  women 
and  children,  and  like  the  swift 
eagle,  the  little  Company  left  their 
mortal  foe  behind  them.  Then  canie 
the  waterless  desert.  They  crossed 
the  same  waste  of  land,  ^'^^  or  six 
degrees  further  to  the  south,  which 
was  destined  to  be  crossed  by  the 
people  of  God,  also  fleeing  from 
their  enemies  in  the  East  fourteen 
and  a  half  centuries  later,  a  people 
who  were  to  be  called,  stränge  to 
say,  after  the  very  name  of  their 
fallen  leader,  who,  according  to  a 
Gentile  custom,  mightwell  be  styled, 
Mormon  the  Great. 

After  countless  long  and  weary 
marches,  during  which  the  women 
and  children  must  have  suffered  the 
agoni^  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
left  their  crimson  trails  upon  the 
cruel  rock  from  sore  and  bleeding 
little  feet,  they  halted  in  the  *  Valleys 
of  the  mountains,  * '  among  the  same 
hoary  **Rockies*'  that  greeted  the 
Mormons  of  later  times.  Rainless, 
barren,  forbiddmg  region.  But 
crystal  streams  broke  from  the 
mountain  sides,  and  with  diligence 
they  went  to  work  building  canals 
and  ditches  (they  are  there  today) 
that  they  might  provide  food  for 
those  heroic  women  and  children 
who  had  with  weary  foot  traversed 
not  only  the  inhospitable  deserts,  as 
far  east  as  Nauvoo,  but  beyond,  even 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thence 
from  the  far  distant  land  of  Mexico 
and  some  doubtless  even  from  the 
remote    land    of    Zarahemla.       Oh, 


what  a  journey !  Can  a  woman  or  a 
child  walk  ten  thousand  miles,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  a  trackless 
wildemess?  Such  was  the  length  of 
that  journey.  Compared  with  this 
the  afflictions  of  our  own  pioneers 
are  scarcely  to  be  mentioned. 

They  hastily  built  adobe  houses  as 
in  1847  and  under  the  hand  of  indus- 
try  ere  long  the  wilderness  began  to 
**blossom  as  the  rose.*'  Strange 
parallel  in  history,  but,  oh,  the  sorrow 
and  affliction  of  those  people?  What 
hardships  they  endured,  what  trials, 
what  deprivations !  The  suffering  of 
the  wild  beast  in  years  of  femine  that 
goes  howling  over  the  barren  waste 
for  food,  or  weakened  with  hunger, 
lies  starving  in  his  den,  could  not  have 
been  more  terrible  than  the  afflictions 
which  those  people  must  have  passed 
through.  I  can  hear  the  cry  of  the 
little  ones  for  bread,  and  feel  the  en- 
guish  of  the  fond  mother,  who  between 
the  hope  of  prayer  and  the  despair  of 
fate,  clasps  it  to  her  faint  and  milkless 
bosom  and  from  the  awful  anguish  of 
a  crushed  and  broken  heart  weeps 
tears  of  blood.  I  can  see  those  brave 
hearted  men  climb  the  rugged  moun- 
tain sides  in  search  of  the  nettle  and 
other  weeds  that  grew  in  the  caverns 
of  the  rocks  that  they  might  prepare 
gi^ens  to  assuage  the  mortal  hunger 
of  their  dear  ones.  Oh,  God!  how 
terrible  is  Thy  wrath,  how  awful  are 
Thy  judgments!  Yet,  Thy  mercy 
also  is  extended  over  the  children  of 
men,  after  the  workings  of  etemal 
justice.  For  although  doomed  to 
destruction  according  to  the  words 
of  Thy  prophets  because  of  their 
iniquity,  nevertheless  by  reason  of 
the  long  and  bitter  afflictions  which 
brought  them  down  into  the  depths 
of  humility  and  repentance,  Thou 
didst  deliver  them  from  the  sword 
and  from  death,  and  this,  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  for 
a  remnant  of  the  seed  of  Nephi  was 
to  be  left  upon  the  eartli. 

F'or  more  than  six  centuries  they 
continued  to  live  in  this  place  to 
which  they  had  fled,  but  in  an  evil 
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day  they  miist  have  fallen  again  into 
great  transgression,  for  by  reason  of 
the  dark  years  of  famine  and  scourge 
that  overshadowed  Mexico,  they  once 
more  were  put  to  the  sword  and  as 
we  have  shown  a  remnant  of  them 
fled  to  the  north.  But  among  these 
only  a  few,  as  was  the  case  with  a 
handfiil  in  the  days  of  Moroni,  were 
righteous  enough  to  escape  the  judg- 
ment  of  destruction.  These  fled  to 
the  Zuni  country  and  there  they  have 
lived  to  this  day,  lives  of  integrity 
and  uprightness,  eschewing  all  the 
vanities  of  the  world;  having,  it  is 
true,  a  false  religion,  but  God's  wrath 
häs  never  yet  been  kindled  against 
errors  of  döctrine  as  against  vice  and 
iniquity. 

Another  little  Company  fled  far 
beyond  the  Colorado.  The  ruins  in 
south-western  Utah  at  the  village  of 
Paragoonah  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  found  in  Arizona.  The  same 
adobe  walls,  the  same  small  square 
rooms,  the  same  large  Community 
buildings  with  fortifying  walls,  the 
same  quantities  of  broken  pottery, 
the  same  traces  of  irrigation  ditches. 
There  was  this  lone  little  settlement 
isolated  from  their  friends  and  the 
World  by  hundreds  of  miles.  having 
deserted  kindred  and  fled  for  life's 
sake. 

They  feit  that  they  had  gone  be- 
yond pursuiL     Having  crossed  the 
giant     chasms   *  öf    the     Colorado, 
scaled  the  rugged  mountains,  ränge 
upon     ränge,     and  *  traversed     the 
desert  suffering  for  water  and  food, 
when  they  reached  the  beautiful  Val- 
ley at  Paragoonah  where  they  found 
pure   water   and  a   sunny  sky,  they 
must  have  sat  down  and  wept,  wept 
over  the  past,  wept  as  the  daughters 
of  Zion  once  wept  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,     remembering    their    fore- 
fathers  who  had  perished  at  the  great 
Zarahemla    and    in    all    the    lands 
whither  they  had  been  driven,   and 
finalJy  remembering  how  their  loved 
ones,    into    whose    faces   they    had 
looked,  had  perished  in  the  Valleys 
of    Arizona,   cut  to   pieces   in  cold 


blood  by  a  fiendish  and  devilish 
enemy.  Yes,  they  must  have  sat 
down  and  wept,  and  hoped  that  per- 
haps  God  had  now  mitigated  their 
awful  curse  and  led  them  again  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  that  the  tribula- 
tions  of  their  sorrowfiil  journey  were 
to  be  crowned  with  a  small  degree  of 
peace  and  comfort.  Bravely  again 
they  set  to  work,  builded  houses, 
cut  canals  and  began  to  tili  the  soil. 
But,  alas,  they  were  mistaken.  The 
Indians,  God's  scourge,  were  upon 
them.  With  jingling  Ornaments, 
feathery  plumes,  hideous  faces  and  a 
yell  that  all  but  rends  the  very  rocks, 
they  swept  down  upon  the  litde 
colony  and  blotted  them  from  the 
earth.  Mr.  McGuire  uncovered 
eleven  of  their  skeletons  in  January 
of  last  year,  every  one  of  which  pre- 
sented  a  fractured  skull.  Man  may 
flee  before  the  decrees  of  the  Al- 
mighty  and  for  a  season  struggle 
against  them,  but  God  is  God. 

The  tradition  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  columns  of  the  Globe- 
Democraty  must  ever  be  of  vital 
Service  and  value  to  the  future  eth- 
nologists  of  the  Church.  It  Stands 
as  the  only  direct  traditional  or  his- 
torical  evidence  of  that  great  conflict 
outside  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
The  few  bronze  axes  found  at  the 
fort,  verifies  the  account  of  the  use  of 
copper  in  the  times  of  Mormon.  The 
Statement  that  the  race  were  sun 
worshipers  is,  of  course,  a  mistake, 
and  one  which  might  readily  have 
occurred  since  the  event  took  place, 
long  before  the  existence  of  the  tribe 
which  has  handed  it  down,  as  the 
account  states,  "years  previous  to 
their  own  time. ' '  The  fact  that  the 
tradition  says,  **the  exterminated 
race  had  gradually  been  driven  south 
by  the  Indians,**  would  imply  that 
those  who  were  driven  were  not 
Indians.  The  Ohio  reaches  to  the 
east  as  far  as  the  west  boundary  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  though  fully 
a  hundred  miles  south  of  that  State 
and  then  divides  into  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers.     This  fact 
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would  indicate  that  the  fleeing  party 
Coming  southward  out  of  New  York, 
were  trending  to  the  west,  and  the 
cause  of  their  division  niay  have  been 
over  a  dispute  as  to  which  way  they 
should  flee.  The  party  going  south, 
after  leaving  the  Ohio,  must  have 
passed  down  through  westem  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia.  The 
letter  to  the  Globe-Democrat  was 
written  from  Cumberland  Gap,  Ten- 
nessee, and  States  that  officiais  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  were  then 
in  that  city  to  make  investigations. 
Hence  the  ruins  of  the  fort  must  be 
in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, which  would  be  exactly  on 
their  line  of  march  southward  out  of 
West  Virginia.  The  '*great  river" 
probably  refers  to  the  Tennessee. 

The  party  had  fled  fuUy  six  hun- 
dred miles  before  making  the  stand 
at  Indian  Fort.  The  military  tac- 
tics  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  the  fort  are  precisely  similiar  to 
the  fortifications  found  in  Arizona. 
Three  sides  of  solid  impenetrable 
embankment  with  the  front  more  or 
less  open,  affording  the  defenders  an 
opportunity  to  slay  the  attacking 
party  rather  than  give  them  protection 
under  the  eaves  of  their  own  defenses. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is 
an  apparently  inexplicable  termina- 
tion  of  the  Arizona  Settlements 
towards  Mexico.  Entrance  from  the 
direction  which  we  have  described 
fully  accounts  for  it,  and  the  terror 
with  which  the  Nephites  must  have 
looked  upon  the  occupants  of  Mexico 
also  furnished  a  good  reason  why 
they  never  would  build  up  the  coun- 
try  to  the  southward. 

We  have  said  that  prophecy  de- 
clares  that  Nephite  seed  should  re- 
main  upon  the  earth.  It  has  been 
somewhat  generally  supposed,  from 
Moroni' s  Statement,  that  they  were 
extinct  except  as  mixed  with  the 
Lamanite  blood.  But  according  to 
the  words  of  Lehi,  Nephi  and  Alma, 
it  seems  they  must  still  exist  some- 
where  in  North  or  South  America, 
fallen  to  the  condition  of  the  Laman- 


ites,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  num- 
bered  among  them,  though  all  these 
years  maintaining  dlstinct  tribal  re- 
lations. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Second  Nephi,  Lehi  teils 
his  littie  son  Joseph  that  his  seed 
should  not  be  destroyed,  but  that  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  made  to  Joseph 
who  was  sold  into  Egypt  that  his 
seed  should  remain  upon  the  earth 
(referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  same 
chapter, )  should  be  fulfilled  through 
his  (Lehi's)  loins  and  the  loins  of 
his  son  Joseph.  Again  near  the 
close  of  the  same  chapter,  Lehi  says 
to  Joseph,  **Wherefore,  because  of 
this  covenant  (God's  covenant  with 
Joseph  who  was  sold  into  Egypt,) 
thou  art  blessed;  for  thy  seed  .«hall 
not  be  destroyed,  for  they  shall 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  the 
book."  And  Lehi  further  declares 
that  of  the  loins  of  his  son  Joseph 
shall  come  forth  the  mighty  one 
whom  we  are  looking  to  see  appear 
among  the  Lamanites  who  is  to  de 
much  good  both  in  word  and  deed 
and  to  manifest  exceeding  great  faith 
to  the  working  of  mighty  wonders 
and  to  do  that  which  is  great  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  Second 
Nephi,  chapter  twenty-nine.  verses 
one  and  two:  When  a  marvelous 
work  and  a  wonder  was  to  come 
forth  the  Lord  was  to  remember  the 
seed  of  Nephi.  Further  references. 
Alma,  xlv,  ii  to  14.  First  Nephi, 
xiii,  30,  31  and  35. 

The  Zuni  today,  and  for  eight 
hundred  years,  have  been  an  object 
of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding  Lamanites  and  they  have 
maintained  the  strictest  and  most 
complete  marital  Separation.  There 
are  now  among  them  four  or  five 
Zuni  as  white  as  the  fairest  blond  on 
the  continent,  with  (laxen  hair,  and 
some  of  them  light  eyes.  Their 
parents  are  as  dark  as  the  other 
Zuni,  and  in  turn  their  children  also 
are  dark.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this    phenomenon    manifested   as  it 
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is  among  the  Pueblo  tribes  only?  Is 
it  not  a  cropping  out  of  the  white 
blood  of  their  Nephite  ancestry  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  by 
which  we  often  observe  other  physi- 
cal  and  mental  characteriätics  ap- 
pearing  in  later  generations? 

The  Statement  is  made  by  trust- 
worthy  brethren  of  Arizona,  that 
President  Woodruff  when  at  Sun- 
set,  Arizona,  in  the  winter  of  1880 
and  1881,  Said:  **If  there  is  any 
pure  Nephite  blood  left  upon  earth, 
I  believe  the  Zuni  and  Islata  Indians 
are  that  people.'* 

Also  it  is  credibly  reported  that 
President  Young,  when  down  on  the 
Muddy  many  years  ago,  made  the 
Statement  that  the  Piutes  were  de- 
scendants  of  the  Gadianton  robbers, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1875  and  1876, 
at  a  Council  meeting  in  the  Taberna- 
cle  at  St.  George,  said  the  Moqui 
Indians  were  of  the  Nephite  blood. 
The  Moqui  and  Islatas  are  Pueblo 
tribes  closely  related  to  and  domiciled 
near  the  Zuni. 

The  inference  of  the  Gloöe-Demo- 
erat  correspondent  that,  **It  is  sup- 
posed  that  the  people  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Mexican  Aztecs  and 
that  that  portion  who  escaped  when 
the  tribe  divided  wandered  toward 
the  south-west  and  entered  Mexico 
from  the  north;"  cannot  be  true 
because  the  * 'Mexican  Aztecs"  did 
not  come  from  the  north,  but  from 
the  east.  They  were  not  a  roving 
people  but  the  settled  occupants  of 


Yucatan  and  the  East,  who  went  into 
Mexico  to  the  number  of  three 
million.  The  Aztec  advent  was  the 
sudden  migration  of  a  very  numerous 
and  powerfiil  people.  He  may  mean 
the  Toltecs  who  came  from  the  north, 
but  that  cannot  be  true  because  this 
was  but  a  small  band  and  the  Toltecs 
kept  pouring  into  Mexico  from  the 
north  for  two  hundred  years.  Mex- 
ico was  the  last  place  on  earth  this 
driven,  pealed  and  plundered  litde 
Company  would  have  ventured  into — 
the  land  just  conquered  by  their 
deadly  enemy. 

But  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man  serve  to  show  how  wide  of  the 
mark  speculations  reach  when  not 
supported  ■  with  correct  data,  and 
fumishes  an  illustration  as  to  how 
ethnologists  have  been  able  to  invent 
so  many  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  American  races.  But 
when  once  the  true  line  of  events  is 
found,  then  all  recorded  history,  all 
authentrc  traditions,  together  with 
all  the  ruins  and  antiquities  of  the 
planet  pay  homage  to  the  discovery. 
Then,  like  a  great  Chinese  puzzle  all 
the  fragmentary  evidences  of  the 
past  come  together  and  fit  them- 
selves  into  their  proper  places,  or 
like  a  grand  and  beautiful  mosaic, 
formed  by  the  myriad  events  of  time, 
passes  from  the  drama  of  speculation 
and  fiction  to  repose  for  aye  as  a 
noble  monument  of  knowledge  over 
the  real  grave  of  a  real  past. 

H.  E.  Baker. 


A   MODEL   HUSBAND.* 


If  ever  I  marry,  which  I  hope 
some  day  to  do,  I  will  wish  for  a 
man  possessing  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  foUowing  characteristics.  Per- 
haps,  however,  men  will  be  as  scarce 
as  **the  gold  of  Ophir"  before  I 
have  any   opportunity    to   wed,    in 

♦  Answcr  to  "The  Wifc  1  Want,"  in  the  De- 
cember  number  of  The  Young  Womans  Jour- 
nal. 


which  event  I  suppose  they  will  be  so 
noble  as  to  be  almost  above  criticism : 

I  would  like  him  to  be  of  good 
parentage,  for  with  mankind  as  with 
animals,  much  depends  upon  the 
stock. 

He  should  honor  his  parents,  and 
love  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart;  I 
will  then  be  able  to  fearlessly  follow 
wherever  he  may  lead. 
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I  desire  him,  if  possible,  to  be  of 
good  outward  form,  but  more  parti- 
cularly  to  be  pure  and  upright  in 
spirit,  as  these  qualities  will  niake  a 
person  beautiful  and  attractive  what- 
ever  may  be  bis  peculiarities  of  form 
or  feature. 

I  desire  him  to  be  industrious, 
methodical  and  prompt  in  the  Per- 
formance of  all  bis  duties,  but  never 
to  be  so  much  occupied  that  he  can- 
not  spend  some  portion  of  bis  time 
in  conversation  with  myself  and  our 
children,  if  God  blesses  us  by  the 
bestowal  of  such  gifts. 

I  desire  him  to  consider  me  bis 
helpmeet,  and  not  bis  slave;  thus  he 
will  talk  with  me  about  bis  business, 
that  when  the  cares  of  life  bürden 
his  soul,  I  may  be  allowed  to  help 
carry  the  load,  as  in  his  prosperity 
and  blessing  I  expect  to  share  the  joy. 

I  desire  him  to  give  me  a  monthly 
allowance,  such  as  he  can  afford,  for 
personal  use  and  household  ex- 
penses,  so  that  I  may  not  be^taunted 
by  him  with  the  words  *'It's  money, 
money,  money,  whenever  I  come  in 
the  house."  I  hope  to  have  some 
wisdom  about  expenditures,  and  not 
be  required  to  ask  my  *'lord"  for 
every  nickle  I  need,  or  to  render  an 
account  for  every  dime  I  expend. 

I  want  him  to  help  make  a  HOME, 
whether  the  place  of  abode  be  a 
hovel  or  a  palace.  The  way  to  assist 
in  this  is  by  him  making  his  cheerful 
presence  feit  there  as  often  and  as 
much  as  his  duties  will  permit. 

I  want  him  to  reprove  me  kindly 
for  my  mistakes  and  short-comings, 
but  not  to  compare  me  with  other 
women  either  dead  or  alive  whose 
qualifications  may  excel  my  own. 

He  should  not  torture  me  by  even 
appearing  to  take  more  delight  in 
the  Society  of  other  women  than  my- 
self Plural  marriage  not  being  now 
possible,  he  should  not  waste  his 
time  or  try  my  soul  by  "flirting" 
with  other  femaJes. 

His  character  and  actions  should 
be  such  as  he  would  delight  to  see 
reproduced  in  his  children. 


He  should  be  faithful  in  the  gos- 
pel,  courageous  in  spirit,  wbe  in 
leadership,  just  in  decision,  kind  in 
reproof,  industrious  in  work  änd 
study,  and  truthflil  continually. 

I  want  him  to  be  proud  of  me, 
and  not  feel  ashamed  to  introduce 
me  in  all  society  where  he  goes  as 
his  **wife." 

I  would  like  him  to  be  charitable 
in  considering  my  failings,  and  when 
I  give  offense  ofTer  me  kind  reproof, 
but  never  treat  me  with  silent  con- 
tempt. 

I  will  admire  him,  though  it  may 
sometimes  cause  me  disappointment, 
if  he  will  steadily  and  unswervingly 
pursue  the  path  of  duty,  attending 
with  fidelity  and  promptness  to 
every  requirement  of  his  religious 
Office. 

I  desire  that  he  should  speak  to 
me  kind  words  of  encouragement  to 
show  that  he  appreclates  my  eiforts 
to  please  him,  and  not  take  every- 
thing  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as 
though  it  was  exactly  what  he  should 
receive.  Even  if  he  is  worthy  of 
my  deepest  thoughts  and  most  de- 
voted  labo'rs  to  please  and  comfort 
him  he  might  occasionally  express  a 
Word  of  praise. 

I  want  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 
household,  directing  the  footsteps  of 
myself  and  family  towards  the  goal 
of  future  and  etemal  glory  and  ex- 
altation,  where  I  hope  we  may  be 
found  worthy  to  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  our  Maker.  Muchacha. 


I  call  it  improper  pride  to  let  fool's 
notions  hinder  you  from  doing  a 
good  action. — George  Eliot. 

Always  give  preference  to  eiders' 
visitors,  those  of  superior  position 
and  those  who  are  weak  or  ill. 

Good  intentions  are  at  least  the 
seed  of  good  actions;  and  every  man 
ought  to  sow  them. — Sir  W,  Temple. 

Do  not  forget  a  kind  word  to  each 
member  of  the  family  on  parting  at 
night,  or  a  pleasant  greeting  on  meet- 
ing  in  the  morning. 
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JOS.  J.   DAYNES. 


1.  Sweet    is    the        work, 

2.  Sweet    is    the        day 
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OFFICE-SEEKING. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  ordi- 
nary  Business  life  so  destructive  to 
the  usefulness  of  young  men  as  the 
ambition  for  office.  The  chronic 
office-seeker,  whether  young  or  old, 
seems  to  become  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
suit  of  any  regulär  calling.  Men 
otherwise  capable  of  making  a  good 
living  for  themselves  and  iamilies, 
when  once  imbüed  with  a  desire  for 
public  Position  seem  to  lose  their 
energy  and  to  feel  that  their  success 
is  dependent  upon  their  receiving 
the  desired  position.  It  is  very  often 
the  case,  too,  that  those  who  do  re- 
ceive  the  positions  they  desire  are 
losers  financially  by  their  success. 
One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to 
which  public  men  in  Washington  are 
subjected,  is  the  persistence  with 
which  they  are  foUowed  by  men  and 
women  who  seek  positions  under  the 
govemment.  There  are  at  least  ten 
applicants  for  each  vacant  position, 
and  frequently  the  ten  applicants  are 
the  ones  who  are  disappointed,  and 
someone  who  has  spent  but  little 
time  in  seeking  the  position  obtains 
the  coveted  prize. 

There  has  seemed  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion  among  quite  a  number  of  young 
and  middle-aged  men  in  our  cities 
and  Territory  to  seek  for  office;  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  for  ecclesiastical 
positions,  where  men  are  expected 
to  serve  without  pay,  though  even 
here  the  ambition  for  prominence  is 
manifested,  but  more  particularly 
under  the  municipal,  county  and  ter- 
ritorial government.  It  is  quite 
proper  that  men  should  prepare 
themselves  to  labor  in  various  posi- 
tions, and  quite  right  when  men  are 
tendered  positions  of  responsibility 
and   trust,  for   them    to   accept  the 


same,  and  endeavor  to  perform  the 
duties  with  fidelity  to  their  constitu- 
ents  and  credit  to  themselves.  But 
it  is  deplorable  to  see  men  n^lecting 
their  l^timate  business  to  belitde 
themsdves  by  begging  and  fewning 
for  positions  which  neither  nature 
nor  education  has  fitted  them  to 
occupy,  but  which  they  doubtless 
seek  with  a  view  to  some  little  finan- 
cial  gain,  but  sometimes  for  the 
honors  of  men  which  are  to  foUow 
their  success. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  young 
people  of  the  Territory  qualify  diem- 
selves  for  any  position,  either  private 
or  public,  that  men  and  women  are 
required  to  fiU.  Then,  when  office 
comes,  accept  it  with  dignity  and  fill 
it  with  honor,  so  that  no  after  regrets 
may  foUow.  Young  people  wbo- 
will  carefully,  diligendy  and  in  the 
best  manner  possible  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  today,  will 
tomorrow,  or  at  some  time  in  the 
fliture,  find  themselves  advanced  in 
public  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
will  undoubtedly  receive  all  that  they 
can  properly  desire.  Only  let  the 
point  for  which  you  aim  be  high,  the 
goal  exalted,  and  you  will  undoubt- 
edly make  a  mark  in  the  world 
which  will  do  you  credit,  and  bring 
you  all  the  worldly  reward  which  is 
necessary  for  your  enjoyment  and 
future  exaltation.  If,  however,  the 
spirit  takes  hold  of  one  to  be  satis- 
fied  with  mediocrity,  and  to  feel  that 
the  World  owes  him  a  living,  he  is 
bound  to  fall  very  much  short  of  that 
destiny  which  the  Lord  has  set  for 
every  faithflil  and  persevering  soul. 

Be  content  to  let  others  feed  at  the 
public  crib,  but  be  thou  content  to 
make  thine  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
beset  thy  path. 


ECONOMY. 

Very  much  is  said  and  written  at 
different  times  on  economy,  and  yet 
the  subject  is  one  that  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.       Every    young    person 
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should  study  lo  economize  the  means 
which  God  provides,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  lost,  but  all  subserve  the 
purpose  of  its  creation.  It  is  sinful 
to  wilfolly  waste  property  of  any 
kind,  and  however  rieh  one  may 
become  the  duty  is  still  incumbent 
upon  each  individual  to  put  to  the 
best  use  everything  which  comes 
into  his  hands  or  under  his  care  as  a 
Steward.  How  admirable  is  the 
lesson  of  economy  which  our  Heaven- 
ly  Father  teaches  us  in  all  His  works! 
**Th«re  is  no  waste  in  nature**  is  a 
Statement  which  finds  greater  veri- 
fication  the  more  men  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse.  Every  atom  of  dusti-the 
smallest  insect,  every  creature  or 
thing,  has  been  made  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  the  Great 
Ruler,  and  all  these  answer  the  ends 
for  which  they  wereformed,  unless  it 
be  that  man  himself  has  transgressed 
the  laws  of  his  being,  and  made 
himself  wprthy  of  destruction. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  regard 
to  economy.  On  every  band  we  see 
extravagance  and  wastefulness.  In 
the  household  food  is  allowed  to 
spoil,  dishes  are  carelessly  broken, 
fumiture  is  uncared  for,  clothing  is 
destroyed  and  many  things  daily 
occur  which  show  thriftlessness. 
About  the  home,  whether  it  be  in  the 
country  or  city,  the  tools  and  niachin- 
ery  are  exposed  to  the  weather, 
thereby  becoming  rusty  and  useless, 
fences  are  broken  down  and  are  not 
promptly  repaired,  animals  are  un- 
tended  and  become  sick,  hay  and 
grain  are  wasted,  land  is  uncultivated 
and  allowed  to  grow  up  to  weeds, 
and  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
negligence,  which  is  almost  criminal, 
is  exhibited.  Yet  we  complain  of 
"hard  times,"  when  the  fact  is  there 
is  enough  wasted  about  many  homes 
to  provide  comfortable  living  for  those 
wno  are  in  distress.  It  is  said.  and 
doubtless  with  considerable  truth, 
that  a  French  family  can  live  comfort- 
ably  upon  that  which  an  American 
femily  wastes. 


If  we  as  a  Community  or  as  femilies 
desire  to  be  prosperous,  we  must 
study  principles  of  frugality,  and 
learn  to  utilize  all  that  is  given  us  for 
good.  Not  that  we  should  be  stingy, 
for  this  is  not  pleasing  to  God.  We 
should  be  wisely  liberal  and  always 
save  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to- 
give. 

Economy,  however,  means  some- 
thing  more  than  a  saving  of  means. 
It  incorporates  within  its  meaning 
the  care  of  time.  Some  people  who- 
cannot  be  tempted  to  unnecessarily 
spend  money,  have  no  regard  for 
the  minutes  and  hours  they  spend  in 
idleness.  If  there  is  any  difference 
of  criminality  between  the  wasting  of 
money  and  time,  doubtless  the  latter 
is  the  greater  sin,  for  means  wasted 
can  sometimes  be  regained  by  wis- 
dom  and  care,  but  no  exertion  c^ 
mind  or  body  will  return  to  us  the 
moments  that  are  past.  They  are 
forever  gone,  and  the  only  thing  we 
can  gain  by  them  is  the  remembrance 
of  the  lessons  their  neglect  teaches. 

In  very  many  other  ways,  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  people,  we  may 
practice  economy.  Nor  will  we  be 
justified  before  the  Lord  unless  we 
do  acquire  the  virtues  which  His  pre- 
cepts  and  examples  inculcate.  The 
present  is  the  best  time  to  begin  ta 
follow  the  principles  which  this  article 
iswritten  to  impress  upon  our  minds. 
We  see  want  for  temporal  things  all 
around  us,  even  if  we  have  not  feit  it 
ourselves.  Let  us  accept  the  lesson 
of  the  times  and  profit  by  it  for  all 
time  to  come. 


A  gentieman  never  indulges  in 
winks  or  grimaces  when  talking  with 
another;  he  does  not  talk  *'shop"  or 
business  outside  of  business  hours ;  he 
never  laughs  at  his  own  jokes,  or  at 
coarseness,  profein ity  or  indelicacy 
from  others;  he  never  intentionally 
wounds  the  feelings  of  another,  or 
brings  a  blush  to  the  check  of  mod- 
esty. 
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GOSPEL, 

LeCTURE    12. 

DIVINE   COMMANDMENTS. 

Subdivisions: — They  are  authori- 
tative  directions  based  upon  some 
principle  or  law  of  right. — Com- 
mandments  furnish  öpportunity  for 
the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  our 
agency;  the  Lord  through  Noah, 
commanded  the  antediluvians  to  re- 
pent;  by  reflisal  they  lost  their  agency 
to  be  saved  from  the  flood,  much 
as  they  may  have  desired  salvation 
after  it  was  too  late. — Commandments 
are  predicated  upon  power  to  reward 
obedience  and  punish  disobedience 
justly. — Commandments  are  either 
positive  {''do*')  or  negative  {''not 
do. ' ' ) — The  decalogue  is  mosdy  neg- 
ative ("thou  shalt  not").  (See  Ex- 
odus 20.) — The  new  law  is  *'love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;' '  the  command- 
ments of  Jesus  are  chiefly  positive. — 
The  divine  commands  have  always 
been  suited  to  the  people,  place  and 
period. — The  Priesthood  is  the  only 
power  to  command  with  divine 
authority. — The  Clements  obey  when 
divinity  commands;  '*God  said  let 
there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light. 
(See  Genesis  i.) — All  divine  auth- 
ority exercised  by  man  must  be  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  sec.  18,  and  23.) 

Self-review: — i.  What  are  divine 
•commandments?  2.  Why  do  we 
conclude  that  divine  commandments 
are  predicated  upon  some  principle 
or  law  of  right?  3.  What  is  the 
distinction  between  the  positive  and 
the  negative  form  of  commandments? 
4.  Prove  that  God  adapts  His  com- 
mandments to  the  people  and  their 
conditions.  5.  Give  instances  of  the 
Clements  obeying  divine  command- 
ments. 6.  Prove  that  ordinances 
are  not  authoritative  unless  performed 
in  the  name  of  the  Savior.  (See 
Acts  iv:  X. 


Lecture  13. 
obedience. 
Subdivisions: — Obedience  is  com- 
pliance with  law.  Obedience  is  the 
evidence  of  love;  **If  a  man  love  me 
he  will  keep  my  words' '  (John  xiv, 
23)  ;  some  of  the  children  of  Adam 
proved  their  greater  love  for  Satan 
by  obeying  him  rather  than  God. 
(See  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  13.) 
''Obedience  is  the  price  of  Valva- 
tion.** (See  Roberts'  Gospel,  p.  3.) 
The  result  of  obedience  is  a  home 
in  heaven.  (Matt,  vii,  21  to  27.) 
Obedience  to  higher  law  extends  a 
ma»'»^  agency,  power  and  dominion. 
(See  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  Ixxvi,  50 
to  70. )  No  blessing  except  through 
obedience  to  law.  (Doc.  and  Cov., 
sec.  cxxx. )  Man  must  leam  to  obey 
before  he  is  fit  to  command.  There 
is  no  genuine  obedience  without  per- 
fect  willingness. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  obed- 
ience? 2.  Give  Scriptural  proof  that 
obedience  is  taken  as  evidence  of 
love.  3.  Show  the  inseparableness 
of  obedience  and  salvation.  4.  What 
is  the  relationship  between  obedience 
and  agency?  5.  Show  that  obedience 
leads  to  power  to  command.  6. 
Why  is  willingness  necessary  to  per- 
fect  obedience? 

Lecture  14. 

respect  für  legitimate 

authority. 

Subdivisions: — ^Jesus  respected  His 
Father's  authority  and  became  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  Lucifer  had 
not  respect  for  the  decision  of  God 
and  feil  into  perdition.  (See  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  p.  9. )  Adam  so  respected 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  that  he  offered 
sacrifice  without  question.  (See  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  p.  12.)  Moses  had 
not  only  respect  but  reverence  for 
God's  authority;  yet  he  absolutely 
refused  to  show  respect  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  Satan.      (See 
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Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  2. )  Pharaoh 
held  in  contempt  the  authority  of 
Moses,  Goci*s  delegated  authority, 
and  perished  after  much  suffering. 
(Exodus  V,  12.)  Aaron  and  Miriam 
sought  to  dictate  the  leader,  Moses, 
and  were  severely  punished  for  it  by 
the  Lord.  (See  Numbers  xii.)  The 
Lord  respects  the  legitimate  author- 
ity of  every  one  ;  Nephi  was  com- 
raanded  not  to  write  what  was 
reserved  for  John  to  record.  (Nephi 
xiv,  20-25.)  The  promise  is  that 
"whatsoever  is  bound  on  earth  is 
bound  in  heaven,"  if  done  by  the 
proper  authority,  and  '*whatsoever 
is  loosed  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven. ' '  (5ee  Doc.  and  Cov. ,  sec. 
cxxxii,  45-48.)  Ordinances  per- 
formed  by  legitimate  authority  are  of 
effect  beyond  the  grave.  (Doc.  and 
Cov.,  sec.  cxxxii,  19-20.)  Family 
ß^ovemment  would  cease  to  exist 
without  respect  to  legitimate  author- 
ity. Civil  authority  becomes  chaotic 
and  anarchy  reigns  in  the  absence  of 
respect  to  legitimate  authority. 
Military  government  becomes  puerile 
without  respect  to  that  authority. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  legiti- 
mate authority?  2.  Give  scriptural 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  respect 
for  legitimate  authority.  3.  What 
effect  does  respect  for  legitimate 
authority  have  on  the  family?  4. 
How  would  the  absence  of  respect 
for  legitimate  authority  affect  society? 
5.  How  is  respect  for  legitimate 
authority  related  to  the  Business 
affairs  of  life? 

BIBLE—OLD  TESTAMENT. 
{Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispen- 
sation continued, ) 
Lecture  12. 
division  of  the  kingdom. 
Subdivisions:  —  Rehoboam,    king 
of  Israel.   •  (ä)  His  abuse  of  kingly 
power;  (^)  the  petition  of  the  peo- 
ple;  (^r)  the  king*s  arrogant  answer 
in  fiilfiUment  of  prophecy. — Separa- 
tion of  Judah  and  Israel,  Rehoboam, 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam,  king 


of  Israel. — The  idolatrous  alienation 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  sacrifices 
at  Jerusalem. — Sacrilege  of  the  king. 
— His  severe  chastisement. — The  sad 
fate  of  the  disobedient  prophet. — 
The  king  of  Egypt  plunders  the 
House  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 
Time,  976,  B.  C.  Ref.  i  Kings, 
xii-xvi.  Josephus,  Bk.  VIII,  eh. 
viii. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
character  of  the  administration  of 
King  Rehoboam?  2.  When  did  the 
separatio»  of  Judah.  and  Israel  occur? 
3.  What  plan  did  Jeroboam  follow  to 
alienate  the  ten  tribes  from  the  sacri- 
fices at  Jerusalem?  4.  What  circum- 
stance  in  this  lecture  shows  the  im- 
portance  pf  implicit  obedience  to  de- 
vine  commands?  5.  Describe  the 
ignominious  end  of  the  house  of 
Jeroboam. 

Lecture  13. 
elijah  the  prophet. 

Subdivisions: — The  three  years  of 
drought  in  fulfillment  of  his  proph- 
ecy; (a)  the  brook  Cherith;  (^)  the 
ravens;  {c)  the  widow  of  Zarephath; 
{d)  the  meal  and  oil;  (<?)  the  restor- 
ing  to  life  of  the  widow*  s  son. — ^The 
promised  rain. — Elijah  as  an  exile  at 
Sinai;  {a)  his  revelation;  (^)  his 
meeting  Obadiah  the  preserver  of 
one  hundred  prophets. — The  sacri- 
ficial  test  of  his  divine  authority  at 
Mount  Carmel. — His  divinely-auth- 
orized  interference  with  the  king*s 
embassy. — His  marvelous  manifesta- 
tion  of  power  over  the  elem^nts. — 
His  tranßlalion.  Time,  910  to  896 
B.  C.  Ref  I  Kings,  xvii  to  end; 
II  Kings,  eh.  i.  Josephus,  Bk.  IX, 
eh.  ii. 

Self-review: — i.  What  provisioa 
was  made  for  Elijah' s  support  at  the 
brook  Cherith?  2.  How  was  he 
provided  for  while  at  Zarephath? 
3.  How  was  he  preserved  while  in 
the  wilderness.  a  day's  journey  from 
Beersheba?  4.  Give  instances  of 
his  power  over  the  Clements.  5. 
Describe  the  sacrificial  test  of  his 
divine  authority  at  Mount  Carmel. 
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Lecture  14. 

ELISHA. 

Subdivisions: — His  meeting  Elijah. 
— His  request  of  Elijah. — "The  spirit 
of  Elijah  doth  rest  upon  Elisha." — 
The  purification  of  the  waters. — The 
widow's  oil  multiplied. — ^The  Shun- 
ammite's  son  raised. — The  deadly 
pottage. — Naaman,  the  Assyrian 
military  officer,  cured  of  leprosy. — 
The  curse  of  leprosy  upon  Gehazi. — 
Death  of  Elisha.  Time,  901  to  836 
B.C.  Ref.  I  Kings  xix;  II  Kings 
i-xii;  Josephus,  Bk.  ix,  eh.  iv,  viii. 

Self-review: — i .  Where  and  when 
did  Elijah  and  Elisha  live?  2.  What 
was  Elisha' s  request  of  Elijah?  3. 
Describe  their  parting.  4.  Relate 
the  circumstances  of  the  healing  of 
Naaman.  5.  Relate  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  concerning  Elisha. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON, 
{^Nephitic   Dispensation  continued.^ 

Lecture  13. 
general  helaman  and  his  ygüng 

BRIGADE. 

Subdivisions:  —  H  elaman '  s  high 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  covenant. — 
His  patriotic  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. — Helaman's  official 
report  to  General  Moroni;  (a)  the 
enlistraent  of  the  two  thousand  Am- 
monite  volunteers;  (^)  his  election 
to  leadership. — His  march  to  the 
Support  of  the  southwestern  division 
of  the  Nephite  army  under  General 
Antipus. — The  four  capitulated  Ne- 
phite eitles. — ^The  fortification  of  the 
city  of  Judea. — The  skillful  decoy  of 
the  enemy  from  the  city  of  Anti- 
pirah. — The  behavior  of  the  young 
vjlunteers;  {a)  their  faith  through 
pirental  training;  (^)  their  superior 
valor;  (f)  their  implicit  obedience; 
(i/)  their  miraculous  preservation 
from  death.  Time,  about  63  B.  C. 
Ref  Alma  liii,  Ivi-lviii. 

Self-review: — i.  How  did  H ela- 
man regard  the  covenant  of  the 
people  of  Amnion?  2.  How  did  they 
assist  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  still 
k jep  their  sacred  oath?  3.   Name  and 


locate  the  Nephite  cities  held  by  the 
Lamanites  at  the  time  General  Hela- 
man  arrived  at  Judea.  4.  Give  an 
account  of  the  *  *two  thousand  young 
men"  led  by  Helaman.  5.  Give  a 
Synopsis  of  General  Helaman's  of- 
ficial report  to  General  Moroni. 
Lecture  14. 

GENERAL   MORONI  (CONTINUED). 

Subdivisions: — The  general  publi- 
cation  of  Helaman's  report  of  success 
in  the  west. — His  request  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  for  reinforcements 
and  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
army. — The  unwarrantable  neglect  of 
the  government  to  support  the  army. 
— Moroni' s  demand  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  speedy  relief  of 
the  famishing  troops. — The  reply  of 
Pahoran,  chief  judge;  (a)  his  de- 
claration  of  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment; (^)  the  dissension  in  Zara- 
hemla;  (^:)  the  banishment  of  the 
chief  judge  and  enthroning  of  a 
traitor-king;  (  df)  the  proclamation 
and  general  rally  for  the  mainten- 
ance  of  the  republic.  —  Moroni' s 
march  to  the  rescue,  the  second  sup 
pression  of  the  king-men's  aristo- 
cracy  and  restoration  of  law  and 
Order. — Sending  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements to  the  western  division. 
general  defeat  of  the  Lamanites. — 
Establishment  of  peace. — Retirement 
of  Moroni  and  Helaman  from  mili- 
tary Service. — General  religious  and 
social  reformation. — Death  of  Gen- 
erals Helaman  and  Moroni.  Time, 
60,  B.  C.     Ref.  Alma,  lix-lxiii. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
result  of  General  Helaman's  report 
to  General  Moroni?  2.  What  was  the 
military  Situation  after  the  capture  of 
Nephihah  by  the  rebels?  3.  Why 
did  not  Govemor  Pahoran  send  men 
and  provisions  as  requested  by  Gen- 
eral Moroni?  4.  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  raising  the  Standard  of  liberty 
by  General  Moroni  and  the  united 
rally  of  Moroni' s  and  Pahoran's 
armies?  5.  In  what  capacity  did 
Generals  Moroni  and  Helaman  and 
Govemor  Pahoran  act  after  the  close 
of  this  long  war? 
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Lecture  15. 
the  first  emigration  north- 

WARD. 

Subdivisions: — The  Company  of 
live  thousand  four  hundred.  Ha- 
goth's  line  of  ships. — Success  of  the 
first  vessel. — The  ill-feted  companies. 
— The  publication  of  the  written  law 
and  testimony. — The  traitorous  work 
of  the  apostates;  (ä)  exciting  the 
evil  indinations  of  the  Lamanites; 
{b)  the  attempt  to  dispossess  their 
brethren  of  their  liberty  and  property 
by  force  of  arms.  Time,  56-54  B.  C. 
Ref.  Alma  Ixiii. 

Self-review: — i.  Give  an  account 
of  Hagoth' s  line  of  ships.  2.  What 
was  the  success  of  the  first  Company? 
3.  What  general  emigration  took 
place  during  this  year?  4.  What 
important  publications  were  sent 
among  the  people  at  this  time?  5. 
How  did  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  judges  close? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

{Dispeyisation   of  the   Meridian   of 

Time,  continued.) 

Lecture  13. 

the  epistles  of  john. 

Subdivisions:  — Principles  taught : 
(fz)  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
Word  of  life;  {b)  the  absolute  neces- 
sity  of  a  fraternal  sentiment;  {c)  the 
incompatibility  of  worldly  lusts  and 
the love of  God ]  {d)  the  philosophy 
of  persecution;  {e)  the  incapacity 
for  the  physical  eye  to  see  God;  (y ) 
t'ie  fearlessness  of  true  love. — The 
three  witnesses;  (a)  in  heaven;  {b) 
on  earth. — Source  of  a  parent's  great- 
est  joy. — ^The  test  of  love  is  keeping 
the  commandments.  —  The  ready 
witness  of  the  true  believer. — The 
Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  spirit  of  error, 
how  known?  Time  A.  D.  90.  Ref 
John*s  Epistles. 

Seif  review: — i.  What  is  secured 
by  brotherly  love?  2.  How  may  we 
know  the  spirits  of  men?  3.  What 
Is  the  result  of  perfect  love?  4. 
What  is  the  test  of  love?  5.  Name 
the  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
and  the  three  witnesses  on  earth. 


Lecture  14. 

revelations   of   st.    john,    the 

divine,  (one  ye-ar  before 

WRITING    HIB   GOSPEL). 

Subdivisions: — Introductory  ;  (a) 
the  attempt  to  martyr  John;  {b)  his 
banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. — Object  of 
the  revelation. — Promise  to  those 
who  read  and  keep  the  things  there- 
in  contained. — The  epistle  to  the 
Seven  Churches. — Sealing  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacob. — Restoration  of  Gos- 
pel  declared.  —  The  command  to 
'*Come  out  of  her  my  people,  that 
ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.*' 
— The  fall  of  Babylon. — ^The  resur- 
rection, — The  general  judgments. — 
The  Millennium. — The  New  Jerusa- 
lem.— The  River  and  the  Tree  of 
Life.  Place,  Isle  of  Patmos.  Time, 
A.D.  96.  Ref  Revelations  of  St. 
John;  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Seif  review: — i.  Was  this  revela- 
tion before  or  after  the  writing  of  the 
Gospel  by  John?  2.  What  is  the 
object  assigned  for  giving  this  rev- 
elation? 3.  Repeat  the  verses  fore- 
telling  the  restoration  of  the  ever- 
lasting  Gospel.  4.  Repeat  the  verses 
proving  the  universality  of  the  resur- 
rection.  5.  Describe  the  holy  Jeru- 
salem as  shown  to  St.  John. 

AMERICAN  HISTOR  K 
Lecture  2. 

permanent  colonization  of 
virginia. 

Time,  1607  to  1673. 

Subdivisions:  —  i .  The  London 
Company;  (a^  what  it  was;  (b)  its 
object;  (r)  its  charter;  (d)  the  num- 
ber  and  character  of  its  first  colony. 
2.  The  founding  of  Jamestown;  (a) 
location  or  site;  (b)  the  aristocratic 
name;  (c)  the  great  leader,  John 
Smith;  (^Z)  temporary  abandonment 
of  the  town.  3.  The  new  charter 
under  Lord  Delaware,  giving  him 
absolute  military  power.  4.  Gov- 
ernor  Dale's  paradoxical  policy 
(cruel,  yet  kind).  5.  Tobacco;  (a) 
as  a  source  of  wealth;  (^)  as  a  source 
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of  scattered  population;  (r)  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  introducing  slavery  into  the 
new  World.  6..  The  beginning  of  a 
republican  form  of  government 
(House  of  Burgesses);  (a)  time, 
1619;  {b)  place,  in  a  church;  {c) 
composed  of  twenty-two  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  eleven  boroughs, 
towns  or  plantations.  7.  The  pro- 
viding  for  American  families  by  the 
emigration  of  young  women  from 
England.  8.  The  introduction  of 
slavery,  18 19.  9.  The  bond  servant 
practice ;  {a)  persons  who  bound 
themselves  to  the  companies  for  their 
transportation ;  {b)  kidnapped  young 
people  bound  out  as  apprentices. 
IG.  The  hundred  criminals  from  the 
Jaib  of  England.  11.  Virginia, 
a  royal  province  ;  {a)  Berkley*s 
tyranny;  {b)  Bacon's  rebellion.  Ref 
any  good  history  of  America. 

Self-review: — i.  What  portion  of 
America  was  called  Virginia  in  1607? 

2.  Between  what  two  companies  was 
Virginia   divided    by    King  James? 

3.  Of  whom  was  the   first   colony, 


sent  out  by  the  London  Company 
composed?  4.  Give  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  charter  given 
to  the  Company,  (see  American  His- 
tory by  Montgomery,  p.  51.)  5. 
Give  two  reasons  why  the  colony 
was  not  thrifty  at  first?  6.  Mention 
three  ways  in  which  tobacco  has 
affected  the  history  of  Virginia?  7. 
Why  is  Virginia  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  called  the  birth-place  of 
American  Republicanism?  8.  How 
b  Cromwell  related  to  the  history  of 
Virginia?  9.  How  can  you  account 
for  so  many  of  the  early  presidents 
of  the  United  States  being  furnished 
by  Virginia?  (Virginia  had  a  strong 
element  of  nobility  in  its  colonists.) 
IG.  What  conclusion  concem ing  go v- 
ernmental  policy  do  you  aim  at  from 
Governor  Berkley's  following  re- 
mark,  *T  thank  God  there  are  na 
free  schools  nor  printing  here,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these 
hundred  years"?  11.  What  is  the 
relation  between  the  Bacon  Rebellion 
and  the  American  Revolution? 
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A  lab'rcr  out  m  the  wind  and  sleet, 
Whose  business  it  was  to  clean  the  street, 
E^pied  a  carriage  and  four  drive  by 
Whose  liv'ricd  dhver  a  lash  did  ply. 
Within  were  cushions  a  kini;  might  please, 
Where  a  rieh  lord,  secmingly,  sat  at  ease, 
And  peered  from  curtains.  as  on  he  went 
With  signs  of  pleasure  and  swcet  content. 

The  lab'rer  wondered  how  it  should  be 
That  some  are  fe.vored  such  bliss  to  see 
While  others  plod  in  the  mud  all  day 
And  waste,  as  drudges,  their  lives  away. 
But  bis  thoughts  had  not  been  squandered  so 
Had  he  known  tjie  bürden  of  pain  and  woe 
That  sad  heart  suffered,  seated  there 
Midst  robes  and  cushions  and  trappings  rare. 

If  luck  had  flattered  bis  pride  bcfore 
Well  might  the  present  his  fate  deplore; 
For  lameness  now,  and  shattered  health 
Had  baffled  the  skill  that  favors  wealth. 
No  peace  or  pleasure  his  life  could  find, 
His  hope  in  the  distance  was  left  behind; 
His  wife  and  children,  his  joy  and  pride 
Slept  under  Ihe  marble  side  by  side. 


And  his  ample  wealth,  and  the  stranger's  hand 
Were  all  the  sölace  at  his  comroand. 
As  he  looked  from  his  carriage,  passing  by 
"Oh  what  would  I  give,"  he  said,  "had  I 
The  strength  of  that  brawny,  toiling  one, 
Who,  when  his  honest  day's  work's  done. 
Can  rest  in  peace,  secure  from  pain; 
While  1  am  suing  for  rest  in  vain." 

HoAT  fit  the  words,  but  faint  and  few 

To  measure  the  bliss  that  the  lab'rer  knew; 

No  ache  or  pain  his  limbs  had  known; 

His  humble  cottage  was  all  his  OMm; 

His  rosy  children  and  vrife  at  hpme 

Would  wait  for  supper,  til  "pa"  would  come^ 

And  the  tidy  kitchen  with  laughter  rmgs. 

As  the  big  fire  roars  and  the  kettle  sings. 

Now,  let  this  story  a  lesson  teach 

To  value  the  blessings  within  our  reach; 

And  never  despise  our  lot  and  sphere 

If  othärs  shall  better  than  ours  appear; 

For  what  are  pomp  and  fame,  or  wealth, 

Denied  the  treasure  of  peace  and  health; 

The  truest  riches  to  beings  sent 

Is  to  prize  our  portion,  and  rest  content. 

je. 
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XII. 

A  TRAVELER  rambling  over  the 
earth's  cnist  finds  it  wom  very  thin 
in  places,  with  an  occasional  chance 
of  breaking  through,  at  least  to  the 
usual  mortuary  depth,  and  without 
the  usual  Services  over  the  remains. 
What  with  Japanese  earthquakes  ter- 
rifying  that  simple  arcadian  people 
from  sheltered  Umoto  in  the  north 
to  far  Sapporo  in  the  south;  Chinese 
lepers  in  Kowloon  and  Canton; 
smallpox  in  the  **black  towns"  ot 
Singapore  and  Ceylon,  and  the  de- 
parting  ibotsteps  of  Asiatic  cholera 
leaving  Damascus  by  the  Eastem 
gate  as  the  writer,  weary  of  waiting, 
enters  the  city  through  that  im- 
memorial  thoroughfare  known  in 
Paul's  day  as  **the  street  called 
straight." 

The  traveler  fcires  slowly  who  fares 
towards  Damascus  by  Imperial  Otto- 
man Diligence.  He  leaves  Beyrout  at 
the  first  streak  of  dawn,  while  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  hills  are  yet  purple  in  the  fast 
fading  gloom.andtaking  hisseat,  the 
monstrous,  lumbering  diligence  with 
its  six  mules,  three  abreast  toil  up 
the  zig-zag  ascent  from  whence  came 
and  still  come  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
a  young  Turkish  lady,  veiled  as  to 
face,  who  shares  the  seat,insists  with 
quiet  but  persistent  pantomine,  as 
the  day  wears  on,  that  he  must  share 
her  lunch,  which  comprises  coarse 
bread,  an  assortment  of  sweetmeats 
wrapped  in  lotus  leaves  and  a  small  jar 
of  a  substance  resembling  stewed 
tripe  er  some  other  interior  arrange- 

ment. 

6  a 


We  passed  through  numerous 
Settlements  on  hill  and  piain  but  they 
wore  the  sad  look  of  all  Mohamme- 
dan  towns  due  to  the  absence  of 
women's  faces.  Then  again  there 
was  a  fly-blown  inactivity  about  their 
streets  which  look  as  if  nothing 
could  ever  happen  there,  where  only 
the  moon  goes  up  and  down,  noth- 
ing eise  waxes  or  wanes.  If  two  or 
three  shops  are  seen,  they  are 
generally  expiring  in  the  last  stages 
of  commercial  decay;  whenever  the 
diligence  stops  to  change  horses, 
which  they  do  every  hour,  no  curious 
lookers-on  appear  in  the  silent,  de- 
serted  streets;  only  some  drowsy 
ostlers  come  out,  evidendy  in  a 
trance  and  with  listless  apathy  com- 
mence  undoing  the  hempen  tugs; 
once  during  the  day  a  stableman  who 
appeared  to  wake  up  with  an  effort, 
asked  our  Bulgarian  driver,  "How 
many  have  you  got?*'  but  the  con- 
dition  of  the  driver  and  the  man's 
glance  at  the  coach,  made  it  uncer- 
tain  whether  his  question  applied  to 
delirium  tremens  or  the  number  of 
passengers. 

FinaJly,  we  descended  through  a 
mountain  defile  and  entered  Damas- 
cus, the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Its 
fame  begins  in  Genesis,  with  the 
earliest  patriarchs,  and  continues  to 
modern  times.  While  Babylon  is  a 
heap  in  the  desert,  and  Tyre  a  ruin 
on  the  shore,  it  remains  what  Isaiah 
called  it,  *'the  head  of  Syria.'*  And 
here  is  the  river  which  made  the  city 
for  all  time  and  which  Naaman,  the 
leper,  not   unnaturally  preferred   to 
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all  the  waters  of  Israel.  The  habita- 
tions  of  men  must  always  have  been 
gathered  around  it,  as  the  Nile  has 
inevitably  attracted  a  numerous  pop- 
ulation  to  its  banks.  The  desert  is 
a  fortification  round  Damascus,  and 
the  river  is  its  life.  For  miles  about 
it  is  a  wilderness  of  gardens,  with 
roses  thick  among  its  clustering 
shrubberies  and  ever-ripening  fruit 
on  the  branches  above.  Caravans  ot 
laden  cameis  come  and  go  from 
Mecca  and  Bagdad  as  of  old;  Orien- 
tal  merchants  sit  and  smoke  over 
costly  bales  in  dim  bazars;  drowsy 
groups  sip  black  coflfee  from  tiny 
cups,  in  kiosks  overhanging  the  river, 
while  all  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  East  mingle  in  the  streets  or 
crowd  the  khans.  Marble  minarets, 
golden  crescents  glittering  on  mas- 
sive domes,  towers  and  terraces  of 
flat  roofs  rise  from  a  sea  of  foliage; 
white  palaces  and  harems  shine  with 
ivory  softness  through  dark  green 
groves  that,  miles  in  length  and 
leagues  in  circuit,  girdle  the  city  to 
which  Paul  was  journeying  when 
miraculously  converted  by  a  great 
light  from  heaven. 

The  population  of  Damascus  is 
placed  at  150,000,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  Mohammedans,  notorious 
for  their  fanaticism  against  foreigners. 
Our  own  party  was  assaulted  one 
day  by  some  water-carriers  in  the 
'  *  Street  called  straight.  * '  Some 
6,ooo  of  the  populace  come  from  the 
lost  tribes,  and  the  remainder  are 
mostly  Christian  Greeks.  Among 
other  sights  they  point  out  the  house 
of  Ananias  and  of  Naaman,  the  leper, 
the  latter  abode  having  been  appro- 
priately.  turned  into  a  hospital  for 
lepers,  and  the  great  mosque  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  said  to  contain 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Dur- 
ing  the  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera  that 
preceded  my  arrival,  there  were 
seven  hundred  deaths  in  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  during  the  next  sixty 
days  three  thousand  additional  vic- 
tims  foUowed  their  predecessors  on 
that  star-lit  road.       At  Damascus,  as 


elsewhere  in  those  lands,  are  found 
many  Russian  refugees  of  the  chosen 
race,  and  wretched  they  are  indeed, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  generally 
enterprising  and  energetic  American 
Hebrews.  The  autocrat  of  Russia, 
czar  of  the  oppression,  he  should  be 
called,  has  caused  much  unmerited 
misery  to  that  people,  and  many  dis- 
passionate  travelers  would  contain 
their  sorrow  if  his  own  populace 
were  peeled  and  scatterea  in  turn. 

But  I  soon  g^ew  weary  of  Dam- 
ascus and  one  pleasant  day  embarked 
at  Beyrout  for  Turkey,  when  the 
ever-freshening  breeze  blew  us  on 
towards  the  islands  of  Cypress  and 
Rhodes  to  Smyrna,  at  each  of  which 
places  brief  but  pleasant  stops  were 
made.  The  days  were  perfect  and 
the  nights  radiant  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean  moon  that  came  up  broad, 
round  and  bright,  with  scarcely  a 
ripple  on  the  sea  to  break  the  path  of 
light  she  made  across  the  waters. 
Passing  by  the  Isle  of  Patmos  where 
the  Revelator  had  his  remarkable 
vision,  our  good  ship  continues 
through  the  Gretian  Archipelat^o 
and  the  Dardanelles,  thence  up  the 
Golden  Hörn,  enters  the  Bosphorus 
and  lays  to  off  Stamboul,  with  the 
innocent  white  walls  of  the  Seraglio 
gleaming  through  its  lemon  groves. 
If  walls  had  tongues  as  well  as  ears, 
what  tales  of  romance,  love  and  lust, 
treachery  and  murder  those.  walls 
cQuld  teil  of  its  inmates;  but  when  a 
mjiiden  enters  an  Eastern  harem,  her 
face  is  never  Seen  again,  she  is  dead 
to  the  World  as  it  the  grave  had 
already  closed  above  her;  fairlimbed 
women  with  fettered  feet.  To  pro- 
fane the  sanctity  of  the  harem  is  a 
crime  so  deadly  in  the  East  that  no 
mercy  is  shown  to  intruders,  while 
the  inmate  offending,  though  the 
offense  be  mere  indiscretion,  is  hur- 
ried  to  her  doom  with  pitiless  haste; 
fierce,  vindictive  speed,  rüde  fbrce 
and  savage  pain  dose  the  story  of 
her  life. 

Our  Austrian  Lloyd  steamercame 
into   view   of   Constantinople  about 
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daylight.  There  is  no  city  in  the 
World  presenting  a  finer  exterior  view 
than  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Passports  are  demanded. 
and  custom  house  inspection  im- 
mediately  follows,  and  the  latter  is 
either  careless  or  capricious  accord- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  backsheesh 
given,that  being  the  all-powerflil  reg- 
ulator  in  the  East.  The  customs 
prohibit  the  entry,  and  if  found  in  a 
traveler' s  baggage  will  confiscate: 
books  and  newspapers  criticising  the 
government,  or  disclosing  anything 
political;  photographs  of  the  Sultan 
or  of  Turkish  women  and  all  foreign 
cigars  or  cigarettes. 

In  Turkey,  as  in  India  and  Egypt, 
there  are  small  money-changers 
(saraafs)  located  on  the  curbstones 
at  nearly  all  the  street  intersections, 
and  the  traveler  finds  it  necessary  to 
deal  with  them  and  lose  two  or 
three  piastres,  say  three  or  four  cents 
on  every  piece  of  money  he  desires 
change  for;  natives  as  well  as  strang- 
ers submit  alike  ta  this.  The  in- 
justice  is  not  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
change,  but  to  the  fact  that  money- 
changers  collect  all  the  small  money 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
deal  it  out  to  the  public  as  merchan- 
dise,  at  a  heavy  premium.  Hence 
provident  buyers  pay  out  their  large 
ijioney  and  horde  the  change.  Car- 
riage  hire  is  dearer  than  in  any  other 
large  city  of  th^  East,  seventy-five 
cents  for  the  first  and  second  hour, 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  succeeding 
hour.  Street  cars  have  two  stories, 
are  uncomfortable,  dirty  and  cheap; 
women  and  children  are  confined  to. 
one  end  and  drawn  curtains  separate 
them  from  the  men.  I  being  there 
in  the  month  of  Ramazan,  the  only 
one  in  the  calendar  when  Stamboul 
is  not  wrapped  in  slumber  one  hour 
after  sunset,  foreigners  were  using 
every  conveyance  available  being  en- 
chanted,  according  to  their  nobility, 
with  the  artistic  illumination  of  the 
mosques  and  minarets,  outside  and 
in  which  meet  one  at  every  turn. 

The  turbaned  Turk  does  not  use 


ordinary  time  or  an  ordinary  time- 
piece;  with  him  the  setting  of  the 
sun  is  twelve  o'clock,  or  the  closing 
in  of  one  day.  As  the  sun  varies 
every  day  in  the  setting,  the  clock 
must  be  regulated  as  often.  The 
calendars  sold  in  the  East,  however, 
indicate  but  six  changes,  being  the 
twenty-first  of  February,  April, 
June,  August,  October  and  Decem- 
ber.  Some  Eastem  travelers  carry 
watches  with  two  sets  of  hands,  one 
indicating  ordinary,  the  other  Turk- 
ish time. 

Thanks  to  the  carrying  out  of  a 
few  sanitary  measures,  the  epidemics 
which  usually  broke  out  almost  an- 
nually  in  the  dominions  of  the  Turk, 
have  been  localized,  and  Constanti- 
nople  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
free  from  those  **scourges  of  God," 
which  the  faithful  Ottoman  was  wont 
to  style  the  plague,  and  other 
frightful  maladies  due  to  his  unclean- 
ness. 

The    marvelous    strength   of   the 
Ottoman  porters   (hamals)   has  not 
been   overrated.       The   majority   of 
them  are  Armen ians,  and  they  hesi- 
tate  at  nothing,  from  an  iron  safe  to' 
a    bedstead,     Walking    off    with     it 
through  the  miserably  paved,  steep 
and  winding  streets  from  one  end  ot 
the  town  to  the  other.     They  use  a 
stiff,  hard    päd   that  may  explain   a 
part  of  the  miracle.     It  is  the  length 
and  width  of  the  back,  the  shape  of . 
a  wedge,  and  flattened  around  the 
Shoulders,  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge  " 
resting  on  thespine;  their  character- 
istic  is  being  impudent  and  impossible 
to  satisfy.     They  are  an  organized 
body   of   men   and    possess   certain 
understood  Privileges  among  them- 
selves   and   the   authorities.      Fn^m 
ten  to  fifteen  are  told  off  to  be  por- 
ters for  such  and  such  a  district,  and 
woe  betide  the  man  who  thinks  to 
get    his    household  gods,  his  Lares 
and  Penates,  moved  from  one  district 
to  another  by  less  exacting  or  "non-  - 
Union**    men.       Before    one  of  the 
latter  could  go  a  couple  of  blocks,  he 
would  be  thrown  down,  his  load  on 
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top,  and  an  ai>sault  added  for  invad- 
ing^  recognized  rights. 

Since     water     pipes     have    been 
brought  into  the  Pera  quarter,  large 
fires   have   become    infrequent,    but 
outside  of  Pera  the  burning  down  of 
one  to  ten  wooden  structures  (which 
material   predominates)  is  almost  of 
weekly     occurrence,     making     one 
hundred   to   one   hundred  and  fifty 
houses  which  annually  blaze  away. 
The  last  great  fire  was  in  1870,  when 
half  Pera   with  six  thousand  homes 
and    nearly   four    thousand    people 
were  bumed;  later,  in  1886,  the  de- 
structive  flames  roUed  over  Scutari, 
and  in  little  more  than  ten  hours  left 
almost  the  entire  district  in  cinders. 
They  have   a   military   fire   brigade 
(lifo  Alai)  well  enough  organized, 
and  it  appears  to  work  well,  but  the 
narro^^,  tangled  streets  render  it  diffi- 
cult  to  get  their  engines  close  enough. 
Constantinople  boasts  of  an  unique 
body  of  men  known  as  Tulumbagies 
(pump-men).      They    are    porters, 
laborers,    etc.,  of  every  nationality, 
and  nationalities  are  numerous  there, 
who  at  the  first  alarm,  given  Irom 
the  Galata  tower  with  flags  and  red 
balls  by  day,  and  colored  lights  by 
night,  are   up   and   off,    carrying  a 
small  four-handed  pump  engine  on 
their  Shoulders.     Rushing  along  the 
streets,    barefooted  and   half-naked, 
upsettingf  and  running  over   every- 
thing  and  everybody  who  chances  to 
be  in  the  way,  they  scream  and  howl 
incessantly.     They  may  have  to  run 
an  hour  or  two  before  reaching  the 
place,  but  that  makes  no  difference, 
to  them  at  least ;  exhaustion  and  they 
are   strangers.      When    the   fire    is 
reached,  their  actions  take  on  another 
phase;  they  promptly  set  down  the 
hand-squirt,    rush  into    the  burning 
house     and   under  the   pretense   of 
saving    the   goods,    pile   everything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  into  one 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
pour    water   onto   it;  they  can   fre- 
quently  prevent  the  spread  of  a  fire, 
however,  by  getting  where  the  regu- 
lär brigade  engines  cannot  penetrate. 


On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  any 
fire  the  others  promptly  retire  with- 
out  dispute. 

The  three  principal  annoyances  on 
the  thoroughfares  of  Constantinople, 
that  quaint  old  capital  of  lust  and 
religion,  which  counteracts  the  plea- 
sure  of  travelers  and  residents  alike, 
are  first,  the  badly  paved  and  nar- 
row  streets,  many  of  which  possess 
no  side  streets,  alleys  or  openings  at 
all.  The  ravages  of  frequent  fires, 
contribute,  in  the  older  quarters,  to 
the  final  carrying  out  of  contemplat- 
ed  improvements.  The  second  an- 
noyance  and  a  curiosity  of  Constan- 
tinople is  its  legion  of  dogs  which 
literally  pave  the  streets  and  fiU  the 
gutters.  It  is  said  the  dogs  followed 
the  Turks  there  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  and,  judging  from  the 
myriads  seen  by  the  writer,  the  foul 
bane  has  been  breeding  ever  since* 
Although  the  Koran  refers  to  them  as 
unclean  animals,  they  are  not  only 
tolerated,  either  from  habit  or  super- 
stition,  but  the  nameless  curs  are 
relied  upon  to  do  most  of  the  scaven- 
gering,  and  the  Turk  will  always 
have  the  fragments  of  his  meal 
thrown  in  the  streets  to  them.  Some 
Citizens  at  their  own  expense,  pro- 
vide  permanent  and  frequentiy  artis- 
tic  pools  for  them  to  drink  at,  and 
when  present  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  injuring  the  mon- 
greis.  They  rarely  ever  vary  in  size, 
being  under  the  medium,  and  differ- 
ent,  as  a  race,  from  those  seen  in 
other  cities,  Damascus  excepted^ 
where  the  same  breed  exists  and 
fret  the  air,  day  and  night  with  the 
same  plaintive  howlings.  Further- 
more  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,. 
in  front  of  the  Mosque  Bayazet  and 
other  crowded  Turkish  quarters, 
to  see  the  bread  that  has  been  seized 
for  light  weight,  purchased  with 
funds  bequeathed  for  that  purpose, 
and  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Observant 
travelers  have  no  uneasiness  about 
the  animals  as  they  are  peaceably 
disposed.  In  fact  if  a  kind  word  be 
uttered  to  one  of   them,  the  whole 
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band  belonging  to  that  street  will 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  it.  It  then 
becomes  a  very  easy  matter  to  rid 
yourself  of  the  canine  ariny  by  turn- 
ing  the  first  comer,  as  its  further 
progress  will  instantly  be  barred  by 
the  dogs  of  that  sö*eet.  These 
boundary  lines  are  often  fiercely 
disputed  by  all  the  curs  and  pups  of 
the  contesting  streets ;  heither  kicks 
nor  blows  from  the  bystanders  will 
arrest  the  tide  of  battle  tili  the  dogs 
themselves  think  proper  to  separate 
and  retire.  So  severely  are  wander- 
ing  dogs  chastised,  the  residents  say 
that  thousands  of  them  are  bom, 
bred,  live  and  die  without  ever 
taking  the  opportunity  of  crossing 
either  turning  of  the  street  in  which 
they  first  saw  Hght.  Night  revelers 
(never  Turks)  patroling  the  streets, 
out  *  *slumming, "  often  fail  to  find 
pleasure  in  anything  but  maltreating 
the  dogs,  disturbed  in  their  unoffend- 
ing  slumbers  by  a  cowardly  kick  or 
the  gratuitous  blow  from  a  heavy 
stick,  they  run  to  the  end  of  their 
street,  howling  pitiably,  while  others, 
in  anticipation,  loudly  lament  what 
unknown  cruelty  is  in  störe  for  them. 
The  dogs  in  the  neighboring  streets, 
one  after  another  of  course,  take  up 
and  pass  on  the  chorus,  so  the  yelp- 
ing,  howling  and  whining  echoed  far 
and  near  goes  on,  not,  however,  dis- 
turbing  the  resident  Turk  who  can 
ill  spare  what  long  custom  has  made 
necessary  to  his  complete  rest.  The 
stranger,  notwithstanding,  is  willing 
to  dispose  of  his  share  in  lots  to  suit. 
Should  a  dog  become  rabid,  which 
rarely  occurs  in  such  an  even 
climate,  the  police  promptly  kill 
every  dog  on  that  street.  Then 
shortly  after,  from  some  unknown 
source,  a  new  and  complete  set  in- 
stall  themselves  in  those,  for  once, 
dog-deserted  haunts.  There  is  a 
Turkish  proverb  that  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  dogs  will  take  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  it.  The  writer 
thinks  the  proverb  may  safely  be  re- 
versed;  it  is  not  probable  they  could 
dwell  apart. 


The  third  Visitation  that  frets  your 
troubled  sleep  is  the  nightwatchman 
(bektchi,)  who  prowls  about  the 
streets,  coming  under  the  silent  Win- 
dows and  striking  with  a  heavy  iron- 
mounted  stick  the  hours  of  the 
night,  or  otherwise  letting  you  know 
that  he  is  on  duty.  To  the  joy  of 
resident  foreigners  and  travelers 
alike,  this  custom  was  once  abolished 
for  a  brief  period,  but  old  timers, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  lullaby, 
could  sleep  no  longer,  and  thieves 
were  in  despair;  not  knowing  the 
guardian*s  whereabout  sby  the  noise 
of  his  staff,  they  were  not  always 
able  to  avoid  him,  so  the  influence  of 
both  parties  had  the  bektchi  and  his 
banging  stick  brought  back  in  ftiH 
cry. 

As  seen  from  the  Galata  tower,  the 
location  of  Constantinople  is  un- 
questionably  the  finest  in  the  world 
for  a  great  capital.  To  the  south  is 
seen  Galata  and  Stamboul,  separated 
by  the  Golden  Hom,  the  Seraglio 
point,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Prince's  Island,  where  most  Euro- 
peans  reside,  the  Bittyrian  chain  of 
mountains,  and  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  Mount  Olympus;  on  the 
east  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus, 
Hidar  Pasha,  Scutari  and  the  tower- 
ing  height  of  Mount  Boulgourlon; 
in  the  north  comes  Pera,  Pancaldi 
and  other  heights  called  Bethiktash, 
with  Yeldia  Kiosk,  the  residence  of 
the  Sultan.  On  the  west  He  Kassim 
Patha,  a  table-land,  the  hüls  of 
Ayoub  and  the  valley  of  the  Euro- 
pean Sweet  Waters. 

As  to  the  city  itself,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of  ^\^  hundred  thousand ;  take 
away  the  mosques  with  their  ever- 
attendant  minarets,  the  veiled  women 
and  the  fez,  the  dogs  and  the  bazaars, 
and  the  Sultan*  s  city  is  as  thoroughly 
modern  as  Paris.  The  public  slave 
market  for  the  sale  of  Circassian 
girls,  was  abolished  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  still  secretly  carried  on  by  Cir- 
cassian dealers,  in  certain  coffee 
houses.      If  true,  the  exact  where- 
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abouts  the  transactions  take  place  is 
a  secret  warily  guarded  by  the  Mus- 
selinen, from  the  prying  eyes  of  us 
'*dogsof  **infidels." 

Among  the  meagre  collections  at 
the  museum,  are  found  the  jewelry 
and  other  antiquities  exhumed  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy,  a  number 
of  Babylonian  stone  cylinders,  prob- 
ably  one  foot  in  diameter  by  two  in 
length,  and  closely  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  which  probably  fur- 
nishedan  enterprising  American  with 
his  idea  of  a  revolving  press,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Serpentine  column 
of  the  hippodrome  on  which  reposed 
the  sacred  golden  tripod  of  the 
Oracle  at  Delhi,  also  some  metallic 
coffins,  or  caskets  as  we  call  them. 
They  were  exhumed  at  Bagdad  and 


are   not  less   than   twenty   centuries 
old. 

To  the  writer  the  most  interestmg 
objects  in  the  world-famed  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia  were  the  vari-colored 
marble  columns  that  were  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
at  Jerusalem.  On  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
interior  of  St.  Sophia  was  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  who 
had  sought  refuge  within  its  walls; 
the  sanctuary  was  violated  then  as  it 
frequentiy  was  afterwards  and  the 
few  not  icilled  were  doomed  to  slav- 
ery,  while  eyerything  of  value  in  the 
Christian  chiirch  was  either  destroyed 
or  carried  a\vay  by  the  pillagers. 

G,  H,  SnelL 


LA   GIRONDE. 


A   STORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Falstaff,    What!  is  the  old  king  dead? 
PistoL    As  nail  in  door. 

Shakespeare, 

A  LITTLE  more  than  four  years 
had  passed  since  the  disappearance 
of  Claude  Duruy.  In  the  early  part 
of  May,  of  the  year  1774,  two  men 
were  Walking  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  palace  at  Versailles,  in  earnest 
conversation.  One  of  them,  Paul 
Levon,  occasionally  glanced  at  the 
door  leading  into  another  part  of 
the  palace,  as  if  expecting  a  sum- 
mons  to  the  royal  presence.  So  he 
had  waited  almost  every  day  from 
the  time  of  the  Comtesse  Du  Barri's 
promise  of  the  reward  of  one  thous- 
and  louis  d'or,  but  the  reward  had 
not  come.  His  appearance  gave 
token  of  his  poverty,  but  the  same 
braggart  independence  was  in  his 
countenance. 

The  other  person  was  more  refined 
in  appearance,  while  his  dress  be- 
tokened  a  prosperous  business.  He 
was  one  of  the  physicians  with  which 
the  royal  village  was  well  supplied. 


and  his  practice  ran  largely  to  the 
eure'  of  diseases  contracted  by  the 
courtiers  as  a  result  of  their  high 
living. 

** Levon,**  said  thls  individual,  **I 
am  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  Seen  that  girl's  face  several 
times  during  her  iUness,  and  I  know 
her  disease  is  small  pox.  Every 
Symptom  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  It  is  useless  for  the  courtiers 
and  the  physicians  to  try  to  hide  the 
facts.  That  is  her  disease,  and  she 
will  surely  die." 

Levon  tumed  anxious  and  disap-: 
pointed  eyes  on  his  companion.; 
"The  small  pox?"  he  asked  in  sur- 
prise.  **I  have  been  told  by  the 
court  physician  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  common  eruption  of  the  skin,  and 
will  soon  pass  off.  Is  not  his  opinion 
of  this  case  of  greater  value  than 
yours?'  * 

"It  would  be  if  honestly  ex- 
pressed," answered  the  other;  **but 
there  is  an  interest  at  stake  which 
renders  deception  necessary,  for  if  it 
becomes   generally  known  that  the 
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girl  has  this  fiital  disease,  it  will  also 
be  known  that  the  king  has  taken  it 
from  her.  Being  his  Tatest  acquisi- 
tion,  she  has  been  favored  with  mueh 
of  his  Company  at  the  most  con- 
tagious  period  of  the  disease.  He 
cannot  possibly  survive  the  attack.  *  * 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  the  king 
will  die?' '  asked  Levon  with  an  oath 
of  alann. 

'There  is  no  doubt  of  it/'  re- 
plied  the  doctor,  with  emphasis. 
*'My  experience  as  a  physician  has 
taught  me  that  a  man,  weakened  as 
he  is  by  excess  of  every  kind,  care- 
less  in  his  habits,  without  regularity 
of  diet,  his  blood  deprived  of  every 
nutritive  quality  and  filled  with  cor- 
ruption,  has  not  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  of  recovering  from  so  mal- 
ignant  a  disease. ' ' 

**Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Levon  in 

'  alarm,  **I  must  lose  no  time.     The 

death  of  the  king  means  the  destruc- 

tion  of  all  my  hopes.     I  must  go  to 

him  at  once." 

**And  run  the  risk  of  contracting 
his  disease?" 

**I  would  run  any  risk  rather  than 
miss  interviewing  him  before  his 
death.  All  my  hope  for  the  fiiture 
depends  upon  Louis  XV.  and  the 
Comtesse  Du  Barri.  Their  promises 
to  me  have  been  great,  but  nearly  all 
have  faiied  of  fulfiUment.  Four 
years  ago,  through  my  testimony, 
one  of  the  arch  traitors  of  France 
was  brought  to  justice,  and  I  was 
promised  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
lauis  d*  or,  I  have  yet  the  order  of 
the  Comtesse  Du  Barri  for  the 
amount,  but  the  treasury  is  always 
depleted  through  the  extravagance 
of  the  court,  and  I  have  reached  the 
unkempt  condition  in  which  you  see 
me.  Do  you  think  that  after  wait- 
ing  so  long  I  shall  permit  the  king 
to  die,  and  with  him  the  promises  he 
has  made?  What  do  you  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  pious, 
hymn-singing,  prayer-repeating  dau- 
phin,  Louis,  who  will  succeed  the 
present  king?  He  and  his  silly,  de- 
ceitfiil  Austrian  wife,  Marie  Antoin- 


ette,  pose  as  Inends  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  peasant  slaves 
have  reason  to  expect  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  foolish  pair.  While 
he  will  not  dare  to  fulfiU  the  promises 
he  has  made  to  the  peasants,  for  fear 
of  the  wrath  of  the  higher  Orders, 
yet  he  will  delay  my  preferment 
until  he  is  brought  to  a  position 
where  he  will  be  forced  to  take 
notice  of  me.  I  do  not  desire  to 
wait.  I  häve  waited  long  enough. 
My  time  must  come  now.  Louis 
XV.  must  reward  me  with  the  prom- 
ised gold,  or  he  must  give  me  a 
place  where  I  shall  be  able  to  coin 
money  from  the  blood  of  the  brüte 
peasants.     Do  you  understand  me?" 

"I  think  so,"  answered  the  physi- 
cian. **You  think  that,  like  Othello, 
you  will  find  your  occupation  gone, 
if  you  do  not  make  sure  of  an 
appointment  before  the  death  of  your 
patron?' ' 

**Yes." 

"But  if  he  has  no  place  for  you?" 

Levon  glanced  at  the  doctor  in  a 
sinister  way.  *  *Then  I  must  use  the 
littie  time  remaining  before  the  change 
comes." 

"I  see,"  said  the  physician,  smil- 
ing  ironically.  ''Your  tender  mer- 
cies  must  then  be  extended  toward 
1  he  noble  peasants,  in  return  for  their 
favors  to  you?' ' 

"Exacdy,"  said  Levon,  with  a 
low,  disagreeable  chuckle. 

"Well,  I  wish  you  joy.  I  think 
you  are  wanted. ' ' 

A  footman  appeared  at  the  door 
and  signed  Levon  to  enter.  Quit- 
ting  his  companion,  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  soon  found  himself  at 
the  bedside  of  the  king.  At  first 
sight  of  the  figure  on  the  bed  he  could 
not  suppress  a  shudder  of  astonish- 
ment  and  disgust.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  king  was  very  ill.  He 
was  emaciated  almost  to  the  last  de- 
gree.  His  face,  formerly  disfigured 
by  loathsome  disease,  was  now  cov- 
ered  again  by  a  thick  array  of  un- 
sightly  pustules,  which  were  begin- 
ning  to  merge  together,  as  is  com- 
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mon  in  severe  cases  of  the  malady. 
Through  the  thin  membrane  cover- 
ing  these  nauseating  sores,  there 
could  be  Seen  a  slimy  pus,  which 
gave  his  face  a  peculiar  glistening 
appearance,  while  the  odor  emanat- 
ing  from  his  body  was  sickening  in 
the  extreme.  The  hectic  flush  of  the 
fever,  which  was  then  at  its  height, 
combined  with  the  Symptoms  above 
•enumerated,  to  make  the  royal  visage 
most  repulsive. 

'*Where  is  the  Comtesse?'*  asked 
the  king  in  a  tone  of  anger. 

**She  has  gone,  sire,'*  answered 
a  servant. 

**Gone!*'  exclaimed  the  king. 
^*When?" 

*'Only  last  night,"  answered  the 
trembling  servant. 

**Begone!  Find  her  at  once.  Teil 
her  she  must  return!"  shouted  the 
king.  **Good  heavens!  They  run 
jfrom  me  as  if  I  were  contagion  itself. 
Begone!  Find  her,  I  say!"  The 
king  feil  back  on  his  pillow,  raving 
with  rage  and  delirium. 

*'Your  majesty,"  said  Levon. 

**I  have  no  money,"  shouted  the 
king.  '*The  dogs  say  they  have 
none  to  give  me!" 

Levon  leaned  over  the  bed  and  in 
a  low  whisper  made  demand  of  money 
or  Position  in  return  for  Services 
performed.  The  king  shook  his 
head.  Becoming  bolder,  Levon 
whispered  a  few  sentences  in  the 
king's  ear,  whereupon  the  latter 
trembled  with  fear  and  apprehension. 
**Are  you  sure?"  he  asked  pite- 
ously.  **Is  it  possible  for  you  to  do 
this?" 

**Yes,"  answered  Levon.  **At  a 
word  from  me  your  attendants  would 
-desert  you  and  leave  you  to  face 
<ieath  alone!" 

The  king  moaned  piteously  in  his 
anguish  and  apprehension,  and 
thoughts  of  his  misspent  life  crowded 
thickly  upon  him. 

"My  remuneration  !"  exclaimed 
Levon,  impatiently.  '*I  am  risking 
my  life  to  remain  here  longer.  Give 
me  my  reward!" 


**There  is  no  money  in  the  treas- 
ury,"  groaned  the  monarch.  **I 
have  spent  it  all  on  the  false  Com- 
tesse." 

"Then  give  me  position,  power, 
influence,  where  I  can  wring  money 
out  of  the  peasants.  * ' 

Louis  considered  for  a  time. 
**Yes,"  he  said,  **I  will  give  you  a 
Position.  You  may  there  rob  and 
plunder  to  your  heart*s  content,  and 
no  one  can  say  you  nay.  I  appoint 
you  a  guard  at  the  Bastile. '  * 

Levon' s  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure  at  the  prospect.  *  *My  com- 
mission,  sire!"  he  exclaimed.  The 
paper  was  prepared,  appointing  Paul 
Levon  a  guard  at  the  Bastile  de  St. 
Anthony,  with  füll  power  over  the 
property,  and  if  necessary  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners  confined  there. 
Levon  then  left  the  king's  presence. 

Another  week  passed  and  the  tenth 
of  May  came.  The  end  was  near. 
Deserted  by  the  favorites  whom  his 
bounty  had  supported,  the  dying 
king  had  the  companionship  of  his 
two  neglected  daughters,  who, 
through  piety  rather  than  love, 
watched  almost  alone  at  his  death 
bed. 

As  thoughts  of  his  past  life  came 
over  him,  he  feit  the  most  bitter 
remorse.  What  good  had  he  done — 
what  evil  left  undone?  How  would 
he  account  to  God  for  his  stewardship 
over  the  people  of  France?  What 
would  he  not  give  now  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  rectifying  at  least  a  portion 
of  his  lue,  which  had  all  been  a  grand 
mistake! 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  fever 
heightened,  and  the  delirium  in- 
creased.  In  his  pain  and  fear  the 
king  shrieked  for  deliverance  from 
the  fiends  that  plagued  him,  and 
called  for  his  former  favorites  to  show 
loyalty  to  him  in  his  dire  extremity. 
In  his  continued  ravings  his  fever 
increased.  Under  the  Impulse  of  his 
quickening  heart  beats.  the  blood 
rushed  tumultuously  through  his 
veins,  as  if  the  fire  of  hell  was  seizing 
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upon  his  body.  In  bis  great  agony 
he  screamed  and  tore  with  his  nails 
the  flesh  from  his  face.  Blood 
streamed  down  his  cheeks  and  spread 
over  the  pillow.  At  length  the  blood 
receded  to  the  heart,  the  face  became 
ghastiy,and  he  sank  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

In  another  part  of  the  palace,  safe 
from  infection,  sat  the  dauphin  Louis 
and  his  wife,  Marie  Antoinette.  They 
were  awaiting  in  silence  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  end.  The  grief  depicted 
upon  their  faces  was  not  for  the 
expected  death  of  him  who  had  dis- 
graced  himself  and  France,  but  grief 
that  the  bürden  of  his  sins  must  fall 
upon  them.  The  royal  patient  had 
lain  four  hours  in  his  unconscious 
State,  when  a  sound  of  a  multitude  of 
hurrying  feet  reached  the  dauphin 
and  dauphiness.  They  arose  as 
there  burst  into  the  room  a  score  of 
eager  messengers,  each  anxious  to 
be  the  first  to  greet  their  majesties 
with  the  cry,  **Hail  to  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  wife,  king  and  queen  of 
France."  So  shouted  the  foremost. 
'*  Vive  le  roi  et  ia  reihe/'*  cried  the 
throng — and  then  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  became  silent  as  Louis  and 
his  wife  with  one  impulse  feil  upon 
their  knees  and  cried  in  anguish, 
"God  guide  us  and  protect  us!  We 
are  too  young  to  govem !' ' 

Outside  the  palace  the  rabble 
awaited,  with  ribald  jest  and  irrever- 
ent  song  the  announoement  of  the 
end. 

**Are  the  gates  of  hell  open?" 
asked  one. 

**Yes,'*  answered  another,  ***and 
Satan  is  preparing  his  resignation.'* 

"Why  does  he  resign?*' 

**A  worse  is  coming  to  take  his 
place!'*  At  this  sally  the  crowd 
roared  with  laughter. 

*Then  let  the  imps  say,  'Long  live 
the  king!'  We  are  not  imps,  for  we 
say/Soon  may  he  die!'  "  said  a  third, 
and  the  hilarity  ol  the  crowd  in- 
creased. 

Soon  the  news  came  that  the  king 
was  dead.     A  shout  went  up  from 


hundreds  of  throats,  and  caps  and 
staves  were  cast  into  the  air,  in  testi- 
mony  of  joy.  Then  the  rabble  bowed 
their  heads  and  exclaimed  with  fer- 
vency,  "Long  live  Louis  XVI.  l 
May  God  give  him  strength  to  gov- 
em well." 

And  now  issue  Louis  and  his  wife 
from  the  palace,  going  to  the  place 
of  coronation.  The  carriage  is  hailed 
by  the  crowd  with  acclamations. 
Tears  are  flowing  from  the  eyes  of 
the  royal  pair,  but  at  the  mispronun- 
ciation  of  a  word  by  one  of  the 
courtiers,  they  join  the  Company  in 
peals  of  laughter.  Too  light  are 
those  simple  yet  noble  minds  for 
their  heavy  bürden  of  responsibility ! 

The  body  of  the  dead  king  is  soon 
husüed  into  a  coffin,  lest  it  reek  be- 
fore  it  can  be  placed  in  the  earth. 
The  hearse  is  driven  at  a  gallop  along 
the  road  to  the  burial  place,  for  the 
mob  lining  the  way  shout  rüde  jests. 
at  the  body  of  their  oppressor. 

This  was  the  end  of  him  who  used 
his  God-given  power  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  the  people  under  his  protec-^ 
tion.  But  the  deluge,  with  all  its 
intense  fury,  comes  after  him. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noisc 
Of  endless  wars.  and  by  confusion  stand, 

Milton. 

During  the  four  years  between  the 
disappearance  of  Claude  Duruy  and 
the  death  of  Louis  XV. ,  the  people 
of  La  Brede  had  sufTered  every  in- 
dignity  that  the  rapacity  and  anger 
of  the  nobles  could  devise  and  royal 
imbecility  permit.  Many  had  disap- 
peared  as  mysteriously  as  had  their 
pastor;  others  had  been  tortured  by 
imprisonment,  by  the  fagot,  and  in 
other  ways.  while  some  had  been  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  people 
had  been  taken  from  them,  on  no 
other  pretext  than  that  of  suspected 
rebellion  against  the  king's  emissar- 
ies.     Vast   areas,   once   covered   by 
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the  flourishing  crops  of  the  villagers, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  wildemess,  and  made  into  closes 
for  game.  The  arrogance  of  the 
privileged  classes  had  increased  with 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  king, 
and  the  common  people  were  threat- 
ened  with  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  and 
the  accessio»  of  his  grandson,  Louis 
XVI.,  the  royal  power  had  not  been 
so  extensively  employed  in  crushing 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  but  the 
king  strove  in  his  weak  way  to  right 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  his  predeces- 
sor.  He  encountered  raany  obstacles 
in  his  laudable  efforts,  chief  among 
them  being  the  Opposition  of  the 
nobility,  who  objected  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  feudal  privileges. 
His  efforts  had  a  soothing  but  not  a 
satisfying  effect  upon  the  people,  and 
upon  the  failure  of  measure  after 
measure,  and  minister  after  minister, 
to  alleviate  their  condition,  the  peas- 
ants  began  to  lose  patience,  and  to 
demand  the  establishment  of  a  differ- 
ent  System  of  government. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1789.  The  nineteenth  anniversary  of 
the  arrest  of  Claude  Duruy  brought 
no  news  of  him  to  his  wife  and  child. 
During  all  those  years,  attempts 
were  being  continually  made  to 
ascertain  his  whereabouts,  but  they 
had  been  unavailing.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  sorrowful  event  was  al- 
ways  observed  by  Jeanne  Duruy  and 
her  son  in  the  Performance  of  a  sim- 
ple ceremony.  A  card,  containing 
the  name  and  a  rüde  portrait  of 
Duruy  was  buried  in  the  dust  just 
without  the  door  of  the  cottage,  the 
wife  and  son  manifesting  the  most 
sincere  and  heartfelt  grief  After 
remaining  in  this  position  for  a  few 
hours,  it  was  dug  up  and  exhibited 
to  the  gaze  of  the  two,  who  showed 
every  indication  of  lively  joy  at  the 
discovery. 

By  this  simple  memorial  had  the 
lonely  wife  for  nineteen  years,  and 
the  boy  since  he  was  old  enough  to 


understand  its  significance,  kept  alive 
the  remembrance  of  Duruy*  s  total 
and  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
the  hope  of  his  retum.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  sustain  the  heart  in 
hope  without  the  food  of  probability. 
The  spirit  is  sustained  practically  by 
its  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  if 
they  be  buoyant.  So  was  the  spirit 
of  Dame  Duruy,  as  she  was  affec- 
tionately  called  by  the  villagers, 
sustained  in  hope  during  the  long 
years  of  despair,  and  her  buoyancy 
was  imparted  to  her  son. 

They  had  just  comjpleted  the  Per- 
formance of  this  ceremony,  and  were 
Walking  toward  the  door,  when 
Vivian  tumed  toward  his  mother  and 
Said  with  some  emphasis,  '*This  is 
the  last  time!" 

**Why,  my  son?*'  she  asked  in 
surprise.  The  thought  of  its  dis- 
continuance  had  never  occurred 
to  her,  although  it  would  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  her  husband's 
expected  return. 

"Because  father  is  Coming  home 
before  another  year  passes. ' ' 

**What  m'akes  you  think  so, 
child?'* 

**The  time  will  come  when  every- 
thing  will  be  restored  to  its  own  and 
every  man  to  his  loved  ones.'* 

**How  do  you  know  this?" 

*  *I  have  been  reading  much  of  late, 
mother,"  he  said  eamestly.  **The 
works  I  have  read  point  to  a  time 
soon  to  come,  when  there  will  be  no 
kings,  no  nobles,  no  government,  no 
worship  of  God.  Everyone  will  be 
the  equal  of  his  neighbor.  There 
will  be  no  priests  to  possess  the 
people' s  land  and  force  the  peasants 
to  labor  for  their  support.  There 
will  be  no  church,  no  law.  Every 
man  will  be  free  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  injustices  of  existing  social 
conditions  will  be  no  more." 

'*My  son,"  said  Madame  Duruy 
in  alarm,  "What  books  have  you 
been  reading?" 

*  'They  are  the  works  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire." 

**What  principles  treated  in  these 
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works  have  so  attracted  you?' '  asked 
the  mother. 

"Rousseau  in  his  essay  on  the 
effects  of  civilization,  says  that  the 
savage  State  is  the  best.  Animals,  he 
thinks,  are  happier  than  men,  because 
they  are  in  the  natural  State,  and  have 
not  been  subject  to  artificial  condi- 
tions.  The  laws  of  govemment  and 
the  customs  of  civilization  are  unnat- 
ural and  artificial.  and  are  gradually 
lessening  the  füll  development  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  men.  The  best 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to 
retum  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
savage  State,  thatdesires,enjoynients, 
and  development  may  be  natufal, 
untrammeled,  perfect,  subject  to  no 
artificial  conditions  and  controUed  by 
no  artificial  laws.*' 

'*Do  you  believe  this  argument?" 
* 'Mother,  I  know  nothing  of  any 
other  govemment  than  this."  In  a 
tone  of  bittemess,  '  *  Anarchy  is  better 
than  such  a  govemment!  Here  the 
principles  of  law  are  made  the  excuse 
for  the  bondage  of  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  Men  are  treated 
as  having  no  rights  at  all.  Laws  are 
enacted  without  reason,  without  cause, 
without  justice.  Birth,  and  not  worth, 
is  made  the  criterion  of  importance. 
So  it  is  in  France;  if  all  other  gov- 
ernments  are  similar,  then  Rousseau 
was  right.*' 

**You  are  making  a  serious 
mistake,  my  son,"  said  his  mother, 
kindly.  **  Rousseau  knew  no  restraint 
himself^  He  committed  much  sin, 
and  through  his  own  evil  passions 
was  led  to  think  restraint  evil. 
Therefore,  do  not  accept  his  argu- 
ment.  Remember  this,  my  dear, 
that  laws  must  be  in  existence,  or 
there  will  be  confusion.  The  more 
nearly  perfect  those  laws,  the  better 
will  be  their  results  to  the  people  who 
observe  them.  Rousseau  was  right 
in  his  belief  that  all  men  are  equal  so 
far  as  birth  is  concerned.  Further 
than  that,  the  theories  you  have 
named  are  dangerous.  What  does 
Voltaire  say?*  * 

*  *  He  Claims  that  there  is  no  God, 


and  that  the  laws  of  the  church  are 
unjustanddestmctiveof  liberty;  that 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
taxation  is  as  unjust  as  Rousseau 
thinks  the  exemption  of  the  nobility. 
Mother,  the  latter  Statement  is 
correct,  but  is  the  first?* ' 

**Does  he  advance  deep  argu- 
ments  to  prove  his  theories?' ' 

"No,"  answered  Vivian,  a  littie 
shamefacedly.  '*He  scoffs  at  all 
things  sacred  and  at  the  idea  of  a 
God.  He  ridicules  what  he  con- 
siders  the  absurdity  of  a  belief  in 
Deity,  but  he  gives  no  reason  except 
that  men  do  not  see  God,  and  there- 
fore He  does  not  exist.'* 

**Ah,  my  son,  be  carefiil  of  these 
theories,  glittering  and  deceptive  as 
they  are.  Many  a  man  has  been  led 
into  sin  through  Rousseau' s  excuses 
for  his  own.  Many  a  man  has  sold 
the  precious  heritage  of  his  feith  in 
God  for  something  as  unsatisfactory 
and  shallow  as  Voltaire' s  so-called 
reasoning.  Do  not  be  one  of  these 
blind  dupes.  There  is  a  God,  and 
He  is  shown  forth  in  all  the  wcÜrks  of 
nature.  The  laws  of  our  church 
may  be  imperfect,  for  they  are  not 
entirely  of  divine  origin,  but  God  is 
not  imperfect.  There  is  right  in  the 
principle  of  govemment.  Laws  made 
by  men  may  be  imperfect,  but  even 
these  are  better  than  none  if  they  do 
not  tend  entirely  to  the  oppression 
of  the  masses.  Wholesome  laws,' 
giving  equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
all,  but  restraining  their  wrong-doing, 
are  of  great  benefit,  and  will  lead 
men  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence 
and  advancement  than  they  could 
possibly  reach  without  law.  The 
savage  State  of  man  is  the  animal 
State,  where  there  can  be  no  high 
point  of  advancement,  because  there 
are  no  high  desires  and  aspirations. 

**Civilized  society  is  a  machine. 
The  more  numerous  its  parts  and  the 
better  fitted  together,  the  more  satis- 
factorily  will  its  work  be  done.  But 
to  bring  about  perfection  of  detail, 
every  part  of  the  machine  must  be 
subject  to  a  law.      The  higher  and 
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more  compHcated  that  law,  the  high- 
er will  be  the  character  of  the  work 
accomplished.  If  there  is  no  law; 
if  the  parts  of  the  machine  do  not 
work  together,  but  separately;  if 
pinions,  cogs,  belts  and  bolts  are 
thrown  into  confusion  and  away  from 
restraint,  then  is  the  power  applied 
to  the  Operation  of  the  machine 
worse  than  wasted.  Likely  is  it  then 
that  it  will  fly  to  pieces,  destroying 
everything  in  its  vicinity,  the  amount 
of  destruction  being  proportionate  to 
the  force  applied.  Such  would  be 
the  result  of  the  anarchy  Rousseau 
extob. 

"My  son,  have  I  not  suffered  more 
from  the  injustice  of  our  government, 
than  you  will  ever  know?  Has  not 
my  husband  been  taken  from  me  and 
made  to  sufter  indignities,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  which  we  cannot  even 
imagine?  Has  not  my  property  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  or  taken  from 
me  through  an  unjust  tax?  Am  I  not 
poor  and  helpless,  with  only  you,  my 
dear  boy,  to  comfort  me?  And  if  I, 
who  have  suffered  all  these  things, 
can  and  do  say  that  governments  are 
necessary,  why  should  you,  who  have 
suffered  only  indirecdy,  not  feel  re- 
signed  to  your  Station?' ' 

Vivian  bowed  his  head  thought- 
fully,  and  without  replying  to  his 
mother's  question,  passed  into  the 
Street.  Twilight  was  Coming  on; 
clouds  were  gathering  thickly  about 
the  village,  and  a  wind  was  springing 
up.  Vivian  walked  aimlessly  down 
the  Street,  meditating  deeply  upon 
his  mother's  words,  and  wondering 
at  her  resignation. 

He  approached  a  group  of  young 
men  and  boys,  who  were  discussing 
with  the  eamestness  of  youth  the 
question  of  government. 

*  *It  will  be  a  success !' '  cried  one  of 
them  with  emphasis.  "The  united 
wisdom  of  hundreds  of  enlightened 
men  has  been  concentrated  upon  it. 
Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson,  Henry — all  these  and  many 
others  have  given  it  the  benefit  of 
their  thought  and  patriotism.     Our 


own  Lafayette  and  his  brave  compan- 
ions — ' '  a  shout  of  approval  at  the 
raention  of  his  name —  *  'fought  and 
counseled  with  Washington  and  his 
compatriots.  The  Declaration  o\ 
Independence,  announcing  the  equal- 
ity  of  all  men,  was  issued  and  main- 
tained  atthe  sword's  point.  Now  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have 
met  in  Convention,  and  have  formed 
a  Constitution  in  which  a  government 
is  outlined  giving  equal  rights  to  all 
men.  Every  free  man  that  lives  is  a 
king.  His  will  is  obeyed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  country.  who  are  ser- 
vants,  not  masters." 

Vivian  listened  with  intense  in- 
terest.  He  had  heard,  in  common 
with  the  other  young  men  of  the 
village,  and  of  all  France,  that  the 
American  colonies  had  gained  their 
independence.  He  had  sympathized 
with  the  brave  patriots  in  their  noble 
struggle.  He  had  admired  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Lafayette  in  rendering 
them  assistance.  Now  that  the  ob- 
ject  of  their  contest  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  Constitution, 
organizing  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, adopted,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  representative  government  was- 
removed.  Impulsively  he  threw  his 
cap  in  air  and  shouted,  *  *  Vive  la  Re- 
publique!'''  "Long  live  the  Re- 
public!"  was  the  echoing  shout  from 
the  other  boys. 

Their  enthusiasm  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  villagers,  who- 
emerged  from  their  houses  and  join- 
ed  the  little  group.  On  being  told  ot 
the  cause  of  the  rejoicing  an  old  man 
exclaimed  in  a  solemn  and  convinc- 
ing  tone,  "God  has  opened  up  the 
way  of  the  American  colonists,  and 
they  have  established  a  government 
of  the  people,  into  which  oppression 
cannot  enter.  So  will  He  help  all 
nations  who  desire  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  kingly  bondage." 

"God  help  US,  then,"  said  one, 
"for  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to- 
the  destruction  of  the  tyranny  ol 
kings  in  this  nation.     Will  it  not  be 
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possible  for  the  people  of  France  to 
cpmbine  against  the  nobles  and  force 
them  to  Submission?  God  will  be 
with  US  as  with  the  Americans. ' ' 

** Liberty  and  equality  of  rights!'* 
cried  a  young  women.  "Are  you 
not  men?  Are  you  not  in  the  same 
image  as  the  nobleman  or  the  king? 
Whence  has  he  the  power  whereby 
he  can  sleep  on  velvet,  dress  in  silks, 
and  eat  the  choicest  food,  while  you, 
as  noble  as  he  and  as  strong,  the 
producers  of  all  the  wealth,  must 
clothe  yourselves  in  rags,  sleep  upon 
the  ground,  and  eat  the  refiise  of  the 
swine?  Down  with  tyranny!  Let 
the  king  know  his  position !  He  is  but 
a  Citizen,  as  we  are  Citizens.  Beyond 
this,  he  should  have  no  power!" 

**Down  with  tyranny  !"  cried  the 
others,  with  one  impulse.  Some  of 
the  young  and  unwise  persons  in  the 
crowd  added  to  the  clamor,  until 
great  excitement  was  apparent. 
** Rousseau,  Voltaire.  Diderot!"  they 
cried  in  exciting  tones.  *  These  are 
our  law-givers.  We  recognize  no 
others.  Law  is  bondage!  Govern- 
ments  are  oppressors!  Priests  are 
robbers !  There  is  no  God,  no 
heaven,  no  punishment  hereafter. 
Down  with  worship!  Down  with 
faith !  Let  Reason  be  enthroned 
above  all  other  deities.  Her  will  we 
worship  and  none  other." 

The  cry  was  swelled  on  every 
band,  *'Down  with  the  worship  of 
God ;  establish  the  worship  of  Reason. 
Reason,  the  divine  goddess!" 

The  wiser  and  more  experienced 
of  the  villagers  tried  to  calm  the 
younger  dement,  endeavoring  to 
show  them  the  fallacy  of  such  argu- 
ments  against  God,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  cry, 
* 'Reason  is  our  deity;  there  is  no 
God!" 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its 
.height,  a  man  came  from  his  house, 
dragging  after  him  an  image.  It 
was  a  rudely  formed  effigy  of  Louis 
XVI.  '*Down  with  the  tyrant  !"  he 
shouted.  "Bring  fire  and  a  cord." 
His  Orders  were  obeyed.      A  rope 


was  first  fastened  about  the  neck  of 
the  effigy,  and  it  was  soon  swung 
free  in  air  fi  om  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

"Tyranny  is  dead!"  was  the  cry, 
and  the  effigy  was  cut  down.  A  fire 
was  kindled,  and  the  image  was  con- 
sumed  amid  cries  of  "down  with 
kings,  nobles  and  priests!  Set  up 
the  goddess  of  reason,  for  her  alone 
will  we  worship!" 

The  youths  seized  brands  from 
the  fire,  and,  as  if  with  one  common 
impulse,  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Frenzied  with  the  memory  of  their 
wrongs,  they  seemed  to  have  entirely 
lost  control  of  themselves.  Soon 
the  thick,  dark  air  of  night  was 
illuminated  with  the  buming  villas  of 
the  nobles  and  the  wealthy. 

Suddenly,  heaven' ä'artillery  pealed 
forth.  The  air  seemed  rived  and 
lacerated  with  lightning  flashes.  The 
heavy,  black  clouds  hiding  the  sky, 
were  rendered  more  murky  by  the 
glare  of  the  incendiary  fires.  Down 
came  the  rain.  The  sheets  of  falling 
water  seemed  turned  to  blood  by  the 
raging  fires,  until  the  liquid  dement 
obtained  the  mastery.  Of  what 
might  that  not  be  a  symbol?  Awed 
at  the  wonderful  atmospheric  display, 
the  marauders  hastily  retreated  to 
their  homes.  No  sound  was  audible 
above  the  storm,  but  the  wailing  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  curses 
of  men,  as  their  homes  were  con- 
sumed  and  they  powerless  to  arrest 
the  destruction. 

Anarchy  had  reared  his  front  in 
France,  for  the  scenes  witnessed  in 
La  Brede  that  night,  were  but  feeble 
representations  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted  throughout  France  under  the 
influence  of  the  irresponsible  writings 
of  the  authors  named.  Everywhere 
the  example  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  cited  to  excuse  these 
acts  of  lawlessness.  Laertes, 

(To  bc  continued.) 


Never  enter  an  apartment  occupied 
by  another  person,  except  the  com- 
mon rooms  of  a  dwelling,  wilhout 
knocking. 
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VI. 

SUBJECT-MATTER — SCOPE    AND     OR- 
DER  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

My  last  paper  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  stand-point; 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  this  chiefly  which 
determines  the  final  shape  and  color- 
ing  of  all  Observation  and  thought; 
that  the  religions  and  philosophies  of 
the  World,  though  able  to  arrange 
about  them  more  or  less  extensive 
areas  of  truth,  all  nevertheless  fail 
ultimately,  because  their  center  is 
finite;  thai  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
hope  for  the  explanation  of  things 
natural  or  spiritual  from  a  merely 
human  stand-point,  as  to  assume  that 
the  center  of  universal  gravitation  is 
this  little  old  earth  of  ours;  that  the 
true  stand-point  must  in  fact  be 
etemal;  that  when  found,  it  will  har- 
monize  and  correlate  all  truths,  no 
matter  what  specific  names  they  may 
bear  here  below;  that  the  Creator 
has  revealed  to  us  mighty  truths  with 
reference  to  this  etemal  stand-point, 
and  has  yet  **hidden  treasures"  of 
knowledge  to  make  known  when  we 
shall  comprehend  what  we  already 
have;  and  that  from  our  point  of 
view  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
needs  to  be  rewritten,  while  in  fact 
most  of  US  stand  still  admiring  our- 
selves  as  receptacles  singled  out  by 
Deity  for  these  mighty  truths. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  not 
alone  in  the  correctness  of  its  stand- 
poijit  does.  a  System  depend  for 
growth  and  perpetuity,  but  also  upon 
aggressiveness  and  an  undeviating 
consistency  in  maintaining  the  ground 
taken.  Indeed  the  latter  condition 
alone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  often  prolongs  the 
\ik  and  vigor  of  the  baldest  super- 
stitions.  Whence  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  in  all  our  efforts  at 
instruction  we  should  not  forget  for  a 
moment  the  lofty  point  of  view  that 
enables  us  to  see  this  world  with  all 
its  manifold  relations  swing  into  line 
with  the   universe;    and   also    that. 


profiting  by  observing  both  the  cause 
of  strength  in  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  cause  of  weakness  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  we  should  arouse 
all  our  strength  and  resources,  and 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  the 
world  on  all  the  frontiers  of  human 
controversy,  as  we  have  successfiilly 
done  on  one. 

Now,  all  this  discussion  about  the 
stand-point  seems,  as  I  read  the 
proof  of  my  last  article,  very  com- 
mon-place  talk  indeed;  scarcely  ris- 
ing  above  the  dead-level  of  the 
platitude,  against  which  I  am  waging 
such  war.  What  everybody  talks 
about  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  make 
emphatic.  No  spot  in  the  ear  so 
hard  to  make  vibrate  as  that  made 
callous  by  having  been  often  drummed 
upon.  It  is  only  the  fearfulness  that 
my  readers  have  not  bent  their 
minds  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference  caused  by  the  stand-point, 
that  I  refer  to  the  subject  again. 

Consider  it  with  special  reference  to 
any  principle,  doctrine,  or  ordinance 
of  the  Gospel.  What  means  it  to 
be  an  Eider?  From  man's  stand- 
point,  an  honor  scarcely  worth  cross- 
ing  the  street  for.  The  lowest  office 
in  a  lodge  is  sought  more  eagerly,  or 
even  the  captaincy  of  a  base  ball 
nine  !  But  from  God's  point  of 
view !  place  the  humblest  Eider  along 
side  tlie  mightiest  potentate  of  earth. 
Now,  compare  the  dignity  and  per- 
petuity of  their  respective  Offices. 
Even  while  we  wait,  breathless,  and 
ere  the  pulse  of  the  universe  throbs 
once,  the  mighty  change  has  come 
which  lays  the  king  low  and  exalts 
the  Eider  to  dominion  and  power 
eternal.  What  is  baptism?  Some- 
thing  to  attract  an  idle  crowd;  or — 
think  of  the  miracle  caused  by 
change  of  view!  the  gate  to  the  city 
celestial.  Marriage?  A  mere  con- 
venience  to  escape  idle  gossip  or — ! 
And  so  of  every  principle  or  hope 
or  fear,  whether  great  or  small. 

When  I  behold  throughout  Zion  the 
indifference,   the  want  of  reverence, 
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almost  the  contempt,  manifested  Io- 
wa rd  sacred  things — our  houses  of 
worship,  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  the  holy  Priesthood,  sometimes 
even  Deity  Himself — I  am  led  to 
exclaim,  alas!  how  cheäp  we  hold  the 
sublime  gifts  of  etemity !  How  many 
on  the  Sabbath  day  really  sit  down 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  behold 
resplendent  a  risen  Redeemer  as  they 
put  forth  their  hands  to  partake  of 
the  Sacrament? 

Now,  brethren,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves,  why  is  there  so  much  gross- 
mindedness  among  us?  As  a  people, 
I  grieve  to  say  it,  we  are  almost 
strangers  to  the  rapture  of  devotion 
which  dictated  the  Psalms.  For  real 
reverence,  the  sects  in  our  midst 
ofteh  put  US  to  shame.  Is  it  not 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  often 
we  carry  into  our  meetings  of  wor- 
ship the  same  stand-point  from  which 
we  plow,  and  sow,  and  swap  horses? 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  remedy 
is  piain ;  if  we  could  but  preach  alike 
the  simplest  and  the  sublimest  truths 
from  the  point  of  view  angels  would 
take,  were  they  in  our  midst;  if  we 
could  but  approach  every  sermon, 
whether  drawn  from  revelation,  from 
personal  experience,  from  the  dis- 
coveries  of  science  or  the  achieve- 
ments  of  art,  as  if  we  were  viewing 
it  from  the  summit  qf  eternUy,  how 
quickly  then  would  the  blatant  brüte 
within  US  be  silenced  by  the  ascend- 
ancy  of  the  angel!  And,  heaven  be 
praised,  this  will  yet  be,  and  we  shall 
live  to  see  it! 

I  spoke  just  now  of  plowing,  sow- 
ing  and  trading  as  if  these  pursuits 
were  to  be  followed  from  human  points 
of  view,  but  I  spoke  of  what  is, 
rather  than  what  should  be.  Let  all 
your  out-goings  and  all  your  in-com- 
ings  be  unto  the  Lord.  When 
President  Young  counseled  the  Saints 
to  stay  upon  their  farms  and  not  rush 
to  the  gold  fields  of  California,  he 
spoke  from  God's  stand-point  not 
man's.  Nothing  is  more  touching  in 
President  Woodruft*  s  Leaves  from 
My  Journal  than  the  simplicity  of 


faith  with  which  he  dedicates  the 
commonest  things  unto  the  care  of 
the  Lord.  I  can  think  of  no  act  or 
word  or  even  thought  that  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  can  hope  to  escape — or 
should  desire  to  escape — the  dread 
Omniscient  Eye.  If  before  we 
undertook  anything  whether  of  little 
or  of  mighty  moment,  we  paused 
long  enough  to  place  ourselves,  in 
mind,  at  the  point  where  loving 
angels  view  our  deeds,  how  different 
would  be  the  issue  of  our  li ves ! 

I  hope  that  the  point  I  have  been 
striving  for  is  now  clear  and  forcible: 
the  preacher  before  all  other  men 
engaged  in  shaping  the  human  mind, 
needs  to  rise  in  imagination  to  the 
lofty  stand-point  of  etemity,  ere  he 
seeks  to  utter  a  word:  for  he  more 
than  any  other  is  the  voice  of  God 
unto  man. 

Having  completed  this  brief  review, 
we  are  ready  to  consider  the  questions 
to  which  this  article  will  be  devoted: 
what  is  the  scope  and  what  the  order 
of  importance  of  the  subject-matter 
for  sermons? 

A  moment*  s  reflection  will  show 
how  important  it  is  that  the  preacher 
have  clear  ideas  on  these  questions. 
All  materials  entering  into  the  con- 
struction  or  embellishment  of  a 
temple  are  good — in  their  time  and 
place.  But  what  utter  waste,  confii- 
sion  and  demoralization  would  ensue 
if  these  materials  were  brought  and 
laid  down  indiscriminately — glass, 
wood,  stone,  mortar,  paintings,  up- 
holstery,  etc. ,  without  regard  to  need 
or  fitness!  No  one  is  so  rüde  as  not 
to  see  in  such  a  work  the  absolute 
necessity  of  order  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  materials.  But  the  analogy  I 
would  draw  from  it  is  far  from  being 
distinctly  perceived.  In  building  the 
temple  of  our  faith  the  preacher  very 
often  piles  up  materials  in  just  that 
haphazard  sort  of  way.  And  the 
same  confusion  and  demoralization 
foUow,  did  we  but  have  the  clearness 
of  vision  to  see  causes  and  effects  in 
the  Spiritual  world  as  we  see  them 
in  the  natural  world.     As  it  is,  we 
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merely  feel  a  Sensation  of  weariness, 
flatness,  incompleteness,  or  dissatis- 
fciction.  Hash,  as  we  are  familiär 
with  the  term,  is  not  an  adequate 
name  for  much  material  used  in  feith- 
building;  hash,  from  a  recipe  that  I 
could  write  out,  might  perhaps  de- 
scribe  it. 

It  certainly  must  go  without 
argument  that  subject-matter  drawn 
indiscriminately  from  God's  Work- 
shop, the  universe,  will  be  fitting  for 
Sabl^th  Service  only  by  chance. 
And  yet  all  that  God  has  said  or  done 
in  His  manifold  creations  is  good. 
Now,  too  often  we  hear  chance-ser- 
mons,  not  even  consistent  with  them- 
selves.  The  Speaker  running  out  of 
matter  grasps  frantically  at  floating 
phantoms  of  truth,  and  is  led  by  no 
law  but  phantasy,  hither  and  thither, 
and  where  he  will  end,  not  even  a 
prophet  can  guess 

But,  says  the  Eider,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  not  deliberately  to  select  our 
subject,  nor  by  any  power  of  will 
predetermine  what  we  shall  say. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  How  then  can  these  efforts 
be  called  chance  sermons? 

It  is  quite  safe  to  affirm  that  ser- 
mons inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
will  never  be  wandering,  inappropri- 
ate,  or  haphazard.  It  is  equally  safe 
to  affirm  that  sermons  which  do  ex- 
hibit  these  evidences  of  chance  are 
not  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
however  fondly  the  preacher  may  be 
deluded  that  they  are.  All  that  I 
contend  for  here  is  that  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  a  spirit  of  order  and  System. 
If  we  accustom  our  minds  to  order 
and  System,  they  will  bend  readily  to 
the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  even  as 
clay  in  the  potter' s  hands;  but  if  we 
do  not,  we  shall  find  our  thoughts 
flying  the  shining  track  of  inspiration 
and  following,  instead,  the  vagaries  of 
our  own  fancy. 

Need  I  say  anything  further  on 
the  importance  of  order  and  grada- 
tion  and  logical  sequence  in  our 
preaching  ?  On  the  need  of  some 
definite,  general  scheme  or  Classifica- 


tion, based  on  the  wants  of  the 
people?  Not  a  speculative  plan,  but 
one  that  takes  note  of  the  varied 
requirements  of  man,  physical,  men- 
tal, social,  Spiritual,  and  adapts  itself, 
as  anyone  of  these  sides  of  his  nature 
is  observed  to  advance  or  retrograde; 
the  central  purpose  always  being  so  to 
co-ordinate  and  subordinate  these  va- 
rious  interests,  as  to  make  the  Church 
advance  as  a  unit  toward  perfection? 
Do  we  not  need  such  a  plan? 

This  thought  is,  I  am  sure,  vague- 
ly  recognized  by  every  Eider,  as 
witness  the  sporadic  efforts  against 
besetting  crazes,  such  as  Sabbath 
breaking,  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
that  inundate  our  shores.  But  at 
present  this  preaching  is  mostly  of 
the  nature  of  scolding — useless  scold- 
ing,  too,  since  generally  it  waits  tili 
the  evil  is  done.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  be  made  thorough- 
ly  to  realize  what  it  means  to  be  *  'on 
the  watch-tower. "  In  some  way 
the  ten  thousand  preachers  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  must  be  made 
to  work  as  parts  of  one  grand  unit. 
Instead  of  the  desultory  and  frag- 
mentary  preaching  of  today,  when 
each  comes  laden  with  sonie  material, 
be  it  glass,  wood,  mortar,  or  stone, 
remotely  fit  or  unfit  for  the  grand 
temple,  every  Eider  must  realize 
that  he  is  a  teacher  instructing  the 
people  in  some  definite  part  of  a 
glorious,  consistent,  and  progressive 
plan  of  salvation. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am 
going  to  propose  such  a  scheme. 
No  wisdom  short  of  Deity  could  do 
that.  The  scheme  is  already  with 
ns,  and  working  in  part.  I  only 
ask  that  the  Lord  will  help  me  to 
make  it  plainer  than  it  seems  to  be 
to  some  of  my  brethren. 

First,  then,  let  me  say  that  all  our 
preaching  must  be  within  the  scope 
of  theology.  How  wide  a  scope 
this  is,  let  any  one  that  does  not 
know,  turn  to  Parley  P.  Pratt's  de- 
finition  in  the  Key  to  Theology. 
Here  is  another  quite  as  broad  with 
the  advantage  of  being  more  briefly 
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put:  Theology  is  the  science  of 
God — His  being,  His  attributes,  and 
His  works.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  that  this  definition  does 
not  Cover.  To  say  then  that  our 
preaching  must  be  within  this  scope, 
seems  but  to  leave  us  in  the  midst  of 
an  eternal  abyss;  but  in  fact  it  deter- 
mines  our  stand-point,  God,  and 
locates  our  field  of  investigation — 
His  attributes,  and  His  works;  for, 
satisfied  of  His  being,  what  is  there 
for  man  to  study,  i.  e.,  develop,  in 
Order  to  become  like  Hirn,  if  it  be 
not  His  attributes  and  His  works? 

But  where  shall  we  begin?  The 
«ubject  is  so  vast,  so  infinite,  that 
for  man*s  puny  mind  unaided  to 
begin  at  any  point,  let  alone  the 
hope  of  finding  the  only  correct 
point,  is  as  if  he  would  Stretch  his 
baby  arms  from  Space  to  embrace 
the  great  globe,  his  future  home,  as 
it  revolves  with  terrific  momentum, 
swathed  in  mists  and  clouds.  Yet  a 
beginning  must  be  made,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  by  every  rational  being  that 
ever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  were  the  spirits  of  heaven, 
endowed  as  they  are  with  the  unde- 
veloped  attributes  of  Deity,  merely 
permitted  to  wander  aimlessly 
through  their  Father's  Workshop, 
the  universe,  they  must  make  a  be- 
ginning of  this  endless  study,  by  the 
very  creations  they  would  come  in 
contact  with. 

But  what  kind  of  a  beginning 
would  it  be?  Let  me  rather  ask, 
what  kind  of  a  beginning  is  it — even 
with  the  great  intellects  of  the  nine- 
teenth  Century,  the  pride  of  whose 
iearning  hath  made  them  mad.  Who 
alone  can  Start  these  students  of 
eternity  aright?  Who  alone  can 
grade  the  System  of  instruction,  so 
as  to  develop  the  child  to  the  füll 
statu  re  of  the  Pärent? 

Consider  this  illustration :  here  are 
the  material  and  intellectual  re- 
sources  for  a  splendid  university, 
libraries,  laboratories,  apparatus, 
equipments,    teachers  and  students. 


Now,  is  it  enough  merely  to  bring 
these  factors  together?  How  long, 
think  you,  would  it  take  by  such 
desultory,  unsystematic  association, 
to  make  educated  men  and  woiiien 
of  these  students?  The  very  first 
requisite  of  such  an  institution  is  a 
carefully  worked-out  plan  of  study — ^a 
plan  whose  beginning  is  based  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  weakest  of  the 
weak  among  those  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  course — ^a  plan  whose  de- 
velopment  is  as  nearly  parallel  to  the 
natural  untolding  of  the  human 
mind  as  psychology  is  able  to  make 
it.  Indeed,  other  things  being 
equal,  one  school  excels  another  as 
its  plan  parallels  more  nearly  the 
natural  evolution  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes. 

Now,  the  university  of  all  uni- 
versities  is  the  universe  itself  Un- 
numbered  worlds,  filled  with  intel- 
ligencies,  are  its  laboratories.  Gods 
in  embryo,  the  children  of  the 
Supreme  Father,  are  its  students. 
Angels  and  just  men  made  perfect 
are  its  teachers,  while  presiding  over 
all  is  the  Infinite  Teacher,  who  by 
means  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  im- 
presses  upon  all  things  His  will,  His 
individuality,  making  a  unit  of  what 
is  without  beginning  or  end.  If  the 
College  President  can  do  not  hing 
without  graded  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, is  it  possible  that  God  proceeds 
in  the  education  of  His  children 
without  a  plan  of  study?  I  was 
about  to  say:  Just  as  the  president 
of  a  university  calls  about  him  his 
Council  of  Professors,  so  the  Supreme 
Teacher — ^but  what  sacrilege!  As 
well  might  the  rain-drop  say  to  the 
globe  toward  which  it  is  swiftly  des- 
cending:  How  remarkably  you  re- 
semble  me  in  form.  The  fact  is,  if 
in  all  the  departments  of  human 
endeavor  there  is  ever  an  increased 
tendency  to  System  and  Classification, 
let  US  be  assured  that  it  is  because 
our  minds  come  to  this  earth  freighted 
with  impressions  of  pre-existence. 
In  displays  of  order,  as  in  all  achieve- 
ments  that  approach  the  precision  of 
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nature,  our  ideas  are  but  the  echoes, 
as  it  were,  of  a  higher,  more  perlect 
life.  And  so  it  would  be  surprising, 
indeed,  if  we  should  not  find  in 
God's  revelations  a  definite  plan  of 
study  pre-arranged  for  the  mighty 
schoo\  of  which  we  are  members. 

What,  then,  is  the  name  of  this 
graded  scheme  of  divine  education  ? 
In  revelation  it  is  called  the  plan  of 
salvation.  But  salvation  is  synonym- 
ous  with  true  education.  The  English 
translators,  finding  no  exact  equiv- 
alent  of  the  idea,  coined  a  new  word 
froin  two  Anglo-Saxon  words  (God- 
spel,  God's  siory),  and  the  name  of 
the  divine  plan  of  education  is  there- 
fore  the  Gospel  ? 

"Is  that  all  you  have  been  driving 
at?"  I  hear  some  hasty  reader  re- 
marking.  "The  Gospel — faith,  re- 
pentance,  baptism,  etc., — why  I've 
heard  about  that  ever  since  1  can  re- 
member.  I  thought  we  were  really  on 
the  eve  of  receiving  something  new. '  * 

Alas,  that  the  niarvel  of  this  plan 
should  ever  cease,  and  that  its  name 
should  become  cheap  by  shallow  re- 
iteration !  Is  it  then  to  be  counted 
so  trite  a  thing  that  the  Council  of  the 
Gods,  out  of  the  boundless  resources 
known  to  us  as  the  universe,  should, 
with  infinite  wisdom,  lay  out  a  graded 
plan  of  development  for  the  spirits  of 
heaven?  A  plan  whose  Operation 
began  with  our  pre-existence,  and 
will  never  end  ^tiU  we  come  to  the 
fliUness  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man."  A  plan  that 
does  not  proceed,  like  man-made 
plans,  by  vacillating  experiments  in 
education,  such  as  those  that  have 
caused  nations  to  flourish  and  fail  in 
the  World 's  history;  but  one  which 
by  the  directest  route  leads  the  child 
back  to  the  mansions  of  the  Father? 
Surely  nothing  but  a  shallöw  com- 
prehension  of  this  eternal  plan  could 
lead  anyone  to  count  it  common- 
place,  no  matter  how  often  it  is 
lightly  named. 

We  may  now  consider  some  perti- 
nent  relationships  growing  out  of  this 
discussion.       As   will   be   seen,    the 


Gospel,  while  it  draws  all  its  material 
from  Theology,is  not  coextensive  with 
Theology — ^at  least  not  in  this  life. 
Ages  of  progress  will  have  passed  ere 
this  plan  will  have  need  of  principles 
which  now  excite  foolish,  theological 
speculation.  The  Gospel  is  a  graded 
plan  and  program  in  theology  —  a 
System  of  progressively  related  divine 
principles  for  the  education  of  divine 
children.  Theology  is  a  universal 
encyclopedia:  the  Gospel  is  a  series 
of  text-books  adapted  to  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  mind.  Etemities  will 
have  passed  ere  these  text-books 
absorb  the  encyclopedia. 

If  now  this  relationship  is  clearly 
perceived,  we  are  ready  to  define 
more  distinctly  the  scope  of  preach- 
ing.  Eiders  in  Israel  must  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  theology.*  More- 
over  even  though  the  subject  be 
chosen  with  in  the  Gospel  plan,  it 
must  be  neither  too  elementary  nor 
too  advanced.  If  it  be  too  elemen- 
tary, it  will  be  counted  trite  and  fail  to 
awaken  mind  activity;  if  too  ad- 
vanced it  will  not  be  understood  or 
perhaps  misunderstood.  Primary 
lessons  before  academic  students,  and 
academic  lessons  belore  primary  stu- 
dents are  equally  ridiculous  and  fiitile. 

Taking  the  ground  that  the  Gospel 
is  a  divine  plan  of  education  necessi- 
tates  another  relationship-theschool. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
school.  Dwell  for  a  moment  on  this 
exalted  and  exalting  thought.  What 
school  ever  had  such  an  Organization 
as  this!  The  Presidency,  the  Twelve, 
the  High  Priests,  the  Seventies,  the 
Eiders,  the  Priests,  Teachers,  Dea- 
cons,  helps,  governments — what  are 
they  all  but  teachers — each  with  a 
definite  work  if  he  will  but  find  it. 
And  then  the  plan  and  program  of 
studies ! — What  school  ever  had  these 
drawn  and  perfected  in  a  Council  of 
Heaven?     And  like  a  halo  over  all — 


•That  is — theology  outside  the  graded  plan 
of  the  great  Teacher.  AU  the  sciences,  pbysical. 
natural,  mental,  occult.  and  all  the  arts.  are  in 
this  sense  part  of  theology.  See  definition  in 
Key  to  Theology. 
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over  students  and  teachers  alike — 
permeating  their  minds,  quickening 
their  intelligences,  and  enlightening 
their  souls  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  leads  into  all  truth — what 
human  school  howe'er  femous,  can 
lay  claim  to  this! 

Ah,  my  dear  brethren,  when  we 
shall  awaken  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Gospel  and  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  we  have  learned  it  all  in  a  few 
dogmatic  tenets  supported  by  as 
many  hackneyed  texts;  (count  my 
severity  meant  for  the  fossilization 
not  the  tenets  nor  the  texts!) — when 
we  shall  break  through  our  shells  of 
self-sufficiency,  and  begin  to  grow 
again;  when  we  shall  learn  to  adapt 
our  preaching  and  all  our  ministrations 
of  word  and  works  to  some  clearly 
perceived  want  of  this  school,  instead 
of  talking  to  fiU  up  tirae  as  we  do 
largely  now — then  Zion  will  arise  and 
shine  and  be  truly  a  light  unto  the 
nations. 

There  remains  then  the  last  rela- 
tionship,  the  people  to  be  educated — 
the  students  in  this  divine  school. 
To  the  preacher  the  understanding 
of  this  relationship  is  most  important 
of  all.  First,  it  may  be  remarked, 
the  Gospel  as  a  plan  of  education 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Gospel.  The  history  of  God*s  deal- 
ings  with  mankind,  since  the  days  of 
Adam,  sufficiently  illustrates  this. 
In  our  day  we  have  helps  and  gov- 
ernments,  such  as  the  Improvement 
Associations,  Primaries,  Relief 
Societies,  etc.,  not  expressly  con- 
templated  in  the  revelations — organ- 
izations  effected  to  meet  special 
conditions  which  the  Church  will  out- 
grow.  Only  in  the  sacrament  and 
the  ordinances  is  there  anything 
approaching  inflexibility,  and  here  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  pfeserve 
the  unity.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  ordinances  have  no 
power  of  salvation  in  themselves,* 
and  are  to  the  divine  plan  of  educa- 

♦».  e,,  Only  as  the  candidate  is  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving  them.  Administered  to  an  unfit  pcrson, 
they  are  solemn,  fearful  mockeries. 


tion  what  admissions  and  promotions 
are  to  the  ordinary  school.  Let  us 
understand  this  clearly:  it  is  not  the 
eternal  requirements  which  bend  er 
change;  these  are  invariable.  It  is 
the  methods  of  bringing  the  people 
to  these  requirements  that  are  flex- 
ible; not  alone  as  to  new  devices  and 
expedients,  but  also  as  to  the  em- 
phasizing  now  this  now  that  side  ot 
man's  nature  as  it  shall  be  observed 
to  be  weak. 

But  before  we  can  adapt  methods, 
we  must  see  distinctly  and  with  cer- 
tainty  what  we  are  adapting  them. 
for:  no  blind  strokes — goody-good 
talks  or  scolds — ^will  strengthen  the 
weakness.  Now,  before  we  set  up 
for  preachers,  that  is,  teachers,  ought 
we  not  to  make  a  profound  study  of 
our  plan  of  instruction,  the  Gospel 
of  our  school,  the  Church;  and  of 
our  pupils,  the  members  of  the 
Church?  I  say  profound,  for  nine- 
tenths  of  us  have  made  but  a  very 
shallow  study  thus  far,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  we  are  satisfied. 

But  what  means  a  profound  study? 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
first  two  items,  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church,  what  does  it  mean  to  study 
profoundly  a  people — the  Latter-day 
Saints?  There  is  not  space  in  this 
series  to  answer  the  question.  It 
would  require  a  book.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  by  observing  that  such 
a  study  would  take  many  directions. 
Not  least  of  these  would  be  a  care- 
ful  study  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  people;  for  ignore  and  disclaim 
it  as  much  you  like  in  rhetorical 
flourishes,  the  prosaic  fact  remains, 
the  almighty  dollar  plays  a  wonder- 
ful  part  in  salvation.  Then  there 
are  the  social  interests,  the  intellec- 
tual,  the  moral,  the  spiritual — each 
with  its  manifold  relations  bearing 
mightily  for  weal  or  woe  upon  the 
destinies  of  these  children  of  the 
universe.  Studied  in  their  proper 
Order  and  from  the  true  stand-point, 
these  transcendent  lessons  are  easily 
mastered,  as  logical  sequences  of 
one  another;  even  as  one  who  views 
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the  Valley  from  an  eminence  takes  in 
at  a  glance  all  its  bearings  and  re- 
lations;  but  if  studied  spasmodically, 
and  in  haphazard  fashion,  the  re- 
sulis  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  ob- 
server  should  attempt  to  master  the 
bearings  and  relations  of  things  in 
the  Valley,  by  going  from  detail  to 
detail  without  orderand  without  per- 
spective. He  will  never  cease  groplng 
— save  out  of  sheer  discouragement. 


To  answer,  then,  the  questions: 
What  is  the  scope  and  what;^  the 
Order  of  importance  of  the  subject- 
matter  for  sermons?  Let  me  con- 
clude  by  saying  briefly :  the  scope  of 
sermons  must  be  co-incident  with 
that  part  of  theology  known  as  the 
Gospel;  the  order  of  importance  in 
subject-matter  must  be  determined 
by  a  profound  study  of  the  wants  of 
the  people.  N,  L,  Nelson. 


TWO   SOLDIERS. 


Two  soldiers  met,  one  was  a  soldier  true, 

Of  Christ,  the  Lord,  who  kept  the  cross  in  view; 

The  other  had  enlisted  in  the  cause 

Wbere  blood  must  flow  to  boister  tyiant  laws. 

As  men  will  do.  whom  years  have  parted  wide, 
From  youthful  sports  that  pleased  their  boyish 

pride. 
They  clasped    each  other's  hands  with  warm 

emotion, 
As  tcars  attested  friendship's  true  devotion, 

The  gush  of  meeting  o'er,  they  took  their  seats, 
To  note  the  changes  since  they  last  did  meet; 
To  teil  the  pleasant  gifts  of  fortune's  giving, 
Or  fate's  Strange  pranks  their  dreams  of  youth 
dec^iving. 

The  last  named  one  told  roany  a  startling  story 
Of  conquests  bis,  on  battlefields  of  glory. 
How  foes  were  tamed  and  smitten  to  the  core, 
As  steel  met  steel  that  dripped  with  human  göre; 
How  banners  proud  were  into  tatters  torn, 
And  gallant  hosts  of  pride  and  glory  shorn. 

"Look  here,'*  said  he,  "these  medals  on  my 

breast. 
And  kindred  gifts  my  royal  suit  invest. 
Will  teil  you  better  ßsir  than  words  could  teil 
I  played  a  hero's  part,  and  played  it  well, 
And,for  my  servicejong  and  promptly  rendered, 
A  Pension  snug.  for  life,  I  now  am  tendered." 

The  soldier  of  the  Cross  looked  sadly  on. 
The  smile  of  gladne«s  from  his  foce  had  flown; 
His  pulse  beat  £Eist,  he  hove  a  heavy  sigh 
A  tear,  unbidden,  dimmed  his  kindly  eye! 
"O  horrid  thought,"he  said,"that  man  should  go 
And  spend  his  prime  to  foster  human  woe 
And  vainly  think  that  glory  can  be  won 
By  hostile  hordes,  where  butchery  is  done. 

"I  hold  a  Bible  here  within  my  hands 

Whosc  text — the  slayer's  soul  with  vengeance 

brands 
And,  if  the  text,  I  quote,  appUes  to  you, 
How  will  yoM  look  when  those  you  maimed  and 

slew 


Appear  before  you  at  the  bar  of  heavn 
Where  righteous  judgment  shall  to  all  be  given? 

"I  do  not  doubt,  my  friend,  what  you  have  said 
That  at  your  feet  ure  earthly  hönors  laid 
By  man 's  device,  which  panders  place  and  pow'r 
To  gloat  the  wicked  Impulse  of  the  hour, 
But  take  my  word,such  things  will  pass  away, 
As  frost-work  does  before  the  orb  of  day; 
The  riebest  trophies  men  can  give  or  name 
Must  seek  the  dust,  as  from  the  dust  they  came.^ 
Revenge  and  hate,  that  camal  minds  employ 
From  'Cain'  tili  now,  have  blasted  human  joy, 

"Had  you  for  God,  as  man,  your  valor  spent, 
Had  you  to  Christ  your  time  and  talent  lent 
But  trash,  these  medpis  dangling  at  your  breast 
Compared  with  blessingsyoursby  heav'n'sbehest- 

"FuU  fifty  years,  I've  struggled  on  for  God 
And  spent  my  youth  to  ease  affliction's  load; 
I've  fought  where  Satan's  banner  was  unfurled 
To  teach  salvation  to  a  fallen  world. 

"The  weapons  I  have  used  are  truth  and  love; 
My  shield,  the  Holy  Spirit  from  above; 
No  drop  of  blood  my  hands  have  ever  shed 
To  cause  a  brother  sorrow,  pain  or  dread, 
Yet,  vict'ries  I  have  won  of  greater  glory, 
Than  e'er  were  war's,  with  all  its  weapon's  gory. 

"I  Claim  no  earthly  praise  for  what  I've  done, 
But  yield  all  honor  to  that  Holy  One, 
Whose  Word  is  certain  and  whose  crown  is  sure 
To  all  who  steadfiast  to  the  end  endure." 

Our  man-made  hero  now .  could  comprehend 
The  vast  advantage  of  his  worthy  friend, 
And,  conscious  of  his  former  wrongs,  confessed 
That  battles  won  by  love  and  truth  are  best. 

**0  would."  he  sighcd,  "I   could  my  Steps  re- 

trace. 
And  spend  my  youth,  to  run  a  better  race; 
But,  from  this  hour,  my  future  shall  be  spent 
To  yield  the  evening  of  my  life  content; 
I  now,  before  the  cross.  repentant  bow 
That  Christ  may  weave  a  chaplet  for  my  brow." 
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OPINIONS   OF   SOME   OF   OUR    LEADING   MEN. 

It  IS  very  desirable  that  each  young  man  should  conclude  early  in 
life  what  pursuit  he  will  adopt,  and  then  devote  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  information  and  skill  which  may  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  calling  selected.  There  are  many  young  men 
who  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  selection  of  their  life's  Business.  We 
hope  the  foUowing  suggestions  by  some  of  our  representative  men  will 
assist  The  Contributor  readers  in  arriving  at  conclusions  which  will 
prove  attractive  as  well  as  remunerative.  The  Communications  were  fiir- 
nished  in  reply  to  the  three  following  questions: 

I.  A.S  a  foundation  for  future  success  would  you  advise  the  young  men 
of  the  West  to  acquire  a  trade  or  a  profession  ? 

II.  What  class  of  artisans  or  professional  men  do  you  think  the  Wes^ 
will  most  need  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  ? 

III.  What  special  natural  qualifications  should  a  young  man  possess  to 
acquire  the  trade  or  the  profession  you  think  most  needed  ? 


HON.    THOS.    G.    WEBBER, 

Superintendent  of  Zions  Co-operative  Mercan- 
tile  Institution. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

March  7,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co,: 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  26th,  ult.,  my  only  re- 
gret  is  that  I  have  not  spare  time  at 
my  disposal  to  **boil  down"  and 
condense  as  I  would  like  to  do, 
answers  to  the  three  very  timely  and 
important  questions  asked.  As  re- 
quested  I  have  jotted  down  a  few 
ideas,  which,  if  you  deem  them  per- 
tinent,  are  entirely  at  your  Service. 

Answering  your  first  question,  I 
would  say: 

There  is  as  a  rule  in  modern  days 
an  undesirable  drift  into  professional 
life,  particularly  where  something  of 
an  education  has  been  had.  Whether 
this  comes  from  a  dislike  to  more 
arduous  labor,  or  from  a  mistaken 
idea  as  to  its  value,  inquiry  probably 
would  determine.  Among  profes- 
sions  as  distinguished  from  trades, 
are  included,  law,  medicine,  surgery, 
•dentistry,  music,  artist  life,  and  civil 
engineering.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  from  a  western  Standpoint, 
all  are  füll  to  repletion,  and  while  the 
old  adage  may  be  quoted,  that 
* 'There  is  always  room  at  the  top," 


that  elevation  generally  comes  of 
broad  experience,  unreachable  here 
at  present.  If  this  Community  was  as 
others  are,  the  ministry  and  literature 
might  absorb  quite  a  few  of  our 
young  men,  but  Mormon  genius  is 
as  unfavorable  to  the  former  as  unpre- 
pared  for  the  latter,  although  it  will 
naturally  grow  with  education  and 
that  leisure  which  comes  of  wealth. 
To  your  second  question,  I  reply: 
The  population  of  the  West  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  agriculture  is 
far  from  what  it  should  be.  If  edu- 
cated  young  men  would  sense  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  required  on  a 
farm  and  study  it,  no  other  occupa- 
tion  is  its  equal  in  the  development 
of  sturdy,  moral,  and  independent 
character.  Mechanics  will  ever  be 
in  demand  in  a  progressive  Commun- 
ity. The  multiplication  of  popula- 
tion means  homes  which  demand 
stone-cutters,  brick-layers,  piaster- 
ers, paper-hangers,  upholsterers, 
sanitary  plumbers,  iron  workers, 
painters,  gas  and  electric  fitters,  glass 
manufacturers — to  say  nothing  of  the 
furnishings  of  a  home,  such  as  car- 
pets,  oil  cloth,  rugs,  curtains,  tin  and 
glassware,  tables,  chairs,  bedding, 
all  of  which,  with  many  others,  are 
made  somewhere  by  human  hands 
and  ingenuity.  * 
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Utah  has  accomplished  wonders, 
but  at  most  all  her  mechanics  and 
artisans  were  trained  abroad,  gather- 
ing  here  by  virtue  of  religious  force; 
many  of  them  were  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  trade  to  which  they 
had  given  years  of  application,  and 
few  of  these  who  conrinued  ever 
handed  down  through  others  the 
ability  which  they  had.  In  a  few 
brief  years  this  class  of  thorough 
workmen  will  become  extinct;  when 
this  is  the  case  aliens  and  sträng  ers 
will  be  our  builders,  blacksmiths, 
shoe-makers,  tailors  and  mechanics. 

The  old  System  of  apprenticeship 
having  become  obsolete,  there  is 
neither  opportunity  nor  disposition 
to  educate  our  youth  as  artisans  or 
mechanics;  no  expert  will  take  this 
trouble,  because  there  is  uncertainty 
as  to  remuneration,  while  neither 
boys  nor  young  men  sense  the  im- 
portance  of  continuous  effort  and  de- 
votion  in  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and 
strangely  enough  memory  calls  up 
many  of  our  cleverest  workmen  in 
many  branches,  who  have  failed  to 
impart  their  special  ability  to  any  of 
their  sons. 

To  your  third  question,my  reply  is: 

As  to  the  special  natural  qualifica- 
tions  needed  for  success,  persistent 
application  is  already  foreshadowed, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  love  for  the 
selected  trade,  and  as  much  of  a 
spontaneous  drift  in  that  direction  as 
can  be  secured;  then  as  a  matter  of 
course,  reading  and  study  of  that 
particular  branch,  with  all  auxiliary 
qualifications  that  are  needed  to  give 
business  vitality  and  consequent  pro- 
tection from  men  more  crafty  or 
disposed  to  take  advantage.  This 
includes  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
keeping  of  accounts,  buying  of  ma- 
terial,  and  economy  in  the  use  thereof; 
with  all  other  Information  that  can  be 
reached  by  mental  grasp,  for  those 
branches  of  thought  are  very  few 
which  are  without  bearing  on  a  man*s 
interests,  in  trade,  business  or  life, 
and  the  wider  the  reach  the  more  use- 
fiil  to  seif  and  family,  to  neighbor 


and  country,  and  thus  the  more 
influential  in  fashioning  and  moulding 
the  institutions  under  which  he  lives. 

American  as  well  as  other  history 
is  füll  of  grand  illustrations  of  men 
who,  while  proficient  in  industrial 
pursuits,  have  yet  so  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience,  that 
Society  could  neither  afford  nor  allow 
them  to  remain  in  their  self-allotted 
positions  in  life. 

From  this  point  of  view,  those 
lines  of  education  which  are  classed 
as  trade,  manual,  industrial  or  tech- 
nical,  if  advanced,  are  more  desirable 
for  the  needs  of  today  than  those 
higher  branches  which  when  acquired 
lead  young  or  older  men  away  from 
creative  labor  into  the  more  conser- 
vative  professions. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
young  men  should  be  inspired  with 
the  idea  that  all  useful  labor  or  work 
is  honorable  and  dignified,  that  the 
creative  power  in  man  is  essentially 
more  God-like  than  a  non-creative 
profession  at  best. 

It  was  once  said:  '*He  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but 
one  had  been,  was  a  benefactor  to  his 
race."  Why  limit  this  illustration? 
He  who  multiplies  grain,  fruit,  flow- 
ers,  stock,  is  equally  a  benefactor;  he 
who  cuts  down  a  tree  and  makes  it 
into  lumber,  or  converts  it  into  a  table, 
chair,  bedstead  or  bureau,  is  of  the 
same  character;  he  who  takes  a  hide 
and  produces  leather  and  makes  shoes ; 
he  who  takes  wool,  spins  or  weaves 
it,  or  fashions  it  into  garments,  is  a 
Creator  in  his  special  way;  the  man 
who  raises  beets,  extracts  the  sugar 
and  supplies  a  human  need,  in  this  is 
a  benefactor;  he  who  begets  a 
thought,  gives  it  crystalization,  sets 
it  into  type,  finds  wings  by  which 
lodgment  is  secured  in  the  waiting 
soul  of  another,  is  a  benefactor  just 
the  same.  From  these  comes  the 
glory  of  labor,  the  sanctification  of 
work,  and  approximation  to  the 
Father  of  us  all. 

Not  thac  I  would  undervalue  the 
professions,  in   guarding,  sustaining 
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and  consolidating  the  edifice  ol 
'complex  Society;  the  quarrel  is  that 
an  assumption  of  superiority,  of 
greater  comparative  value  is  enter- 
tained,  and  that  the  creative  dement 
of  Society  is  ignored,  frowned  upon, 
excluded,  and  unappreciated,  because 
of  necessity  it  is  in  more  abundant 
supply.     Very  truly  yours, 

Thos,    G,    Webber, 

APOSTLE    HEBER   J.    GRANT. 

Editor  Contributor: 

Answering  the  three  questions 
propounded,  I  will  say: 

I.  As  a  rule  I  think  that  it  is 
better  for  a  young  man  to  acquire  a 
trade  rather  than  a  profession. 

IL  Those  skilled  in  manufactur- 
ing,  as  in  my  opinion  the  West  must 
be  built  up  by  the  establishment  and 
success  of  its  manufacturing  institu- 
tions.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
make  much  difference  which  branch 
a  young  man  shall  leam  provided  he 
b  careful  to  master  the  same  thor- 
oughly,  aller  having  first  made  sure 
that  there  will  be  an  ample  demand 
for  that  class  of  articles  which  he 
may  engage  in  manufacturing. 

III.  A  firm  determination  to  suc- 
ceed,  and  prompt  and  faithful  atten- 
tion to  business  are  sure  to  bring 
success,  provided  the  young  man  is 
strictly  honest  and  has  the  ordinary 
ability  which  falls  to  mortals. 

Heber  J.  Grant. 

DR.    F.    S.    BASCOM, 
Of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Contributor  Co, 

Gentlemen: — I  can  but  briefly 
reply  to  your  communication,  al- 
though  I  am  in  fuU  sympathy  with 
any  and  all  efforts  intended  to  instruct 
or  in  any  way  benefit  the  young  men 
of  this  Territory.  Your  queries, 
slightly  rearranged,  are  as  lollows: 

I.  As  a  foundation  for  future  suc- 
cess would  you  advise  young  men  of 
the  West  to  acquire  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession? 

II.  What     special     qualifications 


should  a  young  man  possess  to 
acquire  the  trade  or  profession  you 
think  most  needed  ? 

III.  What  class  of  artisans  or  pro- 
fessional men  do  you  think  the  West 
will  most  need  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years? 

It  is  presumed  that  these  questions 
may  be  answered  fi*om  different  stand- 
points,  and  I  therefore  assume  that 
it  is  your  desire  that  I  should  give 
you  such  thoughts  as  might  suggest 
themselves  to  a  physician.  As  re- 
gards  the  advisability  of  young  mea 
acquiring  a  trade  or  engaging  in 
professional  work,  no  fixed  rule  can 
apply;  every  man  is  influenced  large- 
ly  by  personal  tastes  and  natural 
adaptability.  The  leading  professions 
are  so  diverse  in  their  requirements 
that  aside  fi*om  the  special  training 
necessary  to  each,  the  young  man 
must  have  natural  taste  and  special 
qualifications  to  insure  success. 
Therefore  I  belieye  that  no  maa 
should  choose  a  trade  or  professioa 
without  feeling  that  the  selection  is 
in  entire  accord  with  his  natural  bent 
and  ambitions,  and  that  success  at- 
tained  therein  will  fuUy  compensate 
him  for  his  efforts. 

Physical  conditions  must  also  large- 
ly  influence  his  choice.  Many  men, 
because  of  inherited  or  acquired  in- 
firmities,  are  limited  in  their  choice 
of  trades,  especially  a  frail,  delicately 
constituted  man  can  hardly  expectto 
succeed  in  pursuits  requiring  great 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  for 
while  such  development  may  be  ac- 
quired, it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  men  are  compelled  to  abandon 
trades  and  some  professions  on 
account  of  physical  disability  alone. 

Early  associations  undoubtedly 
exert  a  strong  influence  in  the  choice 
of  fiiture  avocations,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual  to  find  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
of  age  fully  determined  to  become  a 
minister,  doctor,  lawyer  or  Journalist, 
or  developing  special  traits  indicating 
his  probable  selection  of  a  trade.  It 
is  seldom  wise  to  force  a  decision,  or 
for  parents  or  instructors  to  use  un- 
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due  influence,  for  the  result  is  likely 
to  prove  disastrous.  I  fuUy  believe, 
however,  that  every  boy  at  the  pres- 
€nt  time  should  be  advised  and  re- 
quired,  if  necessary,  to  secure  at 
least  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion  before  he  is  allowed  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
professional  man  can  receive  a  too 
thorough  preliminary  education. 
Young  men  should  be  willing  to 
make  almost  any  personal  sacrifice 
in  Order  to  secure  a  coUege  training 
before  commencing  professional 
studies.  If  they  do  not  they  will 
certainly  feel  their  inferiority  and  work 
at  a  disadvantage,  no  matter  what 
their  professional  attainments  may  be. 

As  to  what  class  of  artisans  and 
professional  men  will  be  most  needed 
in  the  West  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  I  hesitate  to  predict,  hav- 
ing  given  this  matter  but  little 
thought.  I  believe  the  professions 
will  always  be  well  filled,  perhaps 
overcrowded,  but  in  a  new  and  un- 
developed  country  like  this,  we  can- 
not  have  too  many  good  farmers, 
engineers,  electricians,  machinists, 
carpenters  and  perhaps  I  should  add, 
skilled  laborers  ot  any  class. 

While  the  foregoing  remarks  may 
apply  in  a  general  way  to  the  sub- 
ject,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit  with  the  young  men 
who  may  desire  to  become  physicians 
and  surgeons.  First,  let  us  assume 
that  such  men  have  inherited  or  ac- 
quired the  natural  traits  and  ten- 
dencies  already  mentioned,  and  fully 
appreciate  what  has  been  said  with 
relation  to  preliminary  education. 
What  other  qualifications  should  the 
doctor  have?  To  be  a  success  his 
attainments  should  be  varied,  be- 
cause  his  position  is  a  peculiar  one, 
for  he  enters  the  family  circle  and 
exerts  a  strong  influence  for  good  or 
«vil.  His  relations  to  his  patients 
are  necessarily  such  as  to  make  him 
a  personal  friend  and  ad  viser.  He 
must  sympathize  with  others'  misfor- 
tunes  and  help  bear  their  burdens, 
for  his  ears  are  constantly  filled  with 


the  complaints  and  heartaches  whichf 
are  as  important  in  their  deleterious 
influences  upon  his  patients  as  the 
actual  diseases.  He  cannot  shirk 
these  responsibilities,  for  the  struggle 
is  one  of  life  with  death.  Physic^ly 
he  should  be  equal  to  almost  any 
emergency,  for  outside  of  our  large 
cities,  the  long  drives,  irregulär 
hours,  frequent  loss  of  sleep,  con- 
stant  exposure  to  inclement  weather, 
and  worse,  exposure  to  contagious 
diseases,  are  a  severe  tax  upon  his 
physical  resources.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that,  as  a  class,  doc- 
tors  are  short  lived.  He  should  be 
a  brave  man,  a  man  of  nerve,  be- 
cause  he  must  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  meet  emergencies,  fearful  acci- 
dents  perhaps  requiring  a  quick  eye, 
steady  hand,  and  great  presence  of 
mind,  or,  what  requires  for  greater 
courage,  he  must  be  ready  to  en- 
danger  his  life  in  some  dangerous 
or  loathsome  epidemic. 

He  should  be  a  cheerful  man,  füll 
of  kind  feeling  in  order  that  he  may 
bring  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
sick  room.  He  should  be  a  moral, 
upright,  conscientious  man,  of  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  able  to 
resist  ordinary  temptations  and  above 
common  weaknesses,  one  who  by 
example  as  well  as  precept,  can  in- 
fluence those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  Last,  but  not  least,  he 
should  be  a  gentleman  in  the  füll  and 
broad  meaning  of  the  term. 

But,  you  will  say,  few  physicians, 
are  such  men  as  you  describe.  This 
may  be  true,  yet  I  believe  there  are 
many  such  men,  in  obscure  places 
perhaps,  who  have  neither  secured 
wealth  nor  fame.  However,  you  do 
not  want  me  to  teil  you  what  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  are,  but  what 
they  should  be,  and  if  your  qualifi- 
cations and  aspirations  are  not  all 
that  is  desired,  I  should  advise  you 
to  try  something  eise,  for  if  our 
ambitions  are  mediocre  at  the  outset, 
it  is  diflicult  to  raise  the  Standard 
later  in  life.  F,  S.  Bascom. 

March  ist,  1894. 
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^  H.    L.    A.    CULMER,   ESQ. 

An  Arti^  and  success/ul  Business  Man, 

I.  Yes;  but  much  depends  upon  the 
intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  the 
young  men  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  parents.  Speaking  of  the 
average — or  the  greatest  number — 
I  should  say:  A  young  man  of  the 
inter-mountain  West  should  succeed 
in  life  if  he  will  devote  himself  to 
school  until  he  is  eighteen,  to  learn- 
ing  a  trade  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one.  Then,  if  he  has  other  and 
higher  ambitions,  he  should  pursue 
them  until  he  is  twenty-five,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  proves  him- 
self capable.  Three  years  is  long 
enough  to  spend  in  learning  most 
trades  now-a-days.  So  much  is  done 
by  newly-invented  machinery  that  it 
is  not  safe  for  one  to  risk  seven  years' 
devotion  to  a  craft  when  he  may 
find  his  pursuit  ended  and  his  occu- 
pation  gone  by  some  labor-saving 
device.  For  instance,  the  wood-en- 
^graver  finds  himself  supplanted  by 
the  photo-engraver;  the  wood-carv- 
ing  machine  does  away  with  hand- 
carving;  the  linotype  and  type-setting 
machines  threaten  the  pursuit  of  the 
compositor — and  so  on.  By  eigh- 
teen, the  young  man  is  apt  to  be 
jaded  at  school,  and  a  change  will  be 
to  his  mental  and  physical  advantage. 
He  should  learn  a  trade.  As  he 
approaches  twenty-one  he  should  be 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  his  life's 
pursuit.  On  becoming  of  age  he 
should  decide  whether  to  continue 
his  trade  or  drop  it  for  a  profession. 
If  he  has  the  natural  ability  and  elo- 
quence  to  become  a  lawyer — or  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  skill  to  be 
an  artist — or  special  aptitude  for  the 
medical  or  any  other  profession,  it  is 
then  time  to  decide  and  to  begin. 
To  a  common  school  education,  he 
has  added  the  muscular  development 
acquired  with  his  trade,  and  has  the 
foundation  of  good  health  to  carry 
him  through  a  period  of  mental 
strain,  and  through  all  the  remainder 
of  his  career  he  will  feel  the  benefit 
of  the  skill  acquired  in  his  handicraft. 


But  before  he  abandons  his  trade  let 
him  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  has 
special  fitness  for  a  profession.  Of 
this  he  should  be  certain,  through  and 
through. 

IL  During  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  the  inter-mountain  West  will 
most  need  artisans,  skilled  in  me- 
chanics  and  in  manufacturing,  who 
can  work  up  the  crude  materials  and 
natural  resources  that  exist  in  abun- 
dance  on  every  hand.  The  "pro- 
fessors'*  should  be  master-workmen, 
men  skilled  in  electricity,  metallurgy 
and  chemistry,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers,  who  will  be  required  to 
direct  and  control  the  efforts  of  the 
artisans. 

III.  Good  common  sense,  energy 
and  perseverance  are  all  that  are 
required  for  such  artisans.  For  the 
Professors  and  master-workmen  the 
same  qualifications  are  required  add- 
ed to  a  finer  mentality,  the  power 
of  higher  and  closer  study,  and  a 
natural  disposition  to  lead,  inform 
and  control  others. 

H,  L.  A.  Culmer. 

N.    C.    FLYGARE,   ESQ. 

Counselor  in  the  PresicUncy  of  the  Weber  Ütüie 
of  '/Aon. 

I.  Yes,  nearly  every  young  man  can 
and  should  learn  a  trade  or  acquire  a 
profession.  There  is  variety  enough 
in  trades  to  suit  the  taste  and  inclina- 
tion  of  all. 

Not  long  ago  a  leamed  judge, 
while  watching  the  work  going  on  in 
a  building,  made  the  remark  to  the 
writer:  **What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  good  mechanic.  I  wish  I  was 
one."  I  don't  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment  that  he  would  lay  aside  the 
judicial  ermine  for  the  carpenter's 
apron,  but  he  looked  upon  mechani- 
cal skill  as  an  accomplishment  well 
worth  possessing. 

In  cases  of  necessity  it  would 
always  be  better  to  be  able  to  use  the 
mechanic' s  tools  to  eam  a  livelihood. 
than  to  have  to  use  the  spade,  shovel 
or  the  mortar-hod. 

The  argument  may  be  used  that 
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some  have  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
life;  this  is  true,  but  there  will  always 
be  some  whose  ambition  will  not 
carry  them  above  that  Station.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person,  who 
has  leamed  a  trade,  from  following 
other  pursuits  such  as  farming,  stock- 
raising,  mining,  merchandising  or  any 
other  avocation,  and  his  mechanical 
skill  may  in  many  instances  prove  of 
great  vaJue  to  him  even  then. 

IL  In  a  comparatively  new  country 
like  ours,  certain  trades  and  pro- 
fessions  are  of  greater  importance 
than  others.  The  building  trade,  for 
instance,  with  all  its  branches  is  para- 
mount.  It  includes  a  great  many 
trades,  all  useflil  and  essential.  To 
erect  a  tirst-class  building  it  requires: 
masons,  bricklayers,  stone-cutters, 
carpenters,  stair-builders,  piasterers, 
painters,  paper-hangers,  tinners,  gal- 
vanized  iron  workers,  plumbers,  gas 
and  steam  fitters  and  electricians.  All 
these  branches  of  trade  must  neces- 
sarily  become  very  important  in  a  feist 
developing  country.  Then  the  trade 
of  blacksmithing,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine work  in  all  its  branches,  also 
wagon-making,  upholstery,  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring.  All  of  these 
trades  are  essential  to  build  up  a  new 
country. 

The  study  of  architecture,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering,  wood 
and  stone  carving,  and  decorative 
painting  should  be  encouraged,  as 
men  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  branches  will  be  in  demand  and 
their  work  very  remunerative. 

III.  The  first  qualification  required 
in  a  young  man  to  become  a  good 
mechanic  or  artisan,  must  be  a 
natural  inclination  and  taste  for  the 
branch  of  trade  he  wishes  to  leam, 
and  an  aptitude  to  learn  it  in  all  its 
most  important  parts.  Experience 
has  shown  that  without  these  natural 
qualifications,  a  person  may  work  at 
a  trade  a  life-time  and  never  become  a 
good  mechanic.  He  may,  like  a 
machine,  do  the  work  laid  out  by  a 
competent  tradesman,  but  he  never 
would  be  able  to  do  for  himself  with- 


out   making    blunders,    and   always 
work  to  disadvantage. 

Parents  should  study  the  inborn 
inclinations  of  their  children,  and 
Start  them  in  life  in  that  line  of  em- 
ployment  that  would  be  most  natural 
to  them,  so  that  they  may  not  have 
to  spend  half  a  life-time  to  find  out 
what  they  are  good  for.  By  this 
course  they  would  also  become  useful 
to  themselves  and  the  Community  in 
which  they  live.  Parents  often  put 
their  boys  in  apprenticeship  without 
having  studied  their  natural  inclina- 
tion, hence  they  make  a  feiilure  and 
give  it  up  or  eise  makes  poor  me- 
chanics. 

Next  to  the  natural  inclination, 
should  be  a  good  liberal  education 
as  a  second  qualification.  The  best 
mechanics  are  those  who  have  a 
.technical  education ,  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical  one.  The  study  of  mathematics 
and  geometry  tends  to  quicken  the 
intelligence  of  the  workman  upon  all 
points  connected  with  his  trade,  and 
raises  him  above  the  general  level 
of  handicraftsmen,  and  makes  him 
marked  in  his  profession. 

The  third  qualification  should  be 
thoroughness  and  determination. 
With  these  qualifications  a  young  man 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  gets  to 
the  top  of  his  profession.  He  will 
not  give  up  until  he  has  learned  the 
trade  thoroughly,  and  has  become  a 
practical  artisan  indeed. 

One  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  this 
country  is  the  inability  of  the  em- 
ployer  to  supply  work  for  apprentices 
all  the  year  round,  so  that  they  have 
to  remain  idle  part  of  the  time,  durin^^ 
which  period  they  either  forget  mucn 
of  what  they  have  learned  or  get  dis- 
couraged — or  may  go  at  something 
eise  and  become  jacks-of-all-trades 
and  masters  of  none.  Some  will 
Start  in  business  for  themselves  but 
generally  make  failures,  and  do  much 
toward  ruining  the  trade  of  good 
mechanics.  The  failure  to  establish 
proper  apprenticeships  for  boys  has 
lessened  the  number  of  good  mechan- 
ics, and  were  it  not  for  the  immigra- 
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tion  from  abroad,  good  workmen 
would  be  very  scarce.  As  immigra- 
tion  decreases  so  also  will  these 
classes  of  workmen  decrease,  hence 
the  necessity  of  young  men  starting 
out  to  leam  the  different  branches  of 
trade,  and  leam  them  well,  so  that 
the  Standard  of  mechanical  skill  may 
not  be  lowered  but  raised. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
mentioned,  in  regard  to  apprentice- 
ship,  the  State  should  establish  free 
public  apprenticeship  schools  wherein 
young  men  could  be  educated  as 
workers  in  wood  and  iron.  The 
courses  should  be  from  two  to  three 
years,  and  the  instruction  should  be 
both  general  and  technical.  The 
teachers  in  these  schools  should  be 
mechanics  who  for  years  have  eamed 
their  daily  bread  at  the  bench  and 
forge.  Kid-glove-teachers  will  al- 
ways  fail  when  undertaking  to  teach 
matter-of-fact  Operations. 

N,  C.  Flygare, 

HON.    J.    E.    BOOTH, 

Mcmber  of  tke  Utah  Legislature. 

Provo,  Utah,  Feb.  26,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

Gentlemen: — Yours  of  February 
2 ist  is  at  band,  and  in  response  will 
say,  I  regard  the  subject  of  the  letter 
of  great  importance. 
':'  iProbably  the  greatest  question  of 
government  after  disposing  of  what 
shall  it  do  for  the  whole  people?  is 
What  shall  it  do  for  the  boys? 

I.  As  a  foundation  for  future  suc- 
cess  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
trades. 

II.  I  believe  that  skilled  agricul- 
turists  and  workers  in  iron  principally 
will  be  most  needed  by  the  West 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
They  will  necessarily  take  with  them 
proper  proportions  of  other  trades. 

III.  The  special  natural  qualifica- 
tions  which  young  men  for  these 
lines  of  business  should  possess  are, 
first,  good  health  and  physical  en- 
durance,  for  which  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation or  rather  for  which  to  prevent 


the  foundation  thereof  from  being 
dug  up,  their  Hves  should  be  tem- 
perate,  the  Word  of  Wisdom  being 
the  best  guide  in  so  short  an  article. 
Second,  ordinary  good  common 
sense.  Third,  a  disposition  to  use 
their  abilities.  To  this  should  be 
added  acquired  abilities  fumished  by 
a  common  school  education,  and  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  book-keep 
ing,  a  special  course  of  training  such 
as  is  provided  for  in  the  Agricultural 
College  for  agriculturists,  and  some 
special  instruction  in  the  particular 
trade  adopted,  also  some  special 
training  in  morals  for  the  benefit  of 
Society,  to  which  every  Citizen  should 
contribute  his  part.         y.  E.  Booth, 

PROFESSOR    H.    HIRSCHING, 

A  German  Ckemist  and  Inventar^  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  above  questions  are  of  \atal 
nature  to  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations.  The  subject  is,  however,  a 
very  difficult  one  to  answer  correctiy, 
for  the  reason  that  it  requires  a  fore- 
sight  as  to  what  the  future  will  be, 
and  all  such  speculations  are  more  or 
less  of  a  prophetic  character,  which 
are  always  subjected  to  interrogations 
and  doubts.  A  correct  answer  of 
the  questions  would  be  possible,  if 
past  history  could  be  taken  as  an 
absolute  guide.  Naturally  the  past 
twenty-five  years  should  be  an  ex- 
ample  of  comparison  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  yet  the  rapid  and 
abnormal  changes  in  all  branches  of 
the  trades  and  the  professions  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  are  equal  to 
the  changes  of  many  generations  of 
the  past,  and  therefore  if  such  changes 
would  go  on  in  the  same  ratio  in  the 
future,  the  logical  consequence  will 
be,  that  a  lucrative  trade  or  profession 
will  be  wiped  out  in  a  moment  by  the 
in ventive  thought  of  a  genius.  Thus 
all  the  endeavor  of  a  young  man  to 
be  perfect  in  his  vocation  would  be 
futile. 

Now,  such  revolutionary  changes 
have  occurred  and  will .  occur  again, 
but  they  are  not  and  will  not  be  the 
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rule.  Assuming  that  durin^  the 
next  twenty-five  years  no  political  or 
phenomenal  disturbances  will  take 
place,  the  foregoing  gives  a  basis  for 
answering  the  questions;  of  course 
by  following  this  basis  I  leave  a  field 
yet  open  for  speculative  persons  in 
case  such  disturbances  should  take 
place,  if  there  be  '  'steps  backward  or 
forward.'* 

Considering  now  the  first  question, 
the  answer  must  be  that  the  future  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  persons  who 
have  leamed  a  * 'trade  to  perfection." 
The  past  twenty-five  years  are  an 
evidence  that  persons  being  experts 
in  their  trade  are  finding  at  any  time 
occupation,  because  many  are  re- 
quired  to  perform  the  necessary  skill- 
ful  work  in  the  household  of  a  nation, 
and  only  a  few  are  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  in  the  professional 
branches.  In  order  to  give  more 
prools  that  the  leaming  of  a  trade  is 
superior  to  that  of  a  profession  in  the 
general  walk  of  life,  I  refer  in  brief 
to  the  conditions  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe.  There  we  find  that  the 
skilled  men  in  their  various  trades 
are  steadily  employed  with  good 
wages;  they  form  there  a  part  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  nations,  which 
are  the  best  support  of  good  and 
honest  government.  The  expert 
professional  men  who  form  the  min- 
ority  of  any  nation,  have  usually  a 
higher  income,  but  only  a  small  per- 
centage  of  them  ever  reach  the  Stan- 
dard of  wealth,health,happy  and  long 
life  that  the  middle  classes  do,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  obtain  fortunes 
by  attending  exclusively  to  their  pro- 
fessions.  The  expert  of  a  trade,  if  he 
has  not  his  own  business  and  is  an 
employee,  will  retain  his  position  in 
hard  times,  whereas  the  unskilled  is 
discharged.  Of  course  if  national 
business  crises  occur,  all  are  treat- 
ed  alike,  and  even  then  the  expert 
in  a  trade  is  safe,  because  his  former 
good  wages  have  enabled  him  to  save 
enough  to  carry  him  over  until  better 
times  retum.  Further,  it  looks  rea- 
sonable  that  there  is  a  better  chance 
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of  recognition,  where  many  are  need- 
ed  as  is  the  case  in  the  various 
trades,  than  find  it  where  only  a  few 
are  needed,  which  is  really  the  case 
in  the  professions. 

II.  Referring  now  to  the  second 
question  I  will  say  that  any  trade, 
which  belongs  to  the  class  of  hand- 
ling  metals  will  be  most  lucrative. 
It  does  not  matter  if  a  young  man 
chooses  the  production  of  metals 
fi*om  crude  natural  resources,  or  if  he 
chooses  the  utilization  of  the  pro- 
duced  metals  in  the  commerce. 
Many  skilled* hands  are  always  neces- 
sary in  these  lines  and  they  fix  the 
Standard  of  high  cultivation  of  a 
nation,  and  the  West  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  building  trades 
will  be  in  future  less  lucrative  than  in 
the  past,  as  a  great  deal  of  work  will 
be  done  in  factories  with  machinery, 
and  only  the  fitting  together  and 
putting  in  place  will  be  necessary." 
Large  architectural  structu  res  will  be 
built,  where  more  skill,  even  art,  will 
be  required,  and  many  branches  are 
open  in  the  line  of  decoration,  as  the 
taste  of  the  people  is  rapidly  im  pro  v- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  artistic  and 
aesthetic.  All  young  men  engaged 
in  these  lines  will  always  eam  good 
wages.  The  most  work  of  the  struc- 
tures  in  the  future  will  be  done  in 
large  establishments,  where  the  most 
skilled  and  clever  of  the  different 
trades  will  be  employed.  The  un- 
skilled men  of  the  different  trades 
will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  have 
to  look  for  other  openings. 

With  the  progress  of  education 
and  civilization,  less  litigation  will  be 
necessary,  and  consequently  less 
judiciary  activity  is  required.  There- 
fore  no  lucrative  outlook  presents 
itself  for  the  young  men  in  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  It  will  be  somewhat 
similar  in  the  medical  profession; 
everybody  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  as  one  reads  more  and 
thinks  more.  It  is  however  advis- 
able,  in  case  a  young  man  has  a 
desire  to  enter  on  a  professional 
career  that  he  engages  in  the  hum- 
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anistic*  and  not  in  the  technicalf 
branches,  as  only  those  born  with 
great  talents  are  able  to  make  a 
success  in  the  technical  professions. 
Looking  at  the  professions,  we  see 
that  a  greater  number  of  men  are 
needed  in  the  classical  lines  than  in 
the  technical,  and  as  it  is  always 
more  lucrative  to  be  active  in  such 
branches  where  many  are  needed, 
than  where  only  a  few  are  needed, 
preference  in  the  selection  should  be 
given  to  the  one  first  mentioned. 
It  is  no  use  to  be  a  mediocre  lawyer, 
physician,  chemist,  ele'ctrician,  civil 
-eagineer  or  anything  eise,  as  there  is 
no  outlook  for  them,  they  will  never 
Teach  a  Standard  of  eminence, 
therefore  their  income  is  limited,  if 
they  receive  anything  at  all. 

There  is  one  great  disadvantage  in 
our  present  System  of  education  in 
this  respect,  that  persons  graduated 
•from  a  school  of  leaming,  who  receive 
a  diploma,  have  a  right  immediately 
afterwards  to  practice  for  themselves 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  assist 
«old,  practical  professional  specialists 
for  a  certain  length  of  time;  then  by 
doing  so  their  faculty  will  be  practi- 
•cally  developed,  and  they  can  better 
and  with  more  advantage  apply  their 
learning  in  a  practical  and  successfiil 
■way. 

III.  Turning  now  to  the  third 
•question,  in  brief  the  necessary  qual- 
ification  in  any  line,  be  it  a  trade  or 
a  profession,  is  the  '  'adaptability'  *  of 
any  young  man  to  his  chosen  voca- 
tion.  As  a  rule  the  ordinary  school 
•education  in  our  public  schools  will 

*  Humanistic  and  classical  Institutes  are  called 
the  universities,  where  the  faculties  of  juris- 
prudence.  medicine.  philosophy,  etc.,  are  rep- 
resented. 

t  Technical  Institutes  are  called  the  poly- 
technicums,  where  the  faculties  of  mechanics. 
civil  and  mining  engineering,  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity.  etc..  are  represented,  where  the  exact 
Sciences,  based  upon  mathematics  and  the 
natural  laws  are  taught.  Those  who  carry  out 
the  results  of  the  above  technical  faculties  in  a 
practical  way  are  also  called  mechanics.  en- 
gineers.  chemists.  electricians,  etc.,  but  they 
Ibelong  to  the  persons  who  have  leamed  a  trade. 


prepare  any  young  man  to  become 
an  expert  in  his  chosen  trade,  and 
will  also  qualify  him  to  enter  in  any 
school  of  leaming,  and  after  gradua- 
ting  he  must  know  in  what  specialty 
he  can  make  a  success.  But  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a  few  years 
of  work  under  the  supervision  of  an 
old  practitioner  in  his  specialty,  will 
assist  him  greatly  to  be  a  success  in 
life,  providing  he  has  chosen  accord- 
ing  to  his  adaptability;  that  means, 
in  thls  case,  that  he  has  the  neces- 
sary talent  and  ingenuity;  if  not,  the 
law  of  the  sur^•ival  of  the  fittest  will 
be  applied,  and  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence  will  follow  in  his  course. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  re- 
marks  will  inspire  our  young  men 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  suitable 
trade  or  profession  for  Äeir  future, 
and  hoping  that  they  may  choosc 
wisely  and  lay  all  unnecessary  pre- 
tenses  aside  and  try  to  be  useful 
members  of  the  human  society,  I 
subscribe  myself  as  their  friend. 

H,  Hiruhing. 

ELDER   JOHN    R.    BARNES, 

Director  in  tht  Destret  National  Bank  and  a 
successful  Merckant  and  Farmer, 

Kaysville,  Mar.  7,  1893. 
The  Contributor  Co.: 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your 
communication  of  the  twentieth  ult., 
will  say  first,  my  ad  vice  to  young 
men  is  tp  acquire  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion wherever  circumstances  will  per- 
mit.  Second,  I  think  the  West  will 
require  skilled  mechanics  more  than 
any  other  class  during  the  next  two 
or  three  decades.  In  looking  over 
the  field  I  find  very  few  who  are  try- 
ing  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  mech- 
anism,  and,  as  I  see  it,  it  will  not 
be  long  (if  it  is  not  already  so) 
when  a  skilled  mechanic  is  needed. 
they  will  have  to  be  brought  from 
some  other  place.  Third  :  For  a 
young  man  to  succeed  as  above,  he 
must  have  a  disposition  to  work,  and 
must  not  be  above  commencing  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  he  must  be 
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tempörate  and  frugal  in  his  habits, 
thus  keeping  his  brain  cool  and  his 
whole  System  in  good  working  order. 
If  I  am  not  deceived  far  too  many  of 
the  young  men  of  today  try  to  get  a 
living  without  manual  labor.  The 
result  is  disastrous  alike  to  family, 
Community  and  nation. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

John  R,  Barnes, 

DR.    J.    F.    MILLSPAUGH. 

SuperintefuUnt  of  Sckools  for  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Editor  Contributor: 

To  the  first  of  the  questions,  with 
the  request  for  a  reply  to  which  you 
have  honored  me,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  find  myself  unable  to  give  an 
unqualified  answer.  The  choice 
between  the  two  careers  named,  if 
wisely  made,  must  be  based  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  attending  each 
case.  The  question  of  the  relative 
superiority  in  itself  ot  a  trade  over 
a  profession,  or  the  reverse,  is  in 
point  of  practical  importance  of 
infinitely  less  concern  than  that  of 
making  the  choice,  whatever  it  may 
be,  conform  to  Nature's  design  for 
the  individual.  While,  then,  it  is 
important  for  one  who  is  just  on  the 
threshold  of  life  to  make  careful 
inquiry  respecting  the  intrinsic  desira- 
bility  of  the  various  vöcations  which 
appear  to  offer  themselves  to  his 
choice,  he  must  not  be  left  in  ignor- 
ance  of  the  piain  truth  that  for  him 
there  may  be  small  alternative.  In 
view  of  the  attractions  of  this  or  that 
calling,  a  young  man  is  in  danger  of 
overlooking  the  fact  that  if  his  choice 
is  made  in  defiance  of  her  decrees, 
Nature,  like  the  angel  with  flaming 
sword,  Stands  between  him  and  suc- 
cess  in  his  chosen  field. 

Hence  I  venture  to  depart  some- 
what  from  the  question  proposed  and 
say  that  the  business  of  first  impor- 
tance to  a  young  man  in  planning  his 
career  is  to  obtain  as  definite  knowl- 
edge  as  possible  of  himself  and  of  the 
World  in  which  his  activities  are  to 


have  play.  Choices  made  without 
this  knowledge  are  at  best  like 
drawings  in  a  lottery — mostly  blanks. 

To  prevent  misfits  between  a  man 
and  his  vocation,  to  keep  the  square 
plug  out  of  the  round  hole,  is  the 
Office  of  education.  Some  have  gifts 
which  fit  them  best  for  faithful  work 
with  their  hands;  others,  for  those 
employments  which  demand  chiefly 
concentration  and  power  of  thought. 
Thus  education  becomes  a  test  of 
qualification;  it  differentiates  between 
those  whom  nature  has  designed  to 
carry  on  the  world*s  work  and  those 
whom  she  has  set  apart  for  the  more 
arduous,  but  not  more  honorable, 
duties  of  professional  life.  Were  this 
educational  test  rigorously  made 
and  its  decisions  respected,  prob- 
ably  four-fiflhs  of  our  young  men 
would  be  turned  aside  from  pursuits 
in  which  they  could  only  fail,  and 
be  directed  to  those  in  no  sense  less 
honorable  in  which  success  and  happi- 
ness  await  them.  Upon  the  remain- 
ing  one-fiflh  alone  should  the  task  be 
imposed  of  determining  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  trades  on  the  one 
band  and  the  professions  on  the  other. 

To  those  who  compose  this  one- 
fifth  various  reasons  will  more  or  less 
forcibly  appeal  to  make  this  or  that 
choice;  and  if  based  on  the  demand 
for  recruits  in  the  respective  fields, 
neither  choice  can  be  far  wrong. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there 
were  stronger  calls  for  tneyi  in  either 
the  trades  or  the  professions.  I  am 
aware  of  the  oft-repeated  Statement 
that  the  trades  are  no  longer  produc- 
tive  and  that  professional  men  are 
starving.  But  what  Webster  said  of 
the  profession  of  law  is  true  of  all 
professions  and  trades  as  well :  *  'There 
is  room  at  the  top. ' ' 

But  especially  urgent,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  demand  for  men  to  carry 
on  the  great  enterprises  and  solve  the 
industrial  problems  which  the  west 
presents.  The  region  in  which  we 
live  is  an  empire  in  itself;  and  this  is 
true  not  merely  because  of  its  extent, 
but  because,  in  surface  relief,  in  soil, 
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in  climate,  in  resources,  and  in  the 
characteristics  of  its  people,it  is  unlike 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  PoHtically 
the  East  and  the  West  are  one  nation, 
and  the  interests  of  one  section 
should  be  the  interests  of  the  other. 
But  the  mutual  interdependence 
which  should  exist  does  not  destroy 
the  fact  that  natural  conditions  have 
determined  for  each  its  peculiar  indi- 
viduality.  The  West  cannot  then 
build  its  successes  on  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  East.  Its  problems  are 
peculiarly  its  own;  unaided  it  must 
solve  them.  It  must  work  out  its 
own  salvation. 

But  what  prizes  await  the  success- 
ful  workmen  in  the  West!  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  find  out  the 
mineral  wealth  that  is  but  partly 
concealed  in  hill  and  stream.  Our 
productiön  of  silver,  embarrassed  and 
obstructed  as  it  has  been  by  hostile 
legislation,  is  still  sufficient  to  make 
the  money  lenders  of  all  the  world 
tremble.  A  single  county  in  Utah 
has  iron  enough  to  armor  the  com- 
bined  fleets  of  the  world.  Our  coal 
measures  are  boundless.  Our  copper, 
lead,  and  sulphur  are  inexhaustible, 
Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are 
found  in  abundance  sufficient  to 
supply  the  world' s  needs.  Our 
marbles  rival  those  of  Carrara.  The 
water  of  one  of  our  streams  washes 
daily  enough  gold  to  pay  the  nation' s 
debt.  To  even  mention  all  the  mani- 
fold  varieties  of  mineral  deposits 
which  abound  in  the  region,  the 
Center  of  which  is  our  home,  would 
be  toprolong  this  subject  too  far;  for 
not  only  has  nature  heaped  together 
here  in  richest  profusion  all  forms  of 
mineral  wealth  which  elsewhere  with 
more  sparing  hand  she  has  dealt  out 
in  severalty  to  various  spots  of  earth ; 
but  as  if  to  permit  no  doubt  of  her 
partiality  for  this  favored  region, 
she  has  here  bestowed  rieh  gifts 
such  as  no  other  part  of  the  world 
enjoys. 

We  already  know  something  of 
our  wealth  of  soil,  but  we  have  little 
more  then  begun  to  occupy  it.     The 


time  will  come  when  the  water  that 
now  runs  riot  down  the  mountain 
side,  spreading  over  the  Valleys  in 
useless  and  oftentimes  destructive 
floods,  will  be  held  in  check  by 
human  hands  until  at  the  bidding  of 
intelligence  it  hastens  down  to  bathe 
unnumbered  acres  of  desert  places, 
transforming  them  into  gardens,  and 
making  them  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

Already  we  can  see  the  dawn  of 
the  day  when  the  genii  of  the 
streams  will  no  longer  expend  their 
energies  in  wastefiil  displays  of  hil- 
arious  and  devastating  power,  but 
hamessed  to  our  machines,  they  will 
henceforth  toil  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity  at  the  bidding  of  their  newly 
found  master — man. 

In  view  of  all  these  gifts  of  nature 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  lot  of  the 
young  Westerner  is  east — and  I  have 
but  touched  the  border  of  a  subject 
which  if  fully  entered  into  would  fill 
a  volume — it  surely  seems  that  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  opportun  ity  for 
industry,  determination,  and  brains. 
To  be  sure  we  hear  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  ^very  day,  the  complaint 
that  the  trades,  the  industrial  occu- 
pations  in  general,  are  over-crowded ; 
and  in  these  troublous  times  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  sphere  of  pro- 
ductive  enterprise  is  suffering  an 
unnatural  contraction.  But  aside 
from  the  present  abnormal  condition, 
for  which  unwise  legislation  is  re- 
sponsible,  the  real  difficulty  is  not 
that  there  is  lack  of  opportunity;  it 
is  rather  that  men  are  not  able  to 
adjust  their  energies  to  meet  the 
demands  pf  the  rapidly  changing 
industrial  order.  The  scope  of  the 
liberal  arts  is  very  different  from  that 
of^twenty  years  ago.  The  place  of  the 
hewers  of  stone  and  carriers  of  water 
has  been  usurped  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity.  There  are  few  opportunities 
left  in  the  world  for  labor  which  can- 
not bring  brains  to  its  task.  More 
and  more  intelligence  will  become  a 
necessary  condition  even  of  exis- 
tence.     Whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
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Darwin' s  great  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  not  confined  in  its 
Operations  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
life. 

Having  already  said  so  much  about 
the  natural  resources  of  the  West,  it 
probably  will  be  unnecessary  to  show 
that  their  development  indicates  a 
natural  direction  along  which  our 
industrial  forces  should  run  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  In  just  what 
lines  it  will  be  best  to  specialize, 
1  am  unable  to  indicate.  The 
promise  of  rieh  returns  for  patient, 
intelligent  effort  is  held  up  in  every 
direction.  Success  will  depend  not 
so  much  upon  the  selection  of  this 
or  that  field  of  enterprise  as  upon 
the  persistence,  industry,  and  ability 
wiih  which  it  is  worked.  We  shall 
need  practical  miners  to  open  and 
operate  our  mines;  metallurgists  to 
reduce  our  ores;  electricians  to  make 
available  the  latent  power  of  our 
streams;  engineers  to  build  our 
bridges,  open  our  tunnels  and  direct 
ouraqueducts;  workers  in  metal  and 
wood  and  textile  materials  to  convert 
our  raw  products  into  articles  of 
use;  mechanics  to  build  our  machin- 
ery.  In  a  word,  the  indications  are 
unmistakable  that  for  the  fiiture  en- 
lightened  self-interest  will  compel 
the  West  to  make  a  much  wider  use 
of  its  own  vast  resources  than  the 
past  has  made  necessary;  and  this 
will  only  be  possible  by  greatly  en- 
larging  the  number  and  efficiency  of 
thüse  by  whose  hands  this  consum- 
mation  is  to  be  reached. 

Unless,  then,  my  conclusions  are 
incorrectly  drawn,  the  only  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  success  lor  the  young 
men  of  the  West  will  be  found  in 
themselves.  This  is  no  place  for 
physical  or  intellectual  weaklings.  If 
the  coveted  prizes  are  to  be  won, 
trained  minds,  firm  purpose,  and 
untiring  industry  must  be  united  in 
streng  bodies;  for  nature  who  holds 
those  prizes  in  her  grasp,  is  not  wont 
to  yield  her  choicest  treasures  to  any 
but  the  noblest  contestants. 

/.  F,   Millspaugh. 


JUDGE   C.    F.    MIDDLETON, 

Counselor  in  the  Presideitcy  of  the  Weber  Stake 
of  Tsion. 

Ogden,  Feb.  26,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co, 

Dear  Brethren: — Your  letter  of 
Feb.  2oth  is  at  band.  I  will  say  to 
you  that  I  have  given  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry  considerable  thought. 
I  certainly  am  in  favör  of  the  young 
men  of  the  West  acquiring  a  trade  or 
profession ;  but  to  select  the  class  of 
artisans  or  professionals  that  will  be 
most  needed  in  the  West  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years  is  a  question  I 
have  not  given  sufficient  considera- 
tion  to  decide.  During  our  late  boom 
I  discovered  that  our  people  were 
very  short  in  competent  architects 
and  builders,  stone  cutters,  stone  and 
brick  masons,  also  carpenters  and 
joiners,  piasterers  and  painters,  etc. , 
so  that  a  great  deal  of  this  class  of 
work  had  to  be  done  by  strangers. 
Now  there  is  an  educational  boom 
passing  over  our  country,  and  I  find 
that  we  cannot  supply  the  demand 
for  competent  teachers,  and  stran- 
gers are  teaching  our  children.  I  find 
also,  in  looking  over  the  field,  that 
lawyers  and  doctors  are  in  great  de- 
mand out  here,  but  we  cannot  supply 
the  requirements  from  our  own  ranks, 
hence  strangers  come  here  and  reap 
a  goodly  harvest. 

Respectfiilly  Yours, 

C.   /^   Middleton, 

B.    F.    GRANT,    ESQ., 

Second  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  General  Hustler. 

The  Contributor: 

Gentlemen: — The  latter  part  of 
February  you  addressed  a  communi- 
cation  to  me,  requesting  that  I 
answer  certain  questions  with  a  view 
of  helping  to  benefit  young  men.  I 
can  assure  you  I  hardly  feel  equal  to 
the  task,  but  I  am  at  all  times  willing 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  would 
help  the  young  men  of  the  West. 

Your  first  question  is,  "As  a  foun- 
dation  for  future  success  would  you 
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advise  the  young  men  of  the  West 
to  acquire  a  trade  or  a  profession  ?* ' 
To  this  question,  in  my  opinion, 
there  can  be  but  one  answer,  that  is, 
by  all  means  let  every  young  man  of 
the  West,  while  he  has  the  opportun - 
ity,  acquire  some  good  profession  or 
trade.  This  is  a  subject  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  and  one 
that  should  receive  careful  consider- 
ation  on  the  part  of  every  young 
man  before  he  renders  his  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
possessed  of  either.  He  should  con- 
sult  with  his  parents  whilc  at  their 
fireside  regärding  this  important 
question,  and  in  talking  the  matter 
over  together,  remember  that  his 
parents  will  be  govemed  to  a  certain 
exten t  by  the  love  they  bear  him, 
and  will  at  times  render  their  decision 
against  their  own  good  judgment, 
for  him  to  follow  a  certain  line,  be- 
cause  he  can  accomplish  that  in  a 
shorter  tim>  than  some  other.  A 
great  many  young  men  have  parents 
who  are  possessed  of  a  large  amount 
of  this  World' s  goods,  they  have 
mapped  out  a  course  they  wish  them 
to  pursue  through  life,  and  are  de- 
sirous  when  they  leave  home  that 
they  should  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,  and  they  argue  with  themselves 
and  their  sons  that  time  spent  in 
learning  a  trade  or  profession  is 
thrown  away,  as  they  will  never  have 
occasion  to  follow  either.  Young 
man,  I  would  now  ask,  if  you  have 
decided  this  important  subject  in  this 
way,  that  you  read  the  following 
argument  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  then  see  if  you  should  not  re-  ■ 
consider  one  of  so  much  importance 
to  you.  Remember,  in  deciding, 
that  your  decision  is  one  from  the 
supreme  court.  If  you  should  err  in 
rendering  it,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
a  fatal  error,  as  there  will  be  no 
chance  to  reconsider  or  change  your 
verdict.  This  being  the  case,  think 
well  while  you  have  the  opportunity. 
I  Claim  that  the  time  of  a  young  man 
from  childhood  to  manhood  should 
be,  so  far  as  possible,  devoted  to  pre- 


paring  him  for  fiiture  life.  If  this  be 
true,  can  time  spent  during  this 
period  in  learning  anything  that  will 
be  useful  to  you  in  years  to  come,  be 
considered  lost  ?  I  say  No.  Acquire 
all  you  can  while  you  have  the  op- 
portunity, as  when  you  attain  the 
age  of  manhood  and  enter  this  com- 
mercial  world,  you  will  find  all  you 
have  leamed  is  none  too  much.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  do  not  place 
too  much  reliance  on  the  help  father 
is  going  to  give  you.  When  you 
stop  and  consider  that  the  best  laid 
plans  of  our  smartest,  shrewdest  and 
ablest  financiers  fail  them,  and  that 
in  a  Single  day  they  are  reduced  from 
riches  to  poverty.  you  can  see  how 
much  reliance  you  should  place  in 
the  help  you  may  receive  fi*om  that 
source,  and  what  a  shadow  you  are 
placing  so  much  confidence  in.  Why 
not  take  the  more  sensible  view  of 
this  question  and  possess  yourself  of 
some  good  profession  or  trade? 
Should  misfortune  never  befall  your 
kind  and  loving  parents,  should  they 
be  able  to  help  you  as  they  now 
expect,  remember  they  cannot  always 
be  with  you.  They  will,  in  time, 
pass  away,  then  you  will  find  your- 
self alone,  and  you  must  rely  on  the 
knowledge  you  have  to  guide  you  in 
future  years.  Should  you  have  oc- 
casion to  follow  your  trade  or  profes- 
sion, you  can  then  do  so.  If  not, 
you  can  rest  assured  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  it  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  retain  it.  Would  not  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  knowing  you  are  possessed  of 
it  amply  repay  you  for  all  the  time 
you  may  have  spent  in  acquiring  it? 
Now,  let  US  consider  it  as  settled  that 
you  should  learn  a  profession  or 
trade,  then  pass  to  question  No.  2, 
and  see  if  we  can  decide  which  is  the 
proper  one  for  you  to  choose. 

Question  II.  What  class  of  arti- 
sans  or  professional  men  do  you  think 
the  West  will  most  need  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years? 

Taking  our  present  financial  con- 
dition  as  a  basis  for  my  opinion  and 
argument,  I  am  inclined  to  make  the 
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assertion  that  the   West  will   most 
need  the  manufecturer  during    the 
next  twenty-five  years.      I  do   not 
wish  you  to  understand  from  this  as- 
sertion that  I  think  you  should  all 
make  a  grand  rush  to  learn  the  dif- 
ferent   branches    of   manufacturing. 
Far  from  that  is  my  idea,  or  what  I 
wish  you  to  understand.     We  find 
many  young  men  of  the  West  who 
in  early  childhood  have  shown  that 
nature  has  endowed  them  with  more 
than  ordinary  ability  in  some  way  or 
another.    To   such  young  men  my 
advice   would     be,    cultivate    what 
nature  has  so  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  you.    Let  that  be  what  it  may, 
so  long  as  it  is  some  honorable  occu- 
pation.      When   you   have   decided 
what  course  you  intend  to  pursue, 
keep  constantly  in  mind  this  impor- 
tantfact:  that,  choose  what  you  may, 
do  what  you  will,  find  your  competi- 
tors  by  the  score,  learn  from  your 
friends  that  you  can  do  nothing,  that 
the  country  is  already  flooded  with 
men  of  your  profession  or  trade,  that 
you  had  better  abandon  the  idea  of 
following  what  you  have  spent  years 
to  acquire;  yet,  after  you  have  heard 
all  these  different  arguments,  console 
yourself  by  knowing   that  all  these 
sayings  count   for   naught,    as   you 
considered  these  points  before  start- 
ing.    You  studied,  worked  and  now 
Start  with  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  there  is  no  profession,  trade,  or 
branch  of  business  so  overdone  but 
what  there  is  always  room  for  one  more 
at  the  head.     If  you  will  bear  this 
constantly  in  mind,  always   striving 
for  that  much  sought-after,  enviable 
place,  you  may  never  reach  the  head, 
but  you  will  be  so  close  to  it  that  in 
after  years   these   same  friends  will 
change  their  minds,  and  say  there 
were  plenty  of  his  profession,  but  we 
are  proud  to  say  we  find  very  few  of 
his  kind.  We  find  hundreds  of  young 
men  in  the  West  whose  parents  have 
been  compelled  to  struggle  to  earn 
enough  to  sustain  the  family ,  they  have 
had  to  assist  in  every  way  possible, 
and  in  this  way  they  became  familiär 


with  a  great  many  difierent  branches 
of  business,  and  when  the  opportunity 
is  afibrded  them  of  leaming  a  trade 
or  profession,  they  can  adapt  them- 
selves  to  whatever  seems  niost 
needed.  This  is  the  class  of  men,  I 
think,  who  should  learn  some  branch 
of  manufacturing. 

From  the  time  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered  in  California  to  the  present, 
the  inter-mountain  West  has  pro- 
duced  millions  upon  millions  of 
doUars  from  her  mining  industries,. 
to  say  nothing  of  the  millions 
produced  from  all  other  industries. 
I  am  confident  if  we  could  make  a 
balance  sheet,  showing  the  amount  in 
doUars  and  cents  produced  in  the 
West  from  the  first  settlement  up  to 
now,  received  from  all  sources,  then 
estimate  the  total  values  of  the  West,, 
and  in  arriving  at  those  values,  figure 
all  improvements  at  actual  cost,  then 
our  realty  at  what  we  paid  the 
govemment  for  it,  then  figure  the 
amount  of  money  due  to  non-resi-  * 
dents  secured  by  mortgage  or  other- 
wise,  then  strike  our  balance,  and  I 
think  we  will  find  that  the  amount  we 
have  produced,  added  to  what  we 
owe,  will  exceed  the  total  values  of 
the  West,  not  millions  of  dollars,  but 
hundreds  of  millions.  You  may  say 
that  it  is  unjust  to  figure  our  land  at 
what  it  cost,  but  in  striking  a  balance 
I  think  not.  What  I  wish  to  show 
by  this  line  of  argument,  is  that  while 
we  have  produced  millions  of  dollars 
we  have  foolishly  shipped  it  out  of 
the  West  to  some  foreign  market  for 
the  goods  we  have  consumed,  in  place 
of  manufacturing  them  at  home,  as 
we  should  have  done.  To  more 
plainly  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  farmer  settled  in  the  West  in 
the  early  days,  bought  from  the  gov- 
emment forty  acres  of  farming  land 
as  a  homestead  for  which  he  pays  the 
government  fifty  dollars.  He  then 
places  on  this  land  improvements, 
including  his  labor,  worth  three 
thousand  dollars,  representing  a  total 
cost  to  him  of  three  thousand  and 
fifty  dollars.     He  has  occupied  this 
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same  land  for  fifty  years,  the  different 
products  raised  on  the  land  has  been 
marketed  at  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  This  would  represent  ^^y 
thousand  dollars  he  has  produced. 
Today  we  find  him  on  the  same  land, 
with  the  same  amount  of  iniprove- 
ments.  We  find,  however,  he  has 
quite  a  large  family  to  care  for, 
and  as  we  are  living  in  a  fast  age  it 
costs  money  to  educate  his  children, 
furnish*  them  everything  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  his  neighbor,  and  in 
doing  this  his  expenses  have  exceed- 
ed  his  income  for  several  years,  and 
he  has  been  compelled  to  borrow 
small  sums  of  money  until  today  his 
land  is  mortgaged  for,  say  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  the  mortgage  is 
held  by  a  non-resident  of  the  West, 
we  must  add  this  amount  to  the 
fifty  thousand  produced,  and  he  has 
a  total  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Deduct  the  cost  of  his  land  and  im- 
provements,  and  we  have  fifty-six 
•  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  I  say  we  have  this 
amount,  but  have  we?  I  think 
not.  Then,  if  it  has  been  actuaily 
produced,  where,  O  where  has  it 
gone?  I  think  I  can  teil  you.  Every 
dollar  of  it  has  been  paid  out  for 
the  goods  consumed  by  the  family, 
whereas,  had  we  manufactured  them 
in  place  of  importing  them,  we  might 
now  have  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
this  amount  still  in  the  West.  It  is 
estimated  that  eighty-five  per  cent. 
of  the  money  paid  for  home  manu- 
factured articles  remains  at  home, 
while  the  imported  goods  are  sold 
by  our  merchants  at,  say  a  profit  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  which  amount 
only  would  be  kept  at  home,  and 
the  balance  be  shipped  out  of  the 
West  for  the  imported  articles.  This 
would  make  a  loss  to  the  West  of 
sixty  per  cent.  of  fifty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — or 
thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars,  that  would  have 
remained  at  home,  had  we  manu- 
factured the  goods  used  by  this  one 
family  in  the  past  fifty  years.     You 


may  say  this  is  overdrawn,  but  I  do 
not  think   so.      You   may   say  the 
farmer  living  on  his  land  has  caused 
it  to  increase  in  value  until  now  it  is 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
if  we  were  going  to  make  an  esti- 
mate  we  should  not  figure  it  at  what 
he  paid  the  government,  but  at  what 
it  is  worth  today.     I  still  say  No, 
unless  you  can  show  me  that  he  has 
used   the  money   he   has   produced 
from  this   land  in   making  this  in- 
crease in  value.     You  must  admit  he 
has  not  got  this  money,  his  neighbor 
has   not,    then   the    question    again 
arises,      * 'Where   is    it?"       He  has 
paid  it  to  the  different  merchants  in 
the     different    branches    of    trades 
for  goods.      These  merchants  were 
compelled     to     buy     them      in    a 
foreign  market,  and  when  they  were 
paid   for,   this   money  was   shipped 
from    the     West    to     this     foreign 
market.     If   this   is   not   about  the 
true  State  of  the  western  country  I 
would  like  some  one  of  you  to  show 
me  wherein  I  have  made   the   mLs- 
take.     Men  are  very  peculiar.    They 
go  plodding  along,  while   they  are 
doing  well?    .They  do  not  think  of 
the  fiiture,  but  go  on  the  old  plan  of 
letting   well   enough   alone.     When 
times  are  prosperous  and  everybody 
is   doing  well,  you    can    find   very 
few  business  men  who  will  listen  to 
any  arguments  you  have  to  advance 
as  to  what  should  be  done   in  the 
way  of  building  up  our  own  country. 
Now,  this  is  just  the  condition  the 
West  has  been  in  for  so  many  years, 
we  have  overlooked  this   important 
subject,  have  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever   to   the   manufacturing   of   the 
goods  we  have  used,  but  have  been 
contented     to     import    them    from 
foreign  markets.    Today  things  have 
changed.     The   source   from   which 
we  derived   all  this  prosperity   and 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  handle  so 
much    money,   is   now   killed,    to   a 
certain  extent.     When  you  kill  the 
mining   industry   of   the  West,  and 
find  the  present  depressed  financial 
condition  stirring  every  one   up   to 
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find  out  what  can  be  done  to  relieve 
this  State  of  affairs,   and  I  believe 
they  have  all  arrived  at  about  the 
same  conclusion/  that    is,    that  we 
must  manufeicture  our  own   goods. 
Keep  what  money  we  now  have  at 
home,  and  stop  draining  the  country 
to  pay   ior  these  imported   articles, 
when  the  same  can   and  should  be 
manu&ctured  at   home.      We   have 
all  the   raw   material   in    the   West 
necessary  to  manufacture  the  most, 
if  not  all  the  articles  necessary   for 
ouruse.  If  western  people  have  been 
forced  to  realize  that  they  must  do 
something,  and  they   have  decided- 
that  that  something  is  to  manufacture 
their  own  goods,  am  I  not  correct 
when  I  say  young  men  should  be 
educated  in  the  manufacturing  of  all 
classes  of  goods?     I  expect  some  of 
you  will  smile  at  this  kind  of  doc- 
trine,  and  say,  '*Why,  I  am   going 
to  leam  to  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or 
dentist,  or  something  of   this  kind. 
Do  you  think  I  would  spend  time  to 
leam     a     nianufacturing    business? 
Well,  hardly!'*   Now,  let  us  compare 
the  manufacturer  with  the  balance  of 
mankind,  and  see  how  he  will  come 
out.     Betöre   doing  so    I    wish    to 
State,  that  in  my  opinion  we  have 
only    three   lines    of   profession    or 
trades  which  are  producers,  and  these 
are  the  miner,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  fermer.     I  think  the  miner  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
the  manufecturer  cannot  carry  on  his 
business  without  the  coal,  iron  and 
other  minerals  necessary  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  his  different 
wares.      The  farmer  cannot  cultivate 
his    farm   without  first    having  the 
necessary  implements.     If  the  above 
is  correct  you  will  find  the  manufac- 
turer clässed  among  the  three  indus- 
tries  that  produce  everything  we  have 
on  earth,  and  the  balance  of  mankind 
is  found  struggling  and  contriving  in 
every  way  possible  to  secure  a  liveli- 
hood  from  the  amount  received  from 
these  three  producers.     Now,  if  this 
is  the  case,  if  you  were  inclined  to 
lock  upon  the  art  of  manufacturing 


as  being  something  beneath  your 
dignity,  I  trust  the  above  will  be 
sufficient  to  change  your  mind.  Let 
US  now  consider  that  at  least  a  few 
of  you  have  decided  to  learn  some 
brauch  of  manufacturing,  and  with 
this  understanding,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed  to  the  next  question. 

Question  III.  **What  special, 
natural  qualifications  should  a  young 
man  possess  to  acquire  the  trade  or 
profession  you  think  most  needed?** 

I  have  a  mind  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  saying  I  think  every  young 
man  of  the  West  is  possessed  of  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  foUow- 
ing  out  the  line  that  I  have  suggested ; 
however,  I  think  he  should  have 
some  natural  talent,  or  inclination  to 
follow  some  brauch  of  manufacturing, 
and  should  be  possessed  of  enough 
self-will  so  that  whatever  he  under- 
takes  to  do  he  will  start  out  with  the 
determination  to  excel  all  competi- 
tors.  If  our  young  men  will  do  this, 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  success 
will  be  theirs,  no  matter  what  they 
undertake.  If  my  reasoning  is 
correct,  I  trust  it  will  be  the  means 
of  assisting  some  of  our  young  men. 
If  I  am  laboring  under  a  mistaken  idea 
I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  discover 
it  before  I  have  been  the  means  of 
misleading  any  of  them,  as  I  can  say 
my  only  object  in  attempting  to  reply 
to  your  question  is  to  help  and  not 
injure  our  yoiing  men.  If  anything 
I  may  have  said,  or  can  say  in  the 
future  will  be  the  means  of  helping 
but  one  or  two  of  them,  I  shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  anything  I  can  do 
or  say     I  am, 

Sincerely  Yours, 

B.  F.    Grant, 

PROF.    W.    M.    STEWART, 

of  the  Universtty  of  Utah. 

I .  *  *  As  a  foundation  for  future  suc- 
cess would  you  advise  the  young 
men  of  the  West  to  acquire  a  trade 
or  profession?' ' 

As  to  whether  a  trade  or  profession 
is  the  better  foundation  for  success  in 
life,  depends  upon  the  meaning  given 
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to  the  Word  success.  A  young  man 
may  be  considered  successfiil  finan- 
cially,  politically,  socially  or  other- 
wise  and  still  not,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  be  successful.  True  success 
consists  in  the  highest  possible  State 
of  human  development.  But,  I  pre- 
sume  the  purpose  of  this  question 
has  mainly  to  do  with  business  suc- 
cess. To  be  successful  in  any  line 
makes  a  demand,  first,  for  a  healthy 
body,  second,  a  well  disciplined 
mind,  third,  faithflil  application.  I 
believe  in  the  doctrine  that  a  young 
man  is,  chiefly,  what  his  environ- 
ments  have  made  him,  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  early  formation  of 
good  habits.  The  importance  of 
early  educätion  in  doing  is  certainly 
very  valuable,  and  whatever  will 
occupy  the  mind  and  engage  the 
hand  in  some  useful  labor  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
character.  The  tendency  of  the 
ordinary  trade  is  towards  the  oc- 
cupation  of  the  hand  to  the  neglect 
of  the  mind,  which  causes  the 
narrow  mental  development  so  often 
Seen  in  the  tradesman.  Whatever 
results  in  mere  mechanical  autonia- 
tism  checks  true  development  and 
the  young  man.  who  becomes  an 
artisan,  rarely  if  ever  rises  above  his 
immediate  conditions. 

The  division  of  labor  tends  large- 
ly  to  make  of  the  artisan  a  mere 
machine,  thus  preventing  a  fiill  and 
harmonious  growth.  There  are, 
however,  some  trades  in  which  hand 
and  brain  work  are  coordinate,  re- 
sulting  in  a  high  practical  life. 

In  the  professions  greater  require- 
ments  in  preparation  are  demanded. 
The  young  man  has  a  wider  ränge  of 
intellectual  activity  with  more  varied 
experience,  thus  affording  seif  a 
greater  opportunity  for  growth. 
There  is  less  drudgery  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  the  young  man  is  led 
beyond  the  mere  mechanical  execu- 
tion  to  higher  thought  development. 
But  to  be  truly  successful  in  the 
professions,  one  must  have  that  man- 
ual  training  and  that  skill  in  doing 


which  aids  so  much  in  robust  physical 
Constitution,  as  well  as  giving  a 
thorough  practical  educätion. 

My  choice  would  therefore  be  a 
profession  having  a  foundation  in 
some  manual  labor  and  varied  in  its 
character  so  as  to  be  highly  educa- 
tional.  The  reason  so  many  of  cur 
successfiil  professional  men  come 
from  the  farm  and  the  Workshop  is 
that  the  manual  labor  has  developed 
a  good  physical  Constitution,  and  has 
formed  habits  öf  industry  and  prud- 
ence  which  control  largely  the  fature 
character  of  the  man.  I  believe  much 
of  the  benefit  of  farm  and  Workshop  is 
due  to  the  simple  life,  industrious 
habits  and  physical  exercLse  there  re- 
quired.  It  is  indeed  rare  that  a  young 
man  reaches  any  eminence  in  life  who 
has  been  reared  in  ease  and  luxury. 

*'What  class  of  artisans  or  profes- 
sional men  do  you  think  the  West 
will  most  need  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years?' ' 

An  examination  into  the  resources 
of  our  Territory  will  determine  what 
occupation  will  ofTer  the  most  favor- 
able  opportunities  to  the  young  men 
of  the  West.  Naturally  the  line  of 
development  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  most  extensive  of  our  resources. 
It  will  be  agreed  by  all  that  of  any 
one  resource  we  must  look  to  mining 
as  most  prominent.  This  will  include 
mining  for  both  the  useful  and  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  various 
minerals  for  commercial  purposes. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  young  men  who  are  thorough 
chemists  and  have  extensive  knowl- 
edge  of  minerals  and  geological 
formations,  will  in  the  near  future  be 
in  great  demand.  Of  course,  accom- 
panying  increased  activity  in  mining 
will  be  a  corresponding  growth  in 
agriculture,  manufecture  and  com- 
merce, but  these  industries  will  be 
dependent.  more  or  less,  upon  the 
development  of  our  mineral  resources. 

'*What  special,  natural  qualifica- 
tions  should  a  young  man  possess  to 
acquire  the  trade  or  profession  you 
think  most  needed  ?' ' 
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The  environments  of  a  young  man 
determine  largely  his  inclinations. 
Whilethere  may  be  inbom  tendencies 
or  natural  aptitude,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  they  are  secondary  to  the 
environments  of  youth. 

A  young  man  with  good  character, 
a  robust  body,  a  well-disciplined 
mind,  and  an  intense  love  for  his 
chosen  occupation,  possesses  those 
qualifications  which  will  insure  suc- 
cess.  W,  M.  Stewart. 

JOHN   Q.    CANNON, 
Editor  Deseret  News. 

You  honor  me  with  an  invitation 
to  answer  three  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  CoN- 
TRiBüTOR,  and  would  flatter  me  with 
the  promise  that  *  'thousands  of  young 
men**  will  be  "both  interested  and 
instructed"  through  my  "sending 
replies  for  publication."  I  wish  I 
could  believe  the  latter,  for  the  ques- 
tions are  most  important,  and  the 
responses  ought  to  be  truly  wise  and 
statesmanlike.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  weakness  noticeable  in  mine  will 
not  receive  further  emphasis  through 
the  feebleness  evidenced  in  yielding 
to  your  tempting  assurances. 

Replying  to  the  first  question,  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  present 
tendency  is  to  crowd  to  the  cities,  to 
dread  the  grime  that  toil  puts  on 
hand  and  brow,to  yeam  for  the  '  'finer 
professions,  * '  and  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  live  by 
their  wits.  Wiser  men  than  I,  see 
in  this  something  to  be  deplored. 
Seeking  for  a  remedy,  they  urge 
that  we  must  inculcate  the  nobility  of 
labor;  since  sweat  was  divinely  en- 
joined  as  the  purchase  price  of  bread, 
that  hard  work  is  not  only  honorable 
but  strictly  in  line  with  Heaven's 
command.  It's  a  false  estimate  that 
modern  society  places  on  merit;  to 
correct  it,  is  a  task  worthy  the  most 
ambitious  reformer.  Hence  we  are 
told,  keep  the  boya  at  home;  teach 
them  a  craft;  make  them  conscious 
of  the  power  that  rests  within  a 
sturdy  mind  assisted   by   a    skilled 


right  hand.  I  endorse  the  advice 
sincerely,  and  vote  heartily  that  as 
the  likeliest  '*foundation  for  future 
success,*'  every  young  man  should 
acquire  a  trade.  Not  that  the  brain 
to  conceive  gigantic  enterprises 
should  always  remain  under  a  coal 
miner' s  cap,  or  that  the  fingers 
capable  of  depicting  beauties  on 
canvas  or  in  clay  should  always  be 
wiped  on  a  baker's  apron.  The 
qualities  adequate  to  great  attain- 
ments  will  invariably  make  them- 
selves  known  and  feit,  and  the  foun- 
dation  laid  in  humbler  walks  is  always 
useful,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  to  füll  success  in  the  vocation 
chosen  later,  and  foUowed  as  a  life 
pursuit.  Thus,  the  architect  should 
first  be  a  carpenter,  the  manufac- 
turer  a  machinist,  the  Journalist 
a  printer,  etc. ,  etc.  Besides,  as  show- 
ing  that  talent  will  not  be  fettered  by 
humble  environment,  it  will  be  prop- 
er to  note  that  from  the  cobbler's 
bench  have  come  inventors  that 
revolutionized  the  world;  from  the 
plow  handles  has  come  the  sweetest 
poet;  from  the  tannery,  an  uncon- 
quered  soldier  and  a  nation's  savior; 
from  the  tow-path,  the  tailor's  table 
and  ,the  rail-pile,  a  nation's  statesmen 
and  chief  magistrates. 

Replying  to  the  second  question, 
I  declare  it  as  my  belief  that  the 
class  of  workers  who  will  be  most  in 
demand  and  most  successful  in  the 
West  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  Cen- 
tury will  be  the  intelligent,  scientific 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Someone  has 
said  that  nations  cannot  make  con- 
quests  without  armies,  that  they  can- 
not have  armies  without  money,  and 
that  they  cannot  have  money  with- 
out agriculture.  A  well  developed 
agriculture  produces  wealth  and  in- 
dependence,  alike  to  individuals  and 
communities.  Its  risks  are  smaller 
and  its  results  more  certain  than 
those  of  any  other  pursuit.  Nobody 
hears  of  armies  of  unemployed  men, 
or  hosts  of  hungry  women  and  child- 
ren,  in  agricultural  regions;  strikes 
and  bread-riots  are  unknown  terms. 
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The  agriculturist  is  more  nearly  a 
monarch  than  is  the  follower  of  al- 
most  any  other  vocation.  He  is 
his  own  master;  and  his  liberty 
and  independence  may  nowhere  eise 
be  found.  Out  of  the  ground  was 
man  taken,  to  it  he  must  return. 
From  it  he  derives  his  sustenance, 
and  if  it  was  cursed  for  his  sake, 
the  incident  serves  but  to  show 
the  closeness  of  the  relation  between 
him  and  it.  Sense,  study,  and  in- 
.dustry  will  make  every  cultivator  of 
the  soil  successful,  not  only  in  the 
West  but  everywhere,  and  not  only 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  but  for 
all  time. 

As  to  the  *  ^special  natural  qualifi- 
cations"  which  a  young  man  should 
possess  for  the  acquirement  of  any 
trade  or  profession,  the  first  and 
most  important  is  a  love  for  it,  which 
of  itself  pre-supposes  the  second,  a 
natural  adaptability  to  its  require- 
ments.  With  these  as  a  basis,  it 
only  needs  pluck,  perseverance  and 
economy  to  insure  success.  No 
young  man,  except  from  the  direst 
necessity,  should  take  up  a  trade  or 
calling  for  which  he  is  conscious  of 
possessing  no  talent  or  an  unsuited 
temperament.  Where  necessity  has 
invoked  compulsion,  the  unhappy 
object  would  do  well  to  make  other 


choice  when  the  pressure  is  relaxed. 
Men  seldom  succeed  in  pursuits 
which  they  dislike,  or  for  which  their 
natural  traits  are  ill-fitted.  There  is 
a  calling  for  every  young  man,  if  he 
will  but  find  and  follow  it.  When  it 
is  found,  diligent  effort  will  insure 
success  in  it.  And  after  all  is  said 
of  the  causes  that  have  brought  re- 
ward to  talent  or  even  genius,  the 
truth  remains  that  the  greatest  of 
them  all  is  hard  work. 

Jno,  Q.  Cannon, 

PROF.    D.    R.    ALLEN, 

Salt  Lake  County    Superintendent   of  Public 
Schools. 

I.  A  trade. 

II.  In  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  our  Territory,  skilUd 
artisans  in  many  different  trades  will 
be  demanded,  so  that  the  young 
man  can  largely  be  left  to  select  that 
trade  which  suits  his  inclination  best. 

III.  Good  common  sense,  eamest- 
ness,  honesty,  and  perseverance. 

Every  young  man  should  acquire 
a  good  general  education  as  a  foun- 
dation  for  either  a  trade  or  a  pro- 
fession; and  whatever  vocation  he 
elects  to  follow,  he  should  leam  to 
love  it  and  be  determined  to  succeed 
in  it.  RespectfuUy, 

D,  R.  Allen. 
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IV. 
OUTLINE   OF    MATHEMATICS    (CONTINUED). 


IIL — SUBDIVISIONS    OF    PURE 
MATHEMATICS. 

j. — Geometry. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  by 
geometry  the  architect  constructs  our 
Buildings,  the  civil  engineer  our  rail- 
ways;  that  by  a  higher  kind  of 
geometry.  the  surveyer  makes  a  map 
•of  a  county  or  of  a  kingdom;  that  a 
geometry  still  higher  is  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  science  of  the  astron- 


omer, who  by  it  not  only  detemiines 
the  diameter  of  the  globe  he  lives 
upon,  but  as  well  the  sizes  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  and  their  distances 
from  US  and  from  each  other;  when  it  is 
considered,  also,  that  by  this  higher 
kind  of  geometry,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Chart  and  a  marineres  compass, 
the  sailor  navigpates  the  ocean  with 
success,  and  thus  brings  all  nations 
into  amicable  intercourse — it  will 
surely   be  allowed,"   says  Spencer, 
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"thatits  Clements  should  be  asacces- 
sible  as  possible.  * '  * 

Mathematics  has  been  defined  as 
the  sdence  the  fiinction  of  which  is 
"to  determine  certain  magnitudes 
from  others  by  means  of  the  relations 
between  them,  and  to  deduce  the 
properties  of  number  and  figured 
extension. '  *  f  Geometry  is  that  branch 
of  mathematics  the  object  of  which 
is  the  invesHgaüon  of  the  properties 
of  figured  extension, — it  is  the  sci- 
ence  of  the  relations  of  space.  It 
treats  of  form,  magnitude,  and  Posi- 
tion; or,oftheconstruction  of  figuresj 
under  given  conditions,  of  their 
measurement,  and  of  their  properties. 
Lines,  surfaces,  angles,  and  volumes 
are  the  fbur  geometrical  magnitudes, 
which,  with  their  relations,  constitute 
that  with  which  geometry,  as  a  sci- 
ence,  is  conversant. 

The  word  geometry  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  ge,  earth, 
and  metron,  a  measure,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  the  science  of  ge- 
ometry had  its  origin  in  land-survey- 
ing.  Very  little  is  known,  however, 
of  its  origin  and  early  development, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated  in  Egypt.  Herodotus,  a  Greek 
historian  of  the  fifth  Century  before 
Christ,  is  the  earliest  authority  on 
the  subject.  He  assigns  the  origin 
of  geometry  to  the  necessity  of 
measuring  (ands  in  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostrb  about  1400  B.  C.  In 
speaking  of  Sesostris  he  says: 
**They  said  also  that  this  king  divid- 
ed  the  country  amongst  all  the 
Egyptians,  giving  an  equal  square 
allotment  to  each,  and  from  this  he 
drew  his  revenues,  having  required 
them  to  pay  a  fixed  tax  every  year; 
but  if  the  river  happened  to  take 
away  a  part  of  anyone's  allotment, 
he  was  to  come  to  him  and  make 
known  what  had  happened;  where- 

*lHventionaI  Geometry,  p.  $. 
tSee  Tkt  Contributor,  vol.  xv.,p.  163. 
X  A  geometrical  figure  is  any  corrtbination  of 
points.  lines,  surfaces,  or  solids.  - 


upon  the  king  sent  persons  to  inspect 
and  measure  how  much  the  land  had 
diminished,  that  in  future  he  might 
pay  a  proportionate  part  of  the  ap- 
pointed  tax.  Hence  land-measuring 
appears  to  me  to  have  had  its  be- 
ginning.***  The  Roman  historian 
Diodorus,  who  also  refers  to  the 
changes  caused  by  the  overflow  of 
the  river  Nile,  and  the  consequent 
discussions  which  arose  among  neigh- 
boring  proprietors  about  the  extent 
of  their  property,  says  that  '^it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to 
decide  upon  his  claims  without  geo- 
metrical proof  "t 

Another  evidence  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  geometry  is  found  in  a 
hieratic  papyrus,  included  in  the 
Rhind  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, which  was  deciphered  about 
twenty-six  years  ago.  This  manu- 
script  was  written  by  Ahmes,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  some  time  between 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eleventh  Cen- 
tury B.  C. ,  and  consists  of  a  collection 
of  Problems  in  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try. J  In  that  part  of  the  papyrus 
which  deals  with  geometry,  Ahmes 
gives  several  numerical  examples  of 
the  Contents  of  barns  and  other 
similar  receptacles,  and  calculates  the 
area  of  certain  rectilineal  figüres, 
such  as  the  square,  oblong,  isosceles 
triangle,  and  isosceles  trapezoid;  he 
also  calculates  the  area  of  a  circular 


•  Herodotus,  book  ii,  chaptcr  109;  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geom- 
etry, p.  195. 

f  James  Gow,  History  of  Greek  Mathematics, 
p.  125. 

Jln  1868  an  account  of  the  papyrus  was  given- 
by  the  Engtish  Egyptologist,  Samuel  Birch;  and 
in  1877.  by  Eisenhohr.  the  German  '''^yptologist,. 
in  his  Handbook  on  Egyptian  Mathematics.  It 
is  bclieved  by  Birch  that  Ahmes'work  was  found- 
ed  on  an  older  work  which  dates  back  as  fiEir  as 
3400  B.  C.  The  latter  was  wntten  in  the  reign 
of  a  king  whose  name  is  not  legible  in  the  papy- 
rus, but  who  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  Raenmat 
There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  another 
and  older  leather-roll  on  a  mathematical  subject.. 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
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field.*  Besides  these,  the  papyrus 
contains  a  number  of  problems  on 
pyramids,  in  which  it  is  required  to 
determine  certain  dimensions  indi- 
rectly  by  nieans  of  the  data  obtained 
from  the  direct  measurement  of  the 
external  dimensions  of  a  building, 
implying  a  knowledge  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical  ratios  of  certain  angles; 
The  data  and  results  given  in 
these  Problems  closeiy  agree  with 
the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  existing 
pyramids.  f  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
Ahmes  understood  not  only  the  first 
principles  of  geometry,  but  also  a 
rudimentary  trigonometry. 

The  Egyptians  therefore  certainly 
studied  geometry.  But  it  is  still  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  science 
originated  with  them,  in  the  necessity 
of  their  having  frequently  to  ascertain 
the  respective  boundaries  of  their 
property,  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile: 


♦TakinK  d  as  the  diameter  of  the  field,  Ahmes 
gives  the  area  as  (</— i  d)\  which  is  cquivalent 
to  taking  (  \f  )*,  or  3.1604  .  .  .  ,  as  the  value 
of  the  ratio  ol  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to 
the  diameter.  The  actual  value  is  approxi- 
mately  3.14159  .   .   .    . 

t  The  Problems  which  Ahmes  proposes  are  of 
ihe  form  "Given  any  two  of  the  dimensions  AD 
or  AB,  DE  or  BE,  and  Ihc  respective    ratics 

DE  :  AD  or 
BE  :  AB,  to 
find  the  third. 
In  a  Problem 
in  which  AB 
and  BE  are 
given,  Fig.  i., 
the  ratio  BE : 
AB  given  by 
Ahmes  is,  in 
grone  case.o.7a. 
PI«  1.  and  in  three 

others,  0.75.  These  are  the  cosines  of  the 
angles  43°  56'  44"  and  41°  24'  34"  respectively. 
The  angle  ABE.  in  most  existing  pyramids, 
corresponds  closeiy  to  these  measurements. 
Further.  these  cosines  of  ABE  correspond  to 
-angles  53^44'  /'  and  51®  16'  40",  respectively,  at 
ADE.  and  according  to  Petrie's  measurements 
{Pyramids  and  TempUs  of  Gizeh,  1883)  the 
slopes  of  the  largest  pyramid  at  Gizeh  are 
between  51°  49'  and  51®  51/ 


or  whether  it  had  already  attained  to 
a  certain  State  of  development,  and 
was  merely  employed  then,  as  it 
would  be  now,  in  similar  cases.  Still, 
the  derivation  of  the  word  clearly 
indicates  that  the  principal  applica- 
tion  of  geometry  during  the  early 
ages  was  the  measurement  and  di- 
vision  of  lands.  With  respect,  how- 
ever,  to  the  origin  of  geometry, 
there  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a 
State  of  Society  in  which  the  ideas  of 
extent,  position,  and  form  did  not 
exist.  **As  soon  as  man  began  to 
relinquish  his  wandering  and  savage 
life,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse;  as  soon  as  laws  were 
framed  to  secure  to  each  individual 
the  reward  of  his  own  industry  and 
labor,  the  lands,  which  had  before 
yielded  spontaneously  all  that  he  re- 
quired in  his  barbarous  State,  stood 
now  in  need  of  cultivation,  in  order 
to  render  their  productions  subser- 
vient  to  his  more  refined  appetites, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  his  family,  or 
the  little  society  over  which  he  pre 
sided;  this  refinement  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  the  division  of  lands  and 
the  partition  of  flocks  and  herds, 
and  this  again,  to  the  comparison  of 
quantity  and  magnitude,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  formed  the  first  links 
in  the  chain  of  propositions  which 
constitute  these  sciences.*'* 

The  first  attempts  were  no  doubt 
incomplete  and  frequently  inaccurate; 
but,  even  in  this  condition,  the  science 
must  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
The  observations  of  the  fether  were 
transmitted  to  the  son,  who  again, 
with  new  acquisitions,  passed  them 
down  to  his  children;  each  succeed- 
ing  generation  thereby  added  im- 
provements  to  the  observations  and 
experience  of  that  which  preceded 
it,  until  at  length  some  genius  arose 
who  coUected  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors  into  a  rüde  System; 
this  was  improved  and  remodeled  by 


•Peter    Barlow.      Encychptdia    Metropoli- 
tana, vol.  i.,  p.  304. 
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others;  and  thus  by  degrees  geom- 
etry,  which  at  first  had  no  other  ob- 
ject  than  the  mere  division  of  lands, 
was  developed  into  an  independent 
and  important  science.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  had  already  assumed  this 
first  form  of  a  System  when  it  was 
employed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  ex- 
plained  above,  in  restoring  the  land- 
marks  destroyed  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile. 

But  whatever  the  origin  of  geom- 
etry,  the  first  traces  of  the  science 
are  found  in  Egypt.  That  the  geom- 
etry  of  the  Greeks  was  originally 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
Egypt  continued  for  many  years  the 
Chief  source  of  mathematical  teach- 
ing,  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
Greek  writers.  The  Statement  of 
Herodotus  on  this  subject  has  al- 
ready been  given.  In  Plato's  Pha- 
druSy  Socrates  is  made  to  say  that 
the  Eg^ptian  god  Theuth,  **  first 
invented  arithmetic  and  geometry 
and  astronomy;'**  Aristotlef  also 
admits  that  *  *geometry  was  originally 
invented  in  Egypt*/*  and  Endemus 
•'expressly  declares  that  Thaies 
studied  there. '  *  %  Again,  Diodorus,  § 
as  late  as  70  B.  C,  reports  an 
Egyptian  tradition  that  geometry 
and  astronomy  were  the  inventions 
of  Egypt,  and  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  claimed  Pythagoras,  Pla- 
to,  Demoer itus,  and  other  Greek 
philosophers,  as  their  pupils.  **Be- 
yond  question,'*  says  Gow,  * 'Egyp- 
tian geometry,  such  as  it  was.  was 
eagerly  studied  by  early  Greek  phi- 
losophers, and  was  the   germ  from 

♦  Florian  Cajori.  History  of  Matkematics, 
1894.  p.  10. 

t  Metafhysies,  vol.  i,  p.  i. 

X  Produs,  Commentary  on  EucticTs  Elements^ 
ed.  Z879,  P*  ^* 

A  complete  history  of  Greek  geometry  written 
about  324  B.  C.  by  Eudemus  of  Rbodes.  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  has  been  lost.  It  was  well 
known.  bowever.  to  Proclus.  who.  in  bis  com- 
mentaries  on  EucUd.  gives  a  brief  account  of  it, 
It  is  Irequently  referred  to  under  tbe  name  of 
Smäemian  Summary. 

\  Diodorus.  i.  69-96;  Gow,  History  of  Greek 
^athtmatics,  p   131. 


which  in  their  hands  grew  that  mag- 
nificent  science  to  which  every  Eng- 
lishman  is  indebted  for  his  first 
lessons  in  right  seeing  and  think- 
ing/'* 

According  to  Proclus,  geometry 
was  first  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  about  600  B.  C,  by  Thaies, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece* 
and  the  founder  of  the  lonian  School 
of  Philosophy.  Thaies  was  the 
most  noted  mathematician  of  his 
time.  It  was  he  who  predicted 
the  solar  eclipse  which  happened 
on  May  28,  585  B.  C,  during  a 
battle  between  the  Medes  and 
Lydians.  He  also  determined  the 
height  of  the  pyramids  from  their 
shadows,t  and  by  an  application  ot 
the  principles  of  geometry,  he  could 
teil  the  distance  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

From  the  time  of  Thaies,  geometry 
received  contributions  from  the  most 
noted  mathematicians  of  antiquity. 
Chief  among  them  was  Pythagoras, 
who,  according  to  the  Etidemian 
Summary,  *'changed  geometry  into 
the  form  of  a  liberal  science,** J 
besides  discovering  some  of  the  most 
important  elementary  propositions. 
Among  his  discoveries,  was  the  con- 

^Hist.  o/Gr.  Math,,  p.  132. 

t  In  a  dialogue  given  by  Plutarcb,  Niloxentis 
addressing  Thaies  says,  '*  HeP  [Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt]  particularly  liked  the  manner  by  which 
you  measured  the  height  of  the  pyramid  with- 
out  any  trouble  or  Instrument;  for,  by  merely 
placing  a  staff  at  the  extremity  of  the  shadow 
which  the  pyramid  casts.  you  formed  two  iri- 
angles  by  the  contact  of  the  sunbeams,  and 
showed  that  the  height  of  the  pyramids  was  to 
the  length  of  the  staff  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
respective  shadows."  See  G.  J.  All  man,  Greek 
Geometry  from  Thaies  to  EucUd,  p.  9. 

lAUman.  Gr.  Geom.  from  Thaies  to  Euclid, 
p.aa.  According  to  Gow's  translation  {H,ofM.  p. 
150)  of  the  same  extract  from  Eudemus.  Pythago- 
ras'changed  the  study  of  geometry  into  the  form 
of  a  liberal  education,  for  he  examined  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  bottom."  having  reference.no  doubt. 
to  the  general  extension  of  the  subject  by 
Pythagoras.  and  to  the  oompleteness  of  his  work; 
for,  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  accounts 
given  of  the  dev#»lopment  of  the  subject,  it  is 
evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pythagoreans 
geometry  had  not  been  "raiscd  to  a  science." 
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struction  of  what  were  known  as  the 
mundane  ßgures,  or  five  regulär 
solids.*  To  Pythagoras,  also,  is 
ascribed  the  important  theorem  that 
the  Square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  Squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 
Pythagoras  lived  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  Century  before 
Christ.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Thaies, 
in  pursuance  of  whose  advice  he 
traveled  extensively  in  Egypt  and 
India  study ing  geometry  and  astron- 
omy.  After  spending  about  twenty 
years  in  these  countries,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where,  about  520  B.  C,  he 
established  his  celebrated  school.  It 
was  among  the  Pythagoreans,  mem- 
bers  of  this  school,  that  the  word 
mathematics  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated. 

Of  the  Greek  geometricians  of  the 
fifth  Century  B.C.,  Hippocrates  was 
perhaps  the  greatest.  He  demon- 
strated  a  large  number  of  new  prop- 
ositions,  particularly  on  the  geom- 
etry of  the  circle,  and  wrote  the  first 

♦  The  five  refi^Iar  solids  ascribed  by  Eudetnus 
to  Pythagoras  are  the  tetrabedron.  the  cube,  the 
octahedron.the  dodecahedron.  and  the  icosahe- 
dron.  as  shown  below: — 


DodecHhedron. 


Icoeahedron. 


Of  these,  the  first  three  were  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  are  to  bc  found 
in  E^ptian  architecture,  The  construction  ot  the 
regulär  pentagon  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  each  of  the  last  two  solids,  and  as  this  prob- 
lem  reduces  to  that  of  cutting  a  straight  line  so 
that  one  segment  shall  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  whole  line  and  the  other  segment, 
Pythagoras  must  also  have  been  fiEuniliar  with  it. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  five  are  the  only 
regulär  solids  there  are,  though  the  Pythago- 
reans probably  did  not  know  it. 


text-book  on  the  Clements  of  geom- 
etiy  ;  while  Plato,  another  distin- 
guished  promoter  of  the  science,  who 
lived  429  to  348  B.C.,  introduced  the 
analytical  method  of  investigation,* 
and  discussed  some  properties  of  the 
section.f  Plato  placed  over  the  en- 
trance  to  his  school  of  philosophy, 
the  Academia  at  Athens,  the  noted 
inscription,  *'Let  no  one  who  is  un- 
acquainted  with  geometry  enter 
heref*  and  Xenocrates,  a  pupil  of 
Plato,  who  was  subsequently  a  pro- 
fessor  in  the  Academy,  is  reported  by 
Diogenes  to  have  declined  admitting 
an  applicant  who  knew  no  geometry, 
with  the  remark,  '*Depart,  for  thou 
hast  not  the  grip  of  philosophy.  "J 
Plato.  therefore,  and  the  members  of 
his  celebrated  school,  recognized 
geometry  as  the  first  of  the  sciences, 
and  regarded  a  knowledge  of  it  as 
an  indispensable  preparation  for  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Hence  geom- 
etry, under  the  Platonists,  continued 
to  make  great  progress. 

Eudoxus,  one  of  the  most  brilliani 
mathematicians  of  this  period,  fiirther 
developed  by  the  analytical  method 
that  which  Plato  had  begun,and  there- 

♦J.  M.  Grecnwood.  ArithmetU,  Algebra, 
and  Geometry,  p.  197.  Dr.  Allman,  however, 
maintains  {Greek  Geom.  from  TkaUs  to  Euclid, 
p.  124)  that  Plato  was  not  the  discovcrer  of  this 
method,  but  that  he  merely  communicated  that 
with  which  "he  had  become  acquainted,  prob- 
ably in  Cyrene  or  Italy. '  But  Gow,  in  his 
History  of  Greek  Geometry,  pp.  175-6,  quotcs 
both  Proclus  and  Diogenes  .Laertius  as  saying 
that  "Plato  invented  the  method  of  proof  by 
analysis."  However,  it  is  not  to  be  inferrcd 
from  this  that  analysis  was  previously  unknown. 
for  Hippocrates  and  others  used  it;  though  it 
was  probably  Plato  who  first  called  particular 
attention  to  its  value.  and  introduced  it  as  a 
legitimate  method  in  geometry,  pointing  out  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  satis&ctory» 
Indeed,  Plato  is  distinguisbed  rather  for  the 
improvements  which  he  made  in  geometiical 
methods  than  for  his  original  discoveries. 

t  From  Sectio  aurea,  the  "golden  section, ' 
meaning  the  section  of  a  line  in  mean  and  ex- 
treme ratio.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  inven- 
tion  of  the  conic  sections.  Cantor,  History  «J 
Mathematics,  Ibid..  p.  908. 

X  Gow,  History  of  Mathematics^  p.  174. 
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by  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  su^'ect.  He  added  three 
propositions  to  those  which  had  al- 
ready  been  discovered;  proved  that 
the  areas  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as 
the  Squares  of  their  radii,  and  that 
the  volumes  of  spheres  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii;* 
demonstrated  the  propositions  that 
the  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  prism.  and  the  cone  to  one-third 
of  the  cylinder,  having  equal  base 
and  altitude;  and  extended  what  was 
begun  by  Plato  concerning  fhe  sec- 
tion.  He  is  also  said  to  have  com- 
piled  in  a  treatise  the  results  of  the 
studies  at  the  Piatonic  school. 
Eudoxus  was  born  at  Cnidus  about 
408  B.  C. ,  and  died  at  Cyzicus>  where 
he  had  his  school,  about  355  ß.  C  He 
studied  under  Archytas  and  Plato. 

Menaechmus,  a  pupil  of  Eudoxus 
and  associate  of  Plato,  invented  the 
geometry    of   the    conic    sections,t 

♦  See  note,  p.  384. 

tAccordmg  to  Qtm\Xi\i%  {Review  of  Mathe- 
matics)  the  ancients  defined  a  cone  as  the 
rcvolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  one  of  the 
sides  about  the  right  angle  remaining  fixed.  and 
t  h  e  y  therefore 
supposed  that  all 
cones  are  right. 
Menaechmus  dis- 
covered the  conic 
sections  by  con- 
ceiving  the  right 
Riffht-angied  cfiw.riahircmgled  cone  to  be  out  by 
aection.  or  parabola.  a   plane   perpen- 

dicular  to  a  side,  there  always  being  only 
one  section  in  each  cone.  In  the  right- 
angUd  cone,  or  cone  in  which  the  angle  at  the 

Vertex  is  a 
right  angle,  he 
obtained  the 
right-ang  le  d 
section.  as 
shown  in  Fig. 
2.  now  called  a 
parabola;  i  n 
the  acute-an- 
gled  cone,  or 
cone  in  which 
the  angle  at  the 
Acnte-angled  cone;  acutt-angUd  Vertex  is  less 
•ectlon,  or  ctt<p»<J.  than    a    right- 

angle.  the    acuU-angled   section.   Fig.    3,    or 


and  added  other  improvements  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessors.  He  suc- 
ceeded  Eudoxus  as  head  of  the 
school  at  Cyzicus,  and  having  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  as  teacher 
of  geometry,  was  appointed  the 
mathematical  teacher  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  in  ans  wer  to 
Alexander' s  request  that  the  prools 
in  geometry  be  made  shorter,  that 
Menaechmus  made  the  well-known 
reply,  '*In  the  country,  sire,  there 
are  private  and  even  royal  roads, 
but  in  geometry  there  is  only  one 
road  for  all. ' '  * 

But  elementary  geometry  reached 
its  highest  development  among  the 
Greeks  during  the  third  Century  be- 
fore  Christ,  during  which  flourished 
the  three  greatest  mathematicians  of 
antiquity — Euclid,  Archimedes,  and 
Apollonius.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  Euclid,  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  the  univer- 
sity  of  Alexandria,  who  collected 
and  systematized  all  the  truths,  prop- 
ositions, and  theorems  which  had 
been  invented  by  his  predecessors  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  thereby  cre- 
ated  the  science  of  geometry.  f     Al- 

elHp5e\  and  in  the  obtuse-angled  one.  in  which 
the  angle  at  the  vertex  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  the  obtuse-angled  section.  Fig.  4.  or 
hyperbola.  These  three  sections,  right-angled, 
acute-angled,  obtuse-angled,  were  lor  a  long 
time  known  as  the 
"M  enaech  mian 
triads."  The  pres- 
ent  names.  para- ^ 
bola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola,  were  in- 
vented a  Century 
later  by  Apollonius,  who  showed  the  properties 
of  each  of  the  conic  sections.  and  observed  that 
in  every  cone  all  the  sections  exist  according  to 
the  different  applications  of  the  cutting  plane  to 
the  cone. 

See  note.  p.  385. 

♦  Stobaeus,  Floril.,  vol.  iv,  p.  205;  Allman. 
Gr.  Geom.  front  Thaies  to  £ucl.,p,  154, 

This  anecdote  is  also  attributed  to  Euclid 
and  Ptolemy,  but  the  probability  is  in  favor  of 
its  authenticity  as  here  given. 

tCajori  says  {//ist,  of  Math,,  p.  35)  that  Eu- 
clid "was  the  first  who  reduced  to  unobjectiona- 
ble  demonstration  the  imperfect  attempts  of  his 


FI«.  4. 

Obtuse-angled  cone;    obUit^e- 
antjled  sectlon,or  hyperbola. 
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though  the  subject  had  been  devel- 
oping  for  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
years,  under  some  of  the  most  noted 
mathematicians  of  antiquity,  it  was 
however  left  to  Euclid  to  weave  to- 
gether  the  fraginentary  and  unsys- 
tematic  contributions  of  the  preced- 
ing  centuries  into  a  systematic  whole; 
and  thus  geometry,  as  a  science, 
*'strict  and  self-conscious  deductive 
reasoning,  was  created  by  the  subtle 
intellect  of  the  same  race  whose 
bloom  in  art  still  overawes  us  in  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  Laocoon."* 

Of  the  life  of  Euclid,  litde  is 
known,  except  that  which  is  added 
to  the  Eudemian  Summary  by  Proc- 
lus  in  his  commentary  on  the  first 
book  of  the  Elements.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  of  Greek  descent,  and 
from  the  account  given  by  Proclus, 
it  appears  that  he  lived  about  330  to 
275  B.  C.  His  greatest  activity  was 
during  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
who  reigned  from  306  to  283  B.  C. 
According  to  Eudemus,  as  quoted  by 
Proclus,  he  was  educated  at  Athens, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Piatonic  geometry,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  read  Aristotle's 
works.  However,  little  is  known  of 
Euclid*  s  early  education;  but  what- 
ever  may  have  been  his  previous 
training  and  culture,  he  proved  a 
most  successful  teacher  at  the  uni- 
versity  of  Alexandria.  Indeed,  he 
so  impressed  his  individuality  on  the 
teaching  of  that  institution  that  to 
his  successors  the  name  Euclid  soon 
came  to  mean,  as  it  does  with  us»  the 
books  he  wrote,  and  not  the  man 
himself. 

Euclid' s  treatise  on  the  Elements 
of  Geojnetry,  generally  known  as  the 


predecessors;"  and  notwithstanding  the  coropi- 
lations  o(  Eudoxus.  and  other  earlier  writers,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
was  the  first  work  on  geometry  that  can  really 
be  regarded  as  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

•  George  Bruce  Halsted,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Lobatschewsky's  Theory  oj 
Parallels, 


Elements,  consists  of  thirteen  books, 
nine  of  which.  the  first  six  and  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteen th,  treat 
of  geometry;  the  other  four,  of  the 
theory  of  numbers.     The  geometri- 
cal  part  contains  a  systematic  expo- 
sition    of   the    leading    propositions 
of   elementary    geometry,  exclusive 
of  conic  sections,  which    was  then 
regarded      as     the     higher     geom- 
etry.  The  subject-matter  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  compilation  h-om  the  works 
of  previous  writers;  but  the  material 
was  all  rearranged,  certain  partswere 
omitted,  and,  in   many   cases,   new 
proofe    were    given.     The    way   in 
which  the  propositions  are  proved, 
consisting,  as  at  present,  of  the  enun- 
ciation, Statement,  construction,proof, 
and   conclusion»   is   due   entirely  to 
Euclid.     So  also  is  the  synthetical 
character  of   the   work,  each  proot 
being  written  out  as  a  logically  correct 
train  of  reasoning;  so  that,  beginning 
with  the  definitions  and  axioms,*  or 
self-evident  truths,  the  science  traces 
its  way,  by  the  processes  of  deduc- 
tion,   to   the   profoundest    theorem. 
**For    cleamess  of   though t,    close- 
ness  of  reasoning,  and  exactness  ol 
truths,"    says    Dr.    Brooks,    "it  is 
a  model  of  excellence  and  beauty. 
It   Stands    as    a    type    of   all    that 
is   best   in    the    classical   culture  ot 
the    thoughtful     mind     of    Greece. 


•A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  any  two  points;  if  two  straight  lines 
have  two  points  in  common,  they  will  coincide 
throughout  their  whole  length,  and  form  but  one 
straight  line;  througfa  a  given  point  only  one 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given 
line;  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space. 
Axioms  of  this  class  apply  to  geometrical 
quantity  only;  while  the  following  are  equally 
applicable  to  arithmetical  and  geometrical  quan- 
tity: Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other;  if  equals  be  added  to 
equals  the  sums  will  be  equal;  if  equals  be 
taken  from  equals  the  remainders  will  be  equal; 
if  equals  be  multiplied  by  equals  the  products 
will  be  equal;  if  equals  be  divided  by  equals  the 
quotients  will  be  equal;  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts;  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts. 
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Geometry  is  the  perfection  of  logic; 
Euclid  isas classic  as  Homer."* 

Indeed,  geometry  came  from  the 
Greek  mind  so  perfect  in  its  sym- 
metry  and  classic  in  its  logic  that, 
notwithstanding  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  improve  or 
supersede  it,  the  Elements  has  stood 
the  test  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  still  maintains  its  pre- 
eminence  as  a  text-book  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  science  of  geom- 
etry is  taught — an  instance  of  excel- 
lence  unparalleled  in  any  other 
scientific  treatise.  Of  it  Clifford  says : 
*This  book  has  been  for  nearly 
twenty-two  centuries  the  encourage- 
ment  and  guide  of  that  scientific 
thought  which  is  one  thing  with  the 
progress  of  man  from  a  worse  to  a 
better  State.  The  encouragement; 
for  it  contained  a  body  of  knowledge 
that  was  really  known  and  could  be 
relied  on,  and  that  moreover  was 
growing  in  extent  and  application. 
For  even  at  the  time  this  book  was 
written — shortly  after  the  founding 
of  the  Alexandrian  Museum — mathe- 
matics  was  no  longer  the  merely  ideal 
science  of  the  Piatonic  school,  but 
had  Started  on  her  career  of  conquest 
over  the  whole  world  of  phenomena. 
The  guide ;  for  the  aim  of  every 
scientific  Student  of  every  subject  was 
to  bring  bis  knowledge  of  that  sub- 
ject into  a  form  as  perfect  as  that 
which  geometry  had  attained.  Far 
up  on  the  great  mountain  of  truth, 
which  all  the  sciences  hope  to  scale, 
the  foremost  of  that  sacred  sisterhood 
was  Seen,  beckoning  to  the  rest  to  fol- 
low  her.  .  And  hence  she  was  called, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
ike  purifter  of  the  reasonable  soul. ' '  f 

Archimedes,  the  "prince  of  Grecian 
mathematicians"  and  the  "Newton 
of  antiquity/'  was  bom  ät  Syracuse 
in  287  B.C.,  and  was  killed  during 
the  sack  of  that  city  following  its  cap- 


ture  by  the  Romans  in  212  B.  C. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  ol 
Alexandria,  and  from  bis  writings  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  work  pre- 
vi^usly  done  in  mathematics.  Al- 
though  he  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  is  said  to  have  regarded 
"every  kind  of  art,  which  was  con- 
nected with  daily  needs,  as  ignoble 
and  vulgär,"*  yet  he  introduced  a 
large  number  of  important  inventions; 
and  his  extraordinary  mechanical  in- 
genuity,  combined  with  his  remarka- 
ble  faculty  of  analysis,  enabled  him  to 
establish  the  science  of  engineering 
upon  a  solid  mathematical  basis.  The 
Story  of  the  detection  of  the  fraudu- 
lent  goldsmith  is  familiär  to  most 
readers.f  It  was  Archimedes,  also, 
who  constructed  a  burning  mirror  to 
set  on  fire  the  ships  of  the  Roman 
blockading  squadron,  and  devised 
the  war-engines  for  King  Hiero  by 
which  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  pro- 
tracted  for  three  years.  Among 
other  important  mechanical  inven- 
tions ascribed  to  him,  are  the  Archi- 
medean  screw,J  which  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  when  in  Egypt  to 
drain  the  fields  after  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  and  which  was  also  used 
to  pump  water  out  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship;  and  a  machine  invented  to  as- 


•  In  the  pre£ace  to  the  Philosophy  of  Arithme- 

/«:.p.4- 

tW.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures  and  Essajrs,  pp, 
210.  azi. 


*  /öiäf  17;  Gow,  //ist.  of  Gr»  Math,,  p.  22a. 

t  Having  been  asked  by  King  Hiero  to  dc- 
termine  whether  the  gold  that  had  been  given 
an  artist  to  work  into  a  crown  had  been  alloyed 
with  silver,  Archimedes  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  inqifiry;  but  one  day,  on 
stepping  into  a  bath  and  observing  the  water 
running  out,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  excess 
of  bulk  caused  by  the  introduction  of  alloy  could 
be  determined  by  putting  the  crown  and  an  equal 
weight  of  gold  separately  into  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  and  observing  the  difference  of 
overflow . 

It  was  in  making  this  discovery  that  Archi- 
medes established  the  fundamental  principle 
that  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  sustains  an 
upward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  displaced. 

I  This  screw  consists  of  a  tube,  enclosing  a 
Chamber  walled  off  by  spiral  divisions,  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  with  the  lower  end  placed  in  the 
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sist  Hiero  in  launching  a  ship  which 
had  been  constructed  so  large  that  U 
could  not  be  moved.  It  was  in  ac- 
knowledging  the  compliments  of 
Hiero  that  Archimedes  made  the 
well-known  remark,  "Give  m^  a 
fulcrum  on  which  to  rest,  and  I  will 
move  the  earth,"*  which  expresses 
his  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
lever. 

However,  in  the  nine  extant  works 
of  Archimedes  the  mathematical  inter- 
est  far  exceeds  the  mechanical.  But 
of  the  numerous  discoveries  with 
which  he  enriched  the  Grecian  geom- 
etry,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper  to  attempt  an  explan- 
ation — we  can  only  indicate  söme  of 
his  most  wonderful  achievements.  It 
was  he  who  first  discovered  the  ap- 
proximate  ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,t  and 
demonstrated  that  the  volunie  and 
surface  of  a  sphere  are  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  and  surface,  re- 
spectively,    of  the   cylinder   circum- 


water  to  be  raised.     By  turning  the  machine  the 
water  is  lifted  mechanically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Flg.  6.    Archlmedean  Screw. 

Diodorus.  i,  34,  v.  37;  Ball,  Hist.  of  Math.,  p. 
66. 

*  Cajori,  Hist,  of  Math.,  p.  44. 

t  As  modern  approximations  are  based  on 
that  of  Archimedes,  it  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider  the  basis  of  his  proof.  Having  seen  that  if 
two  regulär  polygons  be  inscribed  in  and  cir- 
cumscribed  about  a  circle,  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  will  lie  between  the  two  perimeters, 
and  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  sides  of 
the  polygons  indefinitely  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  can  be  made  to  differ  from  the  per- 
imeter  of  cither  by  a  quantity  less  than  any  that 


scribed  about  the  sphere.*  He  also 
gave  the  first  proof  that  the  area  of 
a  circle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
circumference  and  the  radius,  deter- 
mined  the  area  of  an  ellipse,  and 
proved  that  the  area  of  any  segment 
of  a  parabola  cut  off  by  a  chord  is 
equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  cir- 
cumscribing    parallelogram.f        His 

can  be  assigned,  Archimedes  began  his  demon- 
stration  by  employing  polygons  of  six  sides;  then 
he  bisected  each 
side  and  obtained 
two  other  poly- 
gons of  twelve 
sides  each,  as  / 
shown  in  Fig.  6, 
then  of  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight 
and  lastly  of  nine- 
ty-six.  Thensince 
the  circle  lies  be-  Flg.«. 

tween  the  two  polygons.he  took  the  mean  of  the 
two  perimeters  for  the  circumference.  and  found 
that  the  ratio  of  ihe  circumference  to  the  diameier 
is  equal  to  some  number  between  3|^  and  3|^ , 
an  approximation  exact  enough  for  most  pur- 
poses. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  number  ot  sides 
of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  {X>1ygons  is 
increased.  the  space  between  the  polygons  and 
the  circle  is  correspondingly  diminished,  or  ex- 
hau5ted\  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  siaes 
indefinitely.  ihe  areas  of  the  polygons  can  be 
made  to  difiFer  from  the  area  o!  the  circle  by  a 
quantity  as  small  as  we  please.  This  method  * 
was  therefore  known  among  the  ancients  as  the 
Method  of  Exhaustion.  It  was  used  by  Eudoxus 
in  determining  ihe  relations  between  the  circura- 
ferences  and  areas  of  circles  and  their  radii,  as 
well  as  the  volumes  of  pyramids  and  cones.  It 
has  been  super: eded  in  modern  times  by  the 
infinitesimal  analysis. 

*  In  commemoration  of  this  proof  Marcellus 
erected  a  splendid  tomb  to  Archimedes,  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  sphere  mscribed  in  a  cylinder. 

t  The  area  of  the  parabolic  segment  PVRQ. 
Fig  7,is  twothirds 
that  of  the  paral- 
lelogram  LPQN. 
o  r  four  -  thirds 
that  of  the  trian- 
gle  PQV. 

For  the  proofs 
of    Archimedes, 
See  Balls  Hist.ofi 
Mathematics,  ed, 
1893,  pp.  69.  70. 


Flg.  7. 
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extant  works  on  plane  geometry  are 
the  Measure  0/  the  Circle,  the  Quad- 
raiure  0/  the  Parabola,  and  one  on 
Spirals'^  and  on  geometry  of  three 
dimensions,  the  Sphere  and  Cy linder, 
and  Conoids\  and  Spheroids.  X 

From  a  mere  catalogue  of  his 
works,  it  is  not  difficull  to  under- 
stand  how,  among  the  ancients, 
Archimedes  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  prince  of  mathematicians,  and 
that,  as  Gow  says,  '*an  Archime- 
dean  Problem  became  a  name  for  a 
difficulty  insoluble  to  the  ordinary 
intellect,  and  an  Archimedean  proof 
was  the  type  of  incontrovertible  cer- 
tainty."S  Of  Archimedes  and  his 
relative  position  among  scientific  dis- 
coverers,  Ball  aptly  reniarks,  "In  the 
old  and  mediajval  world  he  was 
unanimously  reckoned  as  the  first  of 
mathematicians:  and  in  the  modern 
World  there  is  no  one  but  Newton 
who  can  be  compared  with  him. 
Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  his  fame 
is  the  fact  that  those  writers  who  have 
spoken  most  highly  of  his  work  and 
ability  are  those  who  have  been 
themselves  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  their  own  generation."|| 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  the  third 
great  mathematician  of  this  Century, 
was  born  about  260  B.  C. ,  and  died 
aboiit  200  B.  C.  He  studied  for 
many  years  in  Alexandria  under  the 
successors  of  Euclid,  and,  according 
to  Ball,  he  probably  lectured  there. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  stayed  for 
some  time  at  Pergamum,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  where  there  was  a  university 

O*  The  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  Fig. 
8,  is  a  plane  curve  described  by 
a  point  moving  uniformly  along  a 
^^'  8.       straight  line.  while  the  line  is  re- 
volving  about  a  fixed  point. 

t  A  conoid  is  a  solid  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion  of  a  parabola  oran  hyperbola  about  its  axis. 
X  Spheroids  are  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse.  and  are  oval  or  linear  according 
as  !he  ellipse  revolves  about  the  minor   or  the 
major  axis. 
§  History  of  Greek  Mathematics,  p.  244. 
3  A  Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics,  p.  jj. 


similar  10  that  at  Alexandria.  While 
there  he  uiade  the  acquaintance  of 
Eudemus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
first  three  books  of  his  magnum  opus, 
the  Conic  Scctions,  These  Were  sent 
to  Eudemus  at  intervals,  each  being 
accompanied  by  a  prefatory  note 
giving  a  brief  summary  of  its  Con- 
tents. The  foUowing  extract  from  the 
preface  of  the  second  book  is  inter- 
esting,  as  it  shows  the  way  in  which 
Greek  books  were  "published"  at 
this  time:  "When  I  was  in  Per- 
gamum with  you  [Eudemus],  I  no- 
ticed  that  you  were  eager  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  Conics;  so  I 
have  sent  my  son  to  bring  you  the 
second  book.  Read  it  carefully  and 
communicate  it  to  such  others  as  are 
worthy  of  it.  If  Philonides,  the 
geometer,  whom  I  inlroduced  to  you 
at  Ephesus,  comes  into  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Pergamum,  give  it  to 
him  also"*  The  brilliancy  of  this 
work  on  Conic  Sedions,  for  which 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  gained  for 
Apollonius  the  tide  of  **the  great 
geometer."  His  treatise  not  oniy  in- 
cluded  all  that  was  previously  known 
about  the  conic  sections,  but  greatly 
extended  and  generalized  the  know- 
ledge  of  these  curves.  f  It  was  at  once 


•  F.  Cajon.     Hist,  of  Mathematics,  p.  46. 

t  While  Menaechmus  considered  only  sec- 
tions of  right  cones  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
their  sides,  the  three  sections  being  obtained 
each  froin  a  difFerent  cone,  Apollonius  produced 
all  the  section«  from  the 
same  cone,  whether  right 
or  scalene,  and  by  planes 
which  may  or  may  not  t)e 
perpendicular  to  its  sides. 
The  old  names  for  the 
three  curves  were  there- 
fore  no  longer  applicable. 
Instead  of  calling  them 
sections  of  the  acute-an- 
gled,  right-angled,  and 
obtusc-anjrled  cone,  he 
calied  them  ellipse,  par- 
abola, and  hyperbola,  re- 
spectively.  If  the  plane  cut  the  cone  at  an 
angle  with  the  base  less  than  that  made  by  an 
Clement,  or  side,  the  section  is  an  ellipse,  as  DC, 
fig.    9;     if  greater,    an    hyperbola,    as    HL, 
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adopted  as  the  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  completely  superseded  the 
treatises  of  Menaechmus  and  Euclid 
which  had  previously  been  in  use. 
It  contains  about  four  hundred  propo- 
sitions  and  was  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  first  seven  of  which  are 
extant.  Besides  this  immense  treat- 
ise,  Pappus  ascribes  to  Appollonius 
the  following  other  geometrical 
works:  On  Contacts,  Plane  Loci, 
Inclinations ,  Sedion  of  an  Area,  and 
Determinaie  SecHon\  there  is  also  a 
work  of  his  on  Unclassified  Incom- 
nunsurables,  which  is  mentioned  in 
an  Arabic  commentary  on  Euclid' s 
second  book,  written  by  Valens,  an 
astronomer  of  the  second  Century. 

The  third  Century  before  Christ, 
therefore,  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  ancient  geometry.  With  the 
great  mathematicians  of  that  Century 
two  questions  which  have  occupied 
geometers  of  all  periods  may  be  said 
to  have  originated.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  quadrature  of  curvilinear 
figures,  first  found  by  Archimedes, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  infinitesimal 
calculus;  the  second  is  the  theory  of 
conic  sections,  perfected  by  ApoUo- 


NM;  while  if  the  cutting  plane  is  parallel  to  a 
side  of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a  parabola,  as 
GE. 

The  distinguishing  prop>erty  of  an  tllipse  is, 
that  the  sunt  of  the  distances  of  any  point  in 
the  curve  from  two 
^  _Py^      fixed  points  as  FF.' 
Fig.  lo.  is  constant; 
of  a  parabola,  that 
the  distance  of  any 
point  in  the  curve 
from  a    fixed  point 
F,  Fig.  II,  is  equal 
to  its  distance  from  a  fixed 
right  line   DN;  and  of  an 
hyperbola,  that   the   differ- 
ence  of  the  distances  of  any 
point  in  either    branch  of 
Hyperbola.  the  curve  from  two    fixed 


The  fixed  points  are  the 


Flg.  W. 

points,  is  constant 

foci  of  the  curves. 

The  heavenly  bodies  all  move  in  coiiic  sec- 
tions; the  path  of  each  of  the  planets  is  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  sun,  as  an  attractive  force, 
occupies  one  of  ihe  foci. 


nius,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
theory  of  geometrical  curves  of  all 
degrees. 

With  the  methods  used  by  these 
great  writers  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  make  any  lurther  advance.  "To 
fill  up  a  few  details,"  says  Cantor, 
**in  a  work  that  was  completed  in  its 
essential  parts  was  all  that  could  be 
eflfected  by  those  methods.'**  Geom- 
etry had  been  brought  to  as  high  a 
State  of  perfection  as  it  perhaps  could 
be  without  first  introducing  some 
more  general  and  more  powerfiil 
method  than  that  of  exhaustion.  "A 
briefer  symbolism,"  as  Cajori  says.f 
*  *  a  Cartesian  geometry,  an  infini- 
tesimal calculus,  were  needed. ' '  In- 
deed  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years 
that  the  genius  of  Descartes  opened 
the  way  to  any  fiirther  progress  in 
geometry. 

Wm,  /.   Kerr, 

University  of  Utah, 


Make  your  dwelling  tasteful  and 
attractive,  both  within  and  without; 
the  associations  of  the  home  of  our 
early  days  have  a  strong  influence  on 
the  fiiture  life. 

Pound  St.  Paul's  Church  into 
atoms,  and  consider  any  single  atom; 
it  is  good  for  nothing;  but  put  all 
these  atoms  together,  and  you  have 
St.  Paul's  Church.  So  it  is  with 
human  felicity,  which  is  made  up  of 
many  ingredients,  each  of  which 
may  be  very  insignificant. 

Be  true  to  your  own  kindest  con- 
victions.  Intimations  fi*om  our  own 
souls  of  something  more  perfect  than 
others  teach,  if  faithfully  followed, 
give  US  a  consciousness  of  spiritual 
force  and  progress  never  experienced 
by  the  vulgär  of  high  life,  or  low 
life,  who  march  as  they  are  drilled  to 
the  Step  of  their  times. 


•  See  History  of  MathemaHcs,  W.  W.  R.  BaU, 

P.  77. 
t  History  of  Maihtmaftcs,  p.  50. 
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Tothe  Contributor: 

EvERY  young  man  should  leam  a 
trade,  or  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
some  business  or  profession  upon 
which  he  may  rely  fbr  employment 
and  means  of  support.  If  it  is  not 
possible  for  every  young  man  to  ob- 
tain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some 
trade,  profession  or  business,  it  Ls  to 
be  regretted. 

The  individual  who  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  a  trade,  whether  lucra- 
tive  or  otherwise,  his  natural  ability 
being  equal,  has  an  ad  van  tage  over 
every  other  man  not  possessing  such 
knowledge,  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
knowing  something,  and  of  being 
able  to  do  something  well,  which  the 
others  do  not  know  and  cannot  do 
well. 

The  comparison  between  a  man 
having  a  trade  or  a  profession  and 
one  ignorant  thereof,  is  as  though 
one  man  owned  something  and  the 
other  nothing — one  has  a  means  of 
Support,  the  other  has  not,  the  labor 
of  one  is  in  demand  more  than  that 
of  the  other,  one  receives  good 
wages,  the  other  poor  wages,  and 
the  tradesman,  possessing  physical 
and  mental  abilities  equal  to  those  of 
the  common  laborer,  has  equal 
chances  with,  if  not  better  than,  the 
non-tradesman  in  all  the  depart- 
ments  of  common  labor  for  success. 
As  a  man  of  a  family  the  tradesman 
or  artisan  has  the  advantage  over  his 
less  fortunate  brother.  As  a  citizen 
he  Stands  much  higher,  possessing, 
as  he  does,  an  element  of  stability 
and  usefulness  in  the  Commonwealth 
which  the  common  laborer  does  not. 

In  times  past  many  Eiders  sent 
out  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  without  purse  or  scrip,  have 
found  it  necessary  occasionally  to 
resort  to  physical  labor  in  order  to 

*  This  excellent  contribution  was  handed  us 
too  late  to  accoropany  the  articles  of  a  simüar 
chaiactcr  under  the  title  of  "Trade  or  Profes- 
sion, Which?"  It  is,  however,  too  valuable  to 
be  omitted  from  the  number. 


provide  themselves  with  clothing  or 
money  for  travehng  expenses,  or 
perchance  with  food;  the  writer  has 
had  occasion,  under  such  conditions, 
to  realize  the  great  advantage  pos- 
sessed  by  one  having  a  trade  over 
another  who  did  not.  Skilied  labor 
always  Stands  upon  a  higher  plane, 
is  more  profitable  to  the  laborer  and 
is  therefore  far  more  desirable  than 
unskilled  or  common  labor.  The 
man  who  possesses  mechanical,  agri- 
cultural,  artistic  or  scientific  skill 
wields  a  power  above  that  of  the  un- 
skillfiil  which  is  to  be  envied  by  the 
latter. 

All  legitimate  labor  is  honorable. 
No  man  is  degraded  by  performing  • 
needful  toil,  however  simple  or  men- 
ial  it  may  be  considered.  Even  the 
skillfiil  mechanic,  artisan  or  professor 
may  find  it  necessary  to  do  the  most 
common  kinds  of  work,  and  he 
would  be  foolish  to  consider  it  be- 
neath  his  dignity  to  do  so,  if  needful 
to  his  welfare,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  qualified  for  better  things,  or  for 
the  reason  that  some  ignorant  person 
might  think  he  was  lowering  himself 
by  it. 

The  possession  of  higher  knowl- 
edge or  skill  would  only  the  better 
qualify  a  man  to  do  drudgery,  if  his 
circumstances  should  require  it,  while 
ignorance  can  only  serve  to  make 
the  simplest  forms  of  labor  toilsome 
and  unprofitable. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
which  might  be  cited,  I  say  let  every 
young  man  strive  to  .master  some 
useful  trade,  art,  business  or  profes- 
sion, which  may  be  tumed  to  a  living 
in  his  hands  for  himself  and  any  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  him  for  sup- 
port, that  he  may  become  a  substan- 
tial  man,  a  useful  member  of  society, 
an  intelligent  worker  in  the  hive  of 
industry  and  a  reliable  Citizen. 

The  class  of  ärtisans  or  profes- 
sional men  that  may  be  the  most 
needed  in  our  western  country  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  may  not 
be  so  readily  determined.     We  are 
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still  somewhat  in  the  rough,  so  to 
speak,  in  this  western  world,  but 
there  are  vast  fields  for  Industries 
lying  before  us;  affording  opportun- 
ities  for  a  great  variety  of  talents 
and  pursuits. 

Our  country  is  not  what  may  be 
called  an  agricultural  country,  there 
being  too  many  mountains  and  too 
few  fertile  Valleys  lying  between  them. 
Besides  it  is  arid  for  the  most  part, 
and  will  only  yield  her  strength  to 
the  husbandman  when,  by  much  toil 
and  expense,  our  crystal  streams  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  desert 
soil.  Yet  the  soil — ^with  the  water 
in  contact,  fornis  the  basis  for  sup- 
plies  without  which,  even  existence 
•  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible  in  this  interior  region.  Agri- 
culture  should  therefore,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  be  thoroughly  studied,  that  the 
nature  of  the  soils,  the  changes  of 
climate  and  the  seasons  as  to  their 
adaptability  to  •  the  production  of 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  might 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  wisely 
directed  and  applied. 

I  believe  it  may  be  truthfuUy  said 
that  a  reasonably  good  agricultural 
country,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  people  will 
alwa>  s  be  prosperous,  if  not  abound- 
ing  with  riches,  for  in  it  will  be  found 
the  principal  elements  of  wealth, 
thrift  and  substantial  progress,  and 
that  stability  and  independence  with- 
out which  no  people  can  be  truly 
blessed  or  happy.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  our  mountain  country  falls 
short  of  being  an  agricultural  region 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
owing  to  its  limited  area  of  tillable 
lands  and  scarcity  of  water,  so  nec- 
essary  to  remunerative  production, 
still  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  solid, 
Sterling  and  staying  characteristics 
of  our  people  are  due  very  largely  to 
their  agricultural  pursuits. 

A  mining  country,  on  the  contrary, 
'*is  always  a  poor  country."  Its 
people  are  not  permanent  and  stable 
in  their  habits  of  life,  they  are  more 


or  less  transient  and  unreliable.  The 
fortunate  owner  of  a  rieh  mine,  those 
who  own  the  smelters,  and  a  few 
men  possessing  scientific  knowledge 
or  skill  in  reducing  the  ores,  in  a 
mining  region  may  become  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy,  but  the  masses  who 
toil  in  the  mines  and  at  the  fumaces 
will  always  remain  poor  and  depend- 
ent.  Not  only  poor  as  to  worldly 
goods,  but  more  than  likely  also 
intellectually,  morally  and  religiously 
poor,  although  this  condition  would 
be  somewhat  relieved  in  Utah,  by 
the  good  foundation  already  laid  for 
prosperous  agriculture. 

Utah  is  bound  to  become  very 
largely  a  mining  country.  Almost 
everywhere  her  mountains  abound 
with  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  sah,  sulphur,  and  numerous 
other  minerals.  These  will  in  time 
be  developed,  furnishing  opportun- 
ities  for  very  much  skilled  and  much 
more  manual  labor  for  the  people. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  supplementing  this  vast  field  for 
labor  in  Utah,  and  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  true  prosperity  in  every 
direction,  are  to  be  found  the  indis- 
pensable supplies  fiirnished  by  the 
farmers,  fruiterers,  gardeners  and 
stockraisers  from  their  soils  and  from 
their  flocks  and  herds. 

My  impression  is  that  farmers, 
fruit  raisers,  gardeners  and  stock 
growers,  not  bunglers  at  the  business, 
but  skillful,  intelligent  men,  devoted 
to  these  industries,  will  be  found  to  be 
among  the  foremost  in  importance  to 
the  material  and  permanent  welfare  of 
our  country  for  the  next  two  or  three 
decades.  Next  to  these  may  be 
classed  manufacturers  and  builders, 
mechanics,  machinists,  engineers, 
surveyors,  architects  and  other  arti- 
sans;  then  the  mining  industries  of 
the  country,  requiring  skill  and  in- 
telligence  in  the  numerous  depart- 
ments  of  labor  which  are  opened  to 
mankind  in  this  direction. 

All  new  countries,  like  ours,  with 
solid  foundations  for  prosperity  and 
perpetuity   require,    in   order   to  be 
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built  up,  a  very  large  number  of 
skillful  workmen  besides  architects, 
masons,  carpenters,  painters,  glaziers, 
etc.  Skillful  and  honest  plumbers 
are  needed — very  much  needed  at 
times — also  honest  electricians,  or 
gas-fitters,  decorators  and  gilders. 

Then  come  the  trad<?rs  or  mer- 
chants,  and  the  bankers,  the  students 
of  law  and  of  medicine  and  of  mu- 
sic,  mostly  non-producers,  but  ad- 
juncts  to  Society  and  more  or  less 
necessary  in  their  several  places,  and 
all  depending  upon  the  farmers,  the 
manufacturers  and  the  miners. 

I  have  passed  by  the  occupations 
of  teachers  of  religion,  of  literature, 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are 
among  the  most  necessary  of  occu- 
pations, until  the  last,  because  these 
form  the  character  and  shape  the 
destiny,  religiously,  morally,  indus- 
trially  and  intellectually,  of  all  com- 
munities,  reaching  to  the  Hmits  of  the 
Commonwealth.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  teachers,  we  would  soon 
dwindle  into  barbarism  and  savager>'. 
For  these  occupations  should  be 
chosen  the  very  best  minds  and 
spirits  of  the  race.  Only  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
ligence  and  morality  should  aspire, 
or  be  elevated  to  the  important  and 
responsible  calling  or  profession  of 
teachers  and  instructors  of  mankind. 
They  establish  the  ethics  and  build 
the  character  of  society.  By  them 
may  be  gauged  the  Standards  of  in- 
telligence,  skill,  honesty  and  virtue 
in  all  the  pursuits  of  man. 

In  the  art  of  teaching,  then,  there 
is  room  for  very  many  of  our  best 
and  purest  minds;  and  there  is  al- 
ways  *  'ample  room  higher  up.  *  *  No 
young^  man  can  be  wholly  fi tted  for 
a  trade,  profession  or  occupation 
by  theoretical  or  scholastic  training 
alone.  He  must  also  have  practical 
education,  or  actual  experience.  It 
may  sometimes  be  found  that  both 
teaching  and  practice  will  fail  to  qual- 
ify  a  person  fully  for  a  chosen  occu 
pation.  There  must  be  more  or 
less     natural    ability,    a    degree    of 


aptitude,  a  liking  or  taste  for  it,  and 
his  physical  as  well  as  his  mental 
capacity  or  condition  must  be  adapted 
to  the  occupation  chosen  in  order  to 
become  successfiil  therein.  These 
things  cannot  always,  but  generally 
may  be  foreseen  and  determined, 
but  when  they  are  not,  he  who  mis- 
takes  his  calling  or  profession  should 
try  another,  and  by  the  light  of  riper 
experience  he  will  succeed  better 
the  second  or  third  time.  No  one 
should  get  discouraged  and  give  up. 
A  determined  and  manful  struggle 
will  be  sure  to  succeed.  Honest, 
persistent  effort  will  always  pay. 
Let  every  young  man  qualify  himself, 
the  best  he  can,  for  that  calling  or 
occupation  for  which  he  is  mentally 
and  physically  the  best  adapted, 
which  he  will  accomplish  most  to  his 
satisfaction  by  doing  well  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  do.  He  will  then 
be  prepared  to  fill  an  honorable 
place  in  society,  to  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good  in  his  time,  and  the  world 
will  be  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it.  Jos,   F.    Smith, 


THE  UNATTAINABLE. 

"Deep  in  the  earth  lies  a  buried  gern," 

I  heard  the  Prophet  say, 
"A  glorious  stone  in  a  diadero 

Of  priceless  worth,  away!" 

One,  hearing,  tumed  the  earth's  soft  soil, 
And  sought  the  precious  stone: 

At  noon.  at  night  I  saw  him  toil. 
But  he  was  not  alone. 

For  others,  eager  to  attain 
Such  wealth,  strove  like  this  one 

The  wondrous  prize  to  find;  but  vain 
Their  labor  in  the  sun. 

*'0  foolsl"  the  Prophet  cried  at  last, 

"Wby  did  ye  toil  so  long 
To  gain  this  unseen  thing,  white  passed 

Ye  by  a  mighty  throng 

"Of  gems  that  lay  upon  the  earth 

And  not  beneath!     O  ye, 
Neglected  jewels  at  your  hearth — 

Their  lustre  could  not  see!" 

Charles  Hanson   Toivne. 
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A  WARNING. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  early 
days  of  the  mining  excitement  in  the 
south-western  part  of  this  Territory 
which,  though  sad,  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  others  whose  circum- 
stances  may  now  be  or  will  hereafter 
become  of  a  similar  character. 

Among  a  number  of  Saints  who 
were  called  to  settle  in  a  Valley  near 
Pioche,  were  two  brethren  faithful 
and  true  in  the  Gospel,  each  of  whom 
had  a  growing,  promising  family  of 
small  children.  The  brethren  work- 
ed  hard  and  eamestly  to  establish 
homes,  but  met  with  very  poor  suc- 
cess.  After  they  had  been  in  the 
country  for  seveial  years  they  were 
P^iven  the  privilege  of  either  return- 
mg  to  St.  George,  whence  they  had 
been  called,  or  remaining  where  they 
then  were.  At  the  time  of  their  re- 
lease  very  good  wages  were  paid  to 
workmen  and  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  garden  were  sold  at  ex- 
tremely  high  figures.  There  was 
every  prospect  for  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion  of  wealth  for  those  who  remain- 
ed  in  the  settlement,  which  had  been 
established  under  such  great  difficul- 
ties.  One  of  these  brethren,  how- 
ever,  was  so  anxious  concerning  his 
growing  family  and  was  so  fearful  of 
the  evils  which  might  result  from 
their  association  with  miners  and 
other  transients  who  visited  the  set- 
tlement, that  he  decided  to  move 
back  to  St.  George  and  so  informed 
his  friend.  The  latter,  however,  was 
so  entranced  by  the  prospect  of 
speedy  wealth  that  he  decided  to  re- 
main. 

Several  years  passed  and  the  two 
friends  again  met.  Their  children 
were  mostly  grown  to  man  and 
womanhood.     The  one  who  had  re- 


tumed  to  the  Settlements  of  the 
Soiats  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing 
all  his  children  grow  up  in  the  feith, 
even  though  they  had  been  exposed 
to  very  hard  work  to  maintain  them- 
selves.  The  other,  though  he  had 
accumulated  some  wealth  and  was  m 
comparatively  easy  circumstances 
financially,  was  bowed  with  sorrow 
under  the  knowledge  that  his  child- 
ren had  lost  the  faith,  having  united 
themselves  with  men  and  women 
outside  the  Church,  thus  finding  sor- 
row themselves,  and  saddening  the 
hearts  of  their  still  fciithfiil  parents. 
On  meeüng,  the  brother  who  had 
remained  near  Pioche,  exclaimed  **0! 

Brother  P ,  how  I  wish  I  had 

returned  with  you  to  St.  George,  for 
then  my  children  were  small  and 
could  be  controUed  and  would  have 
grown  up  in  the  Gospel !  Now,  how- 
ever, they  are  all  lost  to  me.'*  He 
feit  that  he  would  have  been  much 
better  off  without  his  money  and  with 
his  family  still  in  the  feith,  than  to 
have  lost  them  and  to  have  gained 
the  wealth  of  the  world  besides. 

Are  not  many  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  sacrificing  their  femilies  for 
the  sake  of  gold?  Is  not  the  temp- 
tation  to  become  wealthy  causing 
many  to  forget  their  covenants  both 
to  God  and  their  families?  If  this  is 
the  case,  let  us  be  wamed  by  the 
experience  of  others,  and  we  will 
find  that  in  saving  ourselves  and 
those  whom  God  has  entrusted  to 
our  care,  we  are  gaining  wealth 
which  will  be  ours  eternally,  while 
the  other  course  will  result  in  our 
misery  here  and  our  condemnation 
hereafter. 


BEWARE  OF  DELUSIONS. 

We  are  told  in  the  scriptures  that 
in  the  last  days  strong  delusions  shall 
be  sent  among  the  children  of  men. 
so  that,  if  possible,  even  the  very 
elect  may  be  deceived.  These  delu- 
sions are  becoming  quite  common 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Every 
once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  men  and 
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women  in  the  Territory  who  claim  to 
be  the  spirits  of  some  ancient  worth- 
ies,  or  to  be  indeed  the  Savior  come 
£^in  to  the  earth.  They  teach 
their  false  doctrines,  and,  surprising 
to  State,  there  are  even  some  members 
of  the  Church  who  accept  their  teach- 
ings.  The  result  is  that  no  small 
number  of  the  people  are  being  led 
away  by  these  deceptions,  and  are 
losing  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  capable  of  disceming  spirits  and 
detecting  the  evil  influences  which 
are  abroad  in  the  earlh.  Satan  uses 
every  possible  device  by  which  to 
deceive  the  people,  and  will  some- 
times  mix  one  falsehood  or  error  with 
a  great  amount  of  truth  in  order  to 
mislead. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related 
conceming  a  brother  of  experience 
and  quite  long  standing  in  the 
Church.  He  happened  to  be  visiting 
a  house  where  a  planchette  was  being 
worked,  and  being  encouraged  to  do 
so,  placed  his  hands  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion  upon  it  and  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions.  He  was  informed  in  reply  to 
his  inquiries  that  certain  building 
material  which  was  not  expected  for 
the  finishing  of  a  public  room  in  the 
settlement  where  he  resided,  had 
already  arrived  and  that  the  room  in 
which  it  was  to  be  used  would  be 
completed  in  time  for  a  contemplated 
gathering.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
for  this  to  be  done  in  the  short  space 
of  time  allotted.  He  was  further 
told  chat  two  certain  prominent  breth- 
ren  of  the  Church  would  be  in  attend- 
ance  at  this  gathering. 

Retuming  home  he  found  to  his 
astonishment  that  the  building  mater- 
ial had  arrived,  and  as  the  time  passed 
it  also  became  evident  that  the  room 
would  be  completed  by  the  appointed 
day.  Finding  these  answers  of  the 
planchette  were  correct  he  supposed 
that  the  remainder  would  also  prove 
true,  and  therefore  announced  to  his 
friends  that  the  two  brethren  named 
would  be  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing.  When  the  gathering  took  place, 
however,    they      were     not     there. 


Should  it  have  happened  that  these 
two  brethren  had  come,  no  doubt  the 
faith  of  the  Eider  would  have  been 
strengthened  in  this  device. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Spiritual- 
ism  grows  on  people.  They  are 
frequently  informed  of  things  which 
seem  improbable  but  which  occur  as 
promised.  They  are  told  of  secrets 
which  it  is  supposed  they  alone  know, 
and  thus  their  faith  in  such  things 
increases  until  they  reject  those 
things  which  are  not  so  demonstra- 
tive, yet  are  sure,  and  the  power  of 
which  they  have  known  for  so  many 
years. 

Satan  has  the  power  to  teil  some 
truths,  but  he  never  teils  them  with  a 
view  to  benefiting  those  with  whom 
he  communicates.  His  object  is  to 
bring  about  their  destniction,  as  this 
is  his  mission  upon  the  earth.  Even 
though  he  may  announce  some  truths 
in  his  messages,  there  is  also  decep- 
tion  close  at  band  tending  to  bring 
about  the  min  of  the  party  who  par- 
takes  ol  the  spirit. 

We  should  accept  the  admonition  of 
the  scriptures  to  try  the  various  spirits 
that  are  around  us  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  it  is  the  right  of  every 
Latter-day  Saint  to  enjoy.  Thus  if 
we  are  careful  and  continually  live  so 
near  to  the  Lord  that  we  can  receive 
answers  to  our  prayers,  we  will  not 
be  overcome  by  the  many  delusions 
of  these  latter  days,  nor  fall  into  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  which  are  laid  for 
our  feet  by  the  adversary  of  our  souls. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

JUAB   STAKE. 

The  two  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of 
Nephi  are  in  a  flourishing  condition 
this  season,  the  officers  and  members 
taking  much  interest  in  the  work, 
and  showing  a  great  desire  for  mu- 
tual  improvement. 

The  ward  meetings  are  well  at- 
tended  and  all  the  members  take 
their  parts  when  called  upon,   most 
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of  them  showing  considerable  im- 
provement  since  our  commencement 
last  September. 

The  monthly  conjoint  meetings 
have  been  very  successful,  being  well 
attended  by  the  people,  nearly  every- 
body  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  these  gatherings. 

On  February  27th  we  had  a  very 
interesting  and  instnictive  lecture 
from  Brother  J.  M.  Tanner,  who  is 
traveling  in  the  interest  of  the  Y. 
M.  M.  I.  A.  The  audience  was  a 
large  one  and  all  feit  well  repaid  for 
Coming. 

Sunday,  March  4th,  was  our  semi- 
annual  Stake  Conference.  We  had 
with  US  our  beloved  Assistant  Super- 


intendent Joseph  F.  Smith,  The  oc- 
casion  was  a  grand  one,  in  spite  of 
the  inclement  weather  föne  of  our 
worst  days  this  winter)  the  Taberna- 
cle  was  crowded  and  everyone  seem- 
ed  to  partake  of  the  good  spirit  pre- 
vailing. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  exer- 
cises,  including  some  very  excellent 
singing  by  the  Tabernacle  choir,  the 
general,  stake  and  ward  officers  were 
presented  and  unanimously  sustained 
by  the  meeting. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  was  in 
one  of  his  happiest  veins,  and  gave 
good  counsel  and  advice  in  such  an 
impressive  manner  that  it  will  be 
long  remembered  by  all  present. 


M.  I.  MANUAL.    PART  IL 

BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL. 

Lecture  15. 
exercise  of  authority. 

Subdivisions: — Proper  exercise  of 
authority  consists  in  acting  officially 
according  to  the  great  law  that  pro- 
vides  for  the  tempering  of  justice  and 
mercy. — Proper  exercise  of  authority 
is  either  creative,  directive,  protective 
or  corrective. — Authority  isstrength- 
ened  and  increased  in  effect  by  use 
or  proper  exercise. — Abuse  by 
neglect  or  unrighteous  exercise  of 
authority  leads  to  its  loss. — Domestic 
•despotism  is  as  despicable  as  public 
tyranny.  Chief  reference  Doc.  and 
Cov.  See.  121,  verses  34-46. 

NOTE — Consider  each  subdivision 
carefuUy  and  with  thorough  thought. 
Apply  the  last  to  your  own  deduc- 
tions  made  from  Observation.  Bring 
arguments.  Seek  from  reason, 
history  and  revelation,  for  evidence 
to  substantiate  each  point. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  authori- 
ty? 2.  What  relation  between 
justice  and  mercy  should  always  be 
sustained  in  the  exercise  of  authority? 
3.  Give  illustrations  of  authority 
being  (a)  creative;  (^)  directive;  (^) 


protective ;  {d  )  corrective.  — Apply 
this  passage  to  authority,  **He  that 
is  faithful  over  a  iew  things  shall  be 
made  ruler  over  many.*' — What  is 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  exercise 
unrighteous  dominion  with  the 
Priesthood? 

Lecture  16. 
comprehensiveness  of  the 

GOSPEL. 

Subdivisions: — Comprehensive  in 
its  definition  of  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  all  that  belle ve  and 
obey  it. — In  its  provision  for  the 
protection,  education,  salvation,  and 
ultimate  exaltation  of  all  that  obey 
its  conditions  or  requirements,  both 
the  Hving  and  the  dead. — For  the 
the  present  or  temporal  as  well  as 
the  etemäl  welfare,  progress,  happi- 
ness  and  increase  of  all  who  receive 
and  apply  its  principles. — Compre- 
hends  the  principles  pertaining  to  our 
entire  being,  work  and  life. — The 
way,  the  unalterable  law  by  which  all 
must  enter  to  obtain  etemal  life  or 
increase. — Simple,  practical,  pro- 
gressive, adapted  to  the  child  and 
yet  scientific,  profound  and  etemity- 
reaching  in  all  its  appHcations  and 
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relations.      Ref.    Articles   of   Faith. 
Key  to   the   Science   of  Theology. 

CONTRIBUTOR,  Vol.  X,  p.   202,   203. 

Self-review: — i.  Analyze  the  first 
Article  of  Faith.  2.  Examine  care-' 
fiilly  the  third  Article  of  Faith.  3. 
Show  that  the  Gospel  comprehends 
the  whole  life  of  man.  4.  Analyze 
the  ninth  Article  of  Faith.  5.  Show 
that  the  Gospel  is  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical. 

Lecture  17. 

DEFINITENESS    OF   THE    GOSPEL. 

Subdivisions: — The  only  means  of 
salvation,  exaltation  and  eternal  in- 
crease. — Express  and  purposeful  in 
its  design. — Fixed  and  unchangeable 
in  its  principles  and  ordinances. — 
Definite  and  unmistakable  in  its 
conditions  and  requirements. — Sacred 
and  earnest  in  its  administration. — 
Unfailing  in  its  results. — Related  and 
harmonious  in  all  its  provisions. — 
Always  and  only  legitimately  and 
efficaciously  administered  by  the 
Holy  Priesthood  with  which  it  is 
inseparably  connected. 

Ref.,  Articles  of  Faith;  Compen- 
dium;  Bible;  Book  of  Mormon;  Doc. 
andCov. ;  Pearl  of  Great  Price; 
Orson  Pratt's  Works;  Key  to  Theol- 
ogy;  CoNTRIBUTOR. 

Self-review: — i.  Give  references 
showing  there  is  no  other  means  of 
salvation  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  2.  Give  a  reference  showing 
that  the  Gospel  is  if  perfect  System  of 
life.  3.  Prove  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  Gospel.  4.  Show  that  the 
requirements  are  piain  and  unmis- 
takable. 5.  Prove  the  harmony  of 
the  Gospel  provisions,  6.  Show  by 
what  authority  the  Gospel  is  preached 
and  its  ordinances  administered. 

BIBLE— OLD  TESTAMENT, 
(  Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispensation 
Continued. ) 
Lecture  15. 
the  assyrian  captivity. 
Subdivisions: — Cause,     {a^     per- 
sistent transgression  of  the  laws  of 


God;  (^)  attempted  alliance  of  Is- 
rael.—Nature,  (a)  the  three  years' 
siege  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria;  (^)  banishment  o\  the  Israel- 
ites  to  Media  and  Persia;  (^r)  the 
repopulating-  of  the  land  by  trans- 
planting  the  Cutheans. — Result,  (a) 
burdensome  taxation  of  the  Jews; 
(^)  the  Ten  Tribes  lost  to  history. 

Time,  721  B.  C.  Ref  II  Kings, 
xvii;  Josephus,  Bk.  IX,  eh.  xiv. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  Assyrian  captivity?  2. 
Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  at 
this  time?  3.  What  was  the  probable 
length    of     the    siege    of    Samaria? 

4.  What  people  occupied  the  country 
of   the    Israelites    after    the    siege? 

5.  What  length  of  time  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  children  of  Israel 
entered  Judea  to  the  time  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  carried  into  captivity? 

Lecture  16. 

deliverance  of  the  two  tribes, 

judah  and  benjamin,  from 

the  assyrian  hosts. 

Subdivisions: — The  enormous  in- 
demntity  of  over  a  million  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  peace. — The  broken 
pledge  of  King  Sennacherib. — The 
arrogance  of  the  Assyrian  Com- 
manders.— Hezekiah's  appeal  to  the 
Lord;  (a)  by  prayer;  (^)  through 
the  Prophet  Isaiah. — The  sure  pro- 
mise  of  deliverance. — The  death 
stricken  host  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  Assyrian  be- 
siegers. Time,  700  B.  C.  Ref  11 
Kings,  chs.  xviii-xix;  Josephus,  Bk. 
X,  eh.  i. 

Self-review: — i.  What  cause  is 
given  in  the  Bible  for  the  Assyrian 
captivity?  2.  How  did  Sennacherib 
break  his  pledge?  3.  By  what  two 
methods  did  Hezekiah  appeal  to  the 
Lord?  4.  Through  whom  came  the 
sure  promise  of  deliverance?  5. 
What  is  the  relation  between  the 
arrogant  manners  of  the  Assyrian 
officers  and  the  destruction  of  thetr 
hosts? 
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LectüRE   17. 

THE    BABYLONIAN    CAPTIVITY. 

Subdivisions:  —  The  Babylon ian 
embassy;  (a)  the  royal  entertain- 
ment  by  King  Hezekiah;  (^)  spolia- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  foretold  by  Isaiah. 
— ^The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  —  The 
buming  of  the  temple  and  the  general 
pillaging. — The  Jews  made  captive 
and  carried  into  Babylon.  Time, 
about  590  B.  C.  Ref.  II  Kings 
xix-xxv;  Josephus,  book  x,  chapters 
i-x. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  Heze- 
kiah* s  object  in  showing  the  Baby- 
lonian  king  the  treasures  of  his 
palace.  2.  How  long  was  Jerusalem 
besieged  by  the  Babylonians?  3.  In 
fuUfiUment  of  what  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
were  the  Jews  carried  captive  into 
Babylon?  4.  What  two  prophets 
prophesied  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem? 5.  What  time  did  the  Baby- 
lon ian  captivity  begin  and  how  long 
did  it  continue  ? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

■{Nepkitic   Dispensation  continued,) 

Lecture  16. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  ANARCHY  AND  DE- 
FEAT  OF  THE  LAMANITE  INVADERS. 

Subdivisions: — i.  Vacancy  in  the 
judgeship  caused  by  the  death  of 
Governor  Pahoran.— The  three  politi- 
cal  parties  (a)  the  People's  party ;  {b) 
the  conservatives ;  {c)  the  anarchists. 
— The  trial  and  sentence  of  the  chief 
anarchist  Paanchi. — Assassination  of 
Governor  Pahoran  by  Kishkumen  the 
leaguer. — Election  of  Governor  Pa- 
cumeni,  fifth  judge. — Zarahemla  the 
Capital  taken  by  the  Lamanites. — 
Murder  of  Governor  Pacumeni. — Un- 
conditional  surrender  of  the  Lamanite 
forces  to  General  Moronihah. — Va- 
cancy of  the  judgeship  filled  by  the 
election  of  Helaman  the  younger, 
sixth  judge. — Origin  of  the  Gadian- 
ton  Robbers.  Time  51  B.  C.  Ref- 
erence:  Helaman  i,  ii,  Nephite  chro- 
nology  by  George  Reynolds,  CoN- 
TRIBUTOR  Vol  li,  page  139,  140. 


Self-review: — i.  In  what  respect 
was  the  education  of  Governor 
Pahoran' s  sons  defec^ive?  2.  Name 
and  describe  the  three  political  parties 
that  existed  among  the  Nephites  at 
this  time.  4.  On  what  ground  was 
Paanchi  condemned  to  death?  5. 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  Gadian- 
ton  Robbers? 

Lecture  17. 

the  twelve  years  of  peace  and 

prosperity. 

Subdivisons: — Colonies  in  North 
America;  (a)  discovery  of  the  great 
lakes;  (^b)  timberless  State  of  the 
land;  (^)  evidencesofpre-occupancy; 
(^)  cement  buildings;  {e)  timber 
culture;  (/)  rapid  resetding  of  the 
North  country;  (^)  extensive  de- 
partment  records. — Affairs  in  Zara- 
hemla; (a)  Governor  Helaman's 
equitable  administration ;  {b)  aston- 
Lshing  increase  of  the  church;  {c) 
excessive  financial  increase;  (^)  death 
of  Governor  Helaman. 

Time,  50  to  58  B.  C.  Ref  Hel- 
aman iii,  iv. 

Self-review: — i.  What  great  lakes 
are  here  referred  to?  2.  What  was 
the  condition  of  North  America  when 
colonized  by  the  Nephites?  3.  What 
evidences  of  the  pre-occupancy  of 
North  America  did  the  Nephites 
find?  4.  What  Steps  were  taken  to 
re-timber   the    land?      5.    When   is 

financial  increase  excessive? 

# 

Lecture  18. 
the  sons  of  helaman. 

Subdivisions: — Nephi'  s  retirement 
from  the  judgeship  to  preach  the 
gospel. — Their  father's  last  chaige 
unto  them. — ^Their  home  missionary 
work;  (a)  their  authority  and  pow- 
er; (^)  their  imprisonment;  (r)  their 
deliverance;  (^)  miraculous  manifes- 
tations;  (^)  conversion  of  the  Lam- 
anites; (/)  establishment  of  peace 
and  prosperity. — The  prophecy  of 
Nephi. 

Time,  31-25  B.  C.  Ref.  Hel- 
aman, V  to  xiii. 

Self-review: — i.     How    can    you 
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accotint  for  Nephi's  preferring  the 
labors  of  a  missionary  to  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  the  ohief  judge- 
ship  in  a  great  repubHc?  2.  What 
were  the  leading  features  of  Hel- 
aman's  last  Charge  to  his  sons?  3. 
What  authority  and  power  were  given 
to  the  sons  of  Helaman?  4.  How 
were  the  sons  of  Helaman  delivered 
from  prison?  5.  Give  the  main 
points  of  Nephi's  prophecy? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

{Dispensation   of  the   Meridian   of 

Times ^  conHnued.) 

Lecture  15. 

miracles  of  our  savior. 

COUKSE  I. 
Group  /. — Natural  provisions^ 

Subdivisions: — i.  Providing  wine; 
{d)  place,  Cana;  (^)  ref.  John  ii.  2. 
Draft  of  fishes;  (ä)  place,  Bethsaida; 
{b)  ref. ,  Luke  v.  3.  Draft  of  fishes 
number  two;  (a)  place,  Bethsaida; 
{hi)  ref.,  John  xxi.  4.  Feeding  the 
four  thousand;  (fl)  place,  Gennes- 
saret;  {b)  ref,   Matt,  xv,   Mark  viii. 

5.  Feeding  the  ^v^  thousand;  {a) 
place,  Bethsaida  ;  (^)  ref,  Matt, 
xiv,     Mark   vi,    Luke   ix,   John   vi. 

6.  Providing  tribute-money ;  (ä) 
place,  Capernaum  ;  (^)  ref,  Matt, 
xvii. 

Se/f-review: — i.  Relate  the  first 
miracle  above.  2.  Give  the  sub- 
stance  of  miracles  two  and  three  of 
the  lesson.  3.  Relate  miracles  four 
and  five  of  the  lecture.  4.  How 
was  money  obtained  for  the  required 
tribute?    5.  What  is  a  miracle? 

Lecture  16. 

MIRACLES    (CONTINUED). 
Group  //  —  Healin^s. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  infirm  wo- 
inan;  (a)  place,  Jerusalem;  {b)  ref, 
Luke  xiii.  2.  The  case  of  dropsy; 
{tf )  place,  Jerusalem,  {b)  ref  Luke 
xiv.  3.  The  case  of  fever;  (a) 
place,  Cana;  {b)  ref,  John  iv.  4. 
The  infirm  man;  (a)  place,  Jerusa- 
lem; {b)  ref,  John  v.  5.  The  case 
of  paralysis;  (a)  place,  Capernaum; 


{b)  ref.  Matthew  viii;  Luke  vii.  6. 
Case  of  the  ulcer;  {a)  place,  Gen- 
nessaret;  (^)  ref,  Matthew  ix;  Mark 
v;  Luke  viii.  7.  Case  of  paralysis 
(2);  (a)  place,  Capernaum;  {b)  ref, 
Matthew  ix;  Mark  ii;  Luke  viii.  8. 
Fever  case  (2);  (a)  place,  Bethsaida. 
{b)  ref,  Matthew  viii;  Mark  i;  Luke 
iv.  9.  The  withered  band;  (a) 
place,  Capernaum;  {b)  ref,  Matthew 
xii;  Mark  iii;  Luke  vi.  10.  The  ear 
of  Malchus;  {a)  place,  Gethsemane; 
{b)  ref,  Luke  xxii.  11.  The  ten 
lepers;  {a)  place,  Samaria;  {b)  ref, 
Luke  xvii.  13.  The  lame  leper;  (a) 
place,  Gennessaret;  {b)  ref,  Mat- 
thew viii;  Mark  i;  Luke  v. 

Seifreview: — i.  Give  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  first  two  miracles  men- 
tioned  in  the  lecture.  2.  How  does 
the  third  miracle  of  this  lecture  differ 
from  the  first  and  sf  cond.'*  3.  What 
special  objection  was  raised  by  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  in  miracles  one,  two 
and  four  of  this  lecture?  4.  Relate 
the  circumstances  of  miracle  five  of 
this  lecture.  5.  What  classes  of 
people  were  represented  among  those 
healed  as  mentioned  in  this  lecture? 
LECTURE  17. 

MIRACLES    (CONTINUED). 

Group  in—  The  Senses.     Giving  Sijrht,  Spee.k 
and  Hearing. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  two  blind 
men;  (a)  place,  Capernaum;  (^) 
ref,  Matt.  ix. — 2.  The  man  born 
blind;  (a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref, 
John  ix.  3.  The  blind  man;  (a) 
place,  Bethsaida;  (^)  ref,  Mark  viii. 

4.  The  deaf-mute;  (a)  place,  De- 
capolis;  {b)  ref,  Mark  viii.  5. 
Blind  Bartimaeus;  (a)  place,  Jericho; 
(^')  ref,  Matt,  xx;  Mark  x;  Luke 
xviii. 

Seif  review: — i.  Relate  the  second 
miracle  of  this  lecture.  2.  Describe 
the  case  of  giving  sight  in  miracle 
three,  this  lecture.  3.  Show  that 
the  Savior  did  not  perform  these 
miracles  to  get  honor  of  men.  4. 
Narrate  miracle  five  of  this  lecture. 

5.  Relate  a  case  of  healing  in  your 
own  experience  by  the  direct  power 
of  the  Priesthood. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
Lecture  3. 


COLONIZATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Time,  1614. 

Subdivisions  .— i.  Holland  sent 
Hudson,  an  Englishman,  with  a 
Dutch  crew  to  seek  a  passage  to 
India  via  the  Atlantic  in  1809.  2. 
Hudson  navigated  the  river  which 
bears  his  name.  3.  The  republic  of 
Holland  opened  a  trade  with  the 
Indian$  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  under  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands.  4.  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York,  founded  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  which  was  purchased  of 
the  Indians.  5.  Holland  offered 
special*  inducements  to  colonists.  6. 
England  and  France  became  jealous 
of  Holland.  7.  England  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  changed 
the  names  of  Fort  Orange  to  Albany 
and  of  New  Amsterdam  to  New 
York. 

Ref.,  History  of  United  States. 

Self-review:—i.  What  form  of 
government  was  Holland  at  the  time 

•  The  Patroons.— As  Holland  was  anxious 
to  cstablish  a  sufficient  population  in  the  prov- 
ince  to  hold  it  against  all  intruders,  it  granted  a 
Charter  intended  to  favor  emigration.  That 
charter  gave  to  any  member  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  who  should  take  or  send  out 
fifty  settlers  within  four  years.  the  right  to  a 
Lirge  amount  of  land  on  any  navigable  river  or 
bay  in  New  Netherland.  Such  a  proprietor 
was  to  receiye  the  hoporary. title  of  "Patroon," 
If  he  locAted  his  estate  on  one  bank  only  of  a 
river,  he  was  to  have  sixteen  miles  of  water 
front;  if  on  both  banks.  he  was  to  have  eight 
miles  on  each.  Inland,  he  might  extend  his 
settlement  as  far  as  he  could  occupy  the  soil  to 
advantage.  In  all  cases  he  was  toijurchase  the 
l.ind  from  the  Indians. 

The  patroon  who  began  a  settlement  agreed 
to  do  three  things:  i.  To  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  emigrant's  passage  from  Holland.  2.  To 
stock  a  £arm  for  him  on  his  estate  with  horses, 
cattle,and  all  necessary  agricultural  implements, 
at  a  small  rent  and  free  from  taxes.  To  provide 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In 
retum,  the  emigrant  bound  himself  in  many 
ways,  of  which  the  three  following  were  the 
principal  ones  :  He  agreed,  i.  To  cultivate  the 
palroon's  land  for  ten  years,  and  not  to  leave 


of  colonizing  New  York?  2.  How 
came  the  Dutch  to  settle  New  York? 
3.  What  w«s  the  Dutch  poHcy  wilh 
the  Indians?  4.  Why  did  England 
and  France  both  object  to  the  Dutch 
setiling  New  York?  5.' Why  were 
the  names  of  places  so  peremptor- 
ily  changed? 


'  *  Every  man  who  honestly  gi ves — 
not  with  a  fling,  but  with  a  sympathy, 
not  with  a  grudge,  but  with  a  glad- 
ness;  not  because  he  must,  but 
because  he  loves  to,  not  as  a  get-off, 
but  as  a  true  giving — tests  the  verac- 
ity  of  the  Christ- word,  tastes  the 
beautitude.  * ' 

To  know  rather  consists  in  open- 
ing  out  a  way  whence  the  imprisoned 
splendor  may  escape,  than  in  effect- 
ing  entry  for  a  light  supposed  to  be 
without. 

There  are  two  modes  of  establish- 
ing  our  reputation:  to  be  praised  by 
honest  men  and  to  be  abused  by 
rogues.  It  is  best,  however,  to  secure 
the  former,  because  it  will  invaribly 
be  accompanied  by  the  latter. 

it  without  permission.  a.  To  give  the  patroon 
the  first  opportunity  to  buy  any  grain  or  other 
produce  he  might  have  to  seil.  3.  To  bring  all 
disputes  aboul  property  and  rights  to  the  pa- 
troon's  court,  of  which  the  patroon  himself  was 
iudge. 

A  patroon  named  Van  Rensselaer  took  an 
estate  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Albany,  of  700.000  acres. 
Ii  pccupied  both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  extend - 
ing  iwenty-four  miles  along  the  rivt-r,  and  rcach- 
ing  thrice  that  distance  back.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  territory,  so  that  eventually  it  cm- 
braced  the  three  present  counties  of  Albany, 
Rensselaer,  and  Columbia.  The  total  area  of 
that  vast  domain  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Such  a  pro- 
prietor was  richer  than  many  a  German  prince. 
He  was  at  once  owner,  ruler  and  judge.  He 
not  only  had  a  population  of  white  settlers,  who 
were  his  servants  and  laborers.  but  he  had 
moreover  the  promise  from  the  Duch  West 
India  Company  of  as  many  negro  slaves  as  they 
could  "conveniently  provide"  him.  There  was 
no  one  to  contradict  the  patroon's  will.  He 
was  clothed  with  authority  which  even  Govemor 
Minuet  might  envy;  for  he  was  actually  monarcb 
of  all  he  survcyed. 
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THE    LESSONS   OF   A   WINDOW. 


PRELUDE. 

1t  is  now  a  year  since  the  long-to- 
be  remembered  dedication  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  since  the 
Hosanna' s  of  the  Priesthood  and 
people  were  heard  no  more  within 
those  sacred  stately  walls,  now  and 
again  the  same  intensity  of  emotion 
and  spirit  reasserts  itself  as  occasion 
provides  for  it,  without  interest  or 
expectation. 

One  of  these  memorable  occasions 
was  when  the  choir  returned  from  the 
World*  s  Fair,  having  achieved  a 
reputation  which  inspiration  only 
could  have  secured ;  in  the  concert  of 
welcome,  Brother  Easton  nepeated 
in  the  tabemacle,  that  highly  inspired 
lyric  of  **0  my  Father,  thou  that 
dwellest,*'  and  as  he  did  so  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gates  of  the  celestial 
city  were  more  than  set  ajar,  and  the 
influx  of  the  Divine  spirit  reproduced 
the  w^m  and  stränge  Sensation  oT 
proximity,  only  up  to  then  feit  in  the 
Services  of  the  dedication. 

Another  instance  occurred  lately 
when  the  same  choir  rendered  the 
stirring  and  appropriate  anthem  of 
'•Hosanna,**  foUowed  by  'The  Spirit 
of  God  like  a  fire  is  buming,*'  with 
all  the  dignity,  fire  and  force  of  its 
original  presentation  in  the  Temple, 
surely  if  the  eyes  had  been  closed  to 
exclude  surroundings  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  believe  that  there  was 
intimate  communion  with  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  and  that  Jacob' s  dream  was 
ours,  where  when  he  rested  the  hea- 
vens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the 
7  a 


ministering    angels     ascending    and 
descending  in  missionary  work. 

But  many  a  warm  thought  has 
come  and  gone  since  then  besides; 
particularly  when  we  have  been 
privileged  to  saunter  for  a  few* 
moments  within  that  edifice  where  so 
much  is  to  be  seen,  feit  and  under- 
stood;  its  varied  rooms,  its  marvel- 
ous  work,  its  wealth  of  beauty,  har- 
mony  and  Suggestion,  its  peaceful 
spirit,  and  its  very  atmosphere;  as  a 
whole  and  then  in  detail,  as  a  pro- 
voker  of  thought,  of  resolve,  of 
eflfort,  of  education,  and  progress, 
nothing  on  this  round  earth  is  so 
pregnant  with  influence  and  power  as 
is  this  marvelous  House  of  God  and 
its  associate  and  sister  houses,  now 
built  and  used  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Almost  before  the  echoes  of 
the  dedication  had  died  away,  that 
divine  order  of  personal  and  vica- 
rious  ordinance  work  for  the  living  and 
the  dead  began,  which  has  continued 
without  interruption  save  for  General 
Conference  Services;  many  a  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  amazing  mag- 
nitude  of  this  glorious  work,  which 
even  figures  fail  to  show,  yet  from 
the  day  of  initiation  (May  23,  1893, 
to  March  ist.  1894),  baptisms  for  the 
dead  have  numbered  thirty  thousand 
five  hundred;  Ordination  to  the 
Priesthood  for  the  dead,  seven  thous- 
and; endo wments  for  the  dead,  have 
been  over  eighteen  thousand;  seal- 
ings  of  husbands  to  wives  near  five 
thousand,  and  sealings  of  children  to 
parents  about  twelve  hundred;   fig- 
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ures  which  can  be  supplemented  by 
an  average  for  the  present  month,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  of 
individual  work — work  for  the  living, 
which  is  no  doubt  immense;  the 
whole  requiring  a  large  clerical  force 
for  that  record,  which  is  imperative 
and  continuous. 

The  growing  love  for  and  active 
interest  in  this  labor  of  love  among 
the  Saints,  is  phenomenal,  and  none 
probably  are  so  favored  as  to  grasp 
this  Temple  work  or  the  Temple 
itself,  as  a  sublime  and  marvelous 
whole;  the  ordinary  mind  must  come 
to  analysis — to  detail,  and  even  then 
some  apparently  insignificant  thing 
arrests  the  attention,  enlists  the  soul, 
stirs  the  heart,  draws  out  the  affec- 
tions,  and  so  from  step  to  step,  froni 
one  thing  to  another,  there  grows  a 
certain  familiarity,  connections  multi- 
ply  themselves  until  the  thinker  re- 
verts  to  the  beginning — ^to  first  prin- 
ciples  as  it  were,  until  all  others 
become  orderly,  consecutive,  syste- 
matic  and  understood.  Proceeding 
from  this  Standpoint  is  any  excuse 
in  Order,  or  need  it  be  wondered 
that  we  take  a  text  and  frame  a  dis- 
course  based  on 

THE   LESSONS   OF   A   WINDOW? 

There  are  incidents  in  general  his- 
tory,  and  incidents  of  personal  ex- 
perience,  which  are  difficult  to  ex- 
press  in  words,  and  still  more  difficult 
to*  represent  by  any  art  process 
known  to  man;  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  bas  relief  and  photography 
have  been  used  in  turn;  but  the 
highest  human  effort  at  reproduction 
which  comes  with  the  latter,  is  never 
on  time  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
any  event,  or  if  it  is,  there  is  always 
evidence  of  preparation,  effects  are 
set  and  mechanical,  the  essential 
motif  escapes,  and  so,  however  cor- 
rect  the  artist  may  become  in  de- 
tail, the  magnetic  seal,  and  his  ideal 
are  equally  at  fault  in  reproduction. 

This  is  the  poverty  of  art  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  richness,  much  is  and 
has  to  be  left  to  the  Imagination  and 


though  there  are  on  canvas,  pro- 
ductions  of  the  grand  masters  which 
are  priceless  as  to  value,  nevertheless 
the  most  truthful  and  startling  fall 
immeasurably  short;  famous  national 
pictures,  femed  historical  pictures, 
grand  imaginative  pictures,  are  all 
clouded  with  human  inability,  there 
are  restrictions  as  to  scope,  and 
depth,  detail,  color  and  character, 
all  of  which  essentially  call  for  the 
play  of  fancy  and  ideality,  whether 
the  reproduction  be  in  steel  engrav- 
ing,  photo-gravure,  chromo  or  photo 
proper. 

And  yet  pictorial  representation  is 
advancing  and  every  day  brings  it 
more  prominently  into  use;  illustrat- 
ed  papers,  magazines  and  books  are 
**the  Order  of  the  day,*'  and  from 
the  time  of  childhood  when  we  en- 
joyed  turning  over  the  pictured 
pages  of  the  old  family  Bible  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  to  this  day  when 
the  same  books  are  glorified  with 
finer  work,  or  fiUed  with  the  rugged 
boldness  and  abandon  of  *'Dore," 
or  other  masters.  each  have  a  fascina- 
tion  peculiarly  their  own. 

Mormon  history  was  pardy  im- 
bedded  in  our  youthful  fancy, 
through  two  large  lithographs,  and 
they  had  a  stränge  and  peculiar  in- 
fluence  at  the  time.  These  are  rarely 
Seen  now,  but  '*The  flight  from 
Nauvoo,*'  and  the  **Prophet's  body 
beside  the  well  at  Carthage  jail," 
had  a  fascihation  more  potent  than 
many  words.  Philo  Dibble,  Brothers 
Stevenson,  Christenfien,  and  Smith 
of  panoramic  note,  have  each  essayed 
in  turn,  this  way  to  reach  the  public 
heart. 

But  greater  than  all,  and  vastiy 
more  costly  and  artistic  are  the  later 
efforts  at  pictorial  representations  as 
found  in  our  stately  temples;  Logan 
for  instance,  where  the  gifted  Armi- 
tage  sanctified  his  pencil  and  brush 
in  the  delineation  of  sacred  theories. 
His  majestic  figure  of  Moses,  his 
grandly  idealized  conception  of  Jesus, 
and  that  great  cortiposite,  where  the 
latter  personage  manifests  Himself  to 
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^'-cient  Nephites  will  surely  al- 


(L  "l     öe  remembered  by  visitors  to 


that 


?^cred  and  restful  house. 


ä^d  ^j^  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
^    ^  ft^unding  of  the  great  latter- 


^ver  *^  ^'^  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,how- 

of.*  ^here  the  object  lessons  born 

strfjj.'^   ^re  the  most  numerous  and 

hep,.  JJ&-      It  was  a  happy  thought  to 

artjs*^i   '^c^  on  a  generous  scale  by  an 

iancj^  ^  hand,  the  two  great  historic 

^H  «?äP*^s   of  *'Adam-ondi-ahman'* 

as  tj^  ^he  Hill  Cumorah/'  identified 

^^n^^^    are  with  objective   circum- 

"'^Oi^^   ^nd  events  in  the  marvelous 

^^X  \t  was  an  Inspiration  which 
^tOUgl^t  out  in  art  glass — the  first  in 
^e  Territory — ^that  one  event  of  this 
dispensation  which  language  fails  to 
grasp.  Certainly  of  the  vast  thous- 
ands  who  traversed  at  the  dedication 
that  magnificent  room  (the  represen- 
tation  of  the  highest)  not  an  eye 
gazed  there  unmoistened  or  un- 
moved,  and  even  of  the  boys  and 
girls  by  hundreds  whose  attention 
was  called  by  the  writer,  none  failed 
to  give  that  homage  of  silence  which 
is  more  expressive  than  words. 

And  the  representation  is  wonder- 

ful,  it  is  absolutely  void  of  conven- 

tionalism,  and  unlike  any  other  at- 

tempted  manifestation  of  the  Divine, 

so  far  as  the  writer' s  rather  extended 

Observation  goes;  the  theme  was  a 

very  difficult    one    to   begin    with, 

difficult  to  suggest  and  difficult  to 

execute,   and  its  exquisite   handling 

snd  completion  was  surely  only  pos- 

sible  on  the  principle  referred  to  in 

the  case  of  Bezaleel  when  the   Ark 

^was  constructed   for  Israel  as  they 

'wandered  in  the  desert.      (See  Ex., 

xxxi. ) 

Was  it  not  an  inspiration  also 
;^hich  moved  the  donor  of  this  speak- 
^="ng  window  (Bishop  John- R.  Win- 
ker) to  thus  create  by  his  muni- 
ficent  liberality  such  an  '  'object  les- 
son"  for  the  culture  of  modern 
Israel,  and  the  bringing  home  of  a 
'"i^hty  truth  to  their  generations  for 
^§rcs  yet  to  come? 


Our  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph  taken  expressly  for  publication, 
and  our  readers  are  urged  to  give  it 
serious  study ;  it  represents  an  event 
which  on  the  historic  calendar  of  the 
earth  has  not  been  equalled  since  the 
grand  dignitaries  assembled  in  pro- 
pria  persona,  on  that  eventful  day, 
when  the  garden  of  Eden  having 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its 
keeper,  it  was  said  by  the  allwise 
and  exalted  Spokesman,  *'Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness,**  and  it  was  done. 

Controversialists  and  sceptics  may 
rail  against  the  truth  of  this  manifes- 
tation, may  deem  it.  unlikely  that 
such  an  august  Being  should  conde- 
scend  to  thus  veil  His  glory,  or  to  so 
prepare  the  faculties  of  the  boy  just 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  to 
give  this,  in  his  mentality,  the  stabil- 
ity  of  an  actual  fect;  to  be  sure,  some- 
thing  similar  (and  yet  different)  had 
occurred  by  the  river  Jordan,  in  the 
meridian  of  time,  when  as  "the  An- 
ointed  One, ' '  who  had  presented  him- 
self  to  John  for  baptism,  came  up  out 
of  the  water  a  voice  was  heard.saying, 
'  'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased;"  but  the  thinker 
sees  nothing  incongruous  in  that  or 
this,  particularly  if  it  was  fitting  that 
Deity  should  stoop  to  inaugurate 
man's  introduction  on  the  earth, does  it 
not  seem  equally  so  that  when,  in  His 
beneficence,  the  *  'dispensation  of  the 
fullness  of  times' '  was  to  be  ushered 
in,  that  Deity  again  should  manifest 
himself ;  should  prepare  his  messen- 
ger, and  reveal  anew  the  fact  that 
"The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and 
hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand?" 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
no  further  manifestation  of  these 
illustrious  personages  was  vouch- 
safed,  jointly  or  individually  to 
the  Prophet,  but  all  subsequent 
messengers  appeared  as  by  the 
commandment  and  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  simplicity 
of  the  narrative  which  includes 
this  Visitation  as  given  by  the  Pro 
phet   himself   in    maturer    years    is 
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sufficient  to  disarm  all  criticism,  just 
as  the  attempts  to  portray  so  event- 
flil,  suggestive  and  far-reaching  an 
occurrence,  should  also  silence  all 
but  words  of  approval.  Surely  none 
can  think  of  that  beautiful  spring 
moming,  the  aspirations  of  that  lad, 
or  the  astounding  results  without 
emotion;  surely  none  can  look  upon 
the  pictured  representation  without 
doing  homage  to  the  benign  yet 
dignified  and  majestic  appearance  of 
the  *'Father  of  Lights,"  and  to  the 
retiring  subservient  modesty  of  '*His 
only  Begotten."  Surely  none  can 
look  upon  the  rapt  expression  on  the 
Prophet' s  face,  its  transcendent  yet 
satisfied  surprise  without  an  inward 
testimony  of  its  truth!  Does  it  not 
seem  to  suggest  that  expectancy  had 
over-reached  itself,  until  the  natural 
man  was  giving  way?  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  being  of  the 
simple  lad  was  so  overpowered  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him 
to  teil  "whether  he  was  in  or  out  of 
the  body ;' '  whether  through  the  bud- 
ding  trees  where  he  had  first  beheld 
the  descent  of  that  pillared  light, 
(which,  preceded,  then  surrounded 
"The  Glorified  Ones,"  until  they 
stood  near  him,  yet  a  little  above  the 
earth)  he  had  not  been  wafted  to  the 
corridors  of  the  celestial  city,  he  only 
artlessly  says,  that  **when  he  came  to 
himself,  he  was  lying  on  his  back 
gazing  into  the  heavens!"  The 
woods,  the  verdure,  the  face  of  the 
Coming  Prophet,  even  his  open  band 
partakes  of  that  radiant  illumination 
— which  Strange  to  earth — makes  as 
it  were  a  shadow  of  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  more  the  eye  lingers  the 
greater  becomes  the  fascination,  until 
absorbed,  the  curtain  of  the  past  rolls 
up,  and  you  feel  yourself  in  sympathy 
with  and  in  proximity  to,  the  scenery 
and  circumstance  of  over  seventy 
years  ago! 

Here  was  the  initial  point  of  his- 
tory  as  to  this  great  dispensation ; 
there  was  planted  that  seedcorn  in 
Divine  purpose  on  earthly  soil  which 
has  exhibited  itself  in  a  teeming  har- 


vest,  part  of  which  consisted  of  that 
continuous  procession  of  living  souls 
who  for  so  many  days  during  the 
dedication,  moved  through  and  list- 
ened  to  the  inspirational  teaching 
given  in  that  sacred  edifice,  tili  there 
was  numbered  of  professing  and  par- 
ticipating  Israel  over  seventy  thou- 
sand  persons! 

Yes!  Art  hath  indeed  its  mission, 
and  there  is  no  field  so  suggestive  of 
magnificent  promise  as  is  the  prolific 
history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints;  in  that  will  be 
yet  found  inspiration  for  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor,  for  the  poet  and  the 
dramatist,  for  the  orator  and  the 
historian;  from  canvas  and  marble, 
from  the  platform  and  the  stage,  by 
music  and  eloquence,  men  of  mighty 
mentality  and  great  spiritual  power 
will  yet  electrify  humanity  into  a 
more  complete  understanding  and 
better  appreciation  of  those  special 
features  which  embody  the  past,  pre- 
sent  and  future  of  all  believers  and 
participators  in  the  same! 

It  was  graphically  said,  that  there 
are  those  who  ' '  find  sermons  in 
stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
and  good  in  everything;"  so  we  pre- 
sume  to  take  lessons  from  this  win- 
dow,  a  lesson  of  beauty,  a  lesson  of 
faith,  a  lesson  as  to  the  value  of 
prayer,  and  countless  lessons  which 
grow  from  these,  in  connection  with 
the  Gospel.  There  is  a  grand  lesson 
also,  not  with  it  simply  as  a  picture 
or  as  being  inside  the  four  great 
walls  of  a  mighty  building.  These 
walls  are  the  outer  protection  of '  'the 
inner  sanctuary" — it  is  *'the  house 
of  God."  A  temple  for  religious 
ordinance  and  blessing ;  created, 
sanctified,  glorified  by  the  labor  and 
sacrifice  of  a  devoted  people ;  its  har- 
monies  and  appointments  are  sugges- 
tive, embiematical  and  divine;  its 
graded  rooms  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  human  existence;  its  ceremonial 
brings  man  en  rapport  with  the  God- 
head ;  there  are  gradual  developments 
and  links  revealed;  there  is  promise 
and  Priest hood,   there  is  order  and 
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^auty  and  grandeur,  Suggestion  and 
•J'g^iiificance  all  through;  and  though 
^or  the  time  being,  for  satisfactory 
reasons,  part  of  the  appropriate 
^'i^ndeur  is  veiled,  and  as  yet  un- 
"^^.  doubtless  a  time  will  come 
*nen  that  graduated  splendor  which 


cuiin 
will 


'nates  as  principle  ever  indicates, 
be    as  fuUy  utilized  as  it  is  now 
wnderstood  in  theory  and  proclaimed 


in  words !  The  lesson  of  life  and  be- 
ing will  then  be  more  surely  rounded 
and  complete;  ornamentation,  decor- 
ation,  furnishing  will  assume  rnore  of 
the  air  of  reality,  and  those  who 
enter  therein  will  more  warmly  and 
feelingly  exclaim,  "Surely  this  is 
none  other  than  the  house  of  God," 
and  the  duplicate  of  heaven  ! 

H.    IV.  Naisbitt. 


LA   GIRONDE. 

A   STORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


) 


•t^is 


CHAPTER   X. 
qJ«  ^  Uberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
An  *^^^t>ng  life  »^  lustre  and  perfiimc; 
^  ^Vc  arc  weeds  without  it. 

Cowper. 

rk.\T5G  Louis  XVI.  had  been  on 
tV^e  tbrone  of  France  nearly  fifteen 
years.  He  had  tried  to  do  his  duty 
by  the  people.  Devoid  of  the  vices 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  perfectly  honest 
in  his  intentions,  he  had  soon  won 
the  love  of  his  *  people.  They  had 
great  hope  for  him,  and  for  a  time 
this  confidence  had  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial  influence.  Patriotism  became 
marked,  and  the  business  Stagnation 
was  somewhat  relieved. 

The  king  possessed  a  mind 
strangely  made  up  of  weakness  and 
obstinacy.  At  this  critical  period  of 
France' s  history,  a  king  was  required 
of  Stahle  character  and  magnetic 
Personality;  a  man  who  could  stand 
firm  while  seeming  to  yield.  Louis 
XVL  was  not  possessed  of  strength 
of  character,  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  yielded  while  seeming  to 
stand  firm.  He  clung  with  blind 
tenacity  to  the  royal  prerogatives, 
while  in  response  to  the  pressing  de- 
mands  of  the  common  people,  he 
was  willing,  but  did  not  seem  able, 
to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. 

In  these  matters,  however,  he  had 
no  great  independence,  but  seemed 
to  bow  in  Submission  to  his  queen, 
the    beautiful    Marie    Antoinette,    a 


princess  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Being  of  foreign  birth,  she  neither 
understood  the  temper  nor  appreci- 
ated  the  prejudices  of  the  French. 
She  was  of  frivolous  disposition,  and 
restive  under  restraint — ^as  obstinate 
and  pettish  as  a  child.  She  laughed 
in  her  flippant  way  at  customs  and 
matters  which  the  French  people 
had  always  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
her  extravagance  was  a  matter  of  in- 
dignant  remark  throughout  France. 
Her  light-heartedness  was  regarded 
as  offensive  boldness,  her  child-like 
coquetry,  vice  and  immoral  ity. 

Her  influence  over  the  king  was 
as  unfortunate  as  it  was  absolute. 
Ministers  and  advisers  must  be  dis- 
missed  and  others  engaged,  not 
through  competency  or  incompeten- 
cy,  but  on  account  of  her  w^him. 
She  urged  her  husband  to  resist  all 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  nobility  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  and  viewed  the  common 
people  with  contempt  and  loathing. 

The  ministers  employed  by  the 
king  to  assist  him  in  ruling  the  peo- 
ple, had  attempted  in  vain  to  stem 
the  tide  of  national  bankruptcy,  and 
since  success  in  this  effort  could  be 
attained  only  by  the  partial  or  entire 
abolition  of  the  old  feudal  privileges, 
those  ministers  who  seemed  willing 
to  go  to  such  a  length  were  removed 
by  the  king  upon  the  demand  of  the 
nobility.  Others  had  shown  them- 
selves  entirely  incompetent  for   the 
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work,  and  the  result  was  that  Louis 
found  himself  without  funds  and 
without  the  support  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  extremity  there  was  but  one 
course  open  to  him,  the  calling  of 
the  States  General.  Accordingly, 
August  8th,  1788,  he  issued  a  formal 
call  for  the  elections  to  be  held,  pre- 
paratory  to  the  assembly  of  the  legis- 
lative body  in  the  following  spring. 

This  proclamation  was  received 
with  rejoicing  in  all  parts  of  France, 
and  from  many  of  the  large  cities 
and  populous  districts,  representatives 
were  sent  to  Versailles  to  demand  of 
the  king  an  increased  representation 
in  the  Coming  assembly.  Vivian 
Duruy  was  the  delegate  from  La 
Brede. 

Waiting  until  the  delegates  trom 
other  parts  of  France  had  gath- 
ered  at  Paris,  Vivian  did  not  reach 
that  city  until  the  early  part  of 
December,  1788.  Everything  was 
new  and  stränge  to  him:  the  narrow 
streets,  winding  in  tortuous  mazes 
and  lined  with  high,  overhanging, 
quaint  buildings;  the  contrast  be- 
tween  the  hovels  of  the  poor  and  the 
residences  of  the  wealthy;  thesplen- 
dor  and  magnificence  of  the  public 
buildings;  but  above  all  these,  the 
character  of  the  people  he  met  upon 
the  streets.  They  seemed  the  incar- 
nation  of  want  and  despair.  He  had 
Seen  misery  in  his  own  litüe  village, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  think  it 
so  widespread  as  the  appearance  of 
the  people  assembled  in  Paris  indi- 
cated.  They  were  gaunt,  half-fam- 
ished,  and  apparenüy  entire  strangers 
to  cleanliness;  and  as  for  Godliness, 
its  next-door  neighbor,  what  starving 
m  \n  ever  did  possess  much  of  that? 

Our  spirits  are  so  closely  related 
to  the  houses  they  inhabit,  that  with 
the  weakening  of  their  tenement 
through  want,  they  appear  (but  it  is 
only  an  appearance)  to  shrivel  and 
wither  away,  and  lose  their  pristine 
piety.  The  most  righteous  man, 
sceing  himself  and  his  family  starving 
through  no  fault  of  his,  may  forget 
his  obligations  to  God  and  to  man, 


and   consider  himself  an   enemy  to 
both. 

So  it  seemed  with  the  people  whom 
Vivian  met  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
They  surged  restlessly  and  discon- 
tentedly  in  all  directions,  being  led 
by  hope  of  succor  and  by  extemal 
excitement.  They  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  the  rieh,  and  the  constant 
cry  of  "Bread!  bread!"  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  noblemen.  Their  piti- 
able  plight  was  due,  in  addition  to 
the  causes  already  enumerated,  to  a 
heavy  hail  storm  which  had  swept 
over  the  country  in  the  July  previous, 
destroying  the  crops  of  a  large 
portion  of  France. 

Vivian  proceeded  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed  for  his  stay.  There  he 
thought  of  the  sights  he  had  wit- 
nessed,  until  his  heart  was  sick,  and 
he  feit  that  upon  the  thoughtful  and 
conservative  rested  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  about  a  reform  of  these 
discouraging  conditions.  He  had 
heard  of  discontent,  demands,  pro- 
tests — all  the  different  means  where- 
by  the  equality  of  all  classes  was  to 
be  brought  about,  but  he  had  not 
been  prepared  for  brawls  and  riots 
which  he  feit  sure  were  coming  now. 
Pamphlet  after  pamphlet  had  been 
issued  and  directed  to  the  king,  with 
the  demand  for  equal  representation, 
but  Vivian  did  not  think  that  these 
demands  were  to  be  enforced  by 
anarchy  and  murder. 

As  Vivian  lay  on  his  bed  one  night, 
thinking  of  these  things,  he  was 
Startled  by  a.  stränge  confusion. 
Hastily  arising  and  dressing  himself 
he  went  into  the  street.  The  flicker- 
ing  light  of  a  hundred  torches  illuni- 
ined  the  scene,  revealing  a  sea  of 
eager,  threatening  faces.  Gaunt  and 
haggard,  showing  unmistakable  signs 
of  long  and  continuous  fasting,  verg- 
ing on  starvation,  they  needed  not 
their  expression  of  anger  and  malic- 
ious  hatred  to  give  them  an  appear- 
ance of  fiendishness. 

The  crowd  surged  along  the  streel, 
all  bent  upon  reaching  a  common 
point.     As  they  slowly  filed  between 
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the  overhanging  houses  an  angry  cry 
arose  of  "Bread  !  bread  !  The  king 
has  thrown  to  his  dogs  the  food  we 
have  provided,  while  we  are  starving. 
Bread  !    Bread!" 

"Death  to  the  nobles!"  they  cried 
again,  and  the  shout  extended  into  a 
roar  which  swelled  and  sank  at  inter- 
vals,  while  the  torches  were  tossed 
about  in  wild  disregard  of  the  safety 
of  the  slight,  wooden  liouses. 

Almost  mechanically  Vivian  placed 

himself  in  the  front  rank  of  the  mob, 

though  at  heart  he  did  not  sympathize 

with  their  tumultuous  demonstrations. 

They  passed  through  a  squalid  por- 

tion  of  the  city,  a  section  occupied 

by  people  nearly  as  poverty-stricken 

and  miserable  as  themselves,  and  the 

number  of  the  mob   constantiy  in- 

creased.     These  poor  dwellings  they 

did  not  molest,  for  instinctively  they 

thought   them   emblematical   of  the 

rights  of  the  poor.     Soon,  however, 

theyreached  the  aristocratic  portion, 

where  magnificent  houses  reared  their 

marble  fronts,  with  lights  and  sounds 

of  mirth    and    feasting.       Here   the 

demonstrations  of  the  mob  became 

more  violent,  and  the  shout,  **Death 

to  the   nobles!"  was  more  emphatic 

and  vindictive.     Alarmed  at  the  un- 

wonted  and  terrible  noise,  the  inmates 

of  these    houses   watched,    most   of 

them  in   mute  astonishment  and  ter- 

ror,  the  famished  crowd. 

While  extreme  fear  was  inspired 
in  the  hearts  of  nearly  all  the  nobility 
thus  rudely  disturbed  in  their  various 
enjoyments,  a  crowd  of  young  de- 
bauchees,  with  their  female  compan- 
ions,  heated  with  wine,  called  at  the 
frenzied  mob  in  ribald  tones,  "The 
Sans  culottes!  the  sans  culottes!  You 
would  be  the  rulers  of  France!  You 
are  fit  only  to  scare  the  crows  of 
&mine  from  the  fields  where  our  com 
grows.  Go  back  to  your  dens,  and 
there  live  the  lives  to  which  you  were 
born.  The  sans  culottes  have  no 
Tvght  in  Paris,  the  city  of  the 
nobility!" 

To  these  insulting  taunts  the  rab- 
ble  replied  with  indignant  shouts  of 


"Down  with  the  nobles!  To  death 
with  them!"  They  charged  upon 
the  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  the  inmates,  who  had  stepped  to 
the  doors  to  see  the  mob,  hastily 
retreated  and  barred  the  entrances. 
Vivian  fuUy  realized  the  danger 
which  must  necessarily  result  from 
such  an  attack,  but  he  was  so  fired 
with  the  zeal  inspired  by  his  own 
wrongs,  and  the  passion  and  excite- 
ment  of  the  moment,  that  he  joined 
in  the  onward  rush,  leading  a  body 
of  his  companions  to  the  house  from 
whence  the  chief  insults  had  come. 
There  was  no  chance  for  the  people 
to  escape.  They  ran  into  the  house 
but  were  immediately  overtaken  by 
the  frenzied  crowd.  The  men  re- 
sisted  fiercely,  but  vainly.  With  one 
exception,  the  women  seemed  hard- 
ened,  and  indifferent  to  their  fate. 
She,  apparendy  less  brutalized  by 
life  in  the  house  of  infemy,  feil  upon 
her  knees  and  implored  the  mercy  of 
the  senseless  mob.  Already  the 
work  of  death  had  been  performed 
upon  the  others,  and  she  seemed 
about  to  fall  a  victim,  in  spite  of  her 
pleadings,  when  Vivian  interposed 
for  her. 

"She  asks  for  mercy,"  he  cried. 
"Let  her  live  to  repent  of  her  sins!" 

"Let  her  die  to  atone  for  them!" 
was  the  answer. 

Vivian  was  determined  that  no 
violence  should  be  done  to  one  whom 
there  was  a  chance  to  save  from 
degradation.  As  one  assailant  ap- 
proached  the  girl,  he  was  promptly 
felled  to  the  floor.  Another  and 
another  foUowed,  and  the  rest  hesi- 
tated  for  a  moment.  Vivian  took 
advantage  of  the  pause  by  seizing 
the  girl  and  darting  through  a  dark 
passage.  Though  eagerly  pursued, 
he  managed  to  evade  the  ruffians, 
and  they  soon  deserted  the  house  in 
quest  of  other  victims. 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  preser- 
ver!"  murmured  the  grateful  girl. 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Vivian 
turned  away  and  walked  into  the 
Street.      "Heaven!"  moaned  the  girl 
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in  agony.  **M.ust  I  ever  be  loathed 
and  treated  with  contempt?  Is  one 
misstep  forever  fatal?"  In  her  grief 
she  threw  herseif  upon  the  floor,  and 
sobbed. 

When  her  grief  was  assuaged  she 
became  conscious  of  a  small  object 
lying  beneath  her  hand.  She  picked 
it  up  and  found  it  to  be  a  small  visit- 
ing  Card.  A  glaring  light  shone 
through  the  window  facing  the  street, 
and  enabled  her  to  see  the  inscription 

ViVIAN   DURUY, 

137  Rue  Revcre. 

She  pressed  the  card  to  her  lips  and 
hid  it  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  She 
stepped  to  the  door.  Banks  and 
pinnacles  and  walls  of  flame  shot  up 
from  the  buildings  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  The  maddened 
mob  had  accomplished  one  of  its 
objects.  Scores  of  wretches  impris- 
oned  in  the  buming  buildings, 
shrieked  for  the  assistance  which  was 
not  to  be  given  them.  The  cries  of 
these  and  the  crash  of  the  falling  build- 
ings, added  to  the  roaring  and  the 
crackling  of  the  flames,  Struck  terror 
to  her  heart.  She  ran  into  the  street 
and  traversed  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  to  view  the  conflagration. 
Anxiously  she  pressed  upon  her  way, 
peering  into  the  faces  of  the  people. 

At  length  she  saw  Vivian  and 
recognized  him.  She  paused  in  her 
hurried  walk,  keeping  just  out  of  his 
sight,  though  his  every  motion  was 
visible  to  her.  He  was  mingling  with 
the  anarchistSjwho  were  callingdown 
curses  upon  their  hapless  victims. 
"The  dupes  and  peers  fall  before  the 
power  of  the  people,"  was  the  taunt- 
ing  cry.  '  'Their  ruin  is  the  salvation 
of  France,"  was  its  echo. 

Vivian  walked  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  all  that  night.  Wherever  he 
turned,  he  saw  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  in  flames,  and  heard  the 
anarchistic  cries  of  the  marauders, 
'*There  is  no  law  to  govem  us,  the 
sovereigns  of  France.  The  triumph 
of  the  usurpers  is  past." 

He  feit  heartsick  at  the  thought  of 


anarchy.  He  feared  that  the  un- 
reasoning  passions  of  the  populace 
would  overtum  the  plans  and  destroy 
the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  not 
only  to  be  their  own  masters,  but  to 
rule  France  according  to  law. 

As  he  passed  toward  his  lodgings 
he  was  followed,  always  at  a  safe 
distance,  by  the  girl  he  had  saved 
from  death,  now  forgotten  by  him. 
She  watched  him  as  he  turned  from 
street  to  street  until  he  entered  the 
Rue  Revere,  and  passed  into  his 
lodgings. 

"It  is  Vivian  Duruy,"  she  mur- 
mured,  "Vivian  Duruy!"  She  re- 
peated  the  name  several  times  in  a 
reverential  tone,  and  then  found  her 
own  place  of  rest  upon  the  curb 
stone. 

Vivian  had  seen  enough  of  Paris. 
He  had  already  presented  several 
petitions  to  the  king,  and  the  one  he 
had  intended  submitting  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  more  persuasive 
riots  of  that  night.  He  therefore 
determined  to  return  immediately  to 
his  home.  Two  hours  after  the  sun 
arose,  he  packed  his  few  belongings 
and  descended  the  stairs.  As  he 
reached  the  street,  he  saw  a  girl, 
shivering  with  cold  and  looking  at 
him  with  breathless  eagerness.  As 
he  approached  her,  she  caught  his 
hand.  He  drew  it  from  her  and 
threw  her  a  piece  of  silver. 

"It  is  not  money  I  want,  Mon- 
sieur, ' '  she  Said  in  a  pleading  tone. 
"I  am  she  whom  you  saved  from 
death  last  night.  I  have  come  to 
thank  you." 

"No  thanks  are  due  me  for  so 
slight  a  Service, ' '  he  replied.  Then 
observing  that  she  misconstrued  his 
meaning,  he  asked,  "What  is  your 
name,  girl?" 

"Marie  Latour,"  she  answered. 
"Can  I  render  you  assistance?  Be- 
lieve  me,  I  wish  to  repay  you  for 
your  goodness.  I  know  the  city:  if 
you  are  to  be  here  long — ' ' 

"I  shall  not  remain  long,"  said 
Vivian  with  some  impatience.  "I 
am  glad  to  have  served  you.     Let 
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that  suffice.      Further  acquaintance 
between  us  is  impossible." 

"You  are  thinking  of  my  past 
life— " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am.  Leave  it.  Devote 
yourself  to  worthy  acts.  Live  as  God 
intended  you  to  live.     Farewell!" 

He  turaed  away.  He  saw  not  her 
lock  of  pain,  caused  by  his  cold  and 
severe  words. 

'  'Farewell !  God  bless  you !' '  were 
her  only  words  as  he  passed  down 
the  Street.  She.  stood  at  the  door, 
weeping. 

***** 

The  petitions  of  the  people,  no 
less  than  their  deeds  of  violence 
during  the  winter  of  1788-9,  had 
their  effect  upon  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  Before  the  opening  of 
spring,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  States  General  would  meet 
in  May,  1789,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  commons,  as  those 
from  whom  revenue  must  come, 
should  be  as  numerous  as  both  the 
other  Orders. 

Crowds  assembled  in  the  various 
departments,  and  the  election  of 
representatives  of  the  Hers  etat  be- 
gan.  The  province  of  Guienne 
elected  its  delegates  with  consider- 
able  trouble.  No  one  was  elected 
from  the  little  village  of  La  Brede, 
but  Vivian  was  appointed  by  the 
people  residing  there  to  accompany 
the  deputies  to  Versailles  and  render 
all  assistance  in  his  power. 

Accordingly,  on  May  i,  1789,  he 
found  himself  again  in  Paris.  He 
sought  his  old  lodgings,  and  deter- 
mined  to  watch  with  dosest  scrutiny 
the  progress  of  events.  On  May 
5,  he  went  to  Versailles.  He  walked 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people 
\n  the  parade  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded  the  assemblage  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

He  saw  with  indignation  that  the 
representatives  of  the  commons  were 
subjected  to  every  form  of  petty 
tyranny  and  disrespect,  not  being 
permitted  to  enter  at  the  same  door 
with  the  other  deputies. 


The  demand  being  made  that  the 
three  orders  should  meet  in  separate 
rooms,  there  was  an  indignant  pro- 
test.  For  weeks  the  quarrel  lasted, 
and  no  work  was  done.  At  length 
the  two  Upper  orders  repaired  ta 
their  respective  rooms  for  delibera- 
tion ;  the  third  estate  remained  in  the 
room  of  general  assembly. 

"We  have  the  right  to  legislate 
for  France,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
deputies.  *'We  are  the  National 
Assembly!" 

**The  National  Assembly!"  became 
the  general  cry,  and  the  name  was 
adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

As  Vivian  stood  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  on  June  23, 
an  emissary  of  the  king  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  demanded  that  the  as- 
sembly repair  to  its  own  room.  The 
members  arose  in  anger.  One  of 
their  number  shouted,  "Go  and  teil 
those  who  sent  you,  that  we  are  here 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that 
we  shall  not  budge  save  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet!" 

For  their  boldness  they  were  ^hut 
out  of  the  royal  palace.  They  as- 
sembled, first  in  a  tennis  court,  and 
then  in  a  church,  and  vowed  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  prepared  a 
Constitution  for  France.  They  in- 
vited  the  other  orders  to  join  them, 
and  the  invitation,  after  some  hesita- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  was 
accepted.  The  legislative  family  was 
complete.  Laertes. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 

THE  COURIER  OF  THE  CZAR. 

Last  year  Mr.  G.  A.  Purbeck, 
senior  member  of  an  important 
financial  firm  in  New  York,  was  so- 
licited  by  a  Russian  countess  to  visit 
her  estates  in  far-off  Siberia,  exam- 
ine  some  gold  mines  which  are  lo- 
cated  upon  her  property,  and  report 
concerning  the  workings  of  the  same. 
The  gentleman  did  not  desire  to  un- 
dertake  the  labor,  and  consequently 
placed  his  remuneration  at  the  high 
figure  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  expectation  that  his  proposi- 
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tion  would  be  prompdy  rejected. 
The  lady,  however,  to  his  astonish- 
ment,  and  somewhat  to  his  regret, 
immediately  accepted  his  oflfer  and 
called  him  to  Russia  for  personal 
consultation.  He  responded  to  the 
summons  and,  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions,  was  about  to  depart,  when  a 
niaid  was  called,  and  acting  under 
instructions  of  her  mistress,  prepared 
a  secret  pocket  within  his  vest.  The 
countess  then  handed  him  a  docu- 
ment  embellished  with  large  seals, 
with  the  remark:  **Should  you  ever 
be  in  trouble,  or  unable  to  success- 
fully  prosecute  your  labors,  you  have 
only  to  show  this  document  and  it 
will  döubdess  bring  you  assistance. ' ' 
Mr.  Purbeck  proceeded  on  his 
joumey  and  for  some  days  made  sat- 
isfactory  progress.  Arrivine  at  one 
of  the  small  Settlements  within  the 
Siberian  borders,  he  found  some  dif- 
ficulty,  however,  in  procuring  trans- 
portation.  His  time  being  valuable, 
he  regretted  the  delay,  but  finally 
bethought  himself  of  the  document 
which  was  concealed  on  his  person, 
and  produced  it  for  the  examination 
of  the  Russian  officials.  No  sooner 
had  they  scrutinized  it  than  they 
were  profuse  in  their  apologies  for 
the  delay,  and  appeared  extremely 
anxious  that  every  facility  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  journey  should  be  af- 
forded  him.  A  commercial  traveler 
who  just  happened  along  with  a  good 
team  had  his  animals  taken  Irom  him, 
and  they  were  attached  to  a  vehicle 
of  Mr.  Purbeck,  who  proceeded  on 
his  journey.  At  every  point  along 
the  road  the  same  careful  attention 
was  paid  to  his  wants.  In  one  .set- 
tlement  the  govemor,  surrounded  by 
a  squad  of  Russian  troops,  greeted 
him  on  his  arrival.  At  this  place  he 
was  invited  to  attend  a  ball  in  the 
evening,  but  not  being  provided  with 


suitable  clothing  tor  such  an  occasion, 
he  tried  to  excuse  himself.  The  gov- 
emor, however,  provided  him  with  all 
that  was  needed  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Purbeck  could  not  understand 
the  cause  of  all  these  attentions,  but 
after  some  manceuvering  succeeded 
in  finding  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  private  secretary  of  the  governor 
conceming  the  matter,  and  leamed 
to  his  astonishment  that  the  paper 
which  he  carried,  Mr.  Purbeck  being 
himself  unable  to  read  the  Russian 
language,  contained  the  autograph 
of  the  Czar,  and  gave  the  bearer  the 
same  privileges  which  a  special  Cour- 
ier of  his  majesty  would  enjoy. 
Hence  the  obsequiousness  and  dili- 
gent  attention  of  all  the  officials 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Purbeck  in  due  time  arrived 
at  his  destination  and  made  exami- 
nations  of  the  gold  mines  belonging 
to  the  Countess,  as  abo  some  mines 
of  a  similar  character  belonging  to 
her  sister  on  a  neighboring  estate. 
He  found  the  business  of  these 
mines  very  much  neglected  and  mis- 
managed,  and  made  his  report  ac- 
cordingly.  This  gentleman's  «visit 
gave  him  new  and  more  fevorable 
views  conceming  the  great  Siberian 
land  of  exile.  He  states  that  if 
transportation  facilities  were  provided 
in  that  great  empire,  sufficient  gold 
could  be  mined  to  make  this  precious 
metal  as  much  of  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
kets  of  the  world  as  silver  now  is. 
He  also  says  that  the  geographical 
condition  and  resources  of  that  great 
country  are  but  little  kriown.  Many 
of  its  large  Valleys  and  plains  remind 
him  gready  of  America,  and  he 
believes  that  if  Siberia  were  once 
opened  to  civilization  and  placed 
under  proper  govemment,  it  would 
be  wonderful  in  both  its  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources.  Mozo. 


WHAT    AM   I    FIT    FÜR? 


There  are  few  men  who  will  not 
readily  grant,  as  they  look  back  on 
their  past  history,  that  the  choice  of 


a  trade  or  profession  was  one  of  the 
severest  ordeals  of  their  lives,  and  in 
the   issue  of  which   they  have    had 
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either  usually  to  thank  some  good 
foitune,  or  to  entertain  some  bitter 
regrets.  It  is  better  that  a  youth 
should  consider  well,  even  though  not 
fiilly  able  to  solve  this  question  for 
himself,  than  to  have  it  thrust  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  * '  What  in  the  world 
art  thou  fit  for?**  The  selection  of 
the  profession  or  business  to  which 
one's  life  is  to  be  devoted,  is  notonly 
a  grave,  but  in  most  cases  a  difficult 
task.  The  choice  of  a  wife,  for  in- 
stance,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  is  nothing  to  it.  In  that 
delicate  matter,  young  men  have 
mighty  helpers  in  the  fair  sex  them- 
selves,  but  in  this  critical  task  of  a 
choice  of  a  trade  or  profession,  there 
is  no  mighty  helper;  we  must  in  this 
matter  help  ourselves,  and  of  the 
importance  of  a  right  choice  it  is  im- 
possible  to  speak  in  too  stn»ng  terms: 
on  a  right  choice  depends  the  success 
of  a  whole  life. 

Nobody  wants  you,  young  man, 
if  you  have  never  asked  yourself, 
"What  am  I  fit  for?**  This  is  the 
terrible  rock  in  the  way.  Half  a 
dozen  young  girls  would  gladly  have 
you  for  a  husband  as  soon  as  you  can 
do  anything  for  yourself  and  one  of 
them,  but  in  the  secular  concems  of 
life-occupation  there  is  nobody.  who 
cannot  do  well  enough  without  you. 
The  best  help  in  this  direction  must 
come  from  oneself  in  serious  investi- 
gation  and  repeated  trials  of  ene's 
fitness.  Many  choose  a  profession 
without  due  consideration,  only  to 
have  to  break  it  off  in  haste,  or  re- 
pent  at  leisure.  An  agriculturist — 
the  first  occupation  of  civilized  man — 
has  special  need  of  more  varied 
faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties, 
than  probably  devolves  on  any  per- 
son  pursuing  a  more  strictly  subdi- 
v^ided  branch  of  industry.  In  the 
care  of  his  live  stock  he  must  have 
a  little  at  least  of  the  physician  in 
him.  In  his  crops,  seeds,  and  judg- 
ment  of  soil,  he  must  be  observant  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  that  extent 
be  a  man  of  science.  He  also  needs 
to   be  a  good  marketer.      He   has 


much  to  buy  and  seil,  and  must  have 
the  shrewdness  of  obtaining  value  for 
value,  which  forms  the  special  function 
of  the  merchant.  In  the  regulation 
of  his  ditches  and  fences,  and  in  the 
utilizing  of  his  water  courses,  there  is 
room  in  him  even  for  a  large  spiee  of 
the  civil  engineer.  A  merchant 
needs  larger  Stores  of  information, 
and  should  be  master  of  some  special 
studies,  such  as  figures,  finance,  and 
the  laws  of  exchange.  The  merchant 
is  essentially  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
he  requires  the  active  powers,  the 
keen  and  observing  spirit  of  that 
character,  together  with  the  habits  of 
the  strictest  punctuality  ^pd  method 
in  his  own  affairs.  He  is  ever  in 
contact  with  knaveries,  with  errors  of 
account,  and  the  constant  strife  of 
pecuniary  interests — though  not  more 
than  the  profession  of  law  entails. 
A  lawyer  requires  closer  study  and 
more  intellectual  subtlety  and  force 
than  the  merchant,  but  both  alike 
have  to  encounter  the  hard  and  sharp- 
dealing  of  the  world. 

The  choice  of  middle-class  youths, 
those  of  limited  means,  apart  ft*om 
agriculture  and  a  few  government 
positions,  is'between  commerce  and 
the  learned  professions.  If  it  were 
to  be  asked  on  which  of  these  di- 
verging  streams  it  were  more  eligible 
to  embark — the  youth  being  well 
qualified  for  either — one  would  cer- 
tainlysay,  the  leamed  profession.  It 
has  not  orily  a  higher  social  standing, 
just  because  it  is  more  directly  so- 
cial in  its  ministration,  but  its  future 
is  more  secure  of  reward  in  modest 
competence  and  general  respect  than 
the  gaudy  lives  of  merchandising, 
with  its  fierce  passions  of  gain, 
gnawing  envies,  and  deep  hazards, 
usually  afford.  A  professional  man, 
whether  doctor,  lawyer  or  divine,  if 
capable  and  moral,  can  seldom  be 
without  money-earning  power,  never 
without  a  band  and  brain  to  help  in 
Society,  and  so  never  be  a  castaway; 
but  a  bankrupt  * 'merchant  prince*'  is 
not  only  a  frequent  phenomenon, 
but  is  the  most  pitiable  object  under 
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the  sun.  The  professions,  however, 
offer  but  a  limited  field  of  employ- 
ment — might  soon  be  overstocked, 
if  not  already — ^and  in  this  respect 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
great  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
World.  Mercantile  life  will  continue, 
of  necessity,  to  absorb  a  great  num- 
ber  of  young  men,  who  might  be 
well  fitted  for  a  learned  profession, 
but  it  is  well  to  consider  the  distinc- 
tive  qualifications  necessary  for  com- 
mercial  business  and  the  several  pro- 
fessions. 

It  is  a  Singular  and  objectionable 
characteristic  of  our  time  that 
**trades*'  afe  less  in  repute  than  they 
used  to  be  amongst  our  more  robust 
and  straightforward  ancestors.  This 
fact  is  to  be  lamented,  because  it  is 
industry  (handicraft)  and  the  pro- 
ductions  thereof,  whicb  form  the 
foundation  of  states.  Whether  it  be 
due  to  the  spread  of  education  or  to 
the  increase  of  effeminacy,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  children  of  the 
working  man  of  today  nearly  always 
■desire  to.  become  shopmen  or  clerks, 
or  something  where  they  can  dress 
smarüy,  keep  their  hands  clean, 
wear  rings,  and  be  ^'gentlemen* ' 
(save  the  mark) !  This  contempt  for 
manual  labor  should  be  earnestly 
combated  by  every  well-wisher  of 
the  Community,  in  public  and  press 
on  every  possible  occasion.  The 
nobility  and  majesty  of  labor  should 
be  upheld  and  pointed  out  as  an 
object  lesson  to  our  children.  The 
prosperity  of  a  country  depends 
upon  what  its  inhabitants  produce; 
not  upon  what  they  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  or  enter  into  account  books. 
If  a  man  produce  a;y/thing — ^a  house, 
a  table,  a  book,  a  blade  of  grass,  a 
field  of  wheat,  he  benefits  the  world 
by  so  much;  but  the  one  who  only 
passes  the  things  made  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  as  the  shopmen, 
or  sets  down  the  fact  of  such  trans- 
mission,  as  the  clerk  or  book-keeper, 
is,  compared  with  the  producer,  but 
a  weak  cumberer  of  the  earth. 

Nor  are  the  rewards  of  handiwork 


mean  or  insufficient.  For,  beside 
the  fact  that  the  artisan  has  in  his 
trade  a  livelihood  m  whatever  land 
he  may  sojoum,  he  has  also  the 
Chance  of  commencing  an  indepen- 
dent  business,  which  may  perchance 
grow  to  gigantic  dimensions.  In 
this  regard  his  chances  are  far  super- 
ior  to  those  of  the  shopman  or  the 
clerk  to  whom  no  such  career  as  that 
of  Stephenson  or  Edison  is  open. 

The  first  consideration  when  de- 
ciding  upon  a  trade  must  be  one's 
physical  and  mental  capabilities  and 
qualifications.     A  small,  weakly  lad 
should    not    apprentice    himself  to 
blacksmithing,  engineering,  carpen- 
try,  masonry,  or  any  laborious  trade, 
unless  he  has  some  special  reason  for 
so  doing.     A  tendency  to  vertigo  or 
dizziness  is  a  disadvantage  in  trades 
using  ladders,  such   as   bricklayers, 
masons,  carpenters  and  painters.     A 
fiat-chested  person,  with  weak  lungs, 
is  not  adapted  for  a  shoemaker  or 
harness-maker,  and   still   less   for  a 
printer  or  mason,  the  former  being 
especially  fatal.     A  boy  with  short, 
stubby  fingers  is  not  well  suited  for  a 
painter  or    printer;    nor    one    who 
squints  as  a  printer  or  book-binder. 
Color-blindness  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  trades  where  colors  are  extensive- 
ly     used.        Mathematical      studies 
should  be  followed  by  those  adopting 
architecture,  masonry,  or  decorative 
painting    as    a    profession.        Some 
knowledge   of   mechanical    drawing 
comes  in  useful  for  almost  every  pur- 
suit.      The    study    of    harmonious 
coloring   is   of   importance    to    the 
painter,    printer    and    lithographer. 
These   are   all  trades  which   cannot 
fail  to  be  in  universal   request,   and 
they  all  need   steady,  thoroug^h -go- 
ing, ambitious  young  men  to  make 
a  success  of  them.     There  are  many 
trades  and  professions  in  the  world, 
but  the  * 'building  trades*  * — including 
masonry,      bricklaying,      carpentry, 
joinery,   painting,  plumbing,    paper- 
hanging  and  glazing — are  by  £ar  the 
most  important,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing,  the    most  remunerative.      Few 
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men  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  clothing  of  the  world,  it  being 
largely  done  by  the  fair  sex  in  the 
great  mills  and  factories.  Wood, 
Steel  and  copper-plate  engraving  are 
well-paid  trades,  and  as  the  great 
West  grows,  artificers  in  these  lines 
will  be  in  greater  demand  than  at 
present.  But  a  boy  should  have 
some  artistic  taste  and  skill  in  draw- 
ing  who  selects  engraving  as  a  trade. 
Watch-inaking  and  jewelry  are  good 
trades  in  the  East,  though  watch- 
making  has  deteriorated  of  late 
years.  This  trade  requires  neatness, 
thoroughness,  and  a  fine  mechanical 
feculty.  Engineering  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable and  populär  business.  Wages 
are  good,  but  sometimes  the  work 
is  laborious,  and  often  dangerous. 
Saddlers,  hamess-makers  and  collar- 
makers  are  indispensable  even  in  the 
smallest  country  place,  and  if  the 
famous  canaigje  root  possesses  the 
tannic  properties  claimed  for  it,  and 
we  can  tan  our  own  leather  by  the 
means  at  home,  it  would  seem  that 
the  future  might  need  a  small  army 
of  saddle  and  hamess  makers.  It  is 
also  a  business  in  which  a  young 
man  might  easily  embark  **on  his 
own  hook/'  The  cabinet  and  up- 
holstery  trade  offer  a  field  for  young 
men  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
ability.  We  import  nearly  all  of  our 
furniture,  but  the  day  is  coming 
when  it  shall  be  made  at  home. 
From  the  strides  taken  of  late  years 
by  electricians  in  tuming  the  wonder- 
ful  fluid  into  every  brauch  of  indus- 
try,  would  suggest  to  the  observer 
that  all  knowledge  pertaining  to 
electrical  engineering  should  be 
eagerly  sought  by  those  adopting 
engineering  as  a  profession.  Elec- 
tricity  is  the  coming  motive  power. 
It  is  already  utilized  to  convey  not 
only  our  thoughts  but  our  precious 
persons  too  and  fro.  It  is  lighting 
up  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  and 
rocking  the  embryo  man  in  his  cra- 
dle.  It  not  only  is  an  angel  of 
mercy  but  an  angel  of  death — it 
saves  and  it  destroys,  it  soothes  the 


pain  of  the  rheumatic,  infuses  new 
life  into  the  paralyzed  limb,  and  is  an 
avenger  of  the  slain.  Those  having 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  should 
give  their  attention  to  the  importance 
of  this  fact,  and  if  they  take  to  this 
profession,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
fiiture  will  afford  them  a  wide  field 
in  which  to  use  their  talents. 

Every  young  man  should  appren- 
Hce  himself  to  a  trade.  He  should 
determine  to  stay  with  it,  master  it 
in  all  its  details,  and  if  the  fiiture 
brings  him  an  opportunity  for  the 
Operation  of  his  talents  in  some  more 
extended  sphere,  he  will,  like  Horace 
Greeley,  be  glad  he  learned  a  trade. 
It  is  Said  of  Greeley,  who  served  as 
an  apprentice  to  the  printing  trade, 
that  after  he  became  an  editor,  he 
would  look  with  pride  at  his  printer's 
setting  rule,  and  feel  that  he  possess- 
ed  something  by  which  he  could 
always  make  a  living. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  the  day  is 
near  at  band  when  teohnical  educa- 
tion  will  be  more  generally  diflfused; 
when  evening  classes  will  be  estab- 
lished,  where  lectures  will  be  given 
pertaining  to  the  various  professions 
and  trades  extant  anriong  us,  and 
render  a  good  selection  more  easy 
to  parent-and  child.  No  apprentice 
learns  everything  of  his  trade  at 
the  Workshop,  he  must  learn 
about  it  from  others,  and  what  a 
fund  of  information  he  might  feceive 
from  those  expert  in  the  craft,  if  they 
would  but  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  teach  him!  In  nearly  all  large 
business  and  manufacturing  centers 
lecture  courses  on  printing,  painting, 
photography,  architecture,  and  all 
the  **building  trades'*  are  given  dur- 
ing  the  winter  evenings.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  working  men  do 
not  want  to  teach  the  youth  of  today, 
they  fear  the  boy  of  today  may  take 
their  place  as  a  man  tomorrow,  and 
are  reticent  about  imparting  informa- 
tion. Hence  the  necessity  of  oppor- 
tunities  being  afforded  our  youth  to 
become  first-class  artisans. 

Apprentice. 
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Long  had  King  Winter  ruied  the  lind; 

Long  had  we  feit  bis  icy  band; 

Tired  now  of  bis  cbilly  breatb. 

Wbicb  brougbt  to  tbc  buds  and  blossoms  deatb; 

Tired  of  Frost,  witb  bis  bitter  sting, 

We  long  for  beauteous,  balmy  spring. 

Nojr  answering  comes.  tbe  Spring  Queen 's  call, 
Uke  distant.  murm'ring  waterfall; 
Scarce  beard.  so  faint.  scarce  understood. 
But  by  tbe  songsters  of  tbe  wood : 
"Go,  teil  tbe  tidings  far  and  near. 
Winter  must  go,  for  Spring  is  bere !" 

King  Winter,  feasting  witb  bis  lords, 

Hears  from  afar  tbe  fateiul  words; 

Hears,  and  witb  amused,  sarcastic  air, 

Tums  to  bis  cbieftains  gatbered  tbere : 

"  Wbat  do  I  hear — a  wbisp'ring  tbing." 

Fierce  Wind  replied:  "  'Tis  the  voice  ol  Spring; 

"Sbe  comes  to  wake  each  sleeping  flower, 

And  bid  the  birds  to  lea^  bower." 

Tben  laugbed  tbey  long,  and  laugbed  tbey  loud; 

Abi  tbey  were  a  bale  and  bearty  crowd. 

Tbat  night  tbey  flung.  as  if  in  mirtb. 

A  mantle  white  o'er  all  tbe  eartb. 

But  tbe  voice  of  Spring  is  beard  once  more. 
And  this  time  louder  tban  before; 
Uncbecked,  unsc^red  by  tbreat  or  sneer, 
Her  cballenge  rings  out,  bold  and  clear: 
"Tbc  birds  must  sing !    Tbe  bees  must  bum  ! 
Away,  cold  Frost,  for  Spring  bas  come  1" 

Tben  rose  tbe  Storm  King  in  bis  wratb, 
Nor  will  he  spare  aught  in  bis  patb  ; 
Aloft  he  waves  bis  ice-mailed  band, 
As  fortb  he  calls  bis  warrior  band. 
Tbus  to  bis  cbieftains,  stem  and  gray : 
"Prepare  to  meet  tbe  foe  tbis  dayl 

"Fierce  Wind,  command  tby  legions,  go, 
O'er  all  tbe  mouniain  passes  blow  ! 
Tbou,  Blinding  Snow,  show  fortb  tby  migbt, 
Let  not  tby  rage  be  cbecked  tili  night  I 
Keen  Frost,  go  tbou  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
And  bind  the  eartb  my  captive  still !" 

His  mandates  grim  bis  cbiefs  obey; 

He  sees  tbem  arming  for  tbe  fray; 

And  laugbs  as  be  sees  the  Iowering  sky, 

On  Stansbury's  pride.  Dutch  Mountain,  high. 

"O'er  all  tbe  land  I  now  am  king, 

Who  dares  oppose  ?    Wbere  now  is  Spring  ?" 

Alas.  proud  king !     Sad  is  tby  fate ! 

The  fate  of  kings,  the  high  and  great ; 

Who  know  not.  tili  misfortune  dire 

Oertakes  them,  wbether  love  or  hire 

Brings  to  ihem  friends  tbat  praise  and  cheer, 

Console  the  heart  and  soothe  the  ear. 

One  Chief,  by  thee  thought  loyal,  true, 

Has  Seen  the  Spring  and  loved  her,  too  ; 

Fierce,  brawny  Wind,  whose  mighty  power 

VERNON 


No  quiet  knows.  no  resting  bour — 
Whose  temper  makes  stout  hearts  afraid — 
In  sunnier  climes  bas  wooed  tbe  maid. 

Reluctant,  furious,  down  tbe  vale 
He  comes — a  wild,  tempestuous  gale; 
But  Spring  moves  quickly  on  bebind, 
Sbe  speaks  bis  name  in  accents  kind: 
He  hears,  and  softer  grows  his  mood. 
Anon,  her  sweet  breatb  warms  bis  blood. 

Now  lo  King  Winter  comes  a  change — 
Creeps  o'er  his  limbs  a  weakness  stränge — 
Gone  is  bis  sword,  his  warriors  fled; 
He  bids.  but  none  his  mandates  drend 
Obey;  alone.  be  sits  alone, 
And  broods  on  greatness  vanisbed.  flown. 

Tbus,  at  the  mercy  of  his  foes, 
Driven,  he  slowly  northward  goes ; 
Nor  yields  be  without  blows.  e'en  now. 
Oft  does  he  tum  witb  angry  brow; 
Renewed  bis  frame  by  sudden  power, 
Beats  back  bis  foes — ^but  for  an  bour. 

E'en  Wind,  o'erawed,  obeys  the  king. 
And  wars  impetuously  witb  Spring — 
Repents,  uncertain  of  bis  mind — 
Ab,  fickle.  false.  unstable  Wind! 
Obeys,  betrays,  now  king,  now  queen. 
Now  wildly  raging,  now  serene. 

O'erpowered,  beaten,  Winter  now 
Despairing  sits  witb  brooding  brow ; 
Füll  well  be  knows  bis  time  is  come, 
Without,  be  hears  Spring's  busy  bum ; 
While  thus  tbe  Wind  before  tbc  door : 
"Winter,  away!    Tby  reign  is  o'erl" 

Brigbt  Spring  berself  tbe  monarcb  grects; 
Enrobed  witb  verdure,  crowned  witb  sweets: 
"O,  king,"  sbe  cries,  witb  outstretched  band. 
"Is  tbere  not  room,  in  this  broad  land. 
For  both?    May  we  not  dwell  in  peace? 
Let  fri6ndship  rule;  let  warfere  cease.' 

But  tbe  proud  old  king  drew  back  and  frowned,. 

And  closer  drew  bis  mantle  round; 

So  spake:  "Wbere  e'er  tby  face  I  see, 

Spring-queen,  no  room  is  tbere  for  me. 

Thy  friendship.  pity,  may'st  tbou  spare; 

Nor  will  I  in  such  bounties  share. 

"From  thy  domain,  now,  go  I  fortb 

To  realms  of  mine.  in  yon  (ar  north . 

Wbere  step  of  tbine,  nor  tone,  nor  word 

E'er  bas  been,  or  e'er  will  be  beard. 

Tbere  I  am  supreme,  my  vassals  true; 

Adieu,  false  Wind  1     Fair  Queen  adieu !" 

So,  bent  and  wrinkled,  cold  and  gray, 

Witb  frowns  and  tears,  be  moved  away. 

While  flowers  starting  from  the  eartb. 

And  all  eise  join  in  gladsome  mirtb, 

Bird,  blossom,  tree,  valf ,  hill  and  grecn 

Hail  jovously  their  new-found  queen. 

,  March  i6,  1894.  Israel  BeftitioH* 
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VII. 

THE    SUBJECT-MATTER  —  THINKING 
VS.  THOUGHT-GATHERING. 

I\  my  last  paper,  devoted  to  the 
scope  and  the  order  of  importance  of 
subject-niatter,  I  urged  that  Eiders 
acquaint  tHemselves,  (i)  with  the 
Gospel,  which  is  the  divine  plan  and 
program  of  our  eternal  education; 
(2)  with  the  Church  Organization, 
which  may  be  counted  the  school 
including  the  teaching;  and  (3)  with 
the  people,  who  may  be  called  the 
pupils  of  this  school.  Nor  should 
we  be  satisfied  with  the  shallow, 
superficial  study  generally  made  of 
these  factors.  Nothing  but  a  logical, 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  these 
things  can  make  us  powerful  as 
preachers;  for,  as  was  pointed  out,  it 
is  as  irrational  to  hold  that  a  man, 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching, 
unskilled  in  school  management,  and 
Ignorant  of  the  natural  growth  of 
child  mind,  is  capable  of  conducting 
successfully  an  institution  of  learning, 
as  to  believe  that  the  preacher,  alike 
ignorant  or  superficially  informed,  is 
prepared  to  lead  men's  souls  to  sal- 
vation.  The  principle  that  before 
you  do  a  thing,  you  must  know  how, 
holds  as  well  in  the  one  instance  as  in 
the  other. 

I  State  the  case  thus  strongly  that 
I  may  meet  at  its  füllest  force  an  ob- 
jection  I  anticipate  here: 

"I  was  always  under  the  impres- 
sion,'*  says  the  objector,  "that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  Eider' s  business  to 
cast  about  him  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  when  he  arises  to  preach: 
that  this  is  exclusively  the  function  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Is  it  not  almost 
blasphemy  for  the  preacher  to  try  to 
figure  out  the  wants  of  a  congrega- 
tion?  How  many  chances  of  going 
astray  ag^ainst  onfe  of  choosing  aright ! 
No,  no;  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  can 
search  the  hearts  of  men,  and  give 
meat  in  due  season.  Let  not  the 
duty  be  put  upon  man's  Observation 
and  judginent.'' 
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Now,  it  is  difficult  to  reply  to  this 
objection  unless  the  truths  it  contains 
be  first  drawn  away  from  the  lurking 
error.  First,  it  certainly  is  no  time 
for  the  Eider  to  begin  to  study  the 
wants  of  the  people,  after  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  speak:  such 
study  should  have  been  the  constant 
bent  of  his  previous  life.  Further, 
it  is  certain  such  study  should  never 
be  undertaken  save  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Surely 
the  objector  will  not  urge  that  the 
only  time  that  the  Spirit  will  lay  bare 
these  wants  is  before  an  assembled 
audience!  Is  it  blasphemy,  then  for 
man  under  such  an  influence  to  form 
his  judgment  conceming  the  needs  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints?  Who  will 
dare  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say 
this?  Indeed,  so  far  from  dissuading 
him,  will  not  the  Spirit,  if  interro- 
gated,expressly  lay  upon  the  preacher 
the  duty  of  forming  just  and  accurate 
ideas  on  the  Gospel.  the  Church,  and 
the  people?  For  if  the  Speaker  have 
not  such  just  and  accurate  ideas 
when  called  upon  to  »peak,  how  can 
the  Spirit  bring  them  to  his  mind? 
Even  though  the  Spirit  search  out 
the  needs  of  the  congregation,  what 
is  there  in  the  store-house  of  the 
Speaker  to  supply  such  needs?  Sup- 
pose  that  the  Spirit  would,  for  the 
good  of  the  congregation,  supply  the 
Spiritual  food  needed,  by  sheer  word- 
for-word  revelation — would  the  mind 
of  the  Eider  be  pliable  enough  to  per- 
mit  such  a  thing  to  be  done?  In 
ninety-nine  cases  no — in  one  case 
yes,  perhaps;  but  in  this  case  the 
man  would  be  unconscious  of  using 
his  own  powers,  oblivious  to  what  he 
had  Said. 

'*Out  of  the  fuUness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.'*  There  is, 
ordinarily,  no  other  way.  If  a  man 
knows  only  how  to  raise  potatoes, 
potatoes  will  be  his  sermon,  let  the 
Spirit  strive  as  it  will.  For  the 
demonstration  of  this  truth,  I  only 
ask  that  you  go  to  meeting  and  listen. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  Spirit 
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will  fall  to  lead  us  into  paths  which 
we  have  not  previously  broken,  faint- 
ly  at  least,  by  Observation  and  reflec- 
tion.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  it  is  because  we,  in  the 
unpliability  of  our  spirits,  will  not 
trust  inspiration  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Depend  upon  it,  if 
we  wouldbe  as  clay  in  the  potter' s 
hands,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
clay  is  well  mixed  before  we  come  to 
meeting. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  pardon  this 
digression  by  way  of  review,  the 
more  so,  as  in  a  way  it  serves  to  in- 
troduce  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
which  is  how  to  mix  the  clay:  in 
other  words,  how  to  think  and  get 
into  the  habit  of  thinking. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  people 
there  be  that  think.  The  **thought- 
less  multitude,"  is  no  merely  rhetor- 
ical  phrase.  Nothing  is  truer,  even 
of  well-informed  people.  It  was 
believed  that  universal  education 
would  make  all  men  thinkers,  but 
this  thought  has  not  been  realized. 
It  has  merely  fumished,  universally, 
thoughts  ready-made.  The  ratio  of 
real  thinkers  remains  about  the  same. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  reckless  to 
hazard  the  opinion  that  they  are 
probably  fewer  in  this  age  of  news- 
papers  and  electricity;  for  many 
educated  people  whose  heads  are  now 
fiUed  with  thoughts  from  books, 
might  have  been  thinkers  had  they 
been  thrown  more  upon  their  own 
powers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Eiders,  be 
their  information  meager  or  exten- 
sive, must  become  thinkers  if  they 
would  have  their  preaching  virile 
enough  to  breed  thoughts  and  acts 
in  their  hearers.  Let  me  develop 
further  this  figure,  for  in  it  is  set 
forth.  I  believe,  the  vital  distinction 
between  first-hand  and  second-hand 
thoughts. 

Look  over  the  circle  of  your  ac- 
quaintances  and  pick  out  a  man 
whom  everybody  praises  for  his  bril- 
liancy.  Gifted  primarily  with  a 
splendid  memory,  he  has  added  to 


the  charms  of  a  vivacious  mind  the 
graces  of  rhetoric  and  elocution.  In 
föte  or  social  circle  he  is  the  admired 
of  all  admirers.  Now,  by  the  first 
impulse  of  one's  reasoning  such  a 
man  should  have  many  disciples. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  If  he  has  followers  at  all, 
depend  upon  it,  they  are  the  most 
superficial  of  imitators.    Why  is  this? 

Now  look  over  the  circle  again, 
and  pick  out  the  man  who  actually 
has  disciples.  In  point  of  dazzling- 
ness,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  he  does 
not  begin  to  rival  the  first,  yet  in 
real  power  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  live, 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  at  all. 
The  preaching  of  the  first  may  charm 
US,  that  of  the  second  seldom  fails  to 
warm  us.  We  applaud  the  first;  we 
heed  the  second.  To  the  first  we 
come  for  entertainment,  to  the  sec- 
ond for  counsel.  The  one  may  in- 
deed be  an  electric  fountain,  but  its 
waters  at  best  will  taste  of  the  pipes; 
the  other  is  nature's  spring,  spark- 
ling forth  amid  the  beaded  moss  of 
rocky  cleft  and  cavern.  The  first, 
conscious  of  borrowed  finery,  guards 
jealously  the  machinery  that  enables 
him  to  produce  such  splendid  effects, 
and  hence  we  can  only  guess  at  his 
inner  life;  the  second,  glowing  with 
the  warmth  of  original  discovery, 
makes  us  feel  rather  what  he  is  than 
what  he  does. 

What  then  is  the  specific  differ- 
ence  between  these  minds?  It  is  a 
question  of  native  thinking;  the  one 
is  a  mere  lodging  house  for  thoughts, 
polished,  brilliant,  cosmopolitan.per- 
haps,  as  lodgers  are  apt  to  be,  but 
always  hiding  their  real  selves;  the 
other  is  a  home,  a  birthplace  of 
thoughts,  crude,  unpolished,  even 
homely,  perhaps,  but  withal  loving 
and  lovable,  as  children  are  likely 
to  be.  That  we  should  reverence 
and  be  influenced  by  the  latter  more 
than  by  the  former  is  not  stränge; 
for  it  is  incontestable  that  we  trust 
whom  we  love,  not  whom  we  admire 
merely. 
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Thinking  may  thus  be  called  the 
virile  power  of  the  mind;  and  minds 
will  be  fertile  in  reproducing  them- 
selves  just  in  the  ratio  that  they  are 
vigorous  and  exact  in  their  power  to 
think  correctly.     On  the  other  band 
it  may  be  said  of  minds  whose  pow- 
ers  have   been   vitiated    by    trashy 
literature,  that  they  are  emasculated ; 
and  of  minds  whose  thinking  pow- 
ers   never  having   been   used,  have 
never    been    developed — the    vigor 
designed  for  these  parts  being  used 
elsewhere — that  they  are   impotent. 
Emasculated  minds  have  so  lost  the 
tone  and  vigor  of  all  the  faculties  as 
to  be  fit  only  for  mechanical  Opera- 
tions and  these  generally  of  a  lower 
Order.     By  minds  impotent  I  mean 
first  those  merely  that  have  not  de- 
veloped virile  power — power  to  think 
independently,  the  power  that  makes 
disciples.     Such  minds  are   for   the 
working  purposes  of  the  world,  still 
most  useful.     They  are  mirrors  re- 
flecting,  prisms    refracting  the   dis- 
coveries,    inventions,    and   thoughts 
of  the  World ;  cisterns  filled  by  rills 
of  knowledge   from   every  point  of 
ihe  compass;  reservoirs  whence  are 
drawn  by  mere  compilation  most  of 
our  text-books,  literary-hash  books, 
reviews,    essays,    lectures,    sermons. 
But  all  such  minds  desire  to  seem 
profoundly    original.      Editors    mix 
vituperation  in  the  hope  that  muddi- 
ness   may   be   mistaken   for    depth. 
Teachers    sometimes    change    text- 
books  that  the  source  of  their  sup- 
plementary  talks  may  not  be  known 
to     students.       Preachers    (in     the 
world)  swap  sermons,  suppress  quo- 
tation-marks,  look  learned,  and  say 
\n  sepulchral  tones:   *'Thou  shalt  not 
steal. ' '      Yet  all  these  people  are  the 
very  woof,  if  not  the  warp,  of  Socie- 
ty. 

There  may  in  fact  be,  as  already 
pointed  out,  much  brilliance  with 
very  little  native  thinking  power. 
Indeed,  it  might  seriously  be  con- 
tended  that,  for  mere  purposes  of 
conveying  facts  and  expanding  the 
field  of  knowledge,  minds  trained  to 


voice  the  thoughts  of  others  are 
superior  to  native  thinkers  as  having 
a  wider  ränge  and  being,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  books  with  tongues.  But 
where  character  is  to  be  formed, 
where  evil  habits  are  to  be  uprooted, 
and  good  ones  planted  in  their  stead, 
there  is  need  of  a  warmth  and  posi- 
tiveness  of  conviction  never  found 
disassociated  from  genuine  thinking. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  I  maintain, 
that  whatever  eise  they  may  or  may 
not  be,  Latter-day  Saint  preachers 
must  be  thinkers.  And  so,  it  may 
be  Said,  they  are,  in  every  case  where 
their  discourses  teil  for  good  among 
their  fellow-men. 

In  a  former  article  I  had  occasion 
to  divide  our  Eiders  into  four  classes, 
viz:  (i)  those  who  read  much  and 
think  much,  (2)  those  who  read 
much  and  think  little,  (3)  those  who 
re^d  little  yet  think  much,  and  (4) 
those  who  read  little  and  scarcely 
think  at  all.  The  last  might  better 
be  classed  under  minds  impocent, 
since  they  have  neither  thoughts  of 
their  own  nor  of  any  one  eise.  But 
I  have  paid  my  respects  to'this  class 
in  a  way  sufficiently  pointed  in 
former  papers. 

.  It  will  be  Seen  that  the  parallel  I 
have  attempted  to  draw  in  the  fore- 
going  is  between  the  second  and 
third  class — those  that  read  much 
yet  think  little  and  those  that  read 
little  and  think  much.  Now,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  affirm  that  most  of  the 
marvels  accomplished  by  preaching 
in  this  dispensation  have  been  by 
men  of  the  latter  class.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  read  in  the 
biographies  of  the  natural  leaders 
among  us  that  they  enjoyed  no 
advantages  of  scholastic  training. 
Thinkers  also  are  the  men  that  dom- 
inate  society  among  us  today,  not 
only  from  a  religious,  but  also  from 
a  social  and  an  economical  stand- 
point. 

When  these  men  arise  to  speak, 
they  say  something,  because  they 
have  been  thinking  something.  The 
people  listen,  heed,  and  act  upon  the 
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counsel  given — such  is  the  power  of 
real  thought.  Their  sermons  are 
often  crude  in  composition,  illogical 
in  argument,  and  lacking  in  consecu- 
tiveness;  seldom  do  they  possess  the 
external  graces  of  oratory.  What 
matter?  Latter-day  Saints  ceased  to 
look  for  acrobatic  feats  in  word-build- 
ing  when  they  left  sectarianism. 
Sufficient  for  them  if  their  minds  be 
stirred  to  activity:  they  are  not  scru- 
pulous  as  to  the  way  it  is  done. 
Had  there  been  no  worse  sermons 
than  these,  I  should  not  have  been 
induced  to  write  these  criticisms  on 
preaching.  However,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  there  is  no  room  for 
improvement  in  this  class.  But 
more  of  this  later. 

What  made  these  men  thinkers? 
Dire  necessity.  Thrown  face  to  face 
with  mankind  and  with  nature,  and 
not  having  the  thoughts  of  others  in 
their  heads,  they  were  compelled  fo 
think  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
This  emergency  set  the  wheels  of 
thought  in  motion,  and  that  is  all 
that  was  required.  Once  started, 
they  go  on  forever.  No  one  but  the 
angel  of  death  can  stop  them;  nay, 
even  he  cannot:  he  but  oils  the  bear- 
ings  that  thereafter  they  move  noise- 
lessly. 

These  men  have  sons  that  might 
become  all  that  is  implied  in  the  first 
division — men  that  read  much  and 
think  much ;  but  too  often  they  fall 
early  victims  to  a  System  of  fact 
cramming.  Thoughts  ready  made 
are  so  easily  accessible,  so  tastily 
dressed,  and  so  immediately  effective 
for  display,  that  these  youths  never 
awaken  to  the  need  of  the  thinking 
faculty.  Indeed,  if  their  teachers, 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
force  the  birth  of  a  homeHng,  it  is  so 
misshapen  by  comparison  with  book- 
thoughts  as  immediately  to  be  dis- 
owned. 

Son  and  sire  are  now  pitted 
against  each  other  as  preachers: 
book-learned  brilliancy  against  rough- 
hewn  thought.  As  before  pointed 
out,  the  people  are  entertained   by 


the  first,  but  counseled  by  the  second. 
But  note  this  tendency:  the  rising 
generation,  incapable  of  thought- 
discrimination,  are  insensibly  caught 
by  externals.  The  more  the  artistic 
culture  of  the  world  finds  its  way  into 
our  schools,  the  more  difficult  does 
it  become  for  these  scions  to  appreci- 
ate  the  homely  thoughts  of  their 
fiithers.  The  fathers,  with  clearer 
perception,  accustomed  to  weigh 
things  rather  than  words,  are  grieved 
at  the  high-falutin  shallowness  that 
they  see  becoming  populär  with  the 
young.  The  breach  is  likely  to 
widen.  On  the  one  hand  the  fathers, 
having  the  choosing  of  the  preachers, 
will  continue  the  good  old  sermons; 
on  the  other,  the  children,  unwilling 
to  look  upon  truth  in  a  homely  garb, 
will  find— do  find — ^a  thousand  pre- 
texts  for  staying  away  from  meeting. 

Let  US  give  this  problem  a  little 
thought.  In  this  wide-spread  capti- 
vation  for  outward  form  may  be  seen, 
by  anyone  who  will  give  it  a  mo- 
ment's  reflection,  one  element  of  a 
mighty  intellectual  evolution  just  now 
beginning  to  sweep  over  Zion. 
Thinkers  we  miist  call  those  Eiders 
who,  in  the  past,  have  deserved  the 
name  of  preachers  at  all;  but  God 
never  intended  that  they  should  stop 
Short  of  becoming  cultured  thinkers, 
as  are  most  of  our  leading  Speakers 
now.  There  will  be  no  resting  place 
below  the  summit.  A  similar  evolu- 
tion has  already  swept  over  us  in 
methods  of  agriculture,  in  style  of 
architecture,  and  in  the  amenities  of 
dress  and  social  usage.  Nor  have  we 
failed  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
these  changes.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  worse  than  idle  to  stand  in 
Opposition  to  this  greater  evolution 
of  mind. 

In  the  past,  preachers  who  read 
little  and  thought  much  have  sufficed 
for  our  growth.  Preachers  that  read 
much  and  think  little  may  mark  the 
transition.  Their  time  will  be  short; 
perhaps  I  should  be  more  exact  to 
say,  are  marking  the  transition. 
The  preachers  of  the  future  will  be 
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they  who  read  much  and  think 
much;  by  which  I  mean  men  of 
wide  general  culture  and  profound 
thought;  men  that  will  study  the  art 
of  preaching  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner,  with  no  other  motive  than 
that  they  may  be  able  to  save  souls. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
must  be  so.  No  greater  compliment 
can  be  paid  a  man'  s  intelligence  than 
to  say  he  is  a  thinker.  But  a  car- 
penter  is  not  always  an  architect, 
though  both  be  thinkers.  The  dif- 
ference  is  one  of  culture.  Thinking  is 
like  fire:  it  needs  fiiel.  The  more  fiiel 
the  greater  the  warmth,  the  brighter 
the  light.  Thinking  is  conditioned 
by  the  amount  and  the  variety  of 
material  gathered  into  the  mind's 
work-shop.  That  many  work-shops 
are  tumed  into  mere  store-houses 
does  not  count  against  the  need  of 
material  for  thinking. 

The  material  gathered  from  the  area 
of  but  a  Single  life's  experience  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  a 
thinker;  the  thinking  may  even  be 
clear  and  intense,  but  it  will  be  too 
narrow  to  be  wise  or  trustworthy. 
Thinking  that  shall  benefit  a  city 
must  be  based  on  a  clear  perception 
of  the  needs  of  the  whole  city,  not 
alone  on  those  of  the  individual 
thinking;  thinking  that  shall  benefit 
the  State  must  be  from  knowledge  at 
least  commensurate  with  the  State 
lines;  thinking  that  would  benefit  a 
nation  must  spread  out  the  map  of 
the  whole  country;  thinking  that 
would  benefit  the  world  cannot  afford 
to  despise  any  knowledge. 

Now,  this  last  is  what  we  set  out  to 
do.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  need 
the  broadest  culture  that  education 
can  give,coupled  with  the  profoundest 
thought  that  the  mind  is  capable  of. 
That  our  thinking  at  present  is  shal- 
low  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  fail,  sometimes  ignominious- 
ly,  to  control  matters  and  things  in 
a  very  narrow  precinct. 

My  next  question  is:  What  is 
thinking?  Before  I  attempt  an  an- 
swer,  let  me  show  you  the  thinker  at 


work   as   compared   with   the   mere 
gatherer  o\  thought. 

The  first  goes  to  nature  and  trusts 
rather  his  own  eyes  and  ears  Ihan. 
books;  the  second  will  climb  to  the 
top  shelf  of  the  library,  fight  his 
way  through  cobwebs  quivering  with 
busy  Spinners,  seize  hold  of  a  dust- 
begrimed  book  on  zoology — all  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  find  out 
how  many  legs  a  spider  has! 

If  the  first  be  appointed  to  lecture, 
or  to  write  an  essay,  he  prepares  the 
skeleton  of  it  and  takes  stock  of  his 
mental  material.  Thus  he  discovers 
at  once  wherein  he  will  need  to  read 
fiirther  or  observe  more  accurately. 
But  the  second,  if  given  such  a  task, 
asks  immediately:  Where  can  I  find 
something  on  it?  And  this  will  be 
true  of  him,  even  though  it  be  a 
matter  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
better  informed  than  anyone  eise. 
He  distrusts  his  own  powers  of  Ob- 
servation and  thought,  and  well  he 
may  as  one  who  has  leaned  on  others 
all  his  life.  Other  eyes  have  looked 
for  him,  other  ears  heard,  other  ima- 
ginations  conceived,  other  minds 
composed  and  written,  and  his  work 
has  been  chiefly  to  transfer  bodily  to 
his  own  mind  the  finished  product  on 
the  printed  page.  Books  are  the  end 
of  argument  to  him.  **It  is  written** 
is  his  guide,  and  he  applies  it  as 
well  to  books  in  general  as  to  Holy 
Writ. 

The  thinker  also  uses  books,  but 
only  to  get  the  material  for  thought. 
He  so  far  distrusts  the  material  thus 
found  that  he  will  read  many  authors, 
so  as  to  be  positive  of  the  data  from 
which  he  reasons.  Books  are  gen- 
erally  a  lengthened  tissue  of  infer- 
ences.  For  every  conclusion  whose 
premises  are  given,  ten  are  baldly 
stated  without  reasons.  These  ten 
he  might  accept,  as  does  his  unthink- 
ing  colleague,  without  question. 
Surely  it  would  save  time  and  mental 
effort.  But  his  mind  is  too  vigorous. 
Having  developed  a  sharp  set  of 
mental  teeth  he  cannot  bring  himself 
to  feed  on  hash. 
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"What  brought  the  author  to  this 
conclusion?' *  he  asks.  **I  will  call 
up  the  facts  again  and  try  them  over. ' ' 
Often  he  proves  these  conclusions 
wrong,  and  leams  thereby  to  distrust 
the  generalizations  of  other  men. 
And  even  when  conclusions  are 
found  to  be  just,  this  retracing  the 
history  of  a  thought  proves  most 
excellent  for  mind  discipline,  and 
yields  him  pleasure  second  only  to 
the  original  finding  of  thought.  So, 
too,  his  mind  grows  in  another  direc- 
tion;  for  the  habit  of  seeking  out 
the  Springs  of  human  thought  leads 
naturally  to  the  searching  after  rea- 
sons  for  divine  thought,  as  expressed 
in  revelation.  And  this  is  the  very 
essence  of  true  philosophy — thinking 
the  thoughts  of  God  after  Him. 

Another  distinction  is  to  be  noted 
between  the  thinker  and  the  gatherer 
of  thought  in  the  habits  they  form. 
The  thinker,  pausing  as  he  does  to 
verify  the  important  conclusions  of 
his  author,  finds  that  he  can  read  but 
few  books  during  a  year,  hence  he  is 
exceedingly  jealous  of  the  Company 
he  keeps  in  the  library.  Books 
trashy,  frivolous,  illogical,  re-hashed, 
his  mind  instantiy  detects  and  rejects 
as  unwholesome.  His  colleague,  not 
having  this  mental  guage,  reads 
everything  indiscriminately,  having 
no  other  rule  of  selection  than  keep- 
ing  up  with  the  latest  craze.  He 
probably  reads  ten  books  to  the 
other*  s  one,  but  the  ratio  of  real 
power  gained  thereby  is  as  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  thinker. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  diffi- 
culy  in  setting  the  thinking  faculty  in 
motion  increases  with  years.  Espec- 
ially  is  this  true  where  it  has  atro- 
phied  through  non-use  while  adjacent 
faculties  are  highly  developed.  The 
mental  energy  has  in  such  a  case  cut 
its  Channel,  and  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult  to  stop  it  long  enough  to  make 
it  rise  above  its  banks  and  overflow 
the  arid  regions  of  thought.  But 
where  the  stream  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  begun  flowing  in  any  direc- 
tion,  as   in   childhood,  or   where   it 


has  spread  out  and  dried  up  or  stag- 
nated,as  in  the  great  mass  of  stolid 
adults  that  never  read  nor  think — it 
can  be  induced  by  skillful  manage- 
ment  to  flow  as  readily  through  the 
Channel  of  thought-making  as  of 
thought-gathering.  But  the  volume 
and  force  of  the  current  will  depend 
upon  how  early  and  how  assiduously 
this  management  takes  place. 

But  thinking  is  a  difficult  process 
to  set  going  under  any  circumstances. 
Talk  abo^t  laziness!  For  every 
physical  drone  in  our  communities 
there  are.  one  hundred  mental  slug- 
gards.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  man  that  feels  likeshirking 
physical  labor  is  driven  by  sheer  force 
of  shame  and  ridicule  to  work  the 
lazy  microbes  out  of  his  muscles. 
But  what  of  the  mental  shirks?  There 
are  no  such  weapons  wielded  over 
them.  But,  then,  who  would  wield 
them?  A  smutty  face  needs  not 
fear  ridicule  in  a  coal-mine.  These 
who  might  wield  the  weapon  are  so 
few  comparatively,  as  to  be  neither 
heardnor  heeded;  besides,  theirtime 
is  too  profitably  taken  with  them- 
selves.  And  so  it  happens,  the 
slothful  in  mind  are  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  society  that  disowns 
the  slothful  in  body.  Received  by 
society,  did  I  say?  Bless  their  dar- 
ling  insipidities !  They  are  societ)% 
if  my  drawing-room  recoUections 
serve  me  truly. 

But  why  continue  the  parallel  fiir- 
ther  between  those  that  think  and 
those  that  let  others  think  for  them? 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  it 
a  desirable  thing  to  become  a  thinker. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find  people  of 
any  intelligence  who,  according  to 
their  own  estimation,  do  not  believe 
themselves  already  so.  Perhaps  not 
half-a-dozen  readers  of  the  CoNTRi- 
BUTOR  will  say,  this  is  meant  for  me. 
Well,  ask  yourselves:  Is  my  course 
continually  upward  intellectually? 
The  thinker  is  never  truly  delighted 
save  when  going  up-hill — that  is, 
bending  his  mind  a  little  hardertoday 
than  he  did  yesterday.     It  is  the  bend- 
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ing  that  gives  him  pleasure;  and  as 
the  fäculty  grows  more  vigorous  by 
the  exercise,  it  requires  a  little  Härder 
task  each  day  to  bring  the  accus- 
tomed  delight.  Hence  if  you  would 
have  a  man's  course  continually  up- 
ward,  make  him  truly  a  thinker. 
Are  you  such  a  one? 

Not  so  with  the  thought-gatherer. 
His  gait  will  be  upward  and  downward 
as  the  publishers  lead.  Perhaps  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  man  will  end 
by  Walking  the  dead-lev^l  grade  of 
the  newspaper,  and  the  woman  by 
going  the  down-hill  grade  of  the 
sensational  novel. 

Then  how  shall  an  Eider  in  Israel  set 
to  work  to  get  his  mind  into  the  habit 
of  thinking?  The  answer  will  be  found 
in  any  good  work  on  logic  or  psy- 
chology.  The  technicalities  and 
abstractnesses  of  these  sciences  do 
not,  however,  suit  the  purpose  I  have 
in  view,  which  is  to  assist  the  multi- 
tude  of  our  preachers  whom,  without 
training  leading  up  thereto,  these 
explanations  would  only  confuse. 
Have  you  a  litüe  four-year  old  son? 
Bless  his  bright  eyes,  he  is  the  book 
I  want.  His  tiny  mental  clock  was 
last  wound  up  by  the  angels;  watch 
its  movements  if  you  would  know  how 
they  do  things  in  heaven.  Can  you 
find  an  ^^'g  more  füll  of  meat  than  he 
of  the  finding-out  spirit?  It  would 
seem  that  everything  he  eats  and 
drinks  turns  into  wriggling  question- 
niarks.  And  they  are  all  alive,  too. 
Like  imps  they  lurk  in  his  ears,  peek 
fi^om  his  eyes,  insinuate  themselves 
among  his  fingers  and  cling  to  what- 
ever  his  band  touches.  On  every 
breath  they  float  outward,  like  motes 
on  a  sunbeam.  He  was  a  wise  man 
that  invented  the  interrogation  point 
and  made  it  a  hook !  Is  there  any- 
thing  great  or  small  to  which  a  child 
will  not  attach  one  of  these  little  har- 
poons? 

Now,  why  does  the  Creator  thus 
organize  the  child?  First  of  all  for 
the  child' s  own  sake,  that  it  may  rise 
above  its  environments.  But  is  there 
not  sometimes  a  sly  Suggestion — as 


if  the  angels  had  said:  **Now  if  this 
bright  soul  is  sent  there,  will  he  not 
help  make  a  stupid  father  think?*' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  any  father  that 
will  answer  all  the  questions  of  a 
wide-awake  son  will  not  feil  to  be- 
come  a  thinker. 

Here  then  is  the  key-note  of  learn- 
ing  to  think.  Be  as  endlessly  in- 
quisitive  as  a  child.  But,  unlike  the 
child,  answer  your  own  questions, 
otherwise  this  spirit  of  inquiry  may 
lead  you  to  be  merely  a  book-worm. 

"But  suppose  we  cannot  answer 
them?"  Alasforthe^Ä;z7!  One  of  the 
first  messages  the  thinking  faculty 
sends  back  on  being  given  a  difficult 
question  is:  Too  much forme.  Now, 
what  will  you  do?  I  ask,  what  did 
you  do  when  your  arms  and  back 
said  the  same  thing  to  the  question 
involving  a  shovel  and  a  muddy  ditch? 
Did  you  heed  the  cry  of  your  arms? 
No;  had  you  done  so  your  children 
would  have  cried  for  bread.  Neither 
heed  the  cry  of  your  brain,  lest  there- 
by  you  lose  the  bread  of  life.  I  can- 
not emphasize  this  point  too  strongly: 
hang  to  the  question,  even  though 
apparently  it  be  like  looking  into 
black  chaos.  The  light  will  break  in 
time.  The  mist  is  behind  not  in 
front  of  the  eye. 

Neither  allow  your  mind  to  slip 
cogs.  I  remember  a  Student  coming 
to  me  for  the  Solution  of  a  difficult 
problem.  "No,  my  dear  friend," 
said  I,  "I  will  not  teil  you  the  Solu- 
tion, but  will  ask  such  questions 
as  shall  enable  you  to  discover  it." 
Half  a  dozen  questions  were  satis 
factorily  answered;  three  more,  and 
the  light  would  break.  But  at  the 
next,  she  exclaimed  pettishly:  "Oh, 
why  don't  you  teil  me,  do  you  multi- 
ply  or  divide?"  Want  of  attention 
causes  the  mind  to  slip  cogs.  Culti- 
vate  such  concentration  that  a  cannon 
fired  over  your  head  will  not  make 
you  lose  grip  of  your  though t.  A 
mosquito  will  do  it  now,  no  doubt. 

You  may  have  observed  potatoes, 
in  one  case  growing  all  to  vines,  and 
in  another  going  all  to  seed,  leaving 
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scarcely  enough  top  to  locate  the 
precious  crop  below.  Now,  men  are 
often  thinkers  by  halves  in  the  same 
way.  One  man  is  füll  of  questions 
that  he  cannotanswer;  another  is  füll 
of  answers  that  he  cannot  call  to 
mind.  Neither  one  is  a  thinker. 
But  put  them  together,  and  much 
thought  will  be  evolved. 

How  many  men  are  like  the  last — 
able  to  acquit  themselves  clearly, 
voluminously,  and  refreshingly,  if 
some  one  will  but  work  the  pump 
handle!  How  grateful  they  are  to 
the  man  that  enables  them  to  spout 
thus  gushingly! 

But  these  are  not  thinkers.  The 
living  wells  only,  whose  waters  over- 
flow  by  internal  force,  are  worthy 
such  a  name.  A  cow  that  loses  the 
power  of  raising  her  cud  fails  to 
thrive  and  grows  sick;  something 
similar  to  this  takes  place  with  the 
man  who,  unaccustomed  to  commune 
with  himself,  has  lost  the  companion- 
ship  that  was  wont  to  stir  his  mind  to 
activity.  The  *'cud*'  must  be 
restored  in  each  case  or  disaster  will 
follow. 

The  thinker  must  not  only  be  able 
to  ask  himself  questions  far  remote 
from  his  immediate  thought,  but 
must,  as  the  thought  progresses,  see 
at  every  turn  of  word  or  phrase  the 
associations  and  objections  that  a 
merciless  critic  would  see.  He  must 
in  fact  be  his  own  adversary,  and  an 
unrelenting  adversary;  and  though 
this  adversary  utters  no  word,  yet 
will  he  heed  all  his  objections  and 
reply  to  them  as  if  they  were  formally 
made. 

In  my  next  I  shall  attempt  to  apply 
these  principles  of  thinking  to  the 
development  of  the  sermon. 

N.  L,  Nelson, 


amounted  to  about  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars.  He  was  himself  a 
multi-millionaire.  His  Company  had 
taken  risks  in  Chicago  in  the  district 
that  was  burned  amounting  to  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  about  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  excess  of  all  the  property  of 
the  Company. 

The  morning  after  the  conflagra- 
tion,  while  viewing  the  debris,  he 
leamed  of  the  losses  which  his  Com- 
pany had  sustained.  He  immediately 
mounted  an  old  barrel  in  the  burned 
district,  and  gathering  around  him  a 
number  of  business  men  who  had 
insured  with  his  Company,  told  them 
that  every  doUar  of  their  loss  should 
be  paid,  so  far  as  his  Company  had 
issued  policies,  and  he  would  per- 
sonally  guarantee  from  his  own  fimds 
a  renewal  of  the  entire  capital  so 
that  the  Corporation  of  which  he  was 
President  might  continue  in  Opera- 
tion. 

Such  courage  in  business,  as  was 
thus  displayed,  is  sure  to  win,  and  it 
is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the 
course  of  this  gendeman  in  this  pub- 
lic matter  was  characteristic  of  him 
in  all  private  as  well  as  public  affairs, 
and  made  him  a  power  in  every  un- 
dertaking  with  which  he  was  associ- 
ated.  If  all  men  who  accept  posi- 
tions  in  various  companies,  as  direc- 
tors  or  officers,  were  inspired  with 
the  same  feeling  and  would  be  willing 
to  risk  all  their  personal  property  on 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  with 
whicli  they  are  connected,  there 
would  be  a  less  number  of  failures  in 
the  World.  Nor  would  there  be  the 
same  Opposition  to  corporations  and 
large  business  enterprises  that  is  now 
feit.  Mozo, 
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At  the  time  of  the  great  Chicago 
fire  the  governor  of  Connecticut  hap- 
pened  to  be  in  that  city  on  a  visit. 
He  was  at  the  time  the  president  of 
a  prominent  *fire  insurance  Company 
in  his  State  whose  stock  and  surplus 


It  is  better  to  be  silent  than  to  say 
unwise  or  unkind  things. 

See  first  that  the  design  Is  wise 
and  just:  that  ascertained,  pursue  it 
resolutely;  do  not  for  one  repulse 
forego  the  purpose  that  you  re- 
solved  to  effect. 
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There  has  been  a  disposition  of  late,  which  seems  to  be  growingf 
among  some  portions  of  the  Community,  to  move  away  from  this  Territory 
and  other  settled  portions  of  these  mountains  where  the  Saints  are  located, 
to  find  new  places  for  occupation.  The  excuse  has  been  used  that  the 
Stakes  of  Zion  are  becoming  so  crowded  that  it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
desire  to  procure  homes  to  move  where  the  land  is  unoccupied.  It  was 
because  of  this  feeling  that  we  made  the  inquiries  of  the  Presidents  of  Stakes 
conceming  the  inducements  ofTered  to  settlers  in  the  places  under  their 
supervision.  A  perusal  of  the  replies  received,  and  which  are  herewith 
printed,  will  convince  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  the  argument  concerning 
the  overcrowding  of  the  Stakes  of  Zion  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  most  of  the  Stakes  need  strengthening 
by  an  influx  of  population,  instead  of  being  weakened  by  the  removal  of 
any  of  the  present  residents. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  very  unusual  for  Latter-day  Saints  to  change 
their  places  of  residence,  or  to  hunt  out  new  locations  with  a  view  to  settle- 
ment,  except  as  they  were  counseled  to  do  so  by  the  Priesthood  of  the 
Church.  In  those  times  when  it  was  thought  advisablp  to  establish  new 
Settlements  and  form  new  Stakes,  missionaries  were  frequently  called  to- 
perform  this  labor,  and  they  took  with  them  their  families  and  effects  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  Eiders  go  abroad  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Under  such 
conditions  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Church  kept  advised  of  the  move- 
ments  of  the  people,  and  were  able  to  counsel  them  in  regard  to  their  tem- 
poral affeirs,  and  also  to  look  after  their  Spiritual  necessities.  Thus  Zion 
extended  her  borders  and  the  people  were  blessed  and  prospered  in  their 
labors.  This  same  condition  of  things  should  exist  at  the  present  time. 
If  any  of  the  members  of  the  Church  have  found  good  locations,  they  should 
make  it  known  to  jthose  who  preside  over  them,  and  seek  counsel  of  wise 
men  as  to  the  advisability  of  their  making  locations  in  such  places.  Thus  the 
brethren  will  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  matters  which  pertain  to  the 
building  up  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  here  upon  the  earth. 
Acting  thus,  the  authorities  would  feel  more  inclined  to  aid  Settlements 
established  under  direct  counsel  in  case  of  distress  or  affliction,  than  they 
would  do  if  advice  conceming  locations  were  not  sought.  As  it  now  is, 
appeals  to  the  Presidency  are  not  infrequent  from  people  who  have  under- 
taken  some  enterprise  without  first  seeking  counsel,  and  having  got  into 
financial  distress  or  other  troubles,  are  then  ready  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church  for  advice  as  to  how  to  relieve  themselves.  Even 
this  is  better  than  to  avoid  seeking  counsel  altogether,  but  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  inquiries  in  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking. 

Every  young  man  in  Zion  should  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  accepted  joy- 
fiilly  to  seek  counsel  of  men  of  God.  He  should  try  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  brethren  who  bear  the  Priesthood,  as  well  as  to  seek 
the  inspiration  of  the  Lord  in  all  his  labors,  of  whatever  character  they  may 
be.  Indeed,  the  young  men  of  Zion  should  never  do  anything  but  that 
which  both  the  Lord  and  His  servants  will  approve.  Any  work  that  can- 
not  bear  the  investigation  of  honorable  men,  or  which  its  promoters  desire 
to  have  conducted  in  the  dark,  should  not  engage  the  attention,  under  any 
circumstances,  of  the  young  men  of  this  Church.  All  may  be  assured  that 
in  the  abundance  of  counsel  there  is  safety,  and  the  Lord  desires  the  Saints 
to  seek  and  follow  the  counsels  of  his  Priesthood. 

The  questions  propounded  and  which  have  elicited  the  following  re- 
sponses  are  as  follows : 
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I.  Is  your  Stake  overcrovvded  ?  If  not,  what  inducements  does  it 
present  to  young,  energetic,  and  thrifty  men,  who  desire  homes,  to  settle 
and  remain  within  its  limits? 

II.  How  many  families  can  the  portion  of  country  under  your  super- 
vision  yet  accommodate  ? 

III.  At  what  price  can  reasonably  good  farming  land  be  purchased  in 
your  Stake  ?  Is  there  any  government  land,  that  can  be  reclaimed,  still 
unoccupied  ? 

IV.  What  occupations  yield  the  riebest  financial  returns  in  your  Stake? 


PRESIDENT   THOS.    E.    RICKS, 
Of  Bannock  Stuke. 

Rexburg,  Idaho,  March  2,  1894. 
Contribtitor  Co.: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  youth  of  Zion,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  resources  of 
the  Bannock  Stake.  We  have  often 
thought  that  there  were  good  oppor- 
tunities  here  for  faithful  Latter-day 
Saint  home-seekers. 

The  settlement  of  this  country 
dates  from  March  i2th,  1883,  when 
Prest.  Thomas  E.  Ricksand  Company 
camped  on  the  present  site  of  Rex- 
burg, today  a  town  of  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  several 
mercantile  houses,  saw-mills  and  a 
roller-mill  of  seventy-five  barreis 
capacity.  There  are  also  mills  at 
Teton,  Wilford,  Idaho  Falls  and 
Blackfoot. 

Today  the  church  membership  is 
six  thousand  souls  spread  out  over 
Bingham  and  Fremont  Counties, 
covering  an  area  of  one  hundred 
miles  Square. 

To  answer  question  two,  we  can't 
do  better  than  reproduce  the  opin- 
ion  of  President  John  Taylor  when 
here  in  1884.  He  traveled  through 
part  of  the  stake  and  formed  an 
opinion  that  the  land  would  sustain 
a  population  of  three  hundred  thous- 
and ;  before  leaving  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  summit  of  a  high  butte  that 
rises  in  the  center  of  the  Snake 
River  Valley  from  which  he  could 
see  the  country.  After  carefully 
viewing  it,  he  turned  to  the  brethren 
present  and  said,  **I  will  change  my 
estimate  and  say  that  this  country 
will  sustain  half  a  million  people." 


When  the  present  population  of 
six  thousand  is  compared  with  half  a 
million,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  yet 
room  for  a  large  number  of  settlers. 

The  country  is  well  watered  by 
the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries, 
all  of  which  are  large  rivers,  carrying 
füll  streams  of  water  until  late  in  the 
season,  that  await  but  the  plow  and 
the  scraper  of  the  settlers  to  empty 
their  moisture  upon  the  land.  There 
has  been  but  littie  rock  work  en- 
countered  in  canal  work  and  but 
littie  anticipation  in  future  Operations. 

There  are  yet  large  tracts  of  gov- 
ernment land  to  be  taken  up,  though 
that  in  proximity  to  the  Settlements 
is  of  poorer  quality,  but  in  some  of 
the  places  more  recently  settled 
there  is  good  land  to  locate  on. 
Improved  lands  with  water-right  can 
be  bought  at  from  eight  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  acre,  and  there  are  many 
that  would  willingly  seil  part  of  their 
quarter  sections  to  the  proper  kind 
of  people. 

We  have,  since  Coming  here,  been 
endeavoring  to  answer  question  four 
to  our  own  satisfaction  but  have  had 
to  give  it  up.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
tradesmen  can  generally  find  work, 
but  here,  as  in  all  new  countries,  it  is 
well  for  the  mechanic  to  unite  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  with  the  labor  of 
his  craft.  Tradesmen  who  come  thus 
prepared,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
making  good  homes  and  livings  for 
their  families. 

We  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  cereals.and  by  careful  cultivation, 
tomatoes,  melons  and  com  can  be 
successfuUy  raised.  Apples  of  very 
excellent  quaUty  are  raised,  as  are 
pears,  plums   and   cherries,  and  we 
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understand  that  in  isolated  cases, 
peaches  have  been  grown.  We  con- 
sider  the  country  particularly  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet,  and 
we  believe  that  there  will  yet  be  a 
sugar  factory  in  our  midst.  Lucern 
is  raised  here  at  a  cost  of  about  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  and 
with  the  unlimited  stock  ränge,  we 
consider  it  a  good  locality  for  the 
stock  business. 

Any  persons  desirous  of  coming 
to  the  country  and  having  a  certain 
locality  in  view  will  do  well  to  cor- 
respond  with  the  Bishops  of  those 
localities,  who  will  furnish  further  in- 
formation. 

We  are  much  in  want  of  good 
school  teachers.  We  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  transient  teachers  in 
our  midst  who  draw  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month  and 
send  it  out  of  the  country. 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

T,  E.  Ricks, 


withoutmeans  a  temporary  drawback, 
as  in  their  circumstances  continued 
labor  is  for  them  at  first  the  most 
pressing  consideration. 

The  people  here,  however,  make  as 
sure  and  comfortable  a  living  in  ordi- 
nary  times  as  people  of  a  siniilar 
class  do  anywhere  in  our  mountain 
country  of  whom  I  have  any  know- 
ledge,  and  during  the  present  general 
financial  embarrassment,  although 
sufTering  many  inconveniences,  are 
perhaps  more  independent  than  peo- 
ple in  most  places. 

III.  Land  can  be  purchased  here 
at  from  six  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 
There  is  considerable  government 
land  to  be  reclaimed,  but  the  most 
convenient  and  otherwise  the  most 
desirable  is  limited. 

IV.  Stock-raising,  dairying,  and 
farming  yield  the  surest  and  best 
returns. 

Your  brother, 

Wm,  Budge. 


PRESIDENT   WM.    BUDGE, 
Of  Bear  Lake  Stake, 

Paris,  Idaho,  March  29th,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your 
letter  regarding  conditions  and  pros- 
pects  in  this  country  for  young, 
energetic  and  thrifty  men  I  would 
say: 

I .  Our  Stake  is  by  no  means  over- 
crowded.  The  inducements  we  have 
to  offer  are  principally  cheap  land, 
plenty  of  water  in  most  Settlements, 
plenty  of  timber  and  firewood,  and 
generally  good  roads  to  it  all  the  way 
from  six  to  twelve  miles  distant  ac- 
cording  to  place  of  settlement.  The 
most  of  our  Settlements  are  not  far 
distant  from  each  other  and  our  so- 
dety  is  especially  good  for  Mormons. 

II.  We  have  room  for  ^\^  hun- 
dred families  of  the  right  kind,  who 
are  industrious,  sober  and  reasonably 
patient.  Our  lengthy  winters  which 
give  special  öpportunities  for  meet- 
ings,  social  intercourse,  and  general 
self-instruction    are    to    new-comers 


COUNSELOR   J.    F.    TOLTON, 
Of  Beaver  Stake. 

Beaver  City,  Mar.  31,  1894. 
Contributor  Company. 

Brethren  : — Your  communica- 
tion  propounding  certain  inquiries 
was  today  handed  me  by  President 
C.  D.  White  for  reply.  Necessarily 
my  answers  to  the  various  questions 
will  be  off-hand  and  approximated. 

First.  No,  our  Stake  is  not  over- 
crowded,  but  will  support  almost 
double  the  population  we  now  have. 
Enterprising,  thrifty  young  men  can 
readily  obtain  homes  here,  and  with 
a  little  capital  engage  in  any  of  the 
following  business  pursuits,  for  which 
our  country  is  specially  adapted,  viz.: 
agriculture,  stock  and  sheep  raising, 
dairying,  manufacturing,  lumbering 
and  mining.  We  have  a  good  tan- 
nery  plant  which  has  remained  idle 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
can  be  secured  very  reasonably.  Our 
woolen  mills'  plant  will  resume  Oper- 
ations this  season,  and  thus  open  up 
a  means  of  procuring  commodities  in 
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the  shape  of  clothing,  etc.,  which 
can  be  procured  in  exchange  for 
labor  or  farm  products,  or  wool, 
sheep,  etc. 

II.  At  least  five  hundred  addi- 
tional  families  could  settle  here  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  our 
Stake. 

III.  Farming  land,  under  culti- 
vation,  with  clear  titie  and  water 
right,  can  be  purchased,  according 
to  location,  from  ten  to  fifty  doUars 
per  acre.  Paten ted,  unimproved 
land  from  five  dollars  up.  There  is 
considerable  govemment  land  not 
yet  entered,  but  the  most  available 
portions  are  being  rapidly  settled 
upon.  In  short  there  is  and  has  been 
for  some  time  past  almost  a  panic  in 
this  respect. 

IV.  Sheep-raising,  catüe-raising, 
and  agricultural  industries  have  been 
our  leading  pursuits,  but  any  of  the 
foregoing  enumerated  pursuits  have 
equally  as  promising  a  future.  Mer- 
chandising has  also  been  quite  a 
leading  remunerative  business.  Our 
country  is  well  watered,  and  by 
means  of  reservoirs  (and  there  are 
excellent  sites  upon  all  of  our  streams) 
the  supply  can  be  greaüy  increased, 
so  as  to  provide  ample  water  for  all 
the  land  available.  The  great  Pau- 
van  Valley,  extending  through  the 
central  portion  of  our  county,  is 
composed  of  rieh,  fertile  lands  that 
will  produce  alfalfa  and  cereals  in 
abundance,  and  vast  bodies  of  this 
land  are  still  open  to  entry,  and 
farms  patented,  but  not  extensively 
improved  and  cultivated,  can  be  pro- 
cured on  reasonable  terms. 

Trust ing  I  have  made  myself 
reasonably  clear.  I  am,  very  respect- 
fully,  Your  brother, 

/.  F,    Tolton, 

PRESIDENT  RUDGER   CLAWSON, 
Of  Box  Eider  Stake. 

Brich  AM  City,  April  lo,  1894. 
Editor  Contributor: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  inquiry 
dated  February  26th,  would  say  that 
the  Box  Eider  Stake   is   not   over- 


crowded,  and  that  we  could  easily 
accommodate  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  families.  The 
price  of  good  farming  land  ranges 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  lo- 
cation. Agricultural  pursuits  yidd 
the  riebest  financial  returns. 

People  of  moderate  means,  who 
are  seeking  homes  in  the  country, 
and  yet  desire  all  the  conveniences 
of  city  life  would  do  well  to  visit 
Brigham  City,  before  investing  else- 
were.  The  *  *City  of  Homes,  * '  beau- 
tiful  for  Situation  in  the  **Sides  of  the 
North,  * '  boasts  of  a  water  System  that 
is  surpassed  by  none,  and  already 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  electric  light- 
ing.  Mercantile  and  manuiacturing 
enterprises  are  carried  on,  but  the 
leading  industry  is  gardening.  An 
abundance  of  choice  fruit  and  berries 
is  raised  in  Brigham  every  year,  and 
invariably  finds  a  ready  market. 
City  property  can  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  figures.  Taxes  are  low 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  a  femily 
is  much  below  that  of  Salt  Lake  and 
other  large  cities.  In  Curlew  Valley, 
situated  in  the  westem  part  of  the 
Stake,  there  are  several  town.ships  of 
good  land  not  yet  taken  up.  Unfor- 
tunately,  however,  there  is  a  lack  of 
water,  but  good  wells  could  be  ob- 
tained  on  every  section. 

The  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Valley  is  of  a  dark  sandy  nature 
and  well  suited  to  dry  forming. 
Post  timbers,pines  and  house  logs,  are 
in  abundance  in  the  hills  within  a  dis- 
tance  of  ten  to  twenty  miles.  In  Park 
Valley  there  are  five  or  six  sections  of 
good  govemment  land  and  the  same 
amount  of  railroad  land  not  yet  set- 
tled. An  abundance  of  superior  water 
flows  down  out  of  the  mountains,  but 
much  of  it  is  lost  by  seepage.  If 
properly  husbanded  there  would  be 
ample  supply  for  twenty  or  thirty 
families  more. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  for 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  those 
who  may  chance  to  read  this  com- 
munication,  the  foUowing  copy  of  a 
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letterfrom  Wm.  H.  Rowe,  receiver 
of  the  Bear  Lake  and  River  Water 
Works  and  Irrigation  Co: 

"I  herewith  submit  the  foUowing 
answers  to  questions  contained  in 
your  fevor  of  the  28th  ult. 

'  'Your  question  as  to  what  induce- 
ment  we  have  to  offer  young  men  to 
settle  on  our  land,  1  would  answer 
as  follows:  We  have  rooin  enough 
for  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  people 
on  arable  land  in  Box  Eider  County. 
We  mention  particularly  that  which 
is  under  the  Great  Bear  River  Canal 
System,  which  contains  about  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  first-class  fruit  and 
farming  lands,  which  we  seil  with 
perpetual  water-right  at  reasonable 
prices.  Heretofore  the  maintenance 
or  rental  has  been  held  high,  but  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  buy  the  land 
the  water  has  been  reduced  to  one 
dollar  per  acre  rental  per  year.  The 
land  and  water  are  being  sold  by  the 
Bear  River  Canal  Co.  to  Utah  farm- 
ers on  ten  years*  time,  with  no 
payment  down.  For  example,  if  a 
man  should  buy  forty  acres  his  con- 
tract  would  call  for  his  placing 
twenty  acres  under  cultivation  the 
first  year,  and  the  balance  the  second 
year.  No  payment  will  be  demanded 
until  the  spring  of  the  year  following 
the  date  of  purchase,  and  after  that 
the  balance  is  settled  in  nine  pay- 
ments  at  a  low  and  reasonable  rate  of 
interest. 

"We  have  put  in  cultivation  some 
five  thousand  acres  in  the  interest  of 
the  Company  and  the  labor  on  it 
we  intend  to  distribute  among  our 
patrons,  and  as  it  will  require  a  great 
<ieal  of  farm  labor,  those  buying  land 
will  be  able  to  pay  their  first  and 
perhaps  their  second  payment  in 
labor. 

"Your  second  question  as  to  how 
TTiany  lamilies  we  can  accommodate  I 
should  say  from  seven  hundred  to 
one  thousand  families. 

"Your  third  question  regarding 
imces.  of  land-,  will  say  that  first-class 


land  can  be  purchased  at  thirty  dol- 
lars  per  acre  upon  the  terms  indi- 
cated  above;  this  includes  perpetual 
water  right.  The  Company  has 
contracted  to  put  out  thirty-eight 
thousand,  four  hundred  fruit  trees 
this  season  which  will  show  that  we 
have  some  excellent  fruit  lands. 

* '  We  have  a  great  many  farmers 
from  Davis  County  settling  on  our 
lands,  and  I  think  this  presents  a  fine 
opportunity  for  our  young  men  to 
establish  themselves  homes  and  as 
a  consequence  give  unto  themselves 
that  independency  which  should  be 
theirs. ' ' 

Very  Respectfiilly, 

Rudger  Clawson, 


PRESIDENT    HORTON    D.    HAIGHT, 

0/  Cassia   Staka. 

Oakley,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho, 

April  2nd,  1894. 

The  Contributor  Co, 

Gentlemen: — To  your  first  ques- 
tion, can  say  this  Stake  is  not  over- 
crowded,  and  the  only  inducements 
as  yet  for  young  men  to  engage  in 
business  are  farming,  cattle  and  sheep 
raising. 

II.  We  can  safely  say  that  this 
Stake  can  accommodate  very  easily 
two  hundred  and  fifty  families  more 
than  are  here  at  the  present  time. 

III.  Good  farming  land  can  be 
purchased  here  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
doUars  per  acre.  There  is  also  a 
large  amount  of  govemment  land 
unoccupied  that  can  be  secured  with 
water  also. 

IV.  Agricultural  pursuits  pay 
about  the  best  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  chance  for  a  few  men  hav- 
ing  a  trade  of  some  kind,  such  as 
shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
masons,  etc. ,  who  are  good  Latter- 
day  Saints  with  families,  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  for  their  work  what 
the  people  can  raise. 

Your  brother, 

Horton  D.  Haight. 
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COUNSELOR    WILLIAM    HOWARD, 
Of  Emery  Stake. 

Huntington,  Emery  Co., 

Utah,  Mar.  31,  1894. 

The  Contributor  Co, 

Gentlemen: — In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  land 
and  the  facilities  to  make  homes  in 
this  Stake,  dated  Feb.  26,  1894,  we 
can  answer  as  follows: 

I.  No,  this  Stake  is  not  over- 
crowded,  and  there  are  many  facilities 
such  as  farming,  stock-raising,  man- 
ufactures,  etc. 

II.  We  are  safe  in  saying  at  least 
two  thousand  families. 

III.  Good  farming  land  can  be 
purchased  at  an  average  price  of 
about  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

Yes,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  government  land  yet  unoccupied. 
On  Price  River  the  people  are  taking 
out  a  couple  of  large  canals  that  will 
Cover  several  thousand  acres  of  good 
land,  and  would  like  to  have  niore 
help  in  the  shape  of  permanent 
settlers.  There  are  also  hundreds  of 
acres  of  good  land  near  Cleveland, 
Lawrence,  Huntington,  Castle  Dale, 
Orangeville,  Ferron,  Molen  and 
Emery.  At  all  of  these  places  the 
canals  and  ditches  can  be  enlarged 
and  extended,  and  new  canals  made 
to  Cover  large  bodies  of  land.  A 
Company  has  just  organized  this 
spring  at  Emery,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Emery  County,  to  build  a  large 
canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  Muddy 
Creek,  that  will  cover  a  large  number 
of  sections  of  good  land.  There  are 
large  bodies  of  land  between  Ferron 
and  Orangeville  that  the  waters  of 
Ferron  and  Cottonwood  creeks  can 
be  made  to  cover;  also  lots  of  land 
between  Castle  Dale  and  Huntington 
that  can  be  watered  from  Cotton- 
wood and  Huntington  streams.  There 
are  several  sections  of  nice  land  just 
east  of  Lawrence,  and  if  enough 
settlers  come  to  take  up  land  there, 
the  people  of  Lawrence  will  help  to 
build  a  canal  to  it. 

It  is  quite  a  large  undertaking  to 


make  canals  here,  but  thousands  ot 
acres  of  good  land  can  be  reclaimed 
and  water  got  onto  it  with  no  more 
work  than  it  has  taken  to  make  the 
canals  we  already  have,  and  a  great 
deal  easier  than  it  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago:  then  the  people  had  to 
haul  their  food  and  supplies  over  the 
mountains  from  Sanpete  and  other 
places,  while  they  were  working  on 
the  canals.  They  had  to  turn  their 
poor  horses  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  to  go  several  miles  in 
search  of  feed,  and  get  them  up  next 
morning  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
Now  this  is  all  changed.  Newcomers 
can  buy  anything  they  want  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  There  is  plenty 
of  hay,  grain,  flour,  beef,  etc.,  and 
lots  of  Stores  to  supply  dry  goods 
and  groceries. 

IV.  There  is  very  litde  manufeic- 
turing  going  on  here,  consequendy 
the  farmers  as  a  rule  have  the  great- 
est  success.  Generali  y  the  farmers 
have  a  few  head  of  stock  to  look 
after,  which  helps  them  considerable, 
but  the  stock  business  is  being  almost 
overdone. 

We  have  good  fruit  here,  such  as 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  grapes,  goose- 
berries  and  currants.  We  believe  it 
would  make  a  good  sugar  beet  coun- 
try,  as  beets  do  well  here. 

There  are  good  burr  grist  mills 
at  Emery,  Castle  Dale  and  Orange- 
ville. At  the  latter  place  the  people 
are  putting  up  a  nice  roller  mill, 
which  they  expect  to  have  ninning 
before  another  harvest.  There  is  a 
splendid  chance  for  someone  with  a 
little  means  to  come  and  help  the 
people  of  Huntington  to  put  up  a 
roller  mill;  it  would  be  a  good  pay- 
ing  investment.  The  people  have 
been  talking  the  matter  up  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  have  been  unable 
to  collect  enough  money  to  be  safe 
in  ordering  the  machinery. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  facilities 
we  have  in  this  Stake  for  thrifty  and 
energetic  men,  we  would  advise  all 
who  can  to  come  and  look  at  the 
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country  before  moving  here  with  their 
iamilies.  Then  they  can  please  them- 
selves  whether  they  move  here  or 
not,  and  also  decide  in  what  portion 
of  the  country  they  wish  to  locate — 
for  to  the  stranger  most  of  the  coun- 
try is  uninviting,  and  it  is  only  by 
hard  work  good  homes  can  be  made. 

In  some  of  our  Settlements  we  need 
mechanics,  such  as  shoemakers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc. 

At  the  request  of  President  C.  G. 
Larsen  I  write  the  above,  and  it  is 
endorsed  by  him  and  Counselor 
Seely.     I  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm,  Howard. 

PRESIDENT    WM.     PAXMAN, 
Of  Juab  Stake. 

Nephi  City,  Utah,  April  10,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

Dear  Brethren:  Our  Stake  is 
not  over-crowded  at  present,  but  un- 
Jess  some  new  industries  or  means 
of  employment  open  up,  but  few 
more  could  thrive  here.  There  is 
plenty  of  land  but  not  sufficient  water. 
Could  we  obtain  water,  which  might 
be  done  by  building  reservoirs,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  inducements  in 
ferming  for  another  one  thousand 
families. 

Farming.land  can  be  purchased  at 
from  ten  to  thirty  doUars  per  acre 
without  water  claim.  Water  is  sell- 
ing  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  dollars. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  government 
land  to  be  reclaimed  if  we  only  had 
the  water. 

Mining,  stock  and  sheep-raising  in 
the  past  here  yielded  the  best  finan- 
cial  retums.  Beet  raising  could  be 
profitably  followed.  Manufacturing 
industries  are  much  needed. 

Your  brother, 

Wm.  Paxmaft. 

PRESIDENT  E.  G.  WOOLLEY, 
0/  Kanab  Stake. 

The  Contributor  Co. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your 
questions  concerning  the  condition  ot 


Kanab  Stake,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
as  foUows: 

This  Stake  is  not  over-crowded, 
though  all  the  best  land  to  which 
water  right  belongs  is  at  present  occu- 
pied.  We  could  perhaps  accommo- 
date  fifty  families  of  energetic  people, 
but  they  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity  of  finding  locations  in  the  moun- 
tains,  where  some  water  could  be 
obtained,  but  not  sufficient  for  the 
irrigation  of  all  the  government  land 
at  present  unoccupied.  The  greatest 
difficulty  against  which  settlers  would 
have  to  struggle  would  be  the  obtain- 
ing  of  water  stock,  which  is  held  at  a 
very  high  figure  in  our  county,  and 
without  water  stock  in  the  low  lands 
nocrops  of  consequence  can  be 
raised. 

The  land  in  and  about  our  Settle- 
ments, with  sufficient  water  right; 
would  cost  about  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  There  is  considerable 
government  land  unoccupied,  though 
a  considerable  portion  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have  filed  on  it.  The  best 
industry  for  our  part  of  the  country 
is  the  care  of  sheep;  and  next  to 
sheep,  cattle  bring  the  best  retums. 
The  land  is  very  sui table  for  the 
raising  of  fruit,  and  that  which  is 
produced  is  of  a  very  excellent  qual- 
ity.  There  is  abundant  room  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cannery,  which 
would  doubtless  yield  good  retums  if 
transportation  facilities  were  at  band 
of  a  better  nature  than  those  we  now 
enjoy.  The  prospects  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  in  the  near  future,  we 
will  have  a  railroad  through  our  part 
of  the  country,  in  which  case,  Kanab 
would  doubdess  be  a  thrifty  place  in 
which  to  reside. 

Yours  truly. 
E.  G.    Woolley. 

PRESIDENT    O.    C.    HOSKINS, 

Of  Malad  Stake 

Portage,  Box  Elder  Co., 

April  i4th,  1894. 
Contributor  Co. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  inquiry 
concerning     the    condition     of   our 
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Stake,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we 
are  not  over-crowded  with  settlers. 
The  inducements  which  are  offered 
in  the  various  parts  of  our  Stake,  I 
will  answer  in  detail : 

Neeleyville  Ward,  situated  on  the 
Snake  River  in  Oneida  County, 
Idaho,  has  room  for  eight  or  ten 
families,  but  water  is  a  little  scarce. 
There  is  vacant  government  land  to 
be  obtained.  It  is  a  good  place  for 
hay  and  vegetables.  Rockland  has 
room  for  ten  or  twelve  families,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  to  take  up 
government  land  containing  small 
Springs  which  would  yield  enough 
water  for  garden  and  culinary  pur- 
poses.  It  is  a  good  hay  and  grain 
<listrict.  The  country  is  also  good 
for  stock- raising.  Land  with  water 
right  costs  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
doUars  per  acre.  At  Samaria  the 
land  is  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars  per  acre  without  water  right,  and 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars  with 
water.  There  is  no  unoccupied  land 
in  this  neighborhood  except  badly 
broken  bench  land.  The  raising  of 
lucem  hay  and  seed  are  the  most 
profitable  occupations  at  this  place. 
St.  John  has  no  vacant  government 
land,  but  purchases  can  be  made  of 
land  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  per 
acre.  It  is  a  good  farming  country. 
Malad,  the  capital  of  Oneida  County, 
has  no  government  land  that  is  worth 
reclaiming.  Purchases  can  be  made  at 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  dollars  per 
acre.  At  Fielding,  situated  in  Box 
Eider  County,  there  is  some  govern- 
ment land  to  be  obtained.  A  large 
number  of  people  are  there  engaged 
in  dry  farming.  In  Portage,  where 
all  the  good  land  has  been  taken, 
purchases  can  be  made  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 
Cherry  Creek  and  Woodruff  have  no 
unoccupied  land,  and  the  water  sup- 
ply  is  very  limited. 

We  have  room  in  most  of  our 
Settlements  for  a  few  families  who  are 
not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rieh, 
but  who  would  take  up  land  and 
make   a   good   home    by  hard   and 


constant  labor.  Our  principal  draw- 
back  in  all  our  wards  is  the  lack  of 
water.  The  best  financial  returns  to 
our  population  at  present  come  from 
the  raising  of  lucern  seed  and  hay. 
There  are  several  good  water  power 
sites  in  our  Stake  which  belong  to 
our  people,  but  they  are  put  to  no 
use  because  capital  is  lacking.  There 
is  a  good  opening  for  a  flour  mill  in 
Fielding  and  Rockland  Wards.  The 
mercahtile  business  could  be  profit- 
ably  followed. 

Yours  Truly, 

O,  C.  Hoskins, 


\ 


FRY, 


1894. 


PRESIDENT    RICHARD 
0/  Morgan  Stakt. 

Morgan  City,  April  5, 
The  Coniributor  Co, 

Gentlemen  :  —  All  our  tillable 
land  is  occupied.  For  fifteen  years 
families  and  young  people  about  to 
marry  have  moved  out  to  Bear  Lake, 
Star  Valley  and  Uintah  County.  to 
settle  on  land  for  farming.  For 
twenty  years  our  population  has  not 
increased  on  account  of  so  many 
moving  away. 

Farming  land  when  offered  for 
sale  sells  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars 
per  acre.  There  is  considerable 
government  land  situated  in  the 
mountains  that  can  be  reclaimed  for 
pasturage. 

Blacksmiths  and   carpenters  eam 
the  highest  wages.     Morgan  County 
is  purely  agricultural.      Nine-tenths 
of  the  people  farm  for  a  living. 
Respectfully, 

R,  Fry, 

PRESIDENT   I.  N.  HINCKLEY, 

Of  MillarJ  Stake. 

I.  No;  there  is  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent.  of  our  facilities  now 
utilized. 

II.  Very  good,  as  shown  by 
Statements  herein  set  forth. 

III.  One  thousand  families. 

IV.  From  twenty  to  fifty  dollars 
per  acre,  with  pnmary  water  rights 
included. 
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V.  Yes,  over  one  hundred  thous- 
and  acres. 

VI.  Farming,  stock,  sheep,  hog, 
and  fruit  raising.  There  are  also  very 
good  facilities  for  manufacturing. 

Respectfully, 

C,  Merrill^ 
Of  Immigration  Committee  for  the 
Miliard  County  Board  of  Trade. 

PRESIDENT   GEG.    C.    PARKINSON, 
Of  Oiuida  Stake. 

Franklin,  April  4,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

Dear-Brethren: — Replying  to 
your  inquiries  of  February  24,  1894, 
in  relation  to  the  resources,  etc. ,  of 
the  Oneida  Stake,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure  in  this  opportunity  of  submitting 
that, 

I.   The  Oneida  Stake  is  not  thickly 
settled  and  still  presents  to  young, 
thrifty  and  energetic  men,  who  de- 
sire    homes,   many    strong    induce- 
ments.    I  am,  at  this  writing,  unable 
to  give  the  exact  area  of  the  Stake, 
but    it    embraces  all   that   territory 
known  as   Gentile  Valley,   Portneuf 
Valley,  Marsh  Valley  and  that  por- 
tion  of  Cache  Valley  north  of  the 
Utah  and  Idaho  boundary  line,  and 
extends  some  seven  miles  north  of 
Pocatello  to  Ross  Fork  Creek  on  the 
north.         It     contains     twenty-four 
wards,  with  a  population   of  about 
ten  thousand.*     The  plains,  Valleys 
and    lowlands  are  very  fertile    and 
productive,  while  the  mountains  and 
highlands  are  well   adapted   to  the 
raising  of  extensive  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  (no  profit  in  raising  the 
common  stock  horses).     Thearable 
lands  are  adapted  to  the  production 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  maize, 
al&lfa,  hops  and  small  fruits.     The 
climate  of  the  Oneida  Stake  is  about 
five    degrees    colder    than    that  of 
Cache    Stake.       It  is   traversed   by 
three    railroads — the   Oregon   Short 
Line,  extending  from  the  east  bound- 
ary   to     Pocatello ;    the    Utah    and 
Northern,   from  the  extreme  south 
boundary,  through  Pocatello,  to  the 

7c 


extreme  northem  line,  and  the  Cache 
Valley  branch,  extending  as  far  as 
Preston,  its  terminus. 

II.  There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
about  one  thousand  seven  hundred* 
families  in  that  portion  of  country 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Oneida 
Stake  with  ample  room  and  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  many  thou- 
sands  more. 

III.  Good  farming  land  can  be 
purchased  at  from  five  to  twenty 
doUars  per  acre,  and  considerable 
government  land  still  remains  unoc- 
copied,  with  an  .  abundant  water 
supply,  which  may  be  properly  dis- 
tributed  upon  the  arable  lands  by  the 
expenditure  of  labor  only.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  farming  land 
here  ranges  from  three  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre. 

IV.  The  sheep  industry  has  cer- 
tainly  brought  very  rieh  returns  to  the 
Investor  until  one  year  ago  \vhen 
there  came  a  sudden  decline  in  the 
price  of  wool,  and  a  subsequent 
material  shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
the  carcass.  This  has  probably 
placed  the  occupation  of  wool-grow- 
ing  below  par,  and  leaves  that  of 
general  farming  and  stock-raising  the 
most  remunerative. 

Idaho  has  a  most  excellent  System 
of  free  schools  in  which  the  students 
are  supplied  with  text  books  with- 
out  cost. 

The  Oneida  Stake  Academy,  lo- 
cated  at  Preston,  is  a  creditable  In- 
stitution. The  building,  which  will 
likely  be  completed  this  year,  is 
considered  among  the  finest  and  best 
in  the  Church,  and  is  second  to  none 
in  the  State  of  Idaho.  The  amount 
of  means  expended  upon  this  hand- 
some  structure,  in  addition  to  that 
contributed  toward  the  erection  of 
meeting  houses  and  other  Church 
schools  during  the  last  four  years, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars;    all  of  which    are  ap- 

*  Th  e  population  here  referred  to  includes 
both  members  and  non-merobers  of  the 
Church,  the  total  roembership  being  but  about 
seven  thousand. 
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parent  marks  of  thrift,  growth   and 
prosperity. 

If  in  these  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions  there  can  be  found  encourage- 
ment  to  the  **youth  of  Zion  who  are 
desiring  and  seeking  homes* '  it  will 
indeed  be  very  gratifying. 

Your  broüier,  etc. , 

Geo.  C,  Parkinson. 

PRESIDENT    URIAH   T.    JONES, 
0/  Parowan  Stake, 

Cedar  City,  Iron  County,  Utah, 
March  26th,  1894. 
Editor  Contributor,: 

Our  stake  is  not  over-crowded, 
particularly  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration  the  numerous  resources  of 
our  county  that  are  but  partially 
developed  and  utilized.  It  is  true, 
however,  so  iar  as  agricultural  pur- 
suits  are  concemed  that  the  more 
valuable  lands  located  in  close  prox- 
imity  to  many  of  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages  have  been  secured,  and  are 
being  utilized.  The  same  may  be  said 
as  to  the  natural,  or  normal  amount 
of  our  water  supply,  referring  to 
what  is  known  by  the  early  settlers 
ol  our  county,  as  the  primary  water 
right.  Many  of  our  young  men, 
however,  who  are  the  sons  of  our 
illustrious  pioneers  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
some  of  the  many  resources  that 
Iron  County  affords,  among  which 
is  the  unusual  amount  of  high  or 
spring  water  that  flows  down  many 
of  our  canyons  during  the  early 
spring  months.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  in  the  canyon  known  as 
Coal  Creek,  the  water  supply  of 
Cedar  City.  Within  the  last  few 
years  many  of  our  thrifty,  energetic 
young  men  have  got,  and  are  securing 
large  tracts  of  valuable  agricultural 
lands  lying  some  little  distance  from 
our  towns,  the  same  being  equally  as 
productive  as  the  lands  owned  near 
by.  The  same  spirit  of  thrift  and 
energy  is  manifest  in  the  construction 
of  large  and  well  regulated  canals 
that  are  intended  to  tap  the  various 


streams  running  in  and  through  our 
county  during  the  period  of  what  is 
known  as  the  high  ^aterseason.  This 
laudable  and  praiseworthy  undertak- 
ing  once  accomplished,  will  not  only 
fumish  labor  and  permanent  homes 
for  our  young  men,  but  will  afford 
opportunities  for  the  classes  of 
young  men  you  refer  to — thrifty 
and  energetic  men  filled  with  that 
indefetigable  will  that  has  been  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the  pio- 
neers of  our  fear  Territory.  We 
have  also  in  connection  with  these 
agricultural  advantages,  one  of  the 
riebest  mineral  districts  in  our  Terri- 
tory. A  county  that  abounds  in  iron, 
cosd  and  some  of  the  precious  metals, 
that  has  been  so  frequently  written 
up,  not  only  in  our  local  papers  but 
noticed  in  foreign  papers  as  well,  and 
reported  by  some  of  our  leading 
scientific  men  of  the  age,  that  any  effort 
that  might  be  made  in  this  particular 
would  seem  entirely  unnecessary. 
However,  it  might  be  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  committee's  report  as  to 
the  resources  of  Iron  County,  pub- 
lished  in  the  Iron  County  Record  of 
February  Qth,  1894,  which  is  reliable 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Citizens 
of  Cedar  City  in  mass  meeting  assem- 
bled.  In  referring,  however,  to  these 
unbounded  undeveloped  resources, 
it  is  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the 
artisan  who  may  have  an  eye  to  some 
of  the  many  advantages  that  south- 
em  Utah  affords,  not  only  by  foUow- 
ing  the  agricultural  pursuits,  but  in 
mechanical  arts;  of  course  your 
readers  will  understand  the  latter 
advantages  are  what  our  people  are 
looking  forward  to  in  the  near  fiiture. 
At  the  present  time  many  of  our 
coal  mines  have  been  secured,  some 
of  which  have  been  purchased  by 
parties  who  are  representing  reliable 
companies.  Iron  mines  that  are 
looked  upon  as  being  almost  inex- 
haustible  are  secured.  Railroad 
companies  are  now  looking  to  the 
advantages  that  southern  Utah,  and 
particularly  Iron  County,  affords  for 
the  extension  of  their  roads,  which 
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once  accomplished,  with  manufactur- 
ing  Industries  established,  will  afford 
many  opportunities  for  those  desiring 
to  make  permanent  homes  and  be- 
come  useflil  Citizens,  so  that  in 
answering  your  second  question, 
viz. :  "How  many  families  can  your 
district  accommodate, ' '  you  will  read- 
Uy  perceive  that  any  estimate  that 
may  be  made  would  be  speculative. 

Yourthird  question,  *'Whatprice 
can  reasonably  good  &rming  land  be 
purchased  for?  Is  there  govemment 
land  that  can  be  reclaimed  still  un- 
occupied?* ' 

In  Order  to  intelligently  answer 
diis  question,  you  will  kincUy  permit 
its  segregation,  and  a  reply  made  to 
die  first  subdivision. 

Our  best  ferming  land  is  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  land  in  dose  prox- 
imity  to  our  towns,  land  conceded  to 
have  the  best  and  primary  water 
right;  such  Claims  ränge  in  extent 
from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  and  are 
held  in  price  to  be  worth  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  In 
fiict  many  of  these  claims  could  not 
be  purchased,  unless  under  some 
extraordinary  circumstances.  We 
have  another  class  of  agricultural 
lands,  equally  as  productive  per  acre  as 
the  first  mentioned»  but  not  conceded 
to  have  as  extensive  a  primary  water 
right;  these  claims  depend  in  part 
for  irrigation  on  the  suiplus  or  spring 
water  before  alluded  to;  land  claims 
of  this  character  vary  in  value  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and 
but  few  of  this  class  are  put  upon 
the  market. 

Second  sxibdivision,  question  No.  3: 
There  is  much  valuable  govemment 
land,  that  can  be  reclaimed,  still  un- 
occupied,  none  of  which,  however,  is 
close  to  our  cities  and  towns.  With 
a  thorough  System  of  reservoirs  such 
lands  couJd  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion,  and  once  cultivated  and  satura- 
ted  by  the  use  of  surplus  or  spring 
water,  could  be  made  reasonably 
productive;  considerable  of  this  class 
of  land  is  located  on  the  '  *low-lands*  * 
in  our  Valley;  experiments  havebeen 


made  to  obtain  artesian  water  in  the 
vicinity  ot  these  lands,  and  have 
proved  successful  so  for  as  water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  concerned,  yet 
no  very  extensive  flow  has  been 
secured.  We  have  still  another 
class  of  land  claims  that  have  been 
secured,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  use 
of  the  canals  before  mentioned,  on  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  water 
will  be  conveyed.  Claims  in  these 
canals  can  be  procured  on  easy 
terms,  and  undoubtedly  parties  who 
could  give  proper  titles  to  lands  of 
this  description  would  do  so  at  much 
reduced  prices  than  these  already 
quoted. 

Under  past  and  existing  circum- 
stances the  fermer  and  stock  raiser,  will 
obtain  the  riebest  financial  retums; 
in  fect  these  are  almost  the  prevailing 
occupations  at  present.  With  our 
&cilities  utilized  our  unbounded 
resources  developed,  we  can  ftimish 
employment  for  all  classes;  not  only 
can  the  larmer  be  reasonably  re- 
warded  for  his  toil,  and  the  accom- 
plished  artisan,  but  the  man  of  capital 
can  find  sure  and  safe  Investment; 
the  manufecturer  can  not  only  be 
amply  rewarded,  but  the  common 
laborer  can  be  provided  for,  if  those 
characteristics  can  be  had — energy 
and  thrift,  determination  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  common  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  all  new  country  and  a  desire 
to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose.  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  no  place 
in  our  midst  for  the  **hanger-on,*' 
the  transient,  the  men  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  feir 
Utah.  We  have  no  desire  to  share 
in  the  bitter  experiences  of  many  of 
our  northern  fiiends,  from  the  effects 
of  **booms'*  or  boom  prices — such 
characters  are  to  us  dangerous;  per- 
sonal advantage  is  what  this  class 
is  seeking;  the  welfere  of  all  is  not 
considered  by  them,  the  room  of  such 
characters  is  preferable  to  their 
Company;  send  us  such  men  as  are 
represented  in  your  letter  of  February 
24,  1894,  2uid  they  will  find  a  welcome 
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from  the  hospitable  people  of  Iron 
County. 

Respectfully, 

U,  T.  Jones. 

PRESIDENT    WM.    H.    SEEGMILLER, 
0/  SevUr  Stake, 

Richfield,  April  2,  1894. 
Contributor  Co.: 

Yours  of  February  24th  was  duly 
received.  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  in  reply: 

I.  Our  Stake  is  not  overcrowded. 
It  presents  good  facilities  for  many 
amilies  if  they  are  willing  to  unite  in 

<ieveloping  our  extensive  agricultural 
resources,  which  will,  when  devel- 
oped,  pave  the  way  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  mechanical  effort. 

We  produce  of  the  cereals,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  beans  and  some 
com.  In  grasses,  we  produce  alfalfa, 
orchard,  timothy,  clover,  and  good 
native  varieties.  In  fruits,  apple, 
pear,  plum,  small  fruits,  some  peaches 
and  grapes.  We  produce  choice 
vegetables,  consisting  of  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  other  varieties.  Our  winters 
being  mild  we  are  well  situated  for 
fettening  cattle,  mutton  and  hogs. 
Our  ranges  once  excellent,  still  ftir- 
nbh  grazing  for  considerable  stock. 

II.  From  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  thousand  families. 

III.  At  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dol- 
lars  per  acre  with  water  right. 

Some  government  land  suitable 
for  fruit  production  in  township  22 
I  west  S.  L.  M. 

Considerable  university  land  can 
be  bought  on  easy  terms  at  from 
four  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  in 
township  21  s.  I  west  and  township 
23  s.  2  west  S.  L.  M. 

IV.  Production  of  sheep,  cattle 
and  hogs,  grain  and  hay,  merchan- 
dising,  school  teaching,  practising 
law  and  medicine,  mechanical  pur- 
suits,  flour  milling  and  dairying. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  good 
luel  (cedar  and  pitch  pine)  which 
can  be  bought  in  our  villages  from 


two  to  four  dollars  per  cord.  Poles 
for  fencing  can  be  bought  for  ten 
Cents  each;  cedar  posts  for  the  same 
price.  Lumber  is  worth  about 
twenty  dollars  per  thousand.  Build- 
ing stone  is  abundant.  A  fair  quali- 
ty  of  clay  is  found  for  making  brick. 
The  development  of  our  extensive 
agricultural  resources  will  require  the 
construction  of  reservoirs,  and  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  our 
canal  Systems.  The  Sevier  River  is 
an  excellent  source  of  storage  sup- 
ply,  fumishing  an  abundance  of 
water  during  autumn,  winter  and 
spring.  Arrangements  are  now  in 
progress  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  two  reservoirs,  with  other 
good  sites  in  reserve.  A  few  capable 
persons  in  teaching  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  would  find  employment 
in  our  Settlements. 

To   energetic  settlers   our    Stake 
oflfers  superior  advantages. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm,  H.  Seegmiller. 

COUNSELOR    R.  S.  COLLETT, 
Of  Uintah  Stake. 

Vernal,  Utah,  April  4,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

Dear  Brethren. —  Your  letter 
of  inquiry  of  February  24th,  ad- 
dressed  to  President  S.  R.  Bennion, 
has  been  handed  me  with  the  request 
that  I  answer  the  same. 

I.  Our  Stake  is  not  over-crowded. 
We  have  a  very  healthflil  and  pleas- 
ant  climate,  the  seasons  being  about 
the  same  length  as  those  of  Utah  and 
Salt  Lake  counties.  Our  winters  are 
not  long  but  severe,  that  is,  it  gets 
quite  cold  from  the  middle  of  De- 
cember  to  February,  the  thermome- 
ter  registering  as  low  as  30*^  at  times. 
The  snow-fell  is  not  heavy.  We 
can  offer  the  advantages  of  a  new 
and  thriving  country,  nch  in  natural 
resources.  The  Ashley  Valley  is  at 
present  the  only  portion  of  Uintah 
County  unoccupied  by  Indian  or 
military  reservations,  fit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.     This  Valley  is  about 
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seven  by  twenty  miles.  It  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains on  the  north  to  Green  River  on 
the  southeast.  It  is  watered  from  the 
Ashley  River.  All  kinds  of  hardy 
fhiits  do  well,  including  the  apricot, 
grape,  and  the  peach  with  proper 
cultivation.  Our  hills  are  füll  of  coal, 
cur  mountains  fall  of  timber,  and  the 
majority  of  our  people  own  more 
land  than  they  can  properly  cultivate. 

II.  There  are  about  ^vq  hundred 
femilies  living  in  the  Valley.  It  will 
sustain  twice  that  many  from  its  ag- 
riculture  alone.  When  its  other  re- 
sources  are  developed  it  will  sustain 
many  times  that  number. 

III.  Good  land  is  rather  high 
here.  The  price  ranges  from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars  per  acre;  this  always  in- 
dudes  water  right.  There  is  still 
some  govemment  land  to  be  taken, 
but  it  is  a  long  way  from  water  and 
no  surplus  water  to  be  obtained.  The 
water  is  limited  and  is  entirely  pos- 
sessed  by  present  claimants  except 
during  high  water  season. 

IV.  The  sheep  industry  has  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the 
past.  The  cattle  business  also  yields 
good  retums.  Farming  pays  fully 
as  well  if  not  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Utah,  Fort  Duchesne  and 
the  Indian  agencies  furnishing  our 
principal  markets.  We  have  trades- 
men,  bwt  there  is  room  for  more. 
We  are  gready  in  need  of  a  good, 
honest  lawyer.  This  county  affords 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  who 
could  be  conservative  and  persistent 
in  building  up  an  honest  practice.  A 
good  doctor  is  also  a  pressing  need 
and  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  Com- 
munity, while,  if  he  did  not  want  to 
make  a  fortune  in  two  years,  his 
practice  and  remuneration  therefrom 
would  soon  be  excellent. 

As  many  seem  to  be  looking  to 
the  opening  of  the  Uintah  and  Un- 
compahgre  Indian  reservations  with 
a  vicfw  of  securing  homes,  a  few 
words  may  not  be  out  of  place  on 
that  subject.  The  Uintah  reserva- 
tion  is  one  of  the  best  watered  parts 


of  Utah.  There  is  room  for  thou- 
sands  of  femilies  besides  taking  care 
of  the  Indians.  But  many  will  be 
disappointed  in  rushing  here  for 
homes  as  much  of  it  is  now  a  desert. 
But  these  deserts  will  blossom  as  the 
rose  with  water  upon  their  surfece, 
and  the  production  of  the  soil  to  one 
unacquainted  with  its  sterile  appear- 
ance,  is  simply  astonishing.  So  if  the 
grass  plats  are  all  taken  when  you 
get  here — ^providing  you  have  the 
chance  to  come,  do  not  leave  the 
bare,  uninviting  plats  and  go  back 
disgusted,  for  the  best  of  ferms  in 
Ashley  Valley  today  are  those  you 
could  not  get  the  **first  settlers"  to 
thmk  of  locating — they  looked  too 
bare  and   desolate. 

Respectfully, 

R.  S,  Collett. 

PRESIDENT   WILLIS   E.    ROBISON. 
Of  Wayne  Stake, 

Loa,  April  loth,  1894. 
Editor  Contributor, 

Dear  Brother: — Replying  to 
your  fevor  of  February  24,  relative  to 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  Wayne 
County,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
plenty  of  room  for  good,  industrious 
Citizens.  Homes  can  be  easily  made 
here.  Our  timber  and  lumber  sup- 
plies  are  excellent  and  extensive,  and 
the  water  supply  is  second  to  none  in 
the  Territory.  Our  climate  b  varied. 
The  western  part  of  Wayne  County 
is  high  and  suitable  for  stock-raising, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  oats,  wheat, 
potatoes,  etc.,  while  the  eastem  part 
has  a  climate  suitable  for  vineyards 
and  the  tender  fruits,  and  has  also 
good  coal  in  great  abundance. 

We  can  easily  make  room  for  ^v^ 
hundred  families,  if  they  are  good 
workers.  Land  with  title  costs  about 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  Of  course  loca- 
tions  make  a  difference,  but  that  is  an 
approximate  estimate.  Water  right 
is  worth  five  dollars  per  acre.  There 
is  some  little  government  land  to  be 
obtained. 

Our  principal  occupations  here  are 
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stock-growing,  farming  and  lumber- 
ing,  while  many  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  are  deriving  quite  a 
revenue  from  fruit  and  vineyards. 
We  are  willing  to  divide  our  lands 
and  resources  with  good,  honorable 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

Willis  E.  Rubisan, 

COUNSELOR   ISAAC   SMITH 
of  Cache  Stake. 

LoGAN  City,  Utah, 

April  19,  1894. 
The  ConiribtUor  Co. 

Dear  Brethren: — President  Or- 
son  Smith  handed  me  your  letter  ol 
February  26,  1894,  on  Sunday, 
April  i5th,  requesting  that  I  try  to 
answer  it.  This  I  cheerfully  do  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

I  can  truthfiilly  answer  the  first 
question  by  sa5dng  no.  As  for  in- 
ducements  we  have  of  dry  form 
lands  about  20,000  acres  that  can  be 
purchased  at  from  five  to  fifteen 
doUars  an  acre,  similar  in  quality  to 
lands  that  are  now  being  successfully 
cultivated.  And  of  irrigated  lands, 
with  water  right  it  is  estimated  that 
we  have  at  least  20,000  acres  that 
can  be  purchased  at  from  ten  to 
forty  dollars  per  acre.  Where  a 
person  has  not  the  ready  means  with 
which  to  purchase,  many  of  the 
above  lands  can  be  rented,  leased, 
or  bought  on  easy  terms.  Our 
mountains  fumish  good  summer 
ranges  for  dry-stock  and  sheep.  Our 
dairies,  three  in  number,  will  be 
pleased  to  buy  all  the  surplus  milk 
that  may  be  produced  on  the  farm. 
The  mining  districts  of  Idaho  and 
Montana  consume  large  quantities  of 
eggs,  poultry,  veal,  pork,  etc.,  thus 
ftirnishing  a  good  market  for  these 
products.  For  men  of  means,  seek- 
ing  profitable  investments,  we  have 
fecilities  for  water  or  electric  power 
plants  that  can  not  be  excelled  in 
Utah,  or,  we  believe,  elsewhere, 
which,  with  cheap  homes  and  low 
cost  of  living,  makes  our  county  or 


Stake  a  desirable  place  for  locating 
factories. 

II.  I  would  estimatethat  we  could 
comfortably  accommodate  from  four 
to  six  hundred. 

III.  There  are  no  govemment 
lands  accessible  to  cultivafion  that 
are  not  now  owned,  so  far  as  I  can 
leam. 

IV.  To  those  seeking  homes, 
farming  and  stock-raising,  including 
the  keeping  of  poultry,  sheep  and 
swine,  are  the  most  profitable.  There 
is  ample  room  for  two  or  three  more 
cheese  fectories,  and  a  broom  fcictory. 
The  raising  of  small  fruit,  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  as  also 
the  growing  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
etc.,  is  very  remunerative. 

Trusting  the  foregoing  may  be  in 
part  what  you  desired,  with  best 
wishes,  I  remain,  your  brother  in 
the  Gospel.  Isaac  Smith, 

ELDER   GEORGE   PASSEY, 
Of  Maricopa  Stake. 

Mesa,  A.  T.,  March  2nd,  1894. 
The  ConiribtUor: 

Your  favor  of  24th  ult  Addressed 
to  Chas  I.  Robson  (deceased)  was 
handed  me  by  his  counselors,  with 
a  request  that  it  be  answered. 

I.  Our  Stake  is  not  over-crowded. 
Good  inducements  are  here  for  the 
kind  of  men  you  mention. 

II.  A  great  many  families  can  be 
accommodated  in  Maricopa  Stake. 

III.  Good  land  with  water  will 
cost  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  There  is  little,  if  any 
govemment  land  to  be  taken  up 
under  existing  canals;  much  yet  to 
be  reclaimed  by  new  canals. 

IV.  The  possibilities  of  Arizona's 
productions  are  great  The  avenues 
of  occupation  are  many.  The  rais- 
ing of  fine  stock,  both  horses  and 
cattle,  doubtless,  would  prove  a 
profitable  venture.  Fruits,  such  as 
thepeach,  pear,  apricot,  plum,  prune, 
grape,  fig,  olive  and  pomegranate  do 
exceedingly  well.  The  orange  and 
lemon  is  being  cultivated  quite  ex- 
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tensively  and  with  gratifying  success. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  almond  nut 
and  the  yield  of  the  strawberry  is 
very  great.  The  raising  of  stock 
and  cdtivation  of  alfalia,  has  perhaps 
yielded  a  greater  profit  thus  iar  than 
any  other  occupation. 

Yours  truly, 
Geo,  Passey. 
In  behalf  of  Stake  Presidency. 

PRESIDENT   ALBERT   R.    SMITH, 
Of  San  Luis  Siakt^ 

Manassa,  Colo,  March  iith,  1894. 
Contriöutor  Co. 

Dear  Brethren: — We  yet  have 
an  abundance  of  room  for  settlers  of 
the  **energetic  and  thrifty'*  classyou 
name;  land  and  water  are  abundant, 
and  partially  improved  homes  can  be 
purchased  for  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Thousands  of  families  can  find 
room  here  to  make  comfortable 
homes,  as  I  should  think  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  available  country 
is  yet  under  cultivation. 

Land  and  water  at  present  can  be 
had  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  There  is  not  much  government 
land;  nearly  all  of  this  valley  is,  or 
has  been  owned  by  the  State,  large 
tracts,  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  sold, 
and  irrigating  canals  have  been  made 
by  incorporations,  but  as  they  have 
so  far  faUed  to  make  the  interest  on 
money  invested,  theirlandsand  canals 
•can  be  bought  at  reasonable  figures. 

The  State  also  has  immense  bodies 
of  land  that  can  be  had  by  actual 
settiers,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Farming  and  stock-raising  are 
ampng  the  occupations  that  afford 
our  people  their  principal  employ- 
ment,  though  opportunities  for  other 
branches  of  business,  are  abundant. 

*The  San  Luis  Valley  is  properly 
a  great  park,  that  is,  a  plateau  of 
level  prairie,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  north  by  south  and 
average  width  of  about  fifty  miles, 
entirdy  surrounded  by  mountain 
ranges  which  are  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


Valley,  and  the  more  prominent  peaks 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow. 
The  great  Rio  Grande  River  enters 
midway  on  the  west  side,  and  makes 
its  exit  by  a  deep  gorge  which  it  has 
cut  throught  the  Conejos  Range  on 
the  southem  end  of  the  valley  into  New 
Mexico.  The  streams  which  drain 
the  mountains  surrounding  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  valley  are  concentrated 
into  the  San  Luis  River,  which  ter- 
minates  into  a  number  of  lakes  from 
which  there  is  no  visible  outlet. 

**The  adjoining  mountain  ranges 
are  covered  with  timber  which  is 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  building  pur- 
poses,  and  at  the  mountain  mills 
lumber  can  be  bought  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  per  üiousand.  Good 
cedar  posts  are  delivered  at  the  rail- 
way  stations  for  eight  cents  each. 
Of  course  timber  for  fehcing,  for 
corrals,  for  fuel  and  for  the  many 
needs  of  the  iarmer  in  developing  a 
home,  are  free  to  him  on  the  moun- 
tain sides. 

**There  are  interspersed  through- 
out  these  mountains  and  foothills 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  splendid 
grazing  lands  which  are  a  public 
ränge,  and  all  the  unfenced  portion 
of  the  Valley  fumishes  abundant  feed- 
ing ground.  Owners  have  a  lawful 
right  in  this  State  to  tum  their  stock 
at  large,  and  fences  must  be  built  to 
keep  them  from  trespassing. 

'*The  Valley  is  a  smooth  piain 
sloping  from  either  side  to  the  center 
at  an  average  grade  of  about  ten  feet 
to  the  mile,  adapting  it  admirably  for 
easy  Irrigation.  There  have  been 
built  a  number  of  immense  irrigating 
Systems,  besides  the  innumerable 
small  ditches,  and  the  topographical 
conditions  are  so  favorable  that  a 
perpetual  water  right  costs  the  farmer 
but  little  more  than  the  annual'charge 
for  water  in  many  other  sections  01 
the  country. 

**Owin^  to  the  peculiar  character 
and  Position  of  the  sub-stratification 
of  the  Valley,  after  the  surface  is  once 
thoroughly  saturated  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  water  through  the  canal,  the 
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surfece  is  supplied,  through  capillary 
action,  with  sufficient  water  to  enable 
the  fanner,  in  many  sections  of  the 
Valley,  to  almost  entirely  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  Irrigation  be- 
yond  merely  running  water  around 
his  fields  in  canals  built  so  that  the 
water  merely  soaks  into  the  soil 
through  their  Channels.  This  fect 
reduces  the  labor  of  irrigation  to  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  the  cost  else- 
where  in  Colorado,  and  minimizes 
the  quantity  of  water  required  more 
than  sixty  per  cent. 

*There  are  at  this  time  more  than 
three  thonsand  flowing  artesian  wells 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  although  it  is 
only  a  little  more  than  five  years 
since  the  first  flowing  well  was  dis- 
covered,  and  yet  the  supply  does  not 
diminish.  In  the  central  and  south- 
ern  parts  of  the  valley  such  water  is 
found  at  a  depth  not  exceeding,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  feet — in  the 
noithem  part  of  the  valley  about  two 
hundred  feet — and  are  supplied  to 
the  fermer  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
twenty  cents  per  foot.  The  pressure 
is  such  that  the  water,  which  is 
almost  chemically  pure  and  soft,  is 
readily  carried  through  ordinary 
dwellings.  Where  a  depth  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet  is  reached,  a 
well  six  inches  in  diameter,  reduced 
at  the  aperture  to  two  inches,  carries 
a  vertical  column  of  water  trom 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 

"The  climate  is  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  the  west — in  summer 
warm  days  and  cool  nights,  and  in 
winter  clear  cold  weather  tempered 
by  the  great  mountain  ranges  which 
overlook  and  Surround  the  valley  and 
Protect  it  from  the  blizzards,  torna- 
does  and  cyclones  which  are  dreaded 
features  of  a  prairie  country.  Nearly 
every  day  in  the  year  is  so  clear  that 
out-door  work  can  be  done  without 
fear  of  rain/* 

Trusting  these  fragments  will  enable 
you  to  publish  the  information  you 
desire,  I  am, 

Your  Brother,  etc. 

Albert  R.  Smith. 


PRESIDENT  JESSE  N.    SMITH, 
Of  SHowflake  Stake. 

Snowflake,  March  5,  1894. 
Contributor  Co, 

Dear  Brethren: — I.  Our  Stake 
is  not  overcrowded.  Labor  com- 
mands  a  good  price.  There  are  not 
many  inducements  for  home  seekers, 
dry  farming  in  the  forest  offering 
the  best  retums,  unless  one  has  capi- 
tal  to  invest  in  reservoirs  or  in  raising 
water  from  wells. 

IL  The  possibilities  of  dry  farming 
are  very  great,  I  believe,  in  the 
neighboring  forest  region ;  there  are 
not  many  unused  facilities  in  our 
narrow  Valleys,  unless  water  shall  be 
stored  during  the  wet  season  or 
raised  from  wells. 

III.  Reasonably  good  ferming  land 
can  be  purchased,  with  water  right, 
at  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  location. 
About  five  hundred  acres  of  good 
govemment  land  in  the  lower  Wood- 
ruff Valley  could  easily  be  reclaimed 
by  an  organized  effort  to  control  the 
water.  We  have  no  men  to  take  up 
this  land.  A  great  business  could 
doubtless  be  built  up  by  taking  out 
the  water  of  the  Little  Colorado, 
below  Winslow,  on  the  A.  &  P. 
railroad,  and  raising  alfelfa  hay. 

Men  with  energy  and  perseverance 
could  accomplish  great  results,  and 
the  facilities  are  abundant. 

IV.  The  occupations  that  have 
paid  the  best  with  us  heretofore  are 
merchandising,sheep-raising,  &rming 
and  freighting,  in  the  order  named. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jesse  N.  Smith, 

PRESIDENT   DAVID   K.    ÜDALL, 
Of  St.  John' 5  Stake. 

Springerville,  Arizona, 

March  2oth,  1894. 
The  ConiriötUor  Co,: 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry  of  Febru- 

ary  24th    conceming   prospects    for 

new  setüers  in  the  St.  John*s  Stake: 

Our  Stake  is  not  over-crowded,  in 

fact  we  need  more  settlers.    We  think 
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there  are  good  opportunities  for 
industrious  people  to  make  homes. 
Unoccupied  govemment  land  (farm- 
ing)  is  obtained,  also  land  can  be  pur- 
chased  from  settlers  at  reasonable  fig- 
ures.  Usually  there  is  an  abundance 
of  water  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  if  reservoired  would  fumish 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  large  tracts 
of  land,  this  being  the  only  way  to 
successfully  farm  in  any  of  our  seven 
Settlements  of  this  Stake.  Six  out 
of  the  seven  wards  have  already 
constructed  reservoirs. 

Farming  is  considered  the  best 
occupation. 

Timber  is  abundant  in  the  adjacent 
mountains,likewise  grass  for  summer 
ränge. 

Your  Brother  in  the  Gospel, 

David  K.  UdalL 

PRESIDENT   GEORGE   OSMOND, 
Of  Star  Valley  Stake, 

Afton,  Wyoming,  Mar.  22,  1894. 
Contributor  Co, 

Dear  Brethren: — I  take  pleas- 
ure  in  answering  your  favor  of  24th 
*  ult,  as  to  the  advantages  our  Stake 
offers  to  those  who  are  desiring  and 
seeking  homes,  I  answer  your  ques- 
tions  in  the  order  you  ask  them. 

I.  Our  Stake  is  by  no  means 
over-crowded.  Among  the  facilities 
we  enjoy  are  plenty  of  good  land, 
the  best  of  water  in  abundance,  fine 
ränge  for  stock  in  most  of  our  settie* 
ments,  and  good  timber  easy  of 
access.  Inasmuch  as  many  have 
made  comfortable  homes  here  by 
their  energy  and  thrift,  others  may 
do  the  same. 

II.  We  have  now  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feimilies  in  our  Stake, 
and  it  is  a  low  estimate  to  say  we 
could  accommodate  as  many  more. 

III.  Good  ferming  land  can  be 
bought  for  ten  dollars  an  acre  ;  in 
some  Settlements  for  less.  There 
are  a  few  sections  of  govemment 
land  still  open  to  entry,  besides 
seventeen  sections  of  State  land, 
which  can  be  leased   at  a  nominal 


figure,  or  purchased  at  ten  dollars 
per  acre. 

IV.  A  System  of  mixed  husbandry 
in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
would  be  associated  with  stock-rais- 
ing,  would  probably  yield  the  riebest 
financial  retums.  Our  ranges  being 
new  the  cattle  raised  on  them  gener- 
ally  bring  a  better  price  than  those 
in  larger  settled  districts. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  those 
who  want  homes  to  visit  us  and  see 
for  themselves;  for  while  many  of  us 
think  this  country  is  good  enough 
for  anylÄ)dy,  we  have  some  who 
think,  as  they  have  always  thou^ht, 
that  the  best  country  is  still  a  little 
further  on.     RespectfiiUy, 

Geo,  Osmond. 

COÜNSELOR   W.    E.    PACK. 
0/  Summit  Stake. 

Kam  AS,  March  loth,  1894. 
Contributor  Co,: 

Replying  to  your  questions  con- 
ceming  the  Summit  Stake  of  Zion, 
I  will  State  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  young  men  in  this  Stake 
without  homes.  If  there  was  a  rail- 
road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Coal- 
ville,  employment  could  be  found  for 
many  people  in  our  coal  mines. 

Our  best  farming  lands  cost  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre, 
though  there  is  very  littie  tillable 
land  in  this  county. 

Mining  is  the  most  productive 
occupation  foUowed  by  the  people 
in  this  Stake,  and  stock-raising  comes 
next  in  importance. 

RespectfuUy, 

W,  E.  Pack. 

PRESIDENT    HUGH   S.    GOWANS, 

Of  Tooele  Stake. 

TooELE  City,  March  8,  1894. 
Contributor  Co, 

Gentlemen:— Please  findanswers 
to  your  list  of  inquiries  contained  in 
your  iavor  of  February  24,  1894. 

I.  We  are  over-crowded,  a  great 
many  young  men  are  without  homes 
of  their  own,  in  this  Stake. 
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IL  Not'any,  unless  our  water 
resources  are  increased,  and  indus- 
tries  of  some  kind  established. 

III.  Reasonably  |^ood  &rmmg 
land,  with  water  right  is  worth  about 
one  hundred  doUars  per  acre.  There 
is  plenty  of  govemment  land  that 
can  be  reclaimed,  but  there  is  no 
water. 

IV.  Farming  and  fhiit-raising. 

A  System  of  reservoirs  can,  and  I 
believe  will  be  established  in  the  near 
future,  to  preserve  our  water  in  win- 
ter  and  early  spring,  there^y  making 
it  possible  to  recTaim  much  good 
land,  that  is  otherwise  almost  value- 
less. 

Hugh  S.  Gowans. 


PRESIDENT   ABRAM    HATCH, 

Of  Wasatch  Stake. 

Heber  City,  April  17, 1894. 
The  Contribtäor  Co, 

I.  Our  Stake  is  not  over-crowded, 
and  inducements  are  found  on  every 
hand  for  young  and  energetic  people 
to  lay  hold  of  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  this  county.  We  have 
much  unimproved  land  in  our  Valley 
(Provo),  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
is  secured  by  homestead  entry.  Un- 
improved land  sells  for  about  ten 
dollars  per  acre.  The  improved 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars.  Our 
Valley  is  one  of  the  best  watered  sec- 
tions  of  Utah.  The  beautüul  Provo 
River,  the  third  largest  river  of  Utah, 
runs  the  entire  length  of  our  Valley, 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles. 
Besides  the  river,  we  have  three  nice 
streams  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley, 
and  one  large  creek  from  the  west 
mountains,  making  the  watering 
facilities  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
location  of  which  I  know.  The 
county  seat  (Heber)  contains  about 
two  thousand  people,  who  are  in  the 
front  rank  in  all  that  pertains  to  an 
agricultural,  educational  and  a  pro- 
gressive people.  We  have  one  of 
the  best  school-houses  in  the  territory, 


fully  completed  and  paid  for.  Our 
town  is  well  built  up;  the  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  **red  sandstone;'*  the 
public  buildings  are  a  credit  to  any 
Community,  and  the  people  are  not 
burdened  with  the  curse  of  paying 
interest  on  any  county,  city  or  scheel 
bonds. 

II.  Our  county  could  easily  Sup- 
port three  times  its  present  popula- 
tion. 

III.  There  is  no  govemment  land 
to  be  obtained  in  this  valley,  but  so 
soon  as  the  Uintah  Indian  reservation 
is  opened  to  settlement  (a  bill  fer 
which  is  now  before  Congress),  there 
will  be  a  very  large  tract  of  land 
ready  for  the  homesteader.  That 
part  abounds  in  latent  wealth,  and  is 
capable  of  sustaining  five  thousand 
families.  There  is  a  succession  ef 
Valleys  of  rieh  soil,  well  watered,  and 
plenty  of  timber  in  the  mountains 
not  many  miles  away.  People  from 
all  parts  of  Utah  are  waiting  anxious-' 
ly  for  this  country  to  open  for  settie- 
ment,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is 
within  our  present  county  bound-. 
aries. 

IV.  In  relation  to  financial  re- 
tums  for  labor  in  agricultural  lines,  I 
will  say,  the  raising  of  peas  for  seed 
is  perhaps  in  the  front  rank,  and 
next  to  this  lucem  for  feed  for  both 
cattle  and  hogs.  Wheat  is  a  good 
paying  crop,  as  it  brings  from  five  to 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  bushd 
more  than  is  obtained  in  the  lower 
Valleys,  Park  City,  only  twelve 
miles  away,  being  a  ready  cash  mar- 
ket for  everything  we  wish  to  seil. 
A  new  and  improved  creamery  is 
nearly  completed,  from  which  we  ex- 
pect  good  results.  Lumbering  is 
carried  on  to  quite  an  extent  and  to 
some  profit.  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  best  red  sandstone  quar- 
ries  near  Heber  City,  which  will  one 
day  be  very  valuable.  There  is 
room,  and  welcome,  for  all  thrifty, 
honest,  young  men  who  wish  to 
identify  their  interests  with  us. 

Yours  truly, 

A,  Hatch, 
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PIONEER, 
Of  Canada, 

Cardston,  Alberta,  N.  W.  T. 

Canada,  April  yth,  1894. 
The  ContribtUor  Co, 

Gentlemen: — Your  communica- 
tion  to  President  C.  O.  Card  contain- 
ing  inquiries  conceming  the  advan- 
tages  of  this  portion  of  the  land  of 
Zion,  in  his  absence  has  been  handed 
to  me  and  I  will  endeavor  to  briefly 
answer  them. 

I.  Our  counfcry  is  new  and  there- 
fore  not  over-crowded.  The  induce- 
ments  offered  for  the  class  mentioned 
— "young,  energetic,  thrifty  men, 
who  desire  homes,*'  are  indeed  num- 
erous. 

We  are  in  a  prairie  country,  pos- 
sessing  a  rieh,  deep  soil  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  which 
fiiUy  attests  the  point  of  its  fertility, 
so  that  in  an  agricultural  way,  we 
have  no  fearsfor  the  future  of  this  land. 

The  abundant  pasturage  makes 
the  raising  of  cattie,  sheep  and 
horses  very  inexpensive,  and  the 
numerous  streams  and  lakes  in  this 
connection  make  dairying  a  iavored 
pursuit  m  this  locality. 

In  the  way  of  manulacturing  all 
avenues  are  open.  While  timber  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  in  Utah,  still  lum- 
bering  will  receive  attention  for 
some  years  to  come.  By  the  time 
our  own  supply  is  exhausted  rail- 
road  communication  with  British 
Columbia  will  enable  us  to  draw  from 
her  bountiful  supply  a  cheaper  aud 
better  article  than  we  can  produce  at 
home. 

The  production  of  grain  in  vast 
quantities  will  make  milling  one  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
tries  as  the  country  grows. 

Our  district  (Alberta)  contains 
one  woolen  mill  located  at  Calgory, 
but  this  line  of  manufacture  also  pre- 
sents  great  possibilities  for  the  future. 

II.  The  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try has  scarcely  begun,  so  that  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  thousands  of 
amilies  may  find  homes  in  Alberta. 


III.  Raih-oad  lands  can  be  pur- 
chased  for  three  dollars  and  ten 
Cents  per  acre,  ten  per  cent.  down, 
the  balance  in  annual  payments  with 
interest  at  six  per  cent  These  are 
as  good  lands  as  can  be  found  here, 
being  the  odd  sections  of  the  sur- 
veyed  townships.  The  Hudson' s 
Bay  Company  also  have  one  and 
three-fourths  sections  in  each  town- 
ship,  which  are  held  according  to 
quality  at  five  dollars  and  upward 
per  acre.  Terms  of  payment  easy. 
Government  lands — all  even  num- 
bered  sections  except  eight  and 
twenty-six  in  each  township,  are  open 
for  homestead  entry.  A  fourth  sec- 
tion  is  the  limit  for  each  individual, 
and  no  fees  are  exacted  except  the 
entrance  fee  at  the  loöal  land  office — 
ten  dollars. 

IV.  Aside  from  commercial  enter- 
prises  requiring  considerable  capital, 
the  occupations  yielding  riebest 
financial  retums  are  sheep-raising, 
catde-raising,  and  dairying,  and 
mixed  farming.  The  raising  of  swine 
on  a  large  or  small  scale  would  yield 
handsome  retums  for  the  next  few 
years,  as  tons  of  bacon,  ham,  etc., 
are  imported  from  as  far  east  as 
Chicago. 

Mining  will  also  be  an  important 
industry,  although  little  has  been 
done  save  in  developing  the  numerous 
coal  Claims  that  are  found  widely 
distributed  throughout  Southern  Al- 
berta. 

Having  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
answer  your  questions,  a  word  as  to 
our  location  might  be  in  place. 
Cardston  is  in  the  southwest  portion 
of  the  Provisional  District  of  Alberta, 
on  Lee's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
St.  Mar/s  River.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  are  twenty  miles  to  the 
west,  the  international  boundary  line, 
lourteen  miles  or  less  to  the  south. 

Lethbridge,  some  forty-five  miles 
distant  to  the  north  and  east,  is  our 
nearest  railroad  point,  with  which  we 
expect  to  have  telephonic  communi- 
cation by  July  ist.  Good  land  is 
procurable  within  a  radius  of  twenty- 
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^VQ  miles  to  the  east,  south  and 
west. 

Although  in  this  locality  good 
crops  are  raised  without  irrigation, 
there  is  a  vast  area  to  the  north  and 
east  that  can  and  will  be  irrigated  in 
the  future.  A  preliminary  survey  of 
the  country  east  of  the  St.  Mary*s 
River,  completed  only  last  week. 
shows  that  a  scheme  for  irrigating 
that  section  of  Southern  Alberta  is 
entirely  feasible,  and  a  bill  has  been 
prepared  asking  govemment  aid  in 
this  project  which  parliament  will  be 
asked  to  pass  during  the  present 
Session.  We  are  under  the  British 
govemment  nominally,  and  in  the 
experience  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
her  laws  are  more  jusdy  adminis- 
tered  than  are  those  of  any  other 
civilized  nation  existing  at  the  present 
time. 

As  a  provisional  district  we  corres- 
pond  to   a  territory  in   the  United 


States,  with  the  notable  exception 
that  we  have  no  taxes  to  pay  until 
municipalities  are  formed  or  the  dis- 
trict becomes  a  province. 

Settiers  can  bring  all  goods  and 
chatteis  in  use  six  months  prior  to 
date  of  entry,  free  of  duty,  also  six- 
teen  head  of  catde  or  horses. 

A  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  ten  per 
Cent,  on  catde  and  sheep,  and  fifteen 
per  Cent,  upon  agricultural  imple- 
ments  will  bring  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  twenty  per  cent.  on  each  of  the 
above  items ;  this  reduction,  with 
several  other  important  changes,  b 
looked  for  at  any  time  now  that  par- 
liament is  again  in  Session. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said 
conceming  our  goodly  land,  but  I 
fear  too  much  of  your  valuable  space 
will  be  taken  to  present  what  has 
already  been  written.     I  am, 

Yours  in  Zion's  cause, 

Pioneer. 


RAMBLINGS   AROUND   THE   WORLD. 


XIII. 

The  writer*s  ramblings  in  the 
April  number  closed  with  the  city  of 
Constantine,  and  as  the  days  were 
growing  warm  along  the  shores  of 
Stamboul  and  Scutari,  the  next  line 
of  travel  trended  towards  the  north- 
west,  passing  through  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  into  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  touching  briefly  at  Bei- 
grade and  Buda-Pesth  on  the  Danube. 
Some  weeks  were  passed  in  Vienna 
and  some  days  at  Carlsbad  in  Bo- 
hemia,  the  ultra  fashionable  watering 
place  of  central  and  southem  Europe. 
A  brief  stay  in  Switzerland  foUowed, 
then  came  Paris,  London,  Liverpool, 
the  White  Star  Line  to  New  York 
and  the  Overland  route  to  Salt  Lake, 
the  point  of  departure. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  writer 
left  Utah,  designing  to  spend  the 
bleak  and  shivering  months  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  After  visiting 
a  few  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities, 
until    the    winter     barrenness     had 


spread  drearily  over  all  the  northem 
lines  of  travel,  the  trend  of  inclination 
began  running  towards  windward 
islands  and  tropical  seas. 

The  Intention  had  been  to  sail  for 
Havana  direct  from  the  port  of  New 
York,  but  the  apparition  of  a  West 
India  steamer  Coming  up  the  North 
River,  all  her  shrouds  a  ghostiy 
mass  of  ice,  and  spars  and  rigging  a 
forest  of  icicles,  together  with  the 
Statements  of  her  officers  and  crew 
published  in  the  morning  papers, 
made  it  not  improbable  that  any  ship 
rounding  Cape  Hatteras  in  the  then 
State  of  the  barometer,  would  find 
herseif  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea;  at  all  events  it  was 
decided  to  go  by  rail  to  Tampa  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  sail  from 
there,  passing  en  route  through 
those  southem  states  which  lie  on 
our  eastern  coast.  The  latter  course, 
in  addition,  and  with  added  interest, 
enabled  the  traveler  to  see  Florida  and 
traverse  the  waterways  of  that  semi- 
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tropical  region  by  the  pleasantest  of 
all  methods,  the  steamboat.  A  ni^ht 
was  spent  in  Washington,  after  which 
the  flight  became  continuous,  until 
the  northern  border  of  Florida  was 
reached  at  Jacksonville.  Cold  days 
and  nights,  with  snow  between,  were 
unexpectedly  found  in  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas  and  even  Georgia;  in 
all  four  States  the  *  *old  settler*  *  was 
still  hanging  and  harping  on  that 
well-swom  He,  *  *de  coldes  spell  since 
befo  de  wah,  sah.*' 

Florida,  owing  to  its  semi-tropical 
climate  and  many  other  natural  at- 
tractions,  is  regarded,  at  least  by 
d wellers  in  the  north,  as  one  of  the 
most  favored  winter  sanitariums  and 
pleasure  resorts  with  in  sound  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Of  course  the  rigor 
of  an  Eastem  winter  generally  sees  a 
large  contingent  settmg  out  for  the 
Pacific,  but  they  are  mostly  invalids 
who  go  west  reluctantly  and  retum 
gladly.  The  average  northemer 
who  goes  anywhere,  goes  to  Florida 
after  the  holidays,  as  he  goes  to  Sar- 
atoea,  Newport  or  Long  Branch  in 
micT-summer,  when  the  trembling 
heat  of  the  dog-star  is  rampant  in 
the  sky.  The  winter  hoteis  of  Florida, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken,  usually  spread  their  nets 
in  January  and  make  the  final  drag 
in  May;  theycan  well  afford  to  close 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Five 
months*  steady  fleecing  is  galore, 
however  submissive  the  sheep  or 
abundant  the  wool.  In  some  respects, 
however,  their  hoteis  are  unexcep- 
tionable.  They  are  built,  as  a  rule, 
with  special  reference  to  the  füll  en- 
joyment  of  a  warm  and  generous 
climate;  verandahs  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  sixty  in 
height,  soften  the  noonday  glare  and 
no  longer  leaves  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  light  that  hurts  and  the 
shade  which  soothes;  the  great  halls 
and  lofty,  airy  apartments  are  heavily 
carpeted  and  the  noise  of  footsteps 
or  those  other  audible  nuisances 
which  so  often  fret  the  ears  of  invalids, 
are  rarely  heard.     Should  there  be 


the  least  chill  in  the  air  as  night  sets 
in,  log  fires  are  started  on  the  great 
hearth-stones,  and  cozy  comfort  ex- 
pands  in  ever-widening  circles. 

Jacksonville  is  a  general  starting 
point  for  excursions  by  rail  or  river 
farther    Inland.      Apartments    were 
taken  and  ramblings  made  from  there. 
**Jaxville,''  as  residents  love  to  call 
it,  Claims  a  population  of  thirty-five 
thousand,  which  makes  its  absence  or 
appearance  on  a  tourist's  itinerary  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  other  than 
as  a  resting  or  rallying  place.     It  is 
located  on  a  bend  of  the  St,  Johns 
River,  where  that  wide-spread,  but 
unmethodical  stream,  after    fiowing 
over  two  hundred  miles  in  a  tor- 
tuous    northerly    course,    makes    a 
sharp   bend    to   the    eastward    and 
empties  into  the  ocean,  twenty  miles 
distant,       The    streets    and    public 
Squares  are  shaded  with  evergreens, 
and  water-oaks,  magnolia  and  orange 
trees;  the  latter  being  of  the  bitter 
variety,  are  cultivated  for  shade  and 
Ornament  only,  and  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants,  with  a  generosity  beyond  any 
apparent  affluence,  frequendy  invite 
their  northern  visitors  to  help  them- 
selves    to   the  fruit;    it    is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  a  second  invi- 
tation  is   invariably  declined.     The 
town    and    suburbs    contain    many 
pretty  and  some  elegant  residences. 
The  population  appeared  to  be  most- 
ly colored,  and  the  occupation  of  that 
dass  in  the  south,  when  not  angling 
for  catfish  or  shooting  craps,  is  lying 
on  their  backs  asleep  in  the  sun,  or 
eating  bananas  and  slipping  along  on 
the  peel.     There  the  balefiil  banana 
skin  works  out  its  fiill  and  complete 
mission;  there  at  any  hour  in  the  day 
*  *de   cuUud  pussons* '    can   be   seen 
with  a  half-eaten  banana  in  each  hand 
and  their  legs  in  the  air,  tangled  up  *m 
inextricable  confusion. 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Jackson- 
ville, the  first  flight  was  made  to  St. 
Augustine,  distant  thirty-seven  miles 
on  the  sea-board,  and  said  by  its 
inhabitants  to  be  the  oldest  city  in 
America.     The  first  and  last  subject 
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arriving  and  departing  strangers  hear 
of  is  antiquity.  Residents  refer  to 
the  city*s  remote  age  with  consider- 
able  pride  and  more  or  less  persis- 
tence.  And  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion.  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his — well, 
buccaneers,  they  were  litde  less, 
landed  there  in  151 2.  And  yet 
visitors  are  sometimes  bored  with  the 
tiresome  iteration  of  that  date,  and  if 
the  w^riter  was  not  stunned  at  St. 
Augustiners  hoary  past,it  was  because 
his  thoughts  went  back  in  reflective 
mood  to  a  similar  picturesque  site  in 
Central  Japan,  where  along  the 
water*  s  edge  he  saw  five  hundred  life- 


size  figures  ot  men  in  stone  who 
were  placed  there  ages  before  the 
Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Of  their 
origin,  twenty  centuries  of  Japanese 
history  give  no  tradition;  two  thou- 
sand  years  and  untold  millions  of  that 
courteous  little  race  have  come  and 
gone,  yet  those  lonely  groups  of 
long-forgotten  gods  still  linger  there. 
St.  Augustine  is  a  very  beautifuL 
little  sea-coast  town  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  very  clean,  bright  and 
orderly;  itsgreat  hostelry,  the  Ponce 
de  Leon,  is  probably  the  most  pic- 
turesque hotel  in  the  country,  with  a 
frontage  of   nine   hundred  feet    on 
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/  three  sides  of  a  hoUow  square,  and 
a  seating  capacity  for  eight  hundred 
guests  in  its  great  dining  hall. 

Standing  on  the  sea-wall  and  facing 
eastward,  one  looks  across  the 
Matanzas  River,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  island  of  Anastasia,  where 
Stands  the  government  lighthouse, 
Spiral  striped  and  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  a  monstrous,  inflated 
barber's  pole,  its  white  light  is  of  the 
first  Order  and  visiWe  at  sea  nineteen 
miles.  To  the  left  the  land  drops 
away  to  a  beach,  where  Sir  Francis 
Drake  posted  a  cannon  one  evening 
in  1586  and  pounded  away,  as  the 
sun  went  down,  at  the  old  fortress 
opposite.  In  the  modest  litüe  plaza, 
an  open  square  where  all  public  meet- 
ings  take  place,  there  are  two  monu- 
ments,  the  older  one  erectedin  18 12 
by  the  Spanish  authoritieä  in  memory 
of  a  new  Constitution;  the  other 
monolith,  an  obelisk  of  coquina  stone 
was  raised  in  * 72  for  a  widely  differ- 
ent  purpose.  It  commemorates  the 
confederate  dead  of  St.  Augustine 
and  was  erected  by  its  ladies'  memor- 
ia! association.  One  face  bears  the 
inscription:  **In  memorium  of  our 
loved  ones  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  Service  of  the  Confederate  States. ' ' 
Another:  **They  died  far  from  the 
home  that  gave  them  birth,'*  and 
another:  **They  have  crossed  the 
river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees.''  On  the  north  side  of  the 
plaza  is  St.  Joseph' s  Cathedral,  built 
under  Spanish  rule  in  1700,  burned 
down  seven  years  ago  and  immediate- 
ly  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  Had  the 
Cathedral  escaped  the  fiames,  it  could 
not  have  claimed  a  remote  antiquity, 
-even  from  an  American  point  of  view. 
Its  predecessor  dated  back  to  1682 
or  thereabouts,  one  of  the  old  bells, 
still  preserved,  bearing  that  date. 

Fort  Marion  is  the  best  preserved 
and  most  interesting  antiquity  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  too,  like  nearly  every 
old  structure  in  the  town,  is  built  of 
the  so-called  coquia — Spanish  for 
Shell  fish — these  small  shelb  are  the 
accumulation  of  ages.     Acted  upon 


by  sea  water  they  become  partially 
dissolved,  then  drying,  are  firmly 
cemented  together  in  a  solid  mass. 
According  to  a  Spanish  inscription 
over  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  it  was 
finbhed  in  1756.  Passing  under  a 
massive,  worm-eaten  portcullis,  a 
wide-arched  passage  leads  to  the 
open  parade  inside  the  walls.  On 
either  side  the  passage  are  found 
doors  leading  to  vaulted  cells  or 
Chambers  that  Surround  the  parade 
on  all  sides  and  which  served  in  their 
time  as  quarters  for  the  garrison, 
or  cells  for  the  prisoners,  including 
American  rebels  during  the  revolu- 
tion,  and  later  on  for  Seminole  and 
other  Indian  captives.  Not  far  from 
the  fort  the  crumbling  walls  of  an  old 
convent  are  still  Standing,  which,  in 
its  time,  was  the  headquarters  of 
missionary  work  in  Florida.  From 
there  the  devoted  * 'fishers  of  men" 
sallied  forth  and  built  little  chapels 
from  the  everglades  to  the  Suwanee 
River. 

I  returned  one  evening  to  Jaxville 
and  a  couple  of  days  later  took  passage 
on  the  *'Eliza  Hancox,'*  a  steamboat 
going  seventy-five  miles  up  the  St. 
Johns  River  to  Palatka.  All  Flori- 
da rivers  the  writer  has  seen  are  the 
color  of  a  quadroon,  a  rather  light, 
rieh  brown  tint,  that  shade  lying  be- 
tween  amber  and  sherry.  A  Colonel 
Hart  of  Palatka  explains  it  as  due  to 
coloring  matter  in  the  rieh  soil  and  to 
the  dense,  matted  and  decaying 
under  growth,  the  dyes  being  washed 
by  rains  into  the  swamps  and  lagoons 
which  feed  the  smaller  streams,  while 
they  in  tum  feed  the  larger  ones. 
The  colonel  is  proprietor  of  Hart's 
orange  grove  near  Palatka,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  in  the 
State.  It  Covers  seventy  acres  of  land 
containing  about  five  hundred  trees 
and  yields  twelve  thousand  boxes 
annually,  many  of  which,  owing  to 
their  superior  quality  are  sent  to 
Europe  and  other  remote  points. 

I  had  expected  much  of  the  St. 
Johns  River  but  its  placid  reaches 
tired  me.     On  going  a  distance  of 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
up  stream  I  found  a  varying  width  of 
one  to  seven  miles.  The  steamboat'  s 
Channel  being  nearly  mid-stream, 
was  too  far  to  scan  the  closely 
wooded  shores.  At  times  the  pilot 
would  run  closer  in,  when  perhaps  a 
iarm  house,  an  orange  grove  or  a 
Stretch  ot  bright  green  savannah  and 
marshy  meadow  would  appear 
through  an  opening  in  the  forest. 
New  and  then  as  the  boat  made 
towards  some  landing,  a  cane  brake 
or  enormous  masses  of  water  lilies 
would  be  seen  fringing  the  banks, 
while  a  faint  river  breeze,  rustling 
through  the  tall  cypress,  sounded  like 
distant  waves  on  a  sandy  beach. 

The  next  steam-boating  done  was 
on  the   Oklahawa  River,  a  small  but 


very  picturesque  stream  emptying 
into  the  St.  Johns.  The  Oklahawa 
**line  of  steamers*'  arebuilt  specially 
for  navigating  that  winding  tributary, 
and  comprise  two  little  stem  wheel 
tubs,  some  sixty  feet  in  length  and 
sixteen  wide,  each  carries  a  small 
boiler  and  engine  of  four  mustang 
power  placed  midway  in  the  hold. 
On  the  Upper  deck — there  are  two — 
are  sleeping  accommodations  for  six- 
teen passengers  and  dining  allotments 
for  twelve,  but  if  more  than  üve 
persons  present  themselves  at  the 
table  simultaneously,  the  rcmainder 
occupy  stools.  After  a  few  days 
spent  among  the  flowering  groves  ni 
Palatka,  I  embarked  on  the  **Asta 
tula.'*  The  puffing  little  steamer 
left  the  St.  Johns  River  at  a  point 
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twenty-five  miles  up-stream,  and 
suddenly  and  sharply  pushing  her 
way  through  a  bed  of  water  lilies 
beneath,  overhanging  magnolias,  en- 
tered what  at  first,  seemed  a  narrow, 
sluggish  creek  emptying  out  of  a 
cypress  swamp.  It  proved  to  be 
the  Oklahawa  and  its  navigation  the 
most  interesting  of  any  experience 
I  found  in  Florida.  With  an  average 
width  of  probably  seventy-five  feet 
and  a  length  of  ninety  miles,  its 
course  is  the  most  indirect,  devious 
or  rambling  that  I  ever  saw  running 
water  take.  There  are  no  shoals — 
narrow  as  the  Channel  is,  the  water  is 
deep  and  its  placid  surface  only  rip- 
ples  now  and  then  as  some  passing 
breeze  goes  by. 

On  the  narrow  reaches  of  the 
river  hundreds  of  turtle  were  sunning 
themselves  on  decaying  logs,  first  in 
twos  and  fours  and  then  in  tens  and 
twenties.  Later  on  ais  the  sun  rose 
higher  and  began  to  penetrate  the 
thinner  branches  of  the  river  foliage 
an  occasional  alligator  would  slide 
into  the  depths  with  a  frightful  rush, 
and  one  must  be  alert  to  see  them  at 
all.  From  what  I  could  learn,  that 
river-haunting  reptile  seeks  a  habita- 
tion  in  the  ooze  and  slime  of  the 
bottom  during  the  cooler  months. 
Although  against  the  Florida  law  to 
shoot  alligators  on  the  Oklahawa, 
our  captain  showed  no  apparent  hesi- 
tation  in  loaning  me  his  repeating 
rifle;  the  result  verified  his  judgment 
as  a  law-abiding  Citizen;  1  got  but 
one  shot  and  that  feil  wide  of  the 
mark,  my  aim  was  hurried  and  the 
quarry  escaped  unharmed.  Not  so 
the  turtles,  however;  I  **rifled" 
enough  ''diamond  backs"  that  day 
to  make  terrapin  soup  for  all  the 
everglades. 

The  mate,  a  swarthy,  intelligent 
black  possessed  a  fund  of  misinforma- 
tion  about  the  country  inland  and  as 
opportunity  offered,  appeared  dis- 
posed  to  share  it  with  the  writer. 
Among  other  things  he  said  alligators 
would  not  attack  adults  in  the  water 
but  were  fond  of  edible  children  and 


preferred  small  ones.  He  was  then 
asked  whether,as  between  a  white  and 
a  black  child,  they  would  picaninny? 
The  query  was  received  with  silent 
scorn,  so  the  race  question  still 
remains  unsettled  in  the  south. 

Few  voluntary  stops  are  made  and 
those  only  on  being  signaled  from 
the  shore  where  a  landing  exists; 
these  generally  consist  of  a  few  plank, 
resting  on  spiles  driven  into  the  shal- 
low  margins  of  the  river.  At  such 
points  small  Ireight  is  received  or 
discharged,  or  perhaps  a  hunter 
Jumps  off  and  with  rifle  slung  across 
the  Shoulder,  immediately  disappears 
among  the  shadows  of  the  timber. 
Sometimes  a  few  straggling  huts  are 
Seen  in  the  openings  around  the 
landings,  but  as  a  rule  a  broad 
thoroughfere  is  cut  straight  away  to 
the  interior  and  its  end  is  soon  lost  to 
view  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

In  more  prosperous  days  at  some 
obsolete  time,  landings  were  made  at 
other  points  in  the  vast  swamp,  but 
now   dilapidated  freight  sheds    and 
worm-eaten  wharves,  slowly   rotting 
away,  are  all  that  remain.     The  set- 
tler  has  fled;  whether  he  was  taken 
off  by  a  boat,  or  an  alligator,  or  the 
swamp  fever,  no  one  is  there  to  teil. 
The  scant  opening,  too,  is  gone;  pal- 
metto,  bay  and  myrtie,  swamp  hoUy 
and  possum  haw  have  claimed  their 
own  and  once  more  cumber  the  earth 
and   poison  the   air  to   the   water' s 
edge.     The  ancient  disused  wharves 
lie  so  low  that  the  sedge  has  over- 
grown  them  from  end  to  end,  and  all 
that  is  visible  are  Squares  of  green, 
rising  above  the  water  weeds  and  Veg- 
etation which  grow  in  the  ooze  and 
slime  of  the  shallows  near  the  banks. 
The  surroundings  are  desolate  in  the 
extreme,  and  as  the  boat  forges  slowly 
ahead  in  the  gathering  darkness,  the 
Channel  narrows  in  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  prow  drives  into  a  clump  of 
palmettoes  on  the  opposite  bank  and 
com  es   to   a   standstill,    the    craft   is 
slowly  poled  off  and  Starts  up  stream 
again.     Meanwhile  a  negro  gathers 
up   an    armful   of   pine  knots    and 
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tQcUes  a  fire  in  an  iron  brazier  on 

V^    roof  of  the  pilot   house.      The 

^  is  kept  replenished  during  the 

^W.  and  casts  a  fitful  glare  over  the 

s^^  and  river,  enabling  the  pilot  to 

tij^  ^head  three  hundred  yards  at  a 

je  ^*  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 

^^^bles  the  boat  to  '*keep  off  the 

6w^' '   the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

tbe/^^^    over,    the   passengers   seat 

i^'/at:!  .^^Ives   ^^   deck   and   view  the 

^^^   ^^^  of  th^  Oklahawa  under  a 

^^^    J^^ase,  that  of  a  miniature  bon- 

.^^Xd  the  rising  moon  combined. 

V^ Vvsual  immelodious  vocal  concert, 

^  ^viimal,  bird  and  reptile  life  com- 

menced  when  the  pine-knots   were 

lighted,  and  spread  far  over  river, 

wood  and   swamp.       The   overture 

Started  in  a  dense  copse  to  the  left 

and  was  given  by  an  assemblage  of 

tree-frogs  whose  resonant  croakings 

were  taken  up  and  added  to  by  the 

hooting  of  owls,  the  shrill  scream  ot 

wild  cats  and   once  by  the   hoarse 

blowingsound  emitted  by  an  alligator. 

At  times,  when  the  boat,  making  a 

Sharp  turn,  would  swing  against  the 

crowded  branches  of  an  overhanging 

Xx^^  there  would  be  heard  plaintive 

cries  or  angry  hootings  followed  by  the 

noiseless  passing  of  shadowy  wings. 

At  other  times,  when  the  trend  of  the 

stream  brought  the  moonlight  on  the 

tranquil  surface   of  the   waters,   we 

could  see  myriads  of  large  bubbles 

rising  to   the   surface   and    floating 

away,  giving  token  of  some  myster- 

ious  animal  or  reptile  at  work  in  the 

depths  below. 

The  foUowing  day  we  reached 
Silver  Springs  where  the  rise  of  the 
river  takes  place,  and  the  whole  body 
of  water  rises  from  the  earth  within 
a  Space  not  exceeding  sixty  yards  in 
diameter.  Dropping  into  conversa- 
tion  with  a  gentleman,  a  native  of 
Florida  who  came  aboard  at  the 
Springs  to  make  the  down  trip,  I  was 
told,  among  other  things,  that  in  his 
section  of  the  State,  which  lies  on  the 
gfulf  coast  between  the  estuary  of  the 
Suwanee  River  and  Tampa  Bay, 
the    country    is     even   more   wild. 


desolate  and  impenetrable.  There, 
too,  the  palmetto  palms  and  the 
stately  cypress  with  their  two 
parasites,  climbing  vines  and  pendant 
grey  moss — thrive  apace.  Gigan- 
tic  creepers,  after  rising  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  swing  down  again  into  dense 
beds  of  decaying  undergrowth. 
Heat  and  moisture  render  the  condi- 
tions  for  rank  growth  so  favorable 
that  a  traveler,  unaided  by  compass 
might  wander  for  days  and  not  be 
positive  any  actual  progress  had  been 
made.  Few  dare  venture  into  the 
trackless  forest  except  trained  back- 
woodsmen,  and  even  they  are  some- 
times  lost,  infested  as  the  jungle  is 
by  wild  beasts,  alligators,  bloated 
moccasin  snakes  and  other  horrible 
reptile  life.  He  remembered  a  party 
ol  five,  surveyors,  I  think,  who  in 
attempting  to  carry  a  line  through 
the  wilderness  of  swamp  and  jungle, 
had  to  cut  their  way  with  axes,  and 
at  intervals  construct  pontoon  bridges 
over  the  quaking  lagoons.  Before 
penetrating  many  miles,  the  poison- 
ous  exhalations  of  the  foul  morass 
completed  what  the  rank  tropical 
Vegetation  had  begun.  The  entire 
party  were  stricken  down  with  swamp 
fever,  a  frightful  malady,  in  which 
the  periods  of  chills  are  real  conges- 
tions  and  the  febrile  intervals  are  de- 
lirium. Finally  in  nearing  the  coast 
the  swamps  end  in  a  vast  quagmire, 
which  even  the  light  pacing,  sure- 
footed  Florida  panther  cannot  cross 
in  safety. 

The  succeeding  day,  passage  was 
taken  on  the  S.  F.  railway  to  Tampa 
Bay  where  a  delay  occurred  waiting 
for  the  West  India  steamer.  Before 
mingling  again  with  "those  who  go 
down  to  theseain  ships,"  the  writer's 
vague  impressions  of  the  south  had 
time  to  crystalize  into  stubborn  belief, 
as  follows:  the  country  is  beautiful, 
fertile,  half-settled,  and  perhaps  fairly 
prosperous;  but  whatever  ofenter- 
prise,  energy,  animation,  life,  spirit 
or  dash  Ls  existent  there,  comes 
mainly  from  the  north,  nothing  less 
than   a   supreme  palliative  for   that 
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inertia  born  of  ante  bellum  days  will 
permanendy  change  die  average 
Soudierner,  or  perhaps  the  transfor- 
mation  has  already  set  in  and  the 
writer,  in  his  rapid  flightthrough  the 
country,  lacked  time  and  opportunity 
to  realize  any  breaking  with  the  past. 
At  all  events  he  hazards  a  belief  that 
those  warm  parallels  lying  between 
Baltimore  and  the  everglades  have 
even  been  fatal  to  any  enterprise  born 


of  fierce,  active  energy;  that  no 
Chicago  will  ever  leap  into  life  south 
of  that  ideal  line  once  drawn  by  those 
dead  and  decayed  patriots,  Mason 
and  Dixon;  that  the  climate  forbids; 
and  that  the  dolce  far  niente,  that 
sweet  dream  of  languorous  idleness 
the  south  once  perferred,  would  have 
been  preferred  to  the  end  of  time, 
had  they  not  been  drawn  into  the 
flame  of  war.  G,  H.  Snell. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS 

FROM    CHRISTAS   SERMON   ON   THE   MOUNT. 


Christ' s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
the  füllest  Statement  we  have  of  the 
nature  of  His  kingdom  and  the  con- 
ditions  and  duties  of  its  members. 
It  will  ever  remain  the  sermon  of 
sermons.  The  divine  enthusiasm  He 
feit,  not  for  Himself,  but  for  His 
Father  and  for  humanity  colored  all 
of  the  sacred  utterances  of  this 
marvelous  sermon.  All  of  His  teach- 
ings  prepare  the  way  for  an  inner 
and  heavenly  lesson.  All  of  His 
sayings  were  the  free  expression  of 
His  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
this  with  the  force  of  teaching  gave 
Him  power  over  His  hearers.  Every- 
one  who  reads  His  utterances  is  forced 
to  remark  that  *  'Never  man  spake  like 
this."  Simple  as  a  rule  are  all  His 
sayings,  yet  He  often  rose  to  infinite 
heights  in  the  realms  of  thought.  The 
common  people  hung  on  His  utter- 
ances, because  He  used  easy  words 
and  apt  illustrations  and  they  found 
food  for  their  famished  souls. 

The  most  heavenly  of  all  the  prom- 
ises  and  the  one  always  to  be  remem- 
bered  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sermon.  He  says,  **Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,for  they  shall  see  God.*' 
Purity  of  heart  causes  you  to  be  at 
peace  with  yourself  and  your  God. 
God  intended  all  to  be  blessed — to 
be  happy,  but  they  must  obey  the 
laws  conducive  to  happiness  and  to 
blessedness.  He  cannot  bless  you — 
He  cannot  make  you  happy  if  you 


are  lawless.  Only  those  who  are 
whole-souled,  can  be  blessed  or  can 
be  happy.  The  pure  in  heart  are 
those  who  strive  to  realize  that  they 
are  in  the  image  of  God,  and  by  their 
gentleness  spread  peace  all  around. 
They  are  the  ones  who  do  not  allow 
the  clouds  to  darken  into  storms, 
nor  let  the  earth's  temptations  Iure 
them  from  the  path  that  leads  to  God, 
to  whom  their  lives  are  tending  with 
angels  ever  beckoning  from  the  courts 
above.  Then,  through  the  grace  ol 
their  divine  work  completed,  '  'They 
shall  see  God.** 

How  nobly   Christ  shows  us  the 
way  to  be  happy  through  love  and 
forgiveness !     * '  Love  your  eneraies, ' ' 
Said  He,  **blessthem  thatcurse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you 
and  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just.     By   this    great    truth    Christ 
shows  that  all  men  from  the  slave  to 
the  king  are  sons  of  one  great  Father 
of  infinite  mercy.     Christ  rose  above 
the  teachings  of  the  ages  and   an- 
nounced  a  common  Father  for  all  and 
one  grand  spiritual  ideal  in  remein- 
brance   of    Him.     He   instituted     a 
spiritual  kingdom  in  which  the  hum- 
ble,  meek,  and  merciful  found  their 
haven.     *  'The  pure  in  heart  are   its 
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Citizens,  and   the  souk  of  peace  its 
children.  *  * 

Christ  urges  purity,  godliness, 
humility,  love  and  every  virtue  known 
to  man  for  the  exaltation  of  his  spirit. 
He  urges  men  to  be  noble,  pure  and 
good,  that  they  might  become  the 
children  of  God  and  glorify  His 
name.  He  came  to  earth  bringing  the 
manner  of  the  Heavenly  Court,  and 
showed  humanity  that  His  kingdom 
is  as  strictiy  under  law  as  any  other 
kingdom,  but  instead  of  the  earthly 
monarchies  and  the  innumerable  laws 
of  the  ancient  royalties.  He  substitu- 
ted  the  all-ruling  law — the  law  of 
love.  Christ  bade  man  to  love  his 
enemies,  and  to  do  good  whenever  it 
was  in  his  power.  Why?  So  that 
in  the  end  he  could  be  **perfect 
even  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fecta» 

'*My  people,*'  says  Christ,  "are 
the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  set  on 
a  hill  cannot  be  hid.'*  There  is  a 
Singular  beauty  in  this  comparison, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
free  from  impurities  as  is  light,  and 
nothing  so  bright  and  heavenly.  It 
is  a  beautifiil  emblem  of  what  Chris- 
tian example  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
Again  He  says,  **Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  These 
words  are  to  teach  us  that  by  the 
power  of  holy  living,  by  precept  and 
example,  we  are  to  shine  as  lights  in 
the  world,  in  Company  with  Him,  of 
whose  light  ours  is  but  a  reflection. 
So  do  good,  to  be  of  some  use  to 
the  world,  and  thus  make  it  better 
for  them  having  lived  in  it,  should  be 
the  height  of  everyone's  ambition. 
No  one  is  so  lowly  but  that  he  or  she 
can  do  something  for  the  cause  of 
right.  The  smallest  act  of  kindness, 
if  done  with  a  humble  spirit,  will  be 
regarded  by  God,  no  matter  how 
lowly  it  may  be.  Every  person 
should  be  a  star  in  the  *  'firmament  of 
life,"  deriving  their  light  from  * 'Christ 
the  central  Sun."  Through  the  in- 
fluence  of  Christ' s  example  men  are 


led  to  admit  the  power  and  beautjr 
of  Christian  life  and  thus  "glorify 
their  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  * ' 

With  sublime  enthusiasm  He  wams 
US  of  the  need  of  care  in  the  right 
use  of  the  blessings  of  life.  *'Lay 
not  up  for  yourself  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt,and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal,  for  where  your  treasure  is 
there  will  your  heart  be  also.  The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,  if  there- 
fore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  body  shall 
be  füll  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be 
evil  thy  whole  body  shall  be  füll  of 
darkness. ' '  Those  who  follow  the  lust 
of  earthly  things  stain  their  own 
souls  and  lose  the  grace  of  God. 
The  gain  of  spiritual  treasures  should 
be  the  endeavor  of  ever^'one,  for 
death  will  take  away  earthly  treasures. 
The  Citizens  of  Christ' s  kingdom 
must  confide  in  their  heavenly  Father, 
and  amid  all  the  trials  of  a  Christian 
life,  retain  calm  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  God.  Christ 
teils  men  not  to  be  over-anxious  of 
their  earthly  life,  nor  of  their  food 
and  raiment.  To  show  this  He  re- 
ferred  in  sublime  thought  to  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  and  bade  humanity 
consider  them.  When  we  consid- 
er  them  in  the  light  of  His  teach- 
ing,  they  raise  their  glorious  heads 
in  answer  to  the  Father' s  love. 
Christ  always  looked  for  the  true, 
beautiful  and  good,  and  these  lovely 
flowers  brought  to  Him  a  silent  mes- 
sage  of  a  Father' s  care.  If  we  con- 
sider them  as  He  did  we  become 
aware  of  a  God — ^a  glorious  God, 
who'made  us — in  His  own  image,  to 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  His  hands. 
He  who  cares  for  the  "lilies  of  the 
field,"  will  not  fail  to  care  for  the 
flowers  of  the  human  heart. 

Christ' s  method  was  to  touch  the 
innermost  spirit  with  powerful  and 
sublime  motives,  and  to  lead  men 
forward  to  the  highest  ideal  ever 
placed  before  their  minds.  He  will 
ever  stand  before  the  world  as  its 
true  Exemplar. 

His  sayings  appeal  to  the  natural 
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affections  of  the  human  heart — to 
that  love  He  believed  capable  of  be- 
ing  drawn  out,  and  that  once  drawn 
out  would  become  the  grandest  de- 
fence  for  the  human  soul.  In  doing 
this  He  showed  a  subHme  faith  in 
man  and  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
honor  upon  human  nature.  He 
awakens  love  for  the  highest  and 
best,  and  stirs  up  within  all  hearts 
and  minds  that  which  will  purify 
thought,  elevate  desire,  and  quicken 
conscience.  Many  of  this  great 
Teacher's  utterances  were  local,  yet 
they  involve  such  deep  and  world- 
wide  principles  that  they  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  occasion  that  brought 


them  forth.  Doctrines  that  He  taught 
illustrated  by  such  a  perfect  life,  and 
crowned  by  such  a  horrid  though 
sinless  death,  could  not  and  can  not 
fail  to  have  a  mighty  influence  upon 
humanity,  and  the  study  of  His  life 
is  the  loftiest  of  human  duties.  Every 
action  of  His  compels  man  to  lock  at 
Him,  as  the  one  who  can  teach  him 
how  to  live,how  to  bear  life's  burdens, 
and  how  to  die.  He  Stands  out 
clearly  before  the  world  as  the  one 
surrounded  by  trouble  and  strife,  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
misery,  and  yet  so  calm,  so  gentie, 
so  uncomplaining,  that  He  is  incom- 
parable.  ^gg^  Sharp, 


TRUE   AFTER   DEATH. 


*  'This  strike  has  upset  everything. 
But  there's  one  thing,  in  the  .yard, 
that  can't  wait  tili  their  highnesses 
get  tired  of  starving  and  that*s  the 
perishable  freight.  It  must  be  sent 
down  to  the  junction  today.  Do 
you  hear,  Mac?" 

The  freight  Superintendent  always 
shifted  hard,  unpleasant  duties  to  his 
assistant.  The  latter,  with  his  usual 
punctiliousness  and  without  a  word, 
walked  down  the  stairs,  into  the 
freight  yard,  wondering  who  he  could 
get  to  run  an  engine  down  to  the 
junction. 

There  was  Luke  O' Brian,  but  he 
belonged  to  the  gang  of  non-union 
men  whom  the  yard  boss  had  refused 
to  hire  and  the  strike  had  followed. 
But  Luke  was  daring  and  fearless, 
and  yet  the  assistant  hated  to  ask 
him,  for  he  might  get  hurt:  the  strik- 
ers  were  unruly  and  dangerous,  and 
everybody  liked  Luke,  as  one  of 
the  men  said,  *'Even  if  he  was  a 
religious  duck." 

The  assistant  was  not  two  Squares 
from  the  freight  house  when  he  met 
O' Brian,  who  was  ready  to  take  any 
risk  to  honestly  earn  money,  for  he 
was  the  only  support  of  his  aged 
mother. 


"But  hold  on,  boss,"  he  said,  "tiU 
I  run  and  say  good-by  to  mother 
and " 

The  sentence  was  not  finished 
unil  he  had  seen  the  mother  and  then 
hurried  down  an  alley  to  the  back 
door  of  a  handsome  residence  and 
called,  **Aileen,  Aileen  Mulvaney,** 
very  gently,  for  so  large  and  burly 
a  man. 

A  perfect  Irish  beauty  came  to  the 
window,  in  a  blue  gingham  dress  and 
a  jaunty  white  cap. 

*'Oh,  it's  only  you  Luke,  well  wait 
a  bit,"  she  said  coquettishly  and 
tumed  back  into  the  room. 

'*But  I  can't  wait,"  said  Luke  im- 
patiently,  and  he  told  his  errand  as 
she  condescendingly  returned  to  the 
window. 

Her  eyes  grew  dark  with  feeling; 
those  eyes  that  Luke  had  vowed 
were  two  stars  stolen  from  Lake 
Killarney.  And  her  cheeks  feded 
from  red  to  pink  and  looked  like  the 
outside  petals  of  a  great  blush  rose, 
and  her  chin  and  lips,  the  tiny  inside 
petals  and  her  nose,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  was  a  curled  petal  and  yet  she 
was  a  beauty. 

*'God  will  be  kind  whatever  Hap- 
pens," said  Luke,   kissing  as  many 
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petals  as  Aileen  would  allow;  she 
leaning  from  the  window  and  he 
reaching  up,  Holding  on  to  the  sill. 

"Good  luck  to  ye,"  she  called  af- 
ter  him.  And  no  maiden  was  ever 
half  so  proud  of  a  bow  from  a  silk 
hat  wearer,  as  was  Aileen  of  the  wave 
of  Luke's  brawny  hand,  as  he  has- 
tened  from  the  alley. 

When  Luke  reached  the  freight 
yard  the  air  was  füll  of  smothered 
confusion.  The  strikers  had  been 
watching  for  this  move.  They  knew 
the  perishable  goods  could  not  stand 
in  the  yard.  They  lounged  around  in 
groups  of  two  and  three  and  a  dozen. 
Two  policemen  piloted  Luke  and 
a  fireman  across  the  yard  to  mount 
their  boxes.  Luke  was  inclined  to 
be  friendly  to  the  groups  as  he  passed 
them,  for  his  life  was  a  true  leaf  from 
a  poorly  printed  Bible,  but  few  of  the 
men  returned  his  nod  and  some  mut- 
tered  curses  after  him,while  he  heard 
one  man  say,  **rd  aheap  ruther  it  *ld 
be  any  other  scab,  than  Luke, 
mountin'  that  'ar  cab." 

Luke  wondered  what  that  meant, 
as  he  looked  out  the  window,  from 
his  box,  and  saw  as  smooth  and  pret- 
ty  a  piece  of  track  as  any  engineer 
could  wish  to  drive  over,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  water  in  the  river 
running  parallel  with  and  dose 
beside  the  tracks,  quieted  his 
doubts,  while  the  rumble  of  the 
falls  in  the  distance  spurred  him  to 
fearless  action.  He  thought  how 
many  times  he  had  passed  them  in 
safety  and  watched  the  sun  and  moon, 
Stars  and  lightning,  play  on  their 
tumbling  waters. 

As  the  engine  moved  the  strikers 
made  a  great  pretense  to  stop  it. 
Had  the  angry  words  and  curses 
been  stones  hurled  at  the  iron  horse 
it  would  have  been  stoned  under. 

The  first  edition  of  an  evening  pa- 
per,  issued  an  hour  later,  told  how 
well  the  police  had  held  the  mob  in 
check,  and  not  until  the  next  day 
•  was  it  known  that  the  strikers  had 
refrained  from  violence  because  a 
sweeter  revenge  awaited  them. 


Luke  drove  slowly  past  the  wild 
wranglers,  and  would  rather  they 
had  been  burning  buildings  from 
which  he  was  running  to  protect  his 
engine,  as  he  told  it: 

*'Gin,  old  boy,  I  teel  sorry  for 
them  fellers.  They  don't  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it.  Think 
o'  their  folks,  wonder  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  eat  today. ' ' 

When  the  thought  of  his  mother's 
slim  breakfast  the  glass  before  him 
^rew  frosty.  He  wiped  it  away  with 
a  brisk  dash,  and  looked  stemly  at 
the  track.  As  he  neared  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  city,  he  put  on  more 
steam  and  drove  faster. 

The  pebbles  in  the  road-bed,  as  he 
watched  them,  seemed  to  skip  be- 
neath  his  speedy  engine,  and  the 
waters  of  the  river  lapped  noisily 
against  the  ties. 

He  turned  on  his  box  and  called 
to  his  helper,  "Fire  up  a  littie  more, 
Bill,  an'  üie  run  41  soon  be  over.** 

He  turned  back  to  look  at  the 
pebbles  again,  but  his  eyes  were 
fixed  as  stones,  for  in  place  of  gravel 
on  the  road-bed  the  river  flowed  un- 
der the  tracks. 

He  saw  in  a  minute  it  was  not  the 
invasion  of  an  ordinary  freshet,  for 
the  water  was  clear  and  he  could  see 
there  was  no  solid  matter  between  the 
ties  for  some  depth. 

The  question  flashed  through  his 
mind,  '*How  are  the  ties  held,  each 
propped  separately?  Some  fiendish 
work,*'  he  muttered,  as  he  quickly 
shut  the  throttle.  But  the  old  fash- 
ioned  yard  engine  was  not  accustom- 
ed  to  mind  her  driver  on  short  notice. 

"Oh  God!  havemercy!  Mother — 
Aileen — * '  was  all  Luke  had  time  to 
say. 

In  less  than  a  second  they  were 
over  the  watery  road-bed,  the  ties 
caved  in  with  a  crash  and  the  engine 
plunged  into  the  trackless  river,  drag- 
ging the  cars  after  it  into  the  agitated 
waters. 

Yes,  the  run  was  over  very  soon 
for  both  engineer  and  helper.  The 
latter  was  never  seen  nor  heard  from 
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again,  but  Luke*s  body,  badly  man- 
gled,  was  found  two  miles  below 
where  it  had  been  drifted  by  the 
current. 

The  railroad  Company  paid  the 
funeral  expenses  and  also  the  aniount 
due  Luke  for  making  the  run. 

They  could  well  afford  this,  for  the 
accident  was  an  ill  wind  blowing  them 
great  good. 

A  large  number  of  the  strikers 
deserted  the  union  and  retumed  to 
their  work  on  the  old  terms.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  of  smallness 
among  them,  that  their  dastard  deed 
had  happened  to  hit  so  fine  a  target 
as  Luke  O*  Brian.  The  act  looked 
all  the  meaner  because  it  had  touched 
so  noble  and  big-hearted  a  man. 

Aileen  and  the.mother  knelt  and 
joined  hands  over  the  newly  made 
grave. 

**You  will  let  me  be  a  daughter 
to  you,  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  had  he  lived,  won't  you, 
mother?"  asked  Aileen. 

In  the  strong  pressure  of  the  feeble 
hand  on  her  arm  she  received  a 
sufficient  answer. 

Carrie  Louise  Burnham, 


A  BÜNDLE  OF  CONTRADIC- 
TIONS. 

Stephen  Girard,  the  naturalized 
Frenchman,  who  rose  from  the 
Position  of  a  cabin-boy  to  that  of  the 
great  merchant  and  banker  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  a  bündle  of  contradic- 
tions.  A  sceptic  whose  only  library 
was  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  a  few 
books  on  gardening,  he  gave  large 
sums  to  different  Christian  denomi- 
nations.  The  beggar  departed  hun- 
gry  from  his  door,  yet  he  left  millions 
to  found  a  College  for  poor  orphan 
children. 

When  one  of  the  riebest  men  in 
the  World,  he  took  pride  in  dressing 
in  the  shabbiest  of  garments  and  in 
riding  in  a  rickety  old  chaise,  drawn 
by  a  horse  that  a  fish-peddler  would 
scarcely  have  driven. 

Abstract  in   manner  and   cool   in 


address,  he  was  deferential  to  his 
superiors  in  social  position  and 
education,  but  violent  and  abusive 
toward  his  inferiors. 

If  an  agent,  soliciting  donations 
for  some  worthy  public  object,  asked 
Mr.  Girard  for  a  small  sum,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  he  received 
thousands  of  dollars. 

But  woe  be  to  the  man  who, 
emboldened  by  another^s  success, 
came  to  him  with  a  request  for  a 
large  subscription.  It  was  more 
than  likely  that  he  would  receive, 
**I  have  nothing  to  give,  sir." 

Mr.  Girard  owned  a  large  farm 
near  Philadelphia.  On  it  he  loved 
to  spend  his  leisure  time.  He  worked 
harder  than  any  of  his  hired  men. 

Up  before  the  sun,  he  abused  in 
his  choicest  "Billingsgate"  thework- 
man  who  followed  instead  of  pre- 
ceded  him  to  the  field.  From  day- 
light  to  dark  were  the  hours  of  labor 
on  that  farm.  Even  the  minutes  for 
meals  were  so  limited  that  the  men 
were  forced  to  become  fast  eaters. 

The  farm  was  brought  to  such  a 
high  State  of  cultivation  as  to  be 
worth  a  visit  to  see.  But  no  man, 
woman,  or  child,  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance  ever  received  a  warm  welcome. 

He  did,  however,  once  invite  a 
gentleman,  whom  he  desired  to  hon- 
or,  to  see  his  improvements  in  agri- 
culture.  Among  other  sights,  Mr. 
Girard  showed  his  guest  his  stxaw- 
berry-beds. 

Placing  him  in  front  of  a  bed 
which  had  been  about  gleaned  of  its 
berries,  he  remarked  that  he  must  be 
excused,  as  he  wished  to  weed  a 
neighboring  bed.  "But  you  may 
pick,*'  he  added,  moving  off,  **what 
berries  you  can  find  in  this  bed." 

The  guest, finding  but  barren  pick- 
ings  in  that  bed,  strayed  on  to  an-  • 
other  plot,  where  there  were  abund- 
ance  of  berries.  He  had  not  been 
there  a  minute  when  his  hospiiabU 
host  was  by  his  side.  *'I  told  you/' 
he  said  in  a  cold,  rasping  voice, 
''that  you  might  gather  berries  in 
that  bed." 
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REDEMPTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Awakel  awakel  Jerusalem, 
Thy  Father  calleth  theel 
Awake!  arisei  before  Him  stand, 
In  love  He  caUeth  thee. 

Fear  not,  my  son,  my  daughter, 

No  more  weep  by  the  water. 

Nor  drown  in  seas  of  slaughter, 
For  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name, 
In  love  and  kindness,  not  in  blame: 

Thou  art  my  chosen  people. 

Oh,  harkl  mine  own  Jerusalem, 
Who.  then  shall  comfort  thee? 

When  desolation  o'er  thee  swept, 
Who,  then,  did  moum  for  thee? 
Thy  God  in  wrath  rebuked  thee, 
The  sword  and  Ceimine  slew  thee, 
Thou  drankest  the  cup  of  fury 

His  band  unto  Üiy  lips  did  hold; 

Its  bitter  dregs  above  thee  rolled, 
But  thou'rt  my  chosen  people. 


Give  ear,  mine  own  afflicted  son. 

Thou  drunken  but  not  with  wine, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Holy  one. 
Again  I  reclaim  thee  mine. 

Thy  many  woes  have  moved  me. 
Who  sharply  did  reprove  thee, 

And  now  the  cup  of  fury, 
Of  desolation  and  of  pcdn, 
Thy  lips  shall  never  taste  again; 

Thou  art  my  chosen  people. 

Oh,  listl  my  loved  Jerusalem, 
They  who  did  thee  oppress, 

Shall  drink,  yea,  even  to  the  dregs, 
Thy  cup  of  bittemess; 
Yea,  even  thy  cup  of  trembling; 
Thy  woes,  like  kites  assembiing, 
Shall  pierce  their  deep  dissembling, 

Who  Said  now  lay  thy  body  down 

That  I  may  step  not  on  the  ground; 
Ah,  yes!  my  chosen  people. 


Rejoice!  rejoicet  Jerusalem, 

For  thou  shalt  be  redeemed; 
Henceforth  shall  not  come  into  thee 

The  wicked  and  unclean. 

No  more  shalt  thou  be  lowly, 

Again  shalt  thou  be  holy. 

And  wear  a  crown  of  glory. 
Arise!  sitdownl  Jerusalem, 
Redeemed.  reclaimed  before  all  men, 

Thou  art  my  chosen  people. 

Lu,  Dalton, 


THE   LABORING   MAN. 


I  want  free  life,  I  want  fresh  air. 

For  I'm  tircd  of  living  in  slavery, 
Where  the  comforts  for  others  I  have  to  prepare 

While  tbe  necessaries  are  not  allowed  me. 

Have  I  no  right  to  the  blessings  of  life, 
When  honestly  I  have  prepared  them? 

Why  should  I  live  in  hardship  and  strife 
While  others  have  luxury  and  frecdom? 


Let  me  live  a  life  of  peace  and  love, 
For  I'm  tired  of  war  and  hatred    . 

And  taking  each  other's  life  and  blood. 
.As  if  we  were  animal  kindred. 

Can  I  not  reap  that  which  I've  sown? 

Have  the  harvest  as  well  as  the  spring  lime? 
Why  am  I  compelled  to  live  in  the  dark 

While  others  are  living  in  sunshine? 


I  want  to  reach  that  higher  life 

Of  harmony.  love  and  freedom; 
To  live  together  for  each  other's  good , 

Andestablish  an  heavenly  kingdom. 

Wm.  Stintpson. 
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THE  HOME  INDUSTRY 
MOVEMENT. 

One  very  pleasing  result  of  the 
extremely  hard  times  through  which 
we  are  passing  has  been  the  agitation 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  home  made 
articles.  It  is  very  evident  that  in 
Order  to  avoid  total  bankruptcy  some- 
thing  must  be  done  to  keep  the 
money  which  we  already  have  in  our 
midst  in  circulation  among  our  own 
people,  instead  of  sending  so  much 
abroad  for  those  things  which  we 
have  both  the  material  and  skill  to 
manufacture. 

For  very  many  years  it  has  been 
the  counsel  and  desire  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Church  that  the  people 
should  use  their  talents  in  the  various 
manufacturing  industries  which  are 
so  much  needed  in  our  midst,  and 
that  the  people  should  sustain  these 
enterprises.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
see  that  this  spirit  is  not  now  confined 
to  members  of  the  Church  alone,  but 
is  as  strongly  advocated  by  people 
not  of  our  faith,  who  can  see  the 
necessity  for  something  to  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  country.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  nothing  will  happen  to 
<:ause  a  decrease  of  the  present 
prevailing  spirit  of  self-support.  It 
has  often  been  stated,  and  the  fact  is 
becoming  daily  more  apparent,  that 
goods  manufactured  in  this  Territory 
are  usually  superior  to  those  im- 
ported.  This  reputation  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  manufacturer  to 
sustain,  and  neither  by  neglect  nor 
the  use  of  poor  material,  permit  any- 
thing  inferior  to  be  placed  upon  the 
market. 

There  are  two  special  dangers  at 
present  against  which  we  should  be 
guarded.     One  is  that  the  manufac- 


turers  themselves  will  become  indif- 
ferent and  feel  that  nothing  is  re- 
quired  of  them  but  to  keep  their 
goods  before  the  public.  Another  is 
that  dealers  will  be  tempted  when 
applied  to  by  purchasers  who  desire 
home  goods  to  misrepresent  their 
wares,  if  they  do  not  have  the  home 
manufactured  articles  in  stock,  and 
foist  upon  the  public  imported 
articles.  Instances  are  known  where 
this  latter  course  has  been  taken. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  dishonest 
merchant  (for  it  is  dishonesty  to  mis- 
represent) should  be  publicly  ex- 
posed,  unless  he  gives  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  mistake,  inten- 
tional  or  otherwise,  will  not  occur 
again. 

Prosperity  will  certainly  come  to 
the  people  in  this  intermountain 
country  and  continue  with  them,  if 
they  will  leam  to  be  self-supporting. 
It  is  the  great  lesson  now  placed  be- 
fore the  people,  and  by  leaming  it 
thoroughly  we  will  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully  tide  over  many  financial 
difficulties  which  are  likely  to  arise  in 
our  country. 


COURAGE  OF  UTAH  BOYS. 

The   boys   of  Utah   are  without 
exception,  we  think,  the  bravest  class 
of  young  men  to  be  found  anywhere 
today  in  the  world.     Not  only  in  a 
physical,  but  also  in  a  moral  sense. 
The  latter  sort  oi  bravery  is  exhibited 
in  their  fearlessness  in  going  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  where  they  meet  scarce- 
ly  a  friendly  face,  and  are  subjected 
to  ridicule  and  abuse  which  only  the 
most  courageous  can  meet  unflinch- 
ingly.      Yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  ol 
them  is  deterred  from  the  labor  de- 
volving  upon  him  by  the  conturaely 
of   an  opposing  world.      Fearlessly 
and  devotedly  they  pursue  the  course 
marked   out   for   them,    thus   doing 
credit  to  themselves  and  the    work 
they  represent,   and   honoring   God 
who  has  called  them  to  the  labor. 

Their  physical  courage  is  shown  in 
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their  focing  death  repeatedly  and 
fearlessly,  which  many  of  the  Eiders 
do  in  the  missionary  field.  There  is 
no  trembling  of  the  limb,  nor  shrink- 
ing  of  the  heart  in  thus  facing  the 
grim  angel,  but  there  is  a  steady  de- 
termination  to  suffer  death  rather 
than  dishonor,  which  latter  it  would 
be  to  deny  the  Lord  at  the  bebest  of 
a  wicked  mob. 

Not  alone,  ho)yever,  is  the  courage 
of  our  boys  exhibited  in  the  mission- 
ary field.  In  himdreds  of  ways  at 
home  they  show  fearlessness  in  the 
iace  of  danger  which  is  admirable, 
though  sometimes  appearing  almost 
as  recklessness.  An  incident  was 
called  to  our  attention  a  few  days  ago 
illustrating  this  sort  of  bravery.  A 
youth  had  rashly  pursued  a  fierce 
bear  in  the  mountains,  determined  to 
slay  it  and  convey  it  home  as  a 
trophy  of  his  skill.  He  followed  the 
animal  until  it  entered  a  clump  of 
bushes.  As  the  boy  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  the  bear  rushed 
towards  him  with  a  view  to  crushing 
him  in  his  cruel  embrace.  The 
young  man  with  steady  aim  fired  his 
gun,  the  ball  from  which  pierced  the 
animaFs  jaw  and  broke  it.  Just  then 
Bruin  knocked  the  gun  aside,  but 
not  out  of  the  youth' s  hands,  and 
seized  him.  The  animaFs  huge  jaws 
closed  down  upon  the  boy's  head, 
but  their  strength  was  gone  as  a 
result  of  the  shot.  Still,  every  time 
the  jaws  closed,  the  boy  heard  the 
crunching  bones,  which  he  supposed 
was  his  own  head  being  crushed.  All 
this  time  the  bear  was  squeezing  the 
body  with  considerable  force,  but  the 
boy  was  carefully  putting  a  charge 
in  his  muzzle-loading  gun,  but  before 
the  youth  could  get  his  weapon 
loaded  and  placed  in  position  for 
shooting  again,  a  companion  came 
upon  the  scene  and  frightened  the 
bear  away. 

It  was  a  wonderful  nerve  which 
the  youth  possessed  in  the  face  of 
<ieath  to  be  taking  Steps  to  deliver 
himself  from  death  by  an  enraged 
animal,  and  yet,  when  he  had  come 


through  the  affray,  all  scarred  and 
bitten  and  barely  escaping  with  his 
life,  he  said  he  had  no  fear  during 
the  whole  struggle,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  a  victory  over  the 
vicious  brüte. 

For  calm  and  deliberate  courage, 
we  have  seldom  heard  of  a  more 
striking  example,  and  yet  this  spirit 
is  one  which  is  characteristic  of  Utah 
boys.  It  is  this  bravery  and  cool- 
ness  which  enables  them  to  meet 
danger,  overcome  difficulties,  and  to 
succeed  in  places  where  men  of  less 
courage  would  fail.  Such  fearless- 
ness and  nerve  if  properly  controlled, 
and  prevented  from  becoming  rash- 
ness,  will  make  of  the  youth  of  Zion 
a  marked  people  in  the  future  history 
of  the  World. 


A  SON'S  CRUEL  DEED. 

Every  ONE  who  hears  of  it  is 
shocked  at  the  news  which  comes 
from  Dahomey.  In  a  short  press 
dispatch  it  is  stated  that  King  Be- 
hanzin,  finding  that  in  his  war  with 
France  success  was  impossible  he 
summoned  his  aged  mother,  and 
said  to  her:  "I  am  going  to  sur- 
render to  France.  My  father  must 
know  it.  You  shall  see  and  teil 
him.'*  Thereupon  she  was  behead- 
ed  at  his  command,  while  he,  Smok- 
ing a  pipe,  calmly  witnessed  the 
execution.  Many  Christians  would 
doubtless  feel  inclined,  if  they  had 
the  power,  to  punish  with  the  severi- 
ty  it  deserves,  the  unfilial  act  of  this 
benighted  and  superstitious  king, 
yet  within  the  confines  of  civilized 
Christian  nations  there  are  crimes 
just  as  revolting  and  really  more 
severe  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

Not  long  since  a  report  was  given 
of  a  boy  of  tender  years  murdering 
his  mother  because  she  chastised 
him  for  some  improper  act  he  had 
committed.  Every  few  days  we 
hear  of  the  neglect  of  aged  parents 
by  undutiful  children,  even  in  our 
own  country.     No  doubt  many  un- 
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timely  deaths  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
occur  through  the  neglect  of  their 
offspring.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  sons  who  are  tired  of  their 
parents  to  put  an  end  to  their  ex- 
istence  by  the  speedy  method  adopt- 
ed by  the  Dahomey  king,  rather 
than  to  expose  them,  through  neg- 
lect, to  years  of  torture?  It  seems 
as  though  the  more  charitable  me- 
thod would  be  to  inflict  speedy 
death.  With  all  the  superstition  and 
cruelty  of  the  uncivilized  Africans, 
they  are  scarcely  worse  today  in 
their  conduct  than  were  people  of 
four  centuries  ago  who  would  betray 
their  nearest  kindred  to  the  emmis- 


aries  of  the  Inquisition,  because  such 
kindred  had  what  were  called  here- 
tical  views  about  the  present  life  and 
fliture  existence.  Not  a  iew  instances 
are  recorded  of  children  betraying 
their  parents  to  the  executioner,  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  their  death 
would  atone  tor  the  sins  they  had 
committed  in  the  body. 

It  was  doubtless  with  good  mo- 
tives  that  King  Behanzin  committed 
the  cruel  deed  which  is  so  abhorent 
to  civilized  people  of  the  present 
age,  and  according  to  the  intents  of 
hb  heart  he  will  be  judged  in  the 
great  hereafter,  notwithstanding  the 
enormity  of  his  crime. 


M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  II. 

BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE   H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL, 

Lecture  i8. 

LAW. 

Subdivisions: — Law  is  universal, 
i.e.,  there  is  no  existence  without 
law.  We  infer  that  whatever  refuses 
to  abide  the  laws  of  lile  and  increase 
is  immediately  seized  by  the  laws 
governing  decrease  and  death.  Doc. 
and  Cov.,  See.  Ixxxviii,  34,  42. — 
Each  law  is  limited  or  conditioned  in 
its  force  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  See.  Ixxxviii, 
38),  e.g.  the  law  of  universal  salva- 
tion  has  no  force  or  effect  any  fur- 
ther  than  redeeming  men  from  the 
fall,  and  whatever  salvation  beyond 
this  is  obtained  must  be  through  the 
law  of  individual  salvation  or  the 
aw  of  self-effort  under  Divine  direc- 
tion. — That  which  will  not  abide  a 
higher  law,  must  of  necessity  come 
under  the  provisions  of  a  lower  one. 
Doc.  and  Cov.,  See.  Ixxxviii,  13-24. 
By  obedience  to  celestial  law  men 
and  women  may  become  Gods  (See. 
cxxxii). — Those  who  have  an  eternal 
inheritance  on  the  earth  must  obey 
the  celestial  law.  Doc.  and  Cov., 
See.  Ixxxviii,  25,  26;  also  See.  cxxx, 
9.     Inference:    If  the  earth  abide  a 


celestial  law  whatsoever  belongs  to  it 
or  is  a  part  of  it  must  also  abide  the 
same  law,  and  if  there  be  not  perfect 
correspondence  or  harmony  exisdng 
between  the  home  and  its  inhabitants 
then  there  is  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  God  has  declared  his  house  to 
be  one  of  order;  the  great  law  ot 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  is  one 
the  universe  obeys. — All  blessings 
are  predicated  upon  law.  Doc.  and 
Cov.,  See.  cxxx,  18-21.  (From 
the  text  the  law  might  be  formulated 
thus:  "Blessings  from  God  shall  be 
given  only  to  those  who  obey  the 
law  upon  which  the  blessings  are 
predicated.**) 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  law?  2. 
Give  proofs  from  revelation  and  from 
reason  that  law  is  universal.  3.  Show 
that  the  force  of  each  law  is  limited. 

4.  What  great  law  would  be  violated 
in  permitting  a  celestial  planet  to  be 
inherited  by  any  but  celestial  beings? 

5.  What  LS  that  law  upon  which  all 
blessings  from  God  are  predicated? 

Lecture  19. 
free  agency  of  man. 
Subdivisions:  —  Free  agency,  or 
choice  power,   is  a  gift  from  God. 
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Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  9. — Satan 
sought  to  rob  man  of  his  agency,  but 
feiling  in  this,  he  seeks  to  induce 
men  to  abuse  this,  the  greatest  of 
earthly  gifts,  well  knowing  that  the 
abuse  of  any  blessing  or  power  leads 
to  its  loss.  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  pp. 
13,  14. — Obedience  to  divine  law  is 
the  highest  type  of  free  agency  and 
the  most  lofty  liberty.  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  p.  22.  See  also  Doc. 
and  Cov. ,  See.  x,  66,  and  See.  xxix, 
36-41. —  Agency  is  conditioned  by 
inteUigence  as  well  as  by  action. 
Doc.  and  Cov.,  See.  cxxx,  18,  19. 
(Corament:  We  first  know  the  right, 
tiien  feel  the  right»  then  choose  the 
right. ) — Extent  of  agency  and  great- 
ness  of  responsibility  run  parallel: 
'*Unto  whom  much  isgiven  much  is 
required.'* 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  the  free 
^en,cy  of  man?  2.  What  b  the 
origin  of  man's  free  agency?  3. 
Prove  that  the  proper  use  of  free 
agency  extends  it.  4.  Give  evidence 
that  the  improper  use  of  choice  pow- 
er leads  to  a  curtailing  of  free  agency. 
5.  In  what  respect  is  agency  condi- 
tioned by  knowledge? 

Lecture  20. 

RECORDS. 

Subdivisions  :  —  Meaning  of  the 
word,  record. — Relation  of  records 
to  works.  —  Object  of  keeping  re- 
cords.— Uses  of  records. — Antiqui- 
ty  of  records. — Sacredness  of  re- 
cords.— Dignity  of  the  recorder*s 
Office. — Preservation  of  records. — 
Reference  to  records. — Examination 
-of  records. — ^The  great  Recorder. 
Ref.  Bible;  Revelations  of  St.  John 
XX ;  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  22 
(Enoch);  Doc.  and  Cov., Sees,  xxi, 
^xxvii,  cxxviii;  Book  of  Mormon, 
I  Nephi  V,  xiii,  xvi,  xxiii;  Key  to 
Theology  x;  Spencer' s  Letters  v. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  the  füll 
meaning  of  the  term  records?  2. 
W^hat  can  you  say  of  the  antiquity 
of  records?  3.  Give  three  remark- 
^ble  instances  of  the  preservation  of 


records.  4.  Why  are  individual 
records  of  such  great  importance? 
5.  Give  two  remarkable  instances  of 
examination  of  records. 

BIBLE— OLD  TESTAMENT, 

(^Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispensation 

Cantinued, ) 

Lectrue  18. 
ezra  the  scribe. 

Subdivisions:  —  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia. — His  proclamation  concem- 
ing  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. — The  response. — The  re- 
tum  Ol  the  captives. — Work  of  re- 
building.— The  interruption. — Dar- 
ius'  decree. — Completion  of  the 
house.  Time,  B.  C.  536-457.  Ref. 
Ezra;  Josephus,  Book  XI. 

Self-review: — i.  Give  a  Synopsis 
of  the  proclamation  of  King  Cyrus. 
2.  How  was  this  proclamation  re- 
sponded  to?  3.  In  flilfillment  of 
whose  prophecy  was  this  proclama- 
tion made?  4.  Through  whose  in- 
fluence  was  the  work  continued  after 
the  interruption?  5.  Give  a  Synop- 
sis of  the  decree  of  iCing  Darius. 

Lecture  19. 
nehemiah. 

Subdivisions:  —  Condition  of  the 
remnant  of  the  captivity.  —  The 
prophet*s  prayer.  —  His  request  of 
Artaxerxes. — The  king's  letters. — 
Nehemiah  at  Jerusalem. — His  zeal 
and  wisdom. —  Restoration  of  the 
walls  and  gates. — Financial  condition 
of  the  people. — Completion  of  the 
work. — Reading  of  the  law. — Re- 
turn of  Nehemiah  to  the  Persian 
court.  Time,  446-434  B.  C.  Ref 
Nehemiah;  Josephus,  Book  XI. 

Self-review: — i.  What  request  did 
King  Artaxerxes  grant  to  Nehemiah? 
2.  Give  examples  of  the  statesman- 
ship  of  Nehemiah  the  prophet.  3. 
Explain  the  financial  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  work  of  restora- 
tion. 4.  How  long  was  the  work  in 
progress?  5.  What  was  the  object 
of  reading  the  law  in  public? 
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Lecture  20. 
THREATENED  EXTERMINATION  OF 
THE  JEWISH  NATION  HAPPILY 
AVERTED  THROUGH  THE  INSTRU- 
MENTALITY  OF  MORDECAI  AND 
ESTHER. 

Subdivisions :  —  Universal  do- 
minion  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Arta- 
xerxes. —  The  royal  exposition. — 
Divorce  of  Queen  Vashti. — Esther, 
the  Jewess,  queen  of  Babylon. — 
Fidelity  of  Mordecai  to  the  king  and 
his  devotion  to  his  own  people. — 
Exterminating  decree  of  Governor 
Haman. — The  king*s  sleepless  night. 
— ^The  providential  record-reading. — 
The  memorable  interrogation :  *  *  What 
shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the 
king  delighteth  to  honor?*' — Granted 
Petition  and  request  of  Queen  Esther. 
— The  royal  promotion  of  Mordecai. 
The  counter  decree. — The  triumph  of 
the  Jews.  Time  521  to  495  B.  C. 
Ret  Book  of  Esther;  Josephus 
Book  XI,  eh.  vi. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
extent  of  the  political  authority  of 
King  Ahasuerus?  2.  What  was  the 
relation  of  Mordecai  to  Queen  Esther? 

3.  What  was    the  Haman    decree? 

4.  What  favorable  results  followed 
the  examination  of  the  records?  5. 
What  was  Queen  Esther' s  petition 
and  request?  6.  What  was  the  final 
result  of  Haman' s  nefarious  scheme? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

{Nephitic   Dispensation  contintied.) 

Lecture  18. 


tion  in  the  mountain  retreat— The 
raid  upon  the  Citizens. — The  second 
robber  war. — The  surrender  of  the 
robbers.  Time,  52  B.C.  to  22  A.D. 
Self-review: — i.  Who  were  the 
Gadianton  robbers?  2.  What  was 
the  nature  and  object  of  their  Organ- 
ization? 3.  How  can  you  account 
for  their  getting  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  govemment  in  the  Nephitic 
republic?  4.  What  lesson  does  the 
history  of  this  Organization  teach 
conöerning  secret  societies?  5.  What 
period  of  time  is  covered  by  the 
events  referred  to  in  this  lesson? 

Lecture  19. 

SAMUEL   the   LAMANITE. 

Subdivisions: — ^The  condition  ot 
the  people  requiring  a  warning.— 
The  calling  of  Samuel. — The  prophet 
rejected  by  all  perverse  people. — The 
prediction  concerning  the  birth  and 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah. — The 
conversion  ot  many  and  the  hatred 
of  the  mass. — ^The  futile  attempts  at 
the  prophet' s  life. — ^The  retum  ol 
Samuel  to  his  own  land. — The  blas- 
phemy  of  the  infidel  people,  among 
whom  the  prophecies  began  to  be 
fulfilled.  Time,  6  B.C.  Ref  Hela- 
man  vi  to  xiii. 

Self-review: — i.  Who  was  Samuel 
the  Lamanite,  and  when  did  he  make 
his  appearance  among  the  Nephites? 
2.  What  were  the  chief  features  of 
his  prophecies?  3.  From  the  walls 
of  what  city  did  he  deliver  his  divine 
message?  4.  What  effect  had  the 
mission  Kyi  Samuel  upon  the  Nephite 


the  gadianton  robbers.  people?     5.  How  can  you  account 


Subdivisions: — Their  origin. — ^The 
Organization;  (a)  its  nature;  (^)  its 
object;  (f)  the  social  condition  of 
the  Community  at  the  time;  (^)  the 
arch  conspirators;  (^)  the  Operations; 
(/)  the  supporters;  (^)  temporary 
banishment  from  the  Lamanites;  {h) 
its  encouragement  and  popularity 
among  the  Nephites,  especially  in 
political  circles;  (/)  the  extinction  of 
the  Organization  and  the  burial  of 
their  secret  oaths. — ^The  reorganiza- 


for  their  anger  and   hatred   toward 
the  prophet  ? 

Lecture  20. 
the  fall  of  the  nephite 

republic. 
Subdivisions: — The  chief  causes: 
(a)  infidelity;  {b)  public  sentiment 
against  religious  liberty;  (r)  corrup- 
tion  of  the  judiciary;  (</)  disregard 
for  constitutional  protection  ;  {e) 
Partisan  conspiracy;  (/)  professional 
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anarchism. — The  effects:  (a)  tribal 
Organization;  {b)  protection  peace- 
treaty;  (r)  establishment  of  tempor- 
ary  factional  monarchy;  {d)  con- 
denination  of  and  death  sentence 
upon  a  whole  Community  without 
trial.  Time,  i  B.C.  Ref.,  III 
Nephi,  6-7. 

Self-review: — i.  Howoldwasthe 
Nephite  republic  when  it  feil  ?  Name 
three  of  the  greatest  causes  of  its  fall. 
3.  What  form  of  govemment  fol- 
lowed  its  feJl  ?  4.  What  was  the  pro- 
tection peace-treaty?  5.  How  can  you 
account  for  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
infidel  mass  toward  the  saints  who 
believed  the  words  of  the  prophet  ? 

NEW  TESTAMENT, 

(^Dispensation   of  the   Meridian   of 

Times y  continued,) 

Lecture  18. 

parables  of  cur  savior. 

COÜRSE  II 
Group  /. — lUustrating  the  principU  of  Faith, 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  so  wer;  (a) 
place,  Capemaum;  (^)  ret,  Matt, 
xiii.  2.  Seed  springing  up  imper- 
fgptly;  (a)  place,  Capemaum;  (^) 
ref ,  Mark  iv.  3.  Tares;  (a)  place, 
Capernaum;  {b)  ref,  Matt.  xiii.  4. 
Leaven;  (a)  place,  Capemaum;  (^) 
ref.,  Matt.  xiii.  5.  Grain  of  mustard; 
(a)  place,  Capemaum;  (^)ref  ,Matt. 
xiii. 

Self-review: — i.  Relate  the  par- 
able  of  the  so  wer.  2.  Explain  par- 
able  two.  3.  What  fact  is  shown  in 
parable  three?  4.  Make  an  applica- 
tion  of  parable  four.  5.  Explain 
parable  h\^, 

Lecture  19. 

Group  II, — Illustratin/^  the  principle  of 
repentance. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  Pharisee 
and  publican;  (a)  place,  Peraera;  {b) 
ref.,  Luke  xviii.  2.  The  two  sons; 
(a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref.,  Matt. 
xxi. 

Seif  review: — i.  What  is  true  re- 
pentance?  2.  What  malevolent 
principle  is  exposed  in  the  first  par- 


able of  this  lesson?  3.  Why  had  the 
publican,  in  this  parable,  a  better 
foundation  for  salvation  than  the 
Pharisee?  4.  How  does  parable  twa 
illustrate  the  superiority  of  works 
over  words?  5.  What  great  lesson 
is  taught  in  parable  two? 

Lecture  20. 

Group  III. — Illustrattng  the  principle  of 
knowledge. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  found  treas- 
ure;  (a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref, 
Matt.  xiii.  2.  Pearl  of  Great  Price;^ 
(a)  place,  Jesusalem;  (J>)  ref,  Matt, 
xiii. 

Seif  review: — i.  What  is  know- 
ledge? 2.  What  is  the  difference 
between  knowledge  and  wisdom? 
3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price?  4.  What  is  meant  by 
the  treasure?  5.  Why  would  a  wise 
man  seil  all  he  has  to  secure  the  field 
containing  the  treasure. 


A  WORD  TO  GIRLS. 

A  TERRIBLE  tragedy  occurred 
recently  in  Baltimore,  which,  contrary 
to  our  usual  custom  with  regard  to 
tales  of  crime,  we  repeat  för  the 
consideration  of  every  young  girl, 
among  our  readers. 

It  was  the  history  of  a  young  girl, 
beautiful,  innocent,  and  carefully 
guarded;  the  idol  of  her  father  and 
brothers.  Hermother,  however,  was 
dead,  and  her  head  was  filled  with 
romantic  dreams  of  a  hero  who  was 
to  come  and  rule  over  her  life. 

On  her  way  to  and  from  school, 
she  met  a  handsome,  dashing  fellow, 
who  eagerly  sought  her  acquaintance, 
managing  to  throw  a  kind  of  mystery 
over  their  meetings. 

He  was  vulgär,    false,   and  cruel, 
but  he  had  brilliant  eyes  and  well-cut 
features.     What  more  would  a  girl  of 
sixteen  demand  in  a  hero? 

The  friendship  lasted  for  years:  he 
gained  an  absolute  control  over  her. 
She  hid  her  love  for  him  from  her 
fond  old  father  and  brothers;  he 
eloped  with  her  finally,   but  refused 
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her  marriage.  The  girl  came  home 
to  die.  Her  eider  brother  pursued 
herlover,  shot  at  him  repeatedly,  but 
iailed  to  kill  him.  Later,  the  villain 
met  her  gray-haired  father,  and  when 
the  feeble  old  man,  maddened  by 
grief,  threatened  him,  he  shot  him 
dead. 

Now  here  is  a  young  girl  dead, 
before  she  had  feirly  tasted  life,  her 
old  father  murdered,  and  her  brothers 
left  homeless,  all  for  her  indulgence 
at  first  in  silly,  reckless  romance. 

It  is  natural  for  you  to  think  of 
love,  girls.  God  meant  you  to  love 
and  to  marry.  But  He  meant  you 
to  do  it  frankly  and  purely,  under  the 


eyes  and  with  the  blessing  of  your 
&ther  and  mother  upon  you.  Trust 
the  love  which  has  watched  you  from 
your  cradle,  as  being  truer  than  that 
of  the  young  fellow  who  advises  you 
to  practice  deception  toward  those 
who  have  cared  for  you  during  your 
whole  lifei 


We  are  haunted  by  an  ideal  life, 
and  it  is  because  we  have  within  us 
the  beginning  and  the  possibility  of  it 

See  first  that  the  design  is  wise  and 
just;  that  ascertained,  pursue  it  reso- 
lutely;  do  not  for  one  repulse  forego 
the  purpose  you  resolved  to  effecL 


YELLOW   PRIMROSES. 


Shrieking  and  wailing  in  maddening  tones, 
That  fode  away  into  sighs  and  moans, 

The  wind  nishes  wantonly  down  thestreet. 
O'erfiaught  with  a  cold  and  blinding  slect 

Through  the  lonely  allcys  and  narrow  rows, 
Hurling  and  whirling  it  onward  gocs; 

Clinging  like  frost  to  the  tall  harren  trees, 
That  wrest  in  vain  with  the  angry  breeze. 

E'en  the  p>asser-by  seems  to  hold  his  breath, 
With  fears  that  the  storm  may  be  his  death, 

Till  a  thonght  of  home  makes  him  hasten  on, 
And  the  present  dread  is  past  i^^d  gone. 

But  the  homeless  waif  that  hurries  away 
Has  no  shelt'ring  place  his  head  to  lay; 

No  one  to  welcome  or  give  a  kind  word, 
Or  offer  for  him  a  prayer  unheard. 

On  the  wings  of  the  passing  storm  is  bome 
A  voice  by  sorrow  and  anguish  tom: 

^' Primroses,  primroses,"  came  the  low  cry, 
"Only  a  penny,  O  please  to  buy." 

*Twas  a  pitiful  face,  so  white  and  cold. 

That  was  framed  by  curls  of  rarest  gold; 
And  eyes  bright  and  clear  as  heaven's  own  blue. 

That  shadowed  only  the  pure  and  true. 

Scantily  dad  in  a  well-tattered  gown. 

Whose  folds  refuse  the  chill  to  drown: 
Bare  feet  that  are  numb  andbruisedby  thegale, 

Tread  the  stone  pavement  of  snow  and  hail. 

A  World  of  entreaty,  the  blue  eyes  hold, 
As  they  scan  the  &ce  of  young  and  old; 

The  pale  Ups  tremble  as  they  try  to  say 
Words  they  have  uttered  so  oft  that  day. 


"Roses,  primroses,  a  penny  to  buy 
Bread  for  my  starving  soul  e'er  I  die," 

But  the  aching  hand  its  treasure  retains, 
While  the  misty  daylight  slowly  wanes. 

Dying  of  hunger.  unknown  and  alone, 
None  near  to  pity  the  last  sad  moan; 

Pride  dared  not  stoop  6x>m  itsproud  lofty  height. 
Nor  wealth  care  to  give  one  penny  bright. 

Long  e'er  the  shades  of  night  passed  and  w«Bt, 
The  angry  storm  had  its  fury  spent; 

The  new-bom  day  a  blessing  seemed  to  breatbe 
On  the  smiling  face  of  all  beneath. 

The  bright  sun  shone  down  on  the  wind-swept 
streets. 

The  busy  scenes  and  the  still  retreats; 
On  the  little  £[ice  of  an  angel  child, 

That  slept  the  last  sleep  so  calm  and  mild. 

Clustering  curls  kissed  the  cold,  pallid  brow, 
The  soulful  eyes  plead  to  heaven  now; 

In  the  frozen  clasp  there  still  reposes 
A  bunch  of  yellow,  sweet  primroses. 

Fresh  as  when  plucked  from  their  twin  sisters* 
beds, 

A  sheen  of  gold  on  the  velvet  heads, 
That  sparkled  and  glistened  as  if  to  woo 

Balm  from  sunshine  with  tear  drops  of  dew. 


Only  a  waif  that  was  cradled  in  \ 

A  pillow  of  stone.  a  shroud  of  snow; 
Unloved,  forsaken,  but  by  Hun  who  gave. 
Resting  at  last  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

Hjracintk. 
April  10. 1894. 
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JUNE,   1894. 


No.  8. 


OUR    MISSIONS   AND    MISSIONARY   WORK. 

Believing  that  none  are  better  able  to  give  suggestions  and  information 
conceming  missionary  matters  than  those  who  at  present  preside  in  the 
various  fields,  we  propounded  to  them  the  foUowing  inquiries,  and  present 
herewith  the  answers  received : 

I.     What  States  or  countries  are  under  your  presidency? 
IL     How  many  missionaries  are  now  laboring  in  the  field  over  which 
you  preside. 

III.  Are  you  likely  to  need  more  or  less  than  the  present  number  in 
the  future. 

IV.  How  long  do  you  think  a  missionary  should  labor  in  your  field 
before  being  released? 

V.  Do  you  think  married  or  single  men  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments  of  your  mission? 

VI.  Which  are  the  most  successful  missionaries,  those  who  are 
provided  with  money  in  their  labors  or  those  who  travel  without  purse  and 
scrip. 


APOSTLE   ANTHON    H.    LUND, 
President  of  the  European  Mission. 

42  IsLiNGTON,  Liverpool, 

March  iQth,  1894, 
Contributor  Co, 

Dear  Brethren  : — Your  letter  of 
February  23rd  has  been  received, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  the 
quesrions  contained  therein. 

I.  The  British  Mission  comprises 
the  following  countries:  England, 
Scotland,Ireland,  Wales  and  Iceland. 

IL  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
missionaries  are  laboring  in  the  mis- 
sion. They  are  all  Eiders  from 
Zion.  Some  of  the  local  Eiders  act 
as  presidents  of  branches  and  teach- 
ers  among  the  Saints,  but  none  of 
them  are  employed  as  traveling 
Eiders. 

8« 


III.  As  all  the  labors  in  the  mis- 
sionary field  devolve  upon  the  Eiders 
from  home,  and  there  are  less  than 
four  of  them  to  each  million  of 
people,  many  more  could  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  in  the  good 
work. 

When  I  consider  the  many  mis- 
sions  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
globe  I  am  Struck  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  before  the  Eiders  of 
Israel,  and  the  truth  of  the  words, 
'*the  laborers  are  few,*'  comes  home 
with  much  force,  and  I  am  thankful 
that  this  mission  is  privileged  to  have 
so  large  a  number  of  missionaries  as 
it  has. 

IV.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the 
exact  time  a  mission  should  last, 
because  the  circumstances  of  the 
Eiders    and   the   conditions    in   the 
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diiferent  fields  of  labor  vary,  but  the 
custom  which  has  obtained  for  so 
many  years  of  keeping  the  Eiders 
on  an  average  two  years  in  the  field 
seems  to  me  for  several  reasons  a 
proper  one. 

Most  of  our  Eiders  are  married 
men.  Many  of  their  children  are 
just  at  the  age  that  they  need  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  father,  and  too 
long  an  absence  would  not  be  wise. 
The  care  of  children  and  the  manage- 
ment  of  home  and  its  aifairs  &11  to 
the  lot  of  the  missionaries'  wives,  and 
they  have  in  many  cases  the  harder 
mission.  Few  of  our  missionaries 
have  means  on  hand  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  their  mission.  and  to 
keep  their  families  while  they  are 
gone;  to  raise  sufficient  m^ans  for 
these  purposes  requires  considerable 
sacrifice  on  their  part.  Some  of  the 
wives  take  in  work,  or  go  out  to 
work,  in  order  to  help  their  husbands 
meet  their  expenses  on  their  mis- 
sions.  Many  a  true  heroine  is  found 
among  the  daughters  of  Zion. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for 
considering  two  years  a  fair  average 
length  of  time  for  a  mission. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  for  the  Eiders 
to  make  up  their  minds  that  a  mis- 
sion means  exactly  two  years,  and 
feel,when  they  land  in  Liverpool, that 
they  have  just  twenty-three  months 
and  twenty-nine  days  left,  as  some 
have  expressed  themselves,  and  then 
count  off  one  day  as  each  day  passes. 
An  Eider  that  pursues  this  course 
will  find  time  a  drag  on  his  hands, 
and ,  each  month  will  contain,  in  his 
opinion,  sixty  days  instead  of  thirty, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Eider 
who  considers  that  the  length  of  a 
mission  should  be  determined  by  the 
power  that  appointed  him,  and  de- 
votes himself  heart  and  soul  to  his 
missionary  labors,  will  feel  astonished 
to  note  how  quickly  the  time  flies, 
and  how  much  happiness  he  derives 
from  his  labors. 

V.  All  other  things  being  equal,  I 
believe  married  men  would  succeed 
better  in  this  mission  than  the  un- 


married,  especially  in  counseling  the 
Saints  and  presiding  over  them.  The 
fact  of  their  being  married  gives  them 
a  certam  dignity,  and  it  is  easier  for 
them  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Saints;  but  this  fact  alone  will  not 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  qualities  that 
command  respect  and  give  influence. 
Sometimes  an  unmarried  Eider  pos- 
sesses  these  qualities  in  a  more  emin- 
ent degree  than  the  married  one, 
and  is  dien  the  more  usefiil  man.  The 
Proportion  of  married  Eiders  to  the 
unmarried  in  this  mission  is  as  five  to 
one,  and  of  the  thirteen  presidents 
over  Conferences  two  are  unmarried. 
In  looking  over  the  missionaries  I 
find  some  very  energetic  and  success- 
ful  ones  among  the  unmarried  as 
well  as  among  the  married.  The 
majority  of  the  missionaries  in  this 
mission  are  young  men.  I  can  pick 
out  the  names  of  a  hundred  Eiders 
whose  age  on  the  missionary  record 
does  not  exceed  thirty -eight  years. 
The  young  men  are  better  able  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  mission 
than  the  older,  and  they  succeed 
better  in  studying  the  scriptures  and 
remembering  the  passages. 

VI.  Your  sixth  question :  ** Which 
are  the  most  successful  missionaries, 
those  who  are  provided  with  money 
in  their  labors,  or  those  who  travel 
without  purse  and  scrip?* '  involves  a 
problem  the  difficulty  of  which  almost 
daily  confronts  me.  We  have  no 
Eiders  in  this  mission  laboring 
absolutely  without  purse  and  scrip, 
but  we  have  quite  a  number  who 
come  very  nearly  doing  it.  My 
answer  will,  therefore,  not  quite 
Cover  your  whole  question. 

In  looking  over  the  Eiders  en- 
gaged  in  this  mission,  and  my  notes 
of  their  reports  given  at  our  Priest 
hood  meetings,  I  find  that  the  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  people,  and 
especially  the  better  classes,  have 
been  Eiders  who  have  not  been  bur- 
dened  with  financial  cares  and 
anxiety.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
disparagingly    of    those    who     have 
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been  lacking  means,  for  they  have 
also  labored  diligently;  but  their  lack 
of  means  has  had  a  discouraging 
effect  upon  them.  In  many  cases 
they  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  of 
their  fellow  missionaries  who  have 
had  a  littie  more  means  than  they, 
though  fer  from  being  füll  handed; 
others  having  relatives  have  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  them  for  support. 
Some  who  have  not  made  their  real 
condition  known  have  actually  suf- 
fered  for  want  of  food.  When  such 
cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we 
have  tried  to  relieve  them,  and  the 
Conference  presidents  have  been  in- 
structed  to  write  to  the  bishops  of 
the  various  wards  where  such  Eldefs 
reside,  acquainting  them  with  the 
Eiders*  needy  condition.  Nearly  all 
the  Bishops  who  have  been  applied 
to  have  done  well,  and  have  sent 
means  immediately  to  relieve  the 
Eiders.  This  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy  when  the  hard  times  at 
home  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Some  who  have  not  understood 
the  changed  condition  of  this  mission 
have  Said  when  they  have  heard  that 
the  Eiders  want  means  to  prosecute 
their  labors:  **The  missionaries  used 
to  go  with  means  sufficient  to  take 
them  to  their  missions  only;  why  can 
they  not  do  the  samenow?'*  Most 
of  the  Eiders  sent  to  the  eastem 
States,  I  am  informed,  are  still  doing 
this.  In  some  of  ,the  missionary 
districts  of  Sweden  and  Germany  the 
Eiders  have  no  trouble  in  going  with- 
out  purse  and  scrip,  but  there  are 
very  few  places  in  the  British  Mission 
where  the  Eiders  have  succeeded  in 
doing  this.  It  seems  to  nie  that  the 
reason  for  this  must  be  sought  with 
the  people  more  than  with  the  Eid- 
ers, and  that  these  should  not  be 
blamed  and  thought  to  be  lacking 
faith. 

That  the  people  have  changed 
greatly  in  their  hospitality  towards 
the  Eiders  is  very  piain.  Eiders  who 
have  labored  in  Scandinavia  as  mis- 
sionaries without  purse  and  scrip  for 
five  and  even  more  years  have  found. 


when  sent  back  on  subsequent  mis- 
sions, the  conditions  so  changed  that 
they  have  had  to  pay  their  way  in 
the  very  same  fields  where  they  had 
labored  so  successfully  before,  having 
no  care  for  the  morrow.  Eiders  who 
have  spent  a  year  in  the  Southern 
States,  traveling  without  purse  and 
scrip  in  the  missionary  field  have 
sometimes  finished  their  missions  in 
England,  but  though  they  have  been 
sent  to  new  fields  where  they  could 
follow  the  same  methods  as  in  their 
former  field  of  labor,  they  have  had 
to  pay  their  way  here.  In  the  few 
places  in  this  mission  where  the 
Eiders  have  found  friends  to  assist 
them,  it  has  not  been  on  account  of 
such  Eiders  having  greater  faith  than 
others,  for  when  they  have  been  sent 
to  other  districts  they  have  had  to 
meet  their  expenses  again  while  their 
successors  in  the  better  field  have 
fared  as  well  as  they  did.  As  there 
are  always  some  districts  in  a  Confer- 
ence better  than  others  in  this  regard 
the  presidents  study  the  circumstances 
of  the  Eiders  and  send  such  as  are 
Short  of  means  to  the  more  hospit- 
able  districts. 

The  people  of  rural  districts  have 
always  been  more  hospitable  to  our 
Eiders  than  those  living  in  the  cities. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  the 
Eiders  still  labor  without  purse  and 
scrip  they  find  that  they  cannot  do 
much  in  the  cities  without  paying 
their  way.  When  people  raise  their 
own  provisions  they  are  not  so  par- 
ticular  about  a  meal  as  where  they 
have  to  buy  every  ingredient  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  meal.  In  Eng- 
land the  bulk  of  the  population  lives 
in  the  cities  and  belongs  to  the 
manufacturing  classes,  and  the  Eiders 
find  it  just  as  hard  to  reach  them  as 
the  Eiders  in  more  favored  mis- 
sions find  it  to  reach  the  city  popu- 
lation. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  who  no  doubt 
spent  years  preaching  without  purse 
and  scrip,  declares  that  his  hands 
ministered  to  his  necessities,  and  not 
only  to  his  own,  but  to  those  of  his 
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fellow  laborers  in  the  great  city  of 
Corinth.  The  Eiders  in  the  British 
Mission  are  similarly  situated;  they 
find  far  fi-om  a  welcome  reception 
when  calling  upon  the  people,  who 
seldom  invite  them  into  their  houses 
and  still  more  seldom  ask  them  to 
partake  of  their  hospitality ;  they  are 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
ministering  to  their  own  wants  with 
the  means  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands  procured  them  before  going 
on  their  missions.  They  go  not  for 
money  nor  for  hire:  I  believe  their 
reward  is  sure. 

VII.  The  training  given  in  our 
Sunday  Schools,  religion  classes,  and 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  fliture  missionary,  and  so  is 
the  excellent  religious  training 
received  in  our  Church  Schools. 
Our  missionaries  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  their  Bible  proofs.  The 
excellent  advice  given  to  the  young 
men  in  the  Mutual  to  study  these 
principles  in  a  systematic  way,  and 
which  they  are  carrying  out,  will  be 
productive  of  good  results  in  fitting 
our  young  men  for  a  missionary*  s 
responsible  calling. 

Besides  studying  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  from  our  Standpoint  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him 
to  become  Tamiliar  with  the  most 
striking  deviations  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity  from  the  simple  principles  of 
the  Gospel  and  with  the  passages  of 
scripture  on  which  the  sectarians 
base  their  belief 

Every  missionary,  when  first  he 
comes  over  here,  though  he  be  ever 
so  well  acquainted  with  our  princi- 
ples and  their  proofs,  has  to  leam 
the  arguments  used  by  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  in 
Order  to  satisfactorily  explain  the 
misapplication  of  the  passages  they 
quote  against  our  doctrines.  To 
illustrate:  Our  Eiders  teach  that 
faith  must  be  accompanied  by  works, 
and,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  they  make  the 


assertion:  **None  can  be  saved  by 
faith  without  works. ' '  Their  oppon- 
ents  in  answer  to  this  will  quote 
PauFs  Statement  to  the  Romans: 
'  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law;'*  or  they  will  quote  the 
passage  in  Ephesians:  **By  graceare 
ye  saved  through  faith  *  *  * 
not  of  works,*'  (Eph.  2:  9.)  anda 
few  other  passages  which  seem  to 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  works.  If  the  Eider  is  posted 
he  can  easily  prove  that  Paul  did  not 
have  any  intention  to  teach  anything 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  or 
of  James  and  the  other  Aposües;  but 
if  he  has  not  studied  this  point  he  is 
unable  to  explain  the  seeming  dis- 
crepancy,  and  even  if  he  has  niade 
ten  good  i)oints,  but  gets  confused 
on  one,  the  others  are  forgotten  and 
the  people  hail  with  delight  his  dis- 
comfiture.  A  mortification  of  this 
kind  can  easily  be  avoided  by  the 
Eiders  being  posted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  questions  in  dispute. 

We  have  in  each  settlementa  great 
many  missionaries  who  have  been 
abroad.  If  their  experiences  in  the 
field  were  taught  to  the  future  mis- 
sionary they  would  prove  of  great 
value  to  him. 

The  Eiders  are  instructed  not  to  tear 
down  the  religion  of  others.  This  is 
eminently  proper,  as  all  have  a  right 
to  their  own  belief  My  Suggestion 
is  not  in  that  dfrection,  but  simply  to 
arm  the  Eiders  with  the  means  of 
defence  against  the  specious  argu- 
ments brought  against  the  principles 
of  truth. 

The  study  of  languages  should 
be  encouraged.  Studying  another 
language  makes  a  person  more  con- 
versant  with  his  own,  and  the  time 
spent  in  attaining  a  language  is  well 
paid  by  the  advantages  derived  there- 
from ;  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
a  missionary  is  called  to  go  to  a  for- 
eign  country. 

Yours  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

Anthon  H,  Lund, 
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PRESIDENT  EDWIN   BENNION, 

Of  tke  Neiherlands  Mission.  ' 

120  IsAAC  Hubert  Str., 
Rotterdam,  Holland, 

March  23rd,  1894. 
Tke  Contributor  Co, 

Dear  Brethren: — In  reply  to 
yours  of  February  23,  I  write  the 
following: 

I.  This  division  of  the  European 
Mission,  known  as  the  Netherlands 
Mission,  includes  the  whole  of  the 
two  countries  Holland  and  Belgium. 

IL     At    present    there    are    but 

seven  missionaries  laboring  here,  four 

of  whom  are  Utah  born  boys.      The 

other  three  are  natives,  two  of  whom 

have  been  to  Utah  and  were  called 

from   there.     The   other  is   a   local 

Eider,  who  speaks  besides  the  Dutch, 

the  German  and  French  languages, 

and  is  the  only  missionary  laboring 

in  Belgium  except  when  occasionally 

visited   by  one   from    Holland.     In 

Holland,  Dutch  with  its  many  dialects 

is  spoken,  but  most   of  the   people 

can  speak  piain  Dutch  as  well  as  their 

mother  tongue.     Some  dialects  re- 

semble  German,  and  are   not   very 

muchunlike  Middle  **Duitch."  Cor- 

rect    Dutch    is    also     termed    Low 

*'Duitch.*'        Correct     German     is 

termed  High  *  * Duitch. ' '     In  Belgium 

French,  German,  Dutch,  Walloon  and 

Flemish    are    spoken.       French    is 

taught  entirely  in  the  schools,  and 

spoken    principally    by    the    upper 

classes.     Many  of  the  children  must 

also  retain  and  speak  their  mother 

tongue   in   order  to   converse   with 

their  parents.      s 

II I.  Although  there  are  now  as 
many  laborers  here  as  there  have 
been  for  several  years,  and  more  than 
at  times,  yet  we  could  readily  place 
two  or  more,  and  are  likely  to  need 
more  in  the  future  than  our  present 
number.  On  account  of  our  limited 
number  some  of  us  are  obliged  to 
labor  alone  part  of  the  time,  in  order 
to  have  a  missionary  where  we  think 
one  is  really  needed. 

IV.  Here  as  elsewhere  mission- 


aries can  accomplish  much  more 
good  after  having  been  in  the  field 
some  time, and  therefore  if  they  should 
remain  here  about  three  years,  no 
doubt  they  would  be  able  to  do  much 
more  in  the  third  year  than  in  the 
first  or  second;  that  is,  if  they  would 
labor  with  a  continued  love  for  the 
work,  and  feel  that  they  were  not 
being  imposed  upon,  but  privileged 
in  remaining.  We  think  it  is  about 
the  same  in  all  missions  in  regards  to 
the  Eiders  being  much  betler  quali- 
fied  for  the  work  after  having  some 
experience  in  the  field,  and  as  the 
Eiders  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
European  Mission  are  commonly 
released  in  about  two  years,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  missionaries  here 
should  remain  longer  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  blessing  and 
privilege  for  Eiders  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard,  and  if  they  were  feir-sighted 
enough  to  desire  remaining  here 
longer  than  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
still  retaining  a  greater  love  for  the 
work  they  could  accomplish  much 
good.  Some  Eiders  on  being  ques- 
tioned  in  regard  to  their  feelings  and 
abilities  in  taking  a  mission  to  such 
countries  as  Holland  and  Belgium 
may  complain  of  their  inability  to 
learn  a  new  language,  etc. ,  thus  show- 
ing  a  preference  to  go  to  some  place 
where  English  is  generally  spoken. 
Many  of  the  young  Eiders  at  starting 
out  on  missions  do  not  have  that  love 
for  the  Gospel  and  desire  tor  the 
spread  of  the  truth  which  they  acquire 
after  having  labored  in  the  field  for 
some  time,  and  thus  on  being  called 
to  take  a  mission  they  may  take  into 
consideration  the  length  of  time  they 
will  probably  have  to  stay,  as  also 
the  prospects  of  self-improvement 
among  that  people  where  they  expect 
to  labor,  and  if  not  suitable  to  their 
imaginations  will  show  a  preference 
for  going  to  some  other  country 
where  they  think  their  prospects  are 
better.  Our  opinion  is  that  Eiders 
make  a  mistake  in  showing  a  prefer- 
ence on  account  of  imagined  self-im- 
provement, the  prospective  hardships, 
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or  probable  length  of  their  mission, 
either  before  having  left  home,  or 
after  they  have  reached  their  respec- 
tive  fields.  If  they  seek  the  wül  of 
the  Lord  by  prayer  and  through 
those  who  are  over  them,  where  they 
are  called  to  go  will,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  be  the  place  best  suited 
for  them,  and  they  will  suit  the  place. 
They  will  obtain  a  greater  and  better 
spirit  of  their  mission,  do  more  good, 
be  done  more  good  by,  and  receive  a 
greater  reward  for  their  labors. 
While  if  in  any  manner  they  seek 
to  avoid  the  will  of  the  Lord,  there 
will  be  a  detriment  and  loss  some- 
where. 

V.  Other  thmgs  being  equal  we 
thmk  married  men  the  best  adapted 
for  this  mission,  as  they  are  generally 
steadier  and  not  so  much  courted  by 
the  Dutch  ladies.  They,  too,  would 
perhaps  be  more  steadfast  in  with- 
standing  the  temptation  of  enjoying 
the  Company  and  flattering  smiles  of 
the  honest-hearted,  swift-chattering 
*  *Hollansche  meisjes.  *  *  On  the  other 
hand,  young  men  as  a  rule,  whether 
married  orsingle  will  leam  a  language 
more  readily  than  older  ones,  espe- 
cially  if  they  are  students — fre^  out 
of  school,  or  accustomed  in  any  way 
to  hard,  systematic  study,  and  fond 
of  hard  work,  or  not  afraid  of  it  at 
least,  both  physical  and  mental. 

VI.  As  a  rule  I  think  the  mission- 
aries  who  travel  without  purse  or 
scrip  are  the  most  successful,  as  they 
are  more  humble  and  dependent  on 
the  Lord.  The  more  we  depend  on 
the  Lord  the  more  will  we  be  con- 
vinced  that  if  we  ask  Him  for  bread 
He  will  not  give  us  a  stone.  The 
more  humble  we  are  the  more  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  we  enjoy,  and  thus 
will  feuth,  knowledge  and  truth  be 
increased.  The  Dutch  are  a  very 
gfenerous-hearted  people,  and  any 
Eider  whom  the  Saints  know  is  not 
supplied  with  means  to  support  him- 
self,  they  are  alwaysready  and  willing 
to  help.  Those  who  have  sufficient 
feith  can  certainly  labor  without  purse 
or  scrip  in  any  of  our  missions;  but 


I  believe  it  can  be  done  here  with  as 
litde  faith  as  any  where,  and  with 
good  success.  Paul  taught,  that 
Jesus  Said:  **It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive;*'  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  if  we  can  get 
money  from  home  to  clothe  ourselves 
with,  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  accept 
alms  from  the  poor  Saints. 

Our  opinion  is  that  a  prospective 
missionary's  training  should  consist, 
not  only  in  a  great  deal  of  Sunday 
School  and  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  training, 
besides  much  miscellaneous  reading, 
but  also  in  some  real  hard  studying. 
An  unbroken  horse  may  be  ever  so 
good  in  disposition  and  muscle,  but 
he  is  unfit  for  hard,  steady  work  until 
he  is  accustomed  to  the  collar.  With 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  for  the  young  Eiders  of  Zion 
to  leam  sufficient  conceming  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  convince  them  of  their 
authenticity  and  credibility,  and  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  which  they 
contain.  But  to  get  such  knowledge 
arranged  and  classified  in  their  minds 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able 
to  teil  it  to  another  in  a  convincing^ 
manner  is  done  with  more  difficulty. 
It  is  certainly  necessary  that  a 
person  should  first  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  any  truth  before  he  can 
make  much  progress  toward  convinc- 
ing  another.  This  is  all  important,. 
especially  if  he  have  any  great 
amount  of  conscience.  Then  a  sub- 
ject  so  broad  as  the  Gospel  cannot  be 
discussed  in  its  whole,  in  one  or  twa 
hours  so  that  the  listeners,  who  are  in 
most  cases  prejudiced,  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  A  great  many 
points  and  truths  conceming  the 
Gospel  may  be  brought  forth  and 
touched  upon,  but  not  one,  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  satisfactorilly 
proven  to  be  true.  While  if  one  or 
two  subjects  or  truths  of  Mormonism 
were  taken  up  and  thoroughly  proven 
to  be  tmths,  that  they  agreed  with 
Holy  Scripture,  and  how  and  for  what 
they  could  be  applied,  perhaps  a 
listener  would  confess  being  convinced 
of  something  as   regards   Mormon- 
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ism  being  true,  and  would  show  a 
desire  to  fiirther  investigate,  or  at 
least  be  less  prejudiced  in  the  future. 
People  do  not  believe  our  doctrine  to 
be  true  until  convinced  of  it;  and 
prejudiced  listeners  who  hear  a  great 
many  points  touched,  but  nothing 
proved  and  holes  enough  in  between 
the  points  to  make  them  easy  of 
attack,  only  go  away  and  in  their 
own  minds  pick  the  lightly  touched 
points  all  to  pieces,  and  say  to  or 
among  themselves;  *'Well!  that 
proves  that  there  is  no  truth  in  Mor- 
monism,  for  he  preached  for  two 
solid  hours  and  never  proved  a  single 
thing  of  it  to  be  true;  I  know  all 
about  it  now,  and  don*t  want  to 
hear  any  more  of  the  trash.  *  *  Such 
people,  too,  are  always  ready  t6 
believe  and  spread  falsehoods  con- 
cerning  us. 

Is  it  not  miich  better  to  take  one 
point  and  handle  it  in  such  a  way  as 
cannot  help  but  convince  an  attentive 
listener  that  it  is  truch,  if  we  only 
spend  fifteen  minutes  on  it,  than  to 
half  handle  a  dozen  points,  speak  two 
hours  and  prove  nothing?  In  debat- 
ing  societies  the  successful  debaters 
spend  hours  every  day  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  debating, 
studying  the  subject  from  every  side 
as  well  as  the  points  and  tactics  of 
his  Opponent.  Still  perhaps  he  only 
has  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
speak;  but  he  speaks  with  effect 
because  his  material  is  where  he  can 
get  at  it,  and  systematically  arranged 
so  as  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  his 
Opponent  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner. Successful  lawyers  and  legisla- 
tors  also  thoroughly  study  their  cases 
or  subjects  before  making  an  address. 
If  they  don't,  they  are  generally 
numbered  among  the  unsuccessful 
ones. 

Some  may  say:  **But  we  always 
supposed  Mormon  missionaries  were 
to  depend  on  and  be  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  So  they  should  and  must 
in  Order  to  be  successful,  but  it  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  very  greatest 
miracles  if  sr#mething  is  drawn  out 


of   nothing.      Even  Jesus   did  not 
make  the  wine  from  nothing,  but  the 
water  pots  were  first  filled  with  water 
CO  the  brim,  and  then  by  the  power 
of  God  wine  was  drawn  forth;  the 
right  sort,  and  just  what  the  guests 
and    govemor     wanted.     God  has 
given    US    the    talents    and    means 
whereby  we  can  störe  our  minds  with 
knowledge.     If  we  do  not  make  use 
of  them,  will  it  be  any  thing  but  just 
if  He  takes  them  from  us?     If  our 
minds  are  stored  with  knowledge  in 
the  proper  manner,  and  it  is  then 
drawn  forth  by  the  power  of  God, 
like  the  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  relished  by 
the  lovers  of  truth  and  genuineness, 
and  be  pronounced  the  best  of  all. 
God  has  revealed  to  His  servants  that 
they  should  seek    after   knowledge 
both  by  faith  and  by  studying.     In 
storing  that  knowledge  away  should 
we  not  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner? 
In  such  a  way  that  when  we  are  led 
to  speak  upon  a  certain  subject  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  we  can  do  it  with- 
out  turning   over  our  whole  store- 
house  of  knowledge,  like  ä  bad  boy 
in  his  mother's  rag  and  sample  bag, 
bringing  piece  after  piece  in  sight, 
showing  there  Ls  not  one  good  whole 
piece  in  there,  nothing  but  scrap  after 
scrap?      Strangers  often  attend  our 
meetings,  get  a  lot  of  very  fine  scraps 
to   think  over,  but  when  they  want  a 
good  whole  piece  they  go  to  the  man- 
made  Systems  and  get  one  because 
of  its  wholeness.      We  think,  then, 
that   the   training   of  a   prospective 
missionary  should  be  in  systematic, 
hard  studying,  thus  becoming  thor- 
ough  on  each  point.     He  should  be 
diligent  in  seeking  knowledge  from 
every  good  source.       Not  that  we 
believe  in  prepared  sermons,  but  be 
in  a  condition  that  the  Spirit  will  be 
able  to  draw  forth  some  good  things. 
Many   of  the  young   men  of  Zion 
neglect  fine  opportunities  to  study 
other  languages  besides  their  own, 
because  of  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  time  and  trouble  thrown   away. 
This,  we  believe,  to  be  a  mistake. 
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The  Latter-day  Saints  have  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  to 
preach  the   Gospel  to  all    nations, 
kindreds,      tongues      and     people. 
Preachers  must,  therefore,  have  some 
knowledge   of   language;    and    the 
better  that  knowledge,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  effective  will 
be  the  preaching.     As  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  done  in  the  English  language, 
we  think    young    Eiders  at    home 
could  spend  time  to  advantage   in 
mastering  their  mother  tongue.     It 
is  no  great  credit  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  ifwe  are  unableto 
5peak  our  own  correctiy.     If  all  our 
Eiders  could  speak  English  fluentiy 
and  correctiy,   would   not  the   idea 
that  we  are  a  low,  Ignorant  set  be 
greatly  lessened  ?     A  perfect  knowl- 
edge  of    English    can    scarcely   be 
obtained  without  some  knowledge  of 
another   language;  we   will,   at   any 
rate,  learn  to  appreciate  it  by  study- 
ing  another.       By   studying   Latin, 
German  and  French  our  knowledge 
of  English  words  and  grammar  will 
be  greatly  increased,  our  vocabulary 
enlarged,  we  will  be  able  to  draw  a 
finer  distinction  between  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  our  manner  of  expres- 
sion  will  be  much  more  pleasing  and 
fruitful.       Under  the    consideration 
that  the    duty  of   Eiders,   either  at 
home  er  abroad,  consists  in  exhort- 
ing  and  preaching,  although  they  may 
never  have  to  learn  or  use  a  foreign 
language,  in  the  improvement  of  their 
own   they  will  be  greatly  repaid  in 
studying  one.     Then,  too,  how  very 
many  of  us  are  called,  or  probably 
will  be,  to  foreign  lands,  where  we 
are  forced  to  study  one.     If  a  person 
has  a  knowledge  of  two  languages, 
he  will  learn  a  third  with  much  more 
readiness  than  he  did  the  first  two. 
Then  in   all   probability  if  he  were 
well    versed    in    any    one    of    the 
modern  languages  besides  English, 
if  called  on  a  mission,  he  would  have 
the  privilege  of  being  called  where 
that  language  was  spoken.     If  well 
versed  in  Latin  he  could  almost  dis- 
pense  with  English  dictionaries,  and 


would  have  little  trouble  in  learning 
any  language  of  modern  Europe. 
Then  by  studying  a  foreign  language, 
the  profit  is  not  alone  in  our  great 
ability  to  express  our  thoughts,  but 
also  in  the  mind  training  we  will 
receive. 

A  Professor  once  said  that  if  in 
his  four  years  of  College  life,  he 
leamed  one  thing  and  leamed  it 
well,  which  was,  how  to  study,  he 
would  be  well  satisfied  with  his 
College  course.  If  a  missionary  is 
accustomed  to  study  or  knows  how 
to  study,  and  has  the  spirit  of  his 
mission  he  will  be  a  successful  mis- 
sionary. Inasmuch  as  an  Eider' s 
duties  consist  greatiy  in  talking,  and 
that  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  any  foreign  language  helps  him 
in  his  own,  besides  the  studying 
strengthens  and  trains  his  mind,  and 
that  some  day  he  will  probably  be 
called  to  labor  among  that  people 
whose  language  he  can  speak,  is  it 
not  well  worth  his  while  to  study,  if 
he  has  the  opportunity,  another 
language  besides  his  own?  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
advise  the  young  to  make  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  study  a  lan- 
guage in  addition  to  English?  Sup- 
posing  a  Dutchman,  Dane  or  Ger- 
man were  to  visit  the  Saints  in  Utah, 
and  talk  in  broken  English  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  only  understand 
half  what  he  says,  and  that  with 
great  difficulty;  but  he  is  a  stayer  to 
the  **back-bone;''  and  after  wander- 
ing  around  for  two  hours,  gives  it 
up  after  having  condemned  us  and 
ours  but  proved  nothing.  Let  us 
acknowledge  what  effect  such  preach- 
ing would  have  upon  us.  If  we 
ever  came  back  it  would  most  likely 
be,  not  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  but  to  avenge  our- 
selves  on  the  preacher. 

Young  prospective  missionaries 
who  are  wasting  your  time,  just  put 
yourselves  in  his  place  and  perhaps 
you  can  imagine  what  a  great  im- 
pression  your  preaching  will  make, 
when  you  first  begin  to  speak  in  a 
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foreign  country,  to  a  foreign  people, 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  on  an  almost 
foreign  subject,  which,  nevertheless, 
you  know  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Edwin  Bennion. 

PRESIDENT     MATTHEW   NOALL, 
Of  tht  Hawaiian  Mission. 

Laie,  Sandwich  Islands, 

March  22nd,  1894. 
Contributor  Co, 

Dear  Brethren: — In  accordance 
with  your  request  that  I  reply  to 
certain  questions  conceming  our 
missionary  labors  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands  I  cheerfiilly  comply. 

I.  The  Hawaiian  group  of  islands 
are  under  my  presidency. 

I I .  There  are  now  fourteen  Elders 
and  four  Sisters  from  America,  and 
ten  local  native  Elders — total  twenty- 
eight  laboring  in  this  mission. 

III.  We  should  have  about  three 
or  four  more  missionaries  to  fiU 
vacancies  recently  created.  With 
this  addition  and  with  the  assistance 
of  native  Elders  I  think  the  labor 
here  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

IV.  Frequent  releases  are  very 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  this 
mission.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  a  missionary  labors  here  during 
a  first  mission — usually  about  three 
years — is  spent  in  preparatory  work, 
leaming  the  native  language  and,  in 
too  many  cases  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in 
acquiring  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
The  principal  hindrance  that  Elders 
have  here  is  the  learning  of  the 
Hawaiian  language.  There  are  com- 
paratively  few  who,  in  three  years* 
time  are  able  to  express  their  ideas 
in  a  füll  and  comprehensive  way  in 
the  native  language.  Out  of  thirteen 
Elders  who  have  retumed  home  since 
my  arrival  here,  there  has  been  but 
one  who  could  readily  express  his 
ideas  on  different  subjects,  or  who 
could  translate  a  discourse  into  the 
native  language:  and  only  five  of  the 
thirteen  could  speak  Hawaiian  suf- 


ficiently  well  to  get  an  understanding 
of,  and  give  reconciliating  advice  in 
little  disputes  and  differences  that  so 
often  occur  among  this  people;  who 
look  to,  and  are  generally  willing  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  missionaries 
in  setding  these  disputes. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  three  of  the  thirteen  above  men- 
tioned  were  released  in  less  than  three 
years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one- 
half  of  the  missionaries  referred  to 
after  about  three  years*  labor  were  un- 
successful  in  leaming  the  native  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  say  this  to  their 
discredit,  for  many  of  them  studied 
hard  to  accomplish  that  object  during 
their  stay  here.  A  few  of  them  also 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  laboring 
in  a  temporal  sphere  on  the  Laie 
Plantation. 

Of  ten  sisters  who  have  labored 
here  since  my  arrival — now  over  two 
years — there  are  only  two  who  are 
able  to  talk  Hawaiian  with  any  d^^ee 
of  fluency.  From  the  foregoing  it 
will  be  observed  that  amid  the  sun- 
dry  duties  incidental  to  the  labors  ot 
a  missionary  and  the  leaming  of  a 
new  language,  there  is  not  much  time 
to  spend  in  studying  the  Gospel. 
Therefore  it  often  happens  that  jäter 
having  leamed  the  new  language  it 
requires  six  months*  preparation  on 
the  Gospel  before  a  missionary  is 
fuUy  capable  of  performing  his  duties  in 
traveling  among  the  several  branches 
of  the  church  and  towns  of  the  group. 

It  should  be  understood  in  this 
connection  that  the  native  Hawaüans, 
and  especially  the  older  generation, 
are  great  Bible  readers.  In  fact  it  is 
about  the  only  book  they  have,  and 
consequentiy  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  reading  it  and  in 
searching  questions  thereifrom  which 
they  delight  to  put  to  the  Elders. 
The  older  Hawaüans,  as  a  rule,  know 
more  about  the  Bible  and  the  passages 
it  contains  than  our  average  mission- 
ary does. 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  question 
under  consideration  I  will  give  it  as 
my  opinion  that,  to  meet  with  good 
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results  a  missionary  should  labor  in 

this  field  at  least  two  years  after  having 

acquired  a  sufficient  understanding  o( 

the    Hawaiian    language   to    enable 

him  to  express  his  ideas  impromptu, 

or  to  be  able  to  settie  littie  disputes 

aristng  among  the  Saints.  Of  course 

the    longer  one   stays   after   having 

reached  that  Standard,  the  more  good 

he    will  be  able  to  do.     It  usually 

takes  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 

and  one-half  years  for  those  who  do 

learn     the    language   to   accomplish 

that  result.     A  cönsequent  suggestive 

missionary  term  might  be  placed  at 

about  four  years,  but  if  longer  all  the 

better  fbr  the  missionary  interests.     I 

believe,    however,    that   part  of  this 

preliminary  work  could  be  done  at 

home    and  thus   save   perhaps    one 

year's  precious  time   in   the  mission 

field,      besides     much    trouble     and 

expense. 


V.  Generally  speaking,  married 
men  are  preferable  in  this  mission, 
but  only  so  wherein  they  are  more 
experienced  and  may  be  thus  better 
adapted  to  advise  and  counsel  as  a 
father  among  this  poor  people  who 
seem  to  have  but  litde  idea  how  to 
rear  their  children,  and  whose 
domestic  tranquility  is  seldom  of 
continued  length. 

VI.  To  the  question  as  to 
*  *  Which  are  the  most  successful  mis- 
sionaries,  those  who  are  provided 
with  money  in  their  labors,  or  those 
who  travel  without  purse  and  scrip,'' 
I  will  say,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  as  the  needs  of  all  our 
missionaries  are  supplied  from  a  com- 
mon mission  fund  to  which  the  Saints 
of  the  several  islands  donate,  and  ^he 
deficiency,  if  there  be  any,  is  made 
up  by  the  Laie  Plantation. 

VII.  Before  answering  this  ques- 
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tion  I  will  note  some  of  my  observa- 
tions  during  an  experience  of  about 
six  years  in  this  missionary  field.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  most  successful 
missionaries  have  been,  first,  those 
who  have  humbly  labored  with  an 
implicit  trust  in  their  Master  and 
with  a  zeal  that  has  impressed  sincer- 
ity  in  their  every  act;  second,  those 
who  have  had  a  good  understanding 
of  the  Gospel;  third,  those  who  have 
acquired  the  native  language;  fourth, 
those  who  have  been  able  to  advise 
and  instruct  the  native  people  how 
to  properly  take  care  of  their  own 
bodies  and  how  to  properly  care 
for  their  children;  fifth,  those  who 
have  cheerfuUy  perfbrmed  every  duty 
placed  upon  them,  whether  it  were 
to  labor  temporally  or  spiritually; 
sixth,  those  who  have  never  tired 
in  trying  to  do  good  to  all  men. 

Some  of  the  causes  that  have  made 
an  unsuccessful  missionary  that  have 
fallen  under  my. Observation  might  be. 
enumerated  as  follows:  Doubt  and 
non-sincerity  of  purpose,  a  longing 
for  the  trme  of  release  and  an  attehd- 
ant  desire  to  *'kill  time;"  an  over- 
anxious  interest  in  home  affairs  to  the 
exclusion  of  interest  in  missionary 
labors ;  lack  of  disposition  and  energy 
to  study  and  labor;  a  fault-finding 
and  disagreeable  spirit,  which  usually 
results  in  disunion  and  even  rebellion 
has  resulted  disastrously  in  a  few 
instances. 

Inability  to  speak  the  native  lan- 
guage is  the  main  cause  of  non- 
success  among  the  missionaries  of 
this  field.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  those  unsuccessful  in  this  respect 
fail  to  attain  that  ability.  Some  have 
been  troubled  with  a  natural  impedi- 
ment  in  their  speech,  while  others 
have  been  aftected  by  the  improper 
insertion  and  Omission  of  the  conso- 
nant  h  as  often  used  by  the  English, 
which  may  in  the  Hawaiian  language 
even  reverse  the  meaning  of  the 
Speaker.  A  non-aptness  or  lack  of 
ability  to  learn  new  languages  some- 
times  causes  missionaries  years  of 
hard  study  and  anxiety  in  vain,  while 


in  some  cases  I  believe  the  lack  of 
appHcation  to  faith,  prayer  and  study 
has  been  the  cause  of  non-success  in 
this  regard. 

As  to  what  träining  a  prospective 
missionary  should  have  I  would  sug- 
gest:  first,  a  träining  that  would 
result  in  implicit  feith  and  confidence 
in  the  Master  for  whom  he  is  to  labor, 
and  a  füll  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  cause  he  is  to  represent,  coupled 
with  a  prayerflil  and  humble  spirit 
and  a  good  moral  character;  second, 
he  should  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  be  able  to  substantiate  the  same 
from  the  scriptures  and  become  ac- 
customed  to  public  speaking  through  - 
home  träining  in  the  associations, 
classes  and  schools  that  are  mithin 
his  reach ;  third,  assisted  by  a  com- 
petent  teacher  he  should  make  a 
diligent  study  of  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage for  one  or  two  years  before 
entering  his  field  of  labor  on  these 
islands;  fourth,  he  should  feceive 
such  träining  as  would  enabte  hin? -to 
instruct  the  Hawaiian  people  iii'the 
laws  of  hygiene  and  health;  fifth,  a 
träining  in  vocal  music  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  come  to 
this  field;  sixth,  he  should  be  taught 
to  labor  energetically^  and  to  exercise 
patience  and  charity  towards  those 
not  so  fevored  as  himself.  Other 
qualifications  should  be  possessed  by 
special  missionaries  for  this  mission. 
Those  who  labor  |  on  the  plantation 
should  have  a  kndwledge  of  ferming, 
while  others  should  be  qualified  to 
teach  school.     ^ 

In  regard  to  studying  the  Hawaiian 
language  at  home  I  will  say  that 
many  of  the  new  missionaries  here 
now  think  they  can  better  pursue 
their  preliminary  studies  of  the  native 
language  at  head-quarters  where  they 
can  get  assistance  from  experienced 
Eiders.  If  this  be  so,  why  could  not 
this  preliminary  studying  be  done  in 
a  class  at  home  under  the  direction  of 
some  retumed  Eider  who  is  wdl- 
versed  in  this  language.  The  Ger- 
man,  Spanish   and   other  languz^es 
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are  successfully  taught  in  our  English 
schools,  and  why  not  the  Hawaiian? 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  Student  could 
become  a  fluent  Speaker  in  the  Hawai- 
ian lang^age  without  a  practical  use  of 
the  same ;  but  I  believe  a  good  vocabu- 
lary  of  native  words  could  be  memor- 
ized  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  language  be  learned  at  home, 
so  that  the  Student  would  be  able  to 
enler  at  once  into  practical  useflil- 
ness  in  his  field  of  labor.  If  this 
plan  were  adopted  I  believe  at  least 
one  year's  preparatory  studying  in 
the  missionary  field  could  be  saved. 
Another  great  advantage  of  this  plan 
would  be  this :  if  there  were  those  in 
the  class  who  apparently  could  not 
leam  the  Hawaiian  language  their 
attention  could  be  tumed  to  other 
thing3,  and  new  students  enrolled, 
and    thus  save  a  large  percentage  of 


our  missionaries  who  come  here  hav- 
ing  to  return  at  the  end  of  their 
mission  without  having  accomplished 
that  all-important  requirement — the 
learning  of  the  native  language. 

In  soine  respects  I  presume  the 
Sandwich  Islands  Mission  is  different 
from  most  others  where  our  Eiders 
labor.  There  are  temporal  as  well  as 
Spiritual  interests  to  be  cared  for. 

In  Order  to  better  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Hawaiian  Saints  a 
temporary  gathering  place  has  been 
established  at  Laie  where  the  Saints 
may  be  gathered  out  from  among  the 
wickedness  which  prevails  in  the  many 
towns  and  villages  of  the  group,  and 
be  under  the  constant  care  and  teach- 
ing  of  the  Eiders.  In  addition  to 
fishing  and  raising  their  kalo  they  are 
employed  on  the  Laie  Plantation  in 
raising     and    manufecturing    sugan 
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There  is  a  day-school  at  this  place 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  sixty 
pupils.  The  organizations  of  the 
M.  I.  A.,  Sunday  School,  Relief 
Society  and  Primary  are  all  in  flour- 
ishing  condition. 

The  Honolulu  bränch  of  the 
Church  is  the  largest  on  the  Islands, 
änd  has  a  membership  of  about  seven 
hundred  souls.  There  is  a  commod- 
ious  meeting  house  and  a  mission 
house  at  this  place  where  the  mission- 
aries,  en  route  to  and  from  the  South 
Pacific  Islands,  often  find  a  few  hours* 
rest  from  the  monotony  of  the  ever- 
tossing  vessel. 

Our  Church  membership  through- 
out  the  group  is  over  four  thousand, 
and  about  one  thousand  children 
under  eight  years,  and  affords  a  field 
for  good,  lively,  zealous  missionaries 
who  fuUy  realize,  and  are  anxious  to 
magnify  their  high  calling  of  direct- 
ing  the  labors  of  the  Saints  and 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
among  the  people  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Matthew  NoalL 


PRESIDENT  JOB   PINGREE, 
Of  the  Rastern  States  Mission. 

48  Sands  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1894. 
The  Contriöutor: 

Dear  Brethren: — Your  letter 
of  inquiry  received. 

I.  New  England  States  and  part 
of  Canada,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York. 

II.  Seven  besides  myself  at 
present. 

III.  There  are  over  twelve  million 
people  in  this  mission,  and  I  will 
leave  you  to  judge  the  matter. 

IV.  Don't  wish  to  say  anything 
on  this  subject. 

V.  In  justice  to  both  I  havye 
nothing  to  say. 

VI.  Circumstances  and  conditions 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  this 
case,  in  my  judgment. 


VII.  An  Eider  cannot  be  too  well 
posted  on  all  subjects  to  make  him 
an  efficient  missionary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Job  Pingree. 


PRESIDENT   GEORGE  C.  NAEGLE, 
Ofthe  Stviss  and  German  Mission, 

BeRNE.  36  PoSTGASSE, 

March  loth,  1894. 
The  Contrihutor, 

Dear  Brethern:  —  Your  com- 
munication  of  February  23rd  re- 
ceived today,  and  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  submit  the  following: 

I.  The  Swißs  and  German  Mission 
includes  Switzerland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria  and  Italy. 

II.  At  present  there  are  forty-nine 
missionaries  in  this  mission. 

III.  From  present  prospects  we 
are  likely  to  need  more  in  the  future. 

IV.  Conceming  the  length  of  time 
to  remain  in  the  field,  we  would 
think,  if  an  Eider  is  familiär  with  the 
language,  and  can  begin  missionary 
work  at  once;  he  should  be  released 
at  the  end  of  two  years;  if  he  has  to 
leam  the  language,  two  years  and  a 
half  would  be  about  right. 

V.  We  cannot  discriminate,  as 
they  are  equally  valiant;  the  married 
men,  however,  usually  have  had  a 
little  more  experience  in  laboring, 
and  officiating  in  the  Priesthood  at 
home. 

VI.  Although  wereceive  no  salary 
for  our  Services,  nor  do  we  preach 
for  hire;  or  divine  for  money;  yet  we 
know  of  none  at  present  who  are 
going  strictly  without  purse  or  scrip; 
for  the  laws  are  very  stringent  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  Ger- 
many, regarding  lodging,  etc.,  and 
the  Eiders  seem  almost  under  the 
necessity  of  being  provided  with 
some  means  to  avoid  being  arrested 
on  the  Charge  of  vagrancy.  They 
also  have  to  go  well  dressed;  so  it 
looks  as  though  it  were  necessary  to 
have  a  litde  money  to  meet  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  age,  and  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  country; 
though  to  be  ftirnished  too  freely 
with  money  from  home,  is  not  always 
the  best. 

It  also  appears  that  faith  is  wan- 
ing  among  men;  and  they  are  cor- 
respondingly  less  hospitable  than 
formerly. 

Still  I  believe  that  were  our  faith 
sufficient,  "without  purse  or  scrip/ ' 
after  reaching  our  destination  would 
prove  the  more  successful  way.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  suc- 
cess  that  attended  the  late  beioved 
David  H.  Cannon. 

VII.  For  this  mission,  I  would 
suggest  that  where  it  is  practicable, 
an  Eider  who  has  the  language  to 
learn,  should  have  notification  at  least 
six  months'  prior  to  his  departure, 
and  that  time  should  be  diligendy 
devoted  to  acquiring  the  German 
language,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
(priiicipally  the  Prophets  and  New 
Testament),  and  Roberts*  Ecclesias- 
tical  History.  Also  to  officiate  dur- 
ing  that  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Priest  and  Teacher,  with  an  efficient 
companion,    would    be    a    valuable 
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experience.  The  benefits  and  train- 
ing  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  would  indeed  be  of  great 
worth,  and  a  fine  Start  for  the  pros- 
pective  missionary. 

Your  Brother,  etc., 

George  C  Naegle. 

PRESIDENT   CHARLES    W.    STAYNER, 
Of  the  Northern  States  Mission. 

I.  The  Northern  States  Mission 
comprises  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  the  north  half  of  West 
Virginia,  the  west  half  of  Maryland, 
Northern  Missouri  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  president's  head- 
quarters  for  the  present  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

II.  Thirty-five  Eiders,  besides 
myself,  are  now  in  the  field. 

III.  Under  certain  circumstances 
more  Eiders  will  be  needed.  Under 
other  conditions,  less. 

IV.  Aii  average  of  t\^o  years, 
ranging  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years  and  a  half,  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  President,  and  according  to  the 
health,  capacity  and  circumstances  of 
the  Eiders,  is  desirable  as  the  term  of 
a  mission. 

V.  A  mixture  of  both  married 
and  Single  men  is  «ilmost  necessary  in 
the  mission,  with  a  preponderance, 
if  any,  of  unmarried  young  men,  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  lield;  and 
they  should  be  strong  and  healthy  in 
body,  as  well  as  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic  laborers  in  the  cause. 

VI.  When  and  where  the  condi- 
tions  admit  of  it,  the  Eiders  should 
doubtless  labor  "without  purse  or 
scrip, '  *  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
the  World,  and  test  the  faith  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  and  would 
be  more  successful  by  doing  so.  But 
at  certain  times  and  in  some  places, 
this  seems  to  be  impracticable  to 
quite  an  extent. 

VII.  The  training  necessary  for 
our  missionaries  should.  in  my  opin- 
ion,  be  such  as  is  obtained  first  in  our 
Sabbath  schools,  next  in  our  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  and  after- 
wards  in  the  various  quorums  of  the 
Church.  But  they  should  also  receive 
a  good  education  in  our  schools  and 
academies,  under  the  tuition  of  firm 
believers  in  the  Gospel.  The  Eiders 
should  be  able  to  speak  and  write 
correctly.  They  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  the  Church  works,  and  the 
established  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; 
besides  being  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Church  and  secular  history. 
They  should  hz  taught  to  do  all  they 
can  for  themselves  by  study  and 
f  lithfulness,  and  then  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  to  help  them  in  the  hour  of 
need.  If  our  Eiders  were  called 
upon  at  times  in  their  wards  and 
quorums  to  speak  upon  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to 
induce  a  study  of  these  doctrines 
from  a  biblical  stand point,  it  would 
greatly  assist  them  in  their  work  of 
preparation.  They  would,  by  this 
experience,  become  accustomed  to 
speaking  in  public  and  their  thoughts 
on  the  various  subjects  treated  upon, 


would  be  better  arranged  in  their 
minds  for  presentation  to  the  people. 
Above  all,  they  should  be  taught  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
the  keeping  of  their  minds  clear  by 
abstaining  fi'om  tobacco  and  strong 
drinks.  As  a  good  memory  is  a 
most  essential  aid  to  interesting  and 
advantageous  public  speaking,  all 
habits  that  tend  to  weaken  the  mem- 
ory and  other  natural  gifts  should  be 
avoided.  The  Spirit  of  God  which 
is  the  inspirational  rejuvenator  of 
memory  should  be  cultivated  with 
great  humility  and  purpose,  and 
everything  of  an  impure  character 
should  be  discarded  from  the  life  and 
meditations  of  the  mis.sionary. 

I  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of 
a  good  education  in  our  schools,  so 
that  the  Eiders  may  be  able  to  speak 
grammatically;  and  when  writing, 
spell  correctly.  They  should  be  able 
to  compose  their  Communications  with 
clearness  as  well  as  simplicity.  This 
is  rarely  the  case  at  the  present  time, 
perhaps,  for  many  reasons  that  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  But  as  I 
understand  it,  a  greater  degree  of 
excellence  is  desired  for  and  by  those 
about  to  enter  the  missionary  field, 
and  it  is  w^ith  that  view  my  sugges- 
tions  are  given. 

The  knowledge  of  other  languages 
besides  our  own,  is  also  very  usefiil. 
We  have  found  it  difficult  to  reach 
the  Scandinavian  population  in  this 
field,  owing  to  the  lack  of  Speakers 
in  the  Danish,  Swedish  and  German 
languages.      An   acquaintance    with 
French,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek  is 
also   desirable,  especially   when    dis- 
cussing  with  the  dergy  on   biblical 
themes,   and    on   ancient   laws     and 
history.   But  no  acquisition  of  foreig^ 
tongues  will  compensate  for  a  display 
of  ignorance  in  the  use  of  our  own 
language.     We  must  be  perfect  in 
our   English,    or   our   influence    for 
good  will  suffer  with  educated  aud- 
iences. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Eiders  who  have  labored  in  this  mis- 
sion during  the  last  four  years,  were 
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called  mostly  from  the  form  and  the 
work-bench  rather  than  any  scholas- 
tic  pursuit,  their  labors  have  been 
very  efficient  among  the  people  in 
their  respective  fields.  And  I  do  not 
believe  a  better  class  of  men  could 
have  been  found  for  this  work. 
They  have  been  virtuous  exemplars 
of  the  morality  of  our  religion,  ener- 
getic  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  their  labors 
is  an  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  and 
Spiritual  power  of  these  humble  men 
of  God.  Still,  doubdess,  they,  in 
their  humility,  often  wished  that  they 
had  in  early  youth  availed  them- 
selves  more  fully  of  the  educational 
&cilities  offered  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saints,  and  that  they  had  become 
better  versed  in  scriptural  and  his- 
torical  knowledge  before  ehtering 
upon  their  missionary  experience. 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  Ei- 
ders laboring  in  this  field,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  at  present  all  that 
can  labor  conveniently  in  the  regions 
opened  up,  without  further  monetary 
assistance  than  is  now  received  from 
home.  If  I  had  the  means  or  could 
obtain  it,  I  would  go  into  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  other  thickly  popu- 
lated  towns,  and  hire  suitable  halls 
into  which  to  invite  by  proper  adver- 
tising  the  more  intelligent  classes,  to 
hear  our  principles.  Much  of  the 
expense  might  be  realized,  I  believe, 
from  collections,  but  the  municipal 
laws  would  not,  in  most  cases,  justify 
US  in  hiring  halls  on  such  a  specula- 
tive  basis.  Besides,  the  agents  for 
such  buildings  generally  demand 
cash  in  advance  for  their  use.  After 
a  Start  was  made,  however,  arrange- 
ments  could  possibly  be  entered  into 
for  permanent  places,  at  a  reasonable 
rental  annually,  in  which  to  hold  our 
meetings;  and  the  people  so  brought 
into  the  Church  would  probably 
have  more  means  to  sustain  such  ex- 
penditures  than  those  who  live  in 
the  country  and  who  largely  consti- 
tute  our  present  membership.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 


branches  in  the  principal  cities,  if 
such  a  course  were  adopted  as  to 
give  our  efforts  there  a  respectable 
and  responsible  Standing.  Things 
are  different  from  what  they  were 
when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
in  the  States.  The  principles  are 
the  same,  but  the  people  are  not,  and 
we  have  to  be  governed  somewhat  by 
circumstances. 

When  asked  if  we  would  be  more 
or  less  successful  if  supplied  with 
money,  I  would  answer  in  the  light 
of  what  has  just  been  written.  Not 
only  would  the  labors  of  the  Eiders 
be  more  successful  if  we  had  a  supply 
of  means  to  meet  expenses  that  are 
unavoidable,  but  such  labor  as  is 
desirable  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  many 
other  places,  cannot  well  be  per- 
formed  without  some  ready  money. 
If  funds  for  this  purpose  were 
placed  at  my  disposal,  I  would 
personally  endeavor  to  engage  suit- 
able halls,  and  calling  to  my  aid  two 
good,  well-versed  Eiders  for  each 
city,  would  advertise,  and  write  up 
notices,  etc.,  for  the  local  papers.thus 
bringing  our  principles  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  intelligent  reading 
Population  of  the  country.  I  would 
establish  an  office  in  each  city  when 
it  seemed  advisable,  and  leave  the 
two  Eiders  to  canvas  such  city  and 
neighborhood,  and  continue  the 
meetings,  while  I  went  on  myself  to 
fill  other  appointments.  I  am  more 
than  confident  that  such  a  systematic 
labor  would  result  satisfactorily  in 
conversions,  and  also  in  the  final 
recovery  of  all  expenditures  involved, 
besides  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  much 
needed  duty  perform ed  in  our  mis- 
sionary work  of  waming  all  the 
World. 

In  that  way  we  could  use  and  would 
require  more  Eiders  than  now.  In 
fect  we  could  use  more  everywhere  in 
the  mission  if  we  had  means  to  pay 
their  expenses  while  opening  up  new 
fields  of  labor.  Fifty  missionaries 
would  be  needed  this  year,  and  one 
hundred  next,  while  two  hundred 
would   soon   be   the   number  under 
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such  conditions.  But  the  probability 
is  from  the  reports  before  me,  unless 
some  assistance  can  be  obtained  in 
opening  new  fields,  we  shall  have  to 
reduce  our  number  somewhat  during 
the  Summer  months.  This  is  a  pity. 
I  wish  that  the  rieh  people  of  Zion 
would  help  those  who  attend  to  this 
labor,  or  that  a  fund  were  established 
for  all  missionary  purposes.  These 
suggestions  are  the  result  of  my  own 
obServations  for  the  last  four  years  in 
this  field,  and  I  may  add  during  two 
former  missions  in  Great  Britain, 
although  in  the  matter  of  laboring  in 
cities,  and  without  purse  or  scrip, 
I  find  that  although  England  is  a 
harder  field  than  formerly,  the  United 
States  is  by  far  the  harder  field  of 
the  two  for  our  missionaries.  The 
distances  to  travel  are  greater,  food 
and  fares  are  higher,  the  roads  are 
more  hilly  and  the  streams  almost 
impassable  on  foot.  The  heat  and 
cold  are  more  intense,  and  many 
parts — the  malarial  regions  partic- 
ularly — ^are  unhealthy.  The  people 
also  are  more  persecutive  and  less 
religiously  inclined.  Very  little  feith 
comparatively  exists  in  the  Bible, 
especially  theold  Scriptures;  and  the 
ignorance  existing  in  many  regions  is 
of  the  densest  kind  on  almost  all 
subjects,  and  yet  our  labors  are  large- 
ly  limited  to  such  regions,  through 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  without 
which  the  Eiders  could  not  exist. 
Hence  a  labor  inaugurated  in  our 
cities,  in  the  way  suggested  would, 
I  feel  sure.give  us  in  many  instances, 
when  prejudices  were  removed,  a 
more  intelligent  and  useful  class  of 
members,  and  do  much  to  relieve  us 
from  the  oft-repeated  accusation  of 
avoiding  the  light  of  intelligent 
investigation,  and  of  seeking  and 
obtaining  our  converts  from  among 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes 
of  Society.  While  believing  that  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant  should  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  I 
likewise  believe  that  it  is  for  all 
classes,  and  ought  to  be  presented  in 
such   a   manner  that  the   rieh   and 


leamed  as  well  as  others  may  be  left 
without  excuse  in  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord's  judgment 

RULES   OF   THE   NORTHERN    STATES 
MISSION. 

1.  In  Order  to  shun  **the  very 
appearance  of  evil,''  Eiders  should 
not  converse  with  any  woman  in 
private,  but  withdraw  when  others  are 
not  present.  No  courting  is  permitted 
under  any  circumstances. 

2.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to 
become  burdensome  to  any  who  enter- 
tain  you.  Show  that  you  are  ener- 
getic  in  striving  to  make  conversions, 
and  zealous  for  the  souls  of  men. 

3.  In  baptizing,  call  the  candidate 
by  name,  and  use  the  following 
words:  '*Having  been  commissioned 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen.*' 

4.  Inconfirming,  call  the  candidate 
by  name,  and  use  the  foUowing  words: 
"In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  con- 
ferred  upon  us,  we  lay  our  hands 
upon  your  head  and  confirm  you  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  say 
unto  you :  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.** 

5.  In  ordaining,  call  the  candidate 
by  name  and  use  the  following  words: 
'*In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
virtue  ol  the  Holy  Priesthood  con- 
lerred  upon  us,  we  lay  our  hands  upon 
your  head,  and  ordain  you  to  the 
Office  of  an  Eider  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  * '  (or  a  priest  after  the 
Order  of  Aaron,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Always  specify  the  office  in  the 
Priesthood  that  you  are  bestowing. 
Ordinations  must  be  first  authorized 
by  the  president  of  the  Conference 
on  the  action  of  a  priesthood  meeting, 
or  the  counsel  of  the  president  of  the 
mission. 

6.  In  administering  to  the  sick, 
the  necessity  of  faith  should  be  de- 
monstrated.  And  persons  admitted 
into  the  Church  should  be  taught  the 
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need  of  seeking  for  a  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  so  that  they  may  be  conlirmed 
in  the  truth. 

7.  All  new  members  should  be 
taught  the  principle  of  tithing.  It  is 
also  proper  to  inform  those  of  it,  who 
are  investigating  the  Gospel. 

8.  Believers  should,  as  soon  as 
consistenüy  possible,  join  the  Church 
and  take  part  in  sustaining  the 
mission.  Members  should  have  at 
least  a  year*s  experience  in  mingling 
with  the  Saints  in  the  places  where 
they  live,  before  going  to  Utah,  as 
they  will  thus  get  a  better  insight 
intothe  Gospel,  andbecome  prepared 
to  sustain  the  work  when  they  get  to 
Zion. 

None  should  be  advised  to  gather 
to  Utah,  until  they  are  grounded  in 
the  faith.  And  then  only  when  it 
seems  to  be  proper  and  necessary. 
It  is  a  privilege,  and  should  be  so 
regarded,  and  granted  only  to  the 
faithful.  The  weak  and  the  unfaithful 
had  better  stay  where  they  are  than 
to  go  to  Utah  and  apostatize  there. 
Those  only  who  go  by  permission, 
should  have  recommends  to  the 
authorities  at  home. 

9.  In  preaching  the  Gospel,  it  is 
desired  that  the  Eiders  confine  them- 
selves  to  the  first  principles,  and 
avoid  the  advanced  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  resurrection, 
etc.,  and  particularly  theorizings  on 
the  Godhead,  and  all  mysteries  upon 
which  there  may  be  any  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  brethren.  Avoid 
disputations  on  doctrine.  Instruct 
the  people  on  those  matters  which 
are  flilly  revealed  and  made  piain  in 
the  Church  works.  Simplicity  and 
plainness  are  greatly  to  be  desired  at 
a  time  when  the  religious  world  is 
racked  by  dark  conflicts  and  bitter 
discussions. 

IG.  Eiders  are  not  permitted  to 
excommunicate  without  Instructions 
from  the  president  of  the  mission. 
No  cursings  or  **washings  of  feet'* 
ag^ainst  the  wicked,  are  at  present 
advisable,  and  none  should  appear  in 


the  reports.  Bless  the  people  and 
pray  for  all,  that  they  may  repent 
of  their  sins  and  be  forgiven  by  the 
Lord. 

1 1 .  Eiders  should  briefly  report  to 
the  Conference  president  every  week, 
and  State  their  addresses  for  the  week 
following. 

Each  Conference  president  is  ex- 
pected  to  acquaint  the  president  01 
the  mission  with  the  condition  of  the 
Eiders  each  week,  by  letter;  and  on 
the  first  of  each  month  a  formal 
report  based  on  the  Eiders'  monthly 
and  weekly  reports  in  his  possession, 
should  be  forwarded,  showing  the 
number  of  baptisms,  meetings,  etc. 
On  the  first  of  the  months  of  March 
and  September  of  each  year,  he 
should  send  a  half-yearly  report, 
in  accordance  with  the  form  hitherto 
given.  The  margin  of  time  for  these 
reports  is  to  the  fifth  of  the  month, 
when  all  Conference  reports  should 
be  ready  to  mail.* 

The  Eiders  are  also  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  president  of  the 
mission,  but  they  are  requested  not 
to  use  postal  cards  or  showy  envel- 
opes. 

In  writing  always  specify  where  a 
reply  will  reach  you  and  whether 
you  will  await  a  reply  at  any  given 
point. 

Some  letters  are  received  asking 
questions,  and  insufficient  time  is 
given  for  the  reply  to  be  delivered, 
before  leaving.  Longer  time  is  re- 
quired  when  the  answers  are  ofa 
historical  character,  or  involve  data 
not  in  the  office. 

12.  Finally,  brethren,  be  patient, 
long  sufiering  and  kind  to  all  people, 
teaching  them  in  all  humility.  Be 
virtuous  and  faithful,  and  God  will 
bless  you  even  more  abundantly  in 
the  luture  than  He  has  in  the  past. 

Chas,    W,   Stayner, 

^  Reports  are  now  to  be  sent  yearly.  instead  ot 
seini-annually,  and  should  be  mailed  to  the 
mission  president  not  later  than  January  loth 
of  each  year. 


To  be  continued.) 
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The  Contributor  for  April  had 
an  admirable  series  of  papers  on  the 
question,  **Trade  or  Profession 
Which?"  but  more  remarkable  than 
the  articles  was  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  first.  It 
was  realized  by  representative  men  of 
varied  occupations,  that  professional 
life  in  this  western  country  is  fiUed  to 
repletion,  and  that  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled  labor  are  also  getting  beyond  all 
demand ;  further,  that  the  one  mistake 
of  American  life  is  an  Indisposition 
to  adopt  a  trade  by  which  to  sustain 
a  man  or  give  him  power  to  raise  a 
femily;  this  method  is  deemed  too 
slow,  the  necessary  attention  for 
securing  deftness  and  facility  in  the 
use  of  tools  is  uncongenial  to  the 
rush  of  modern  life,  and  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  desired  fortune, 
if  a  quicker  and  easier,  albeit  more 
feverish  and  speculative  method  can 
do  it! 

The  old-fashioned  custom  of  ap- 
prenticeship  is  obsolete,  with  all  its 
moral,  mental  and  industrial  advan- 
tages,  the  restraint  and  supervision  of 
the  master  over  the  boys  who  dwelt 
in  his  house,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  their  learning  a  trade  has  passed 
away;  the  time  of  training  (say  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-one)  is  now 
deemed  far  too  long,  boys  assume 
that  they  can  master  the  intricacies  of 
any  trade  in  a  quarter  of  the  time, 
and  for  that,  the  employer  of  exper- 
ience  has  no  security,  a  binding  in- 
denture  being  ignored  altogether; 
consequently  thorough  workmen, 
füll  graduates,  are  "few  and  far  be- 
tween,'*  botches  there  are  innumer- 
able.  Poor  hands  answer  when  there 
is  demand,  and  in  Utah  where  the 
trained  class  is  not  replenished  from 
the  old  World  as  formerly,  imported 
skill  (?)  usurps  the  places  which 
should  be  filled  by  a  wiser  if  a 
younger  generation. 

That  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  subdivision  of  labor  has  had 
something  to  do  with  this  question  is 
without    doubt;    the     carpenter     of 


today  rarely  makes  a  door  or  sash, 
or  sticks  a  moulding;  everything  b 
prepared  for  him,  and  fewer  tools  are 
needed  in  the  construction  of  a  house, 
so  that  in  these  departments  of  the 
builder's  craft,  the  modern  workman 
is  a  novice  compared  to  the  fathers 
who  were  thorough  masters  of  all 
branches,  and  understood  the  details 
of  their  art  or  trade. 

In  the  shoe  fectory,  few  workmen 
are  judges  of  leather,  not  one  proba- 
bly  could  make  a  shoe  from  beginning 
to  end;  one  process  alone  occupies 
the  time  and  attention  of  a  man  who 
certainly  so  far  lags  behind  his  edu- 
cated  predecessor,  and  here  the 
manager  or  proprietor  does  not 
work  with  his  men,  and  can  give  no 
personal  supervision  to  an  apprentice 
or  see  that  he  is  grounded  in  under- 
standing  by  graduating  in  each 
separate  department. 

That  this  coridition  is  seen  by 
many  and  deplored,  is  evinced  by  the 
efforts  ^^'hich  are  being  made  for 
securing  a  remedy,  and  not  a  few 
thoughtful  educators  now  conclude 
that  purely  class  learning  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  prevailing  Situation, 
hence  there  is  an  ostensible  alliance 
under  various  modifications  of  book 
and  practical  culture  in  progressive 
schools,  such  as  are  called  manual, 
industrial,  training  or  technical,  and 
agricultural  Colleges;  in  these  there 
are  attempts  made  to  give  to  natural 
drift  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
more  or  less  conversant  with  mechani- 
cal  labor  in  all  its  various  forms. 

This  movement  has  obtained  quite 
an  unexpected  success  in  Europe, 
where  the  apprenticeship  System  still 
largely  prevails,  and  some  ten  years 
ago  a  notable  effort  was  made  in 
New  York  City  by  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man,  who  realized,  that  while  emigra- 
tion  was  supplying  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor,  that  very  labor  by  union 
was  preventing  its  increase,  and  so 
arbitrarily  was  this  limited  that 
natural  tendency  was  shut  out,  and 
the  father,  if  an  expert,  was  denied 
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the  opportunity  of  giving  the  benefit 
thereof  to  his  own  sons  even,  if  the 
limit  of  trade  regulation  was  reached. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  under- 
took  to  create  "evening  trade 
schools/*  where  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  lads  or  young  men  were 
taught  by  absolutely  practical  lessons, 
several  branches  of  trade,  such  as 
bricklaying,  stonecutting,  plastering, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
vice  work,  carving,  fresco  and  other 
painting;  the  terms  were  according 
to  the  branch  and  the  number  of 
lessons  in  the  course,  and  while  in 
the  early  years  this  experiment  did 
not  pay  its  way  the  grand  philanthro- 
pist flimished  the  five  thousand  dol- 
lars  which  was  deficient  after  a 
crowded  year. 

This  was  not  in  any  sense  a  charit- 
able  or  nioney-making  Institution, 
nor  was  it  in  the  interest  of  or  in 
Opposition  to  any  trade  Organization, 
but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  such 
young  men  of  natural  aptitude  or 
desire  for  the  opportunities  presented  ; 
the  departments  were  supervised  by 
master  mechanics,  and  the  school 
became  not  only  a  äuccess  as  to 
numbers,  increasing  from  thirty-three 
the  first  to  three  hundred  and  four 
the  fifth  season,  but  in  a  practical 
sense  also,  for  some  of  these  pupils — 
members  of  the  earliest  classes,  built 
a  number  of  houses  in  New  York 
City  which  for  workmanship  com- 
manded  wide  attention. 

President  Young  with  his  strong 
practical  Organization  affirmed  con- 
tinuously  that  intellectual  culture  was 
insufficient  for  our  circumstances,  and 
manual  training  as  a  part  of  school 
education  was  a  theme  of  his  (as  it 
was  also  of  President  Taylor)  which 
was  unrealized  to  the  day  of  his 
death;  but  if  education  was  con- 
sidered  to  be  defective  then,  when 
skill  was  furnished  with  every  emi- 
gration,  what  shall  be  said  of  now, 
when  this  fountain  of  supply  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  our  growing  popula- 
tion,  nay  every  setdement  in  the 
Territory  is  evidence  that  we  need 


this  very  training — this  very  supply 
of  cultivated  labor  day  by  day! 

Even  from  the  Standpoint  of  an 
Investment,  parents — and  if  they  fail, 
municipalities,  counties,  the  Territory 
could  well  afford  to  estabiish  and 
subsidize  a  host  of  just  such  schools; 
and  the  increased  taxable  value  of 
property  as  the  result,  would  more 
than  counterbalance  in  a  little  while 
all  such  appropriations;  for  if  State 
or  local  aid  can  be  given  to  the  seeker 
after  a  book  education — if  this  is  its 
duty,  it  will  be  difficult  to  draw  a 
line  and  sa>  that  no  aid  shall  be 
given  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  bread  and  life 
itself,  or  that  quite  as  much  shall  be 
given  any  way,  as  is  in  that  provision 
which  is  made  for  specialists,  such  as 
school  teachers,  chemists  or  analysts, 
or  for  advanced  lessons  in  art  mining 
or  other  branch  of  science  which 
indicates  professional,  instead  of 
mechanical  preference. 

Under  the  universality  of  the 
present  system  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  the  results  justify  the 
labor  and  expense,  for  with  it  there  is 
Said  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  criminals  in  these  United 
States,  and  while  these  may  not 
exist  because  of  education,  certain  it 
is  that  the  restraining  influence  of 
prevalent  culture  is  not  so  potent  as 
its  enthusiastic  advocates  have  prom- 
ised. 

In  England  where  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  trade  are  easy  and 
educational  opportunities  are  fair, 
there  is  but  one  criminal  to  eighteen 
thousand  of  her  population.  The 
census  reports  of  this  country  a 
decade  ago  exhibited  an  increase  of 
crime  which  had  been  cumulative 
from  1850  onwards,  or  as  statistics 
teil  from  one  in  30,452  of  the  popu- 
lation then,  to  one  in  837  in  1880;  and 
still  more  stränge  the  stern  fact  comes 
out,  that  "tradeless  native  American 
youth  furnished  eighty-one  per  cent. 
of  these,"  while  the  foreign  dement 
engaged  mainly  in  trades,  furnished 
but  nineteen  per  cent.   of  the  crim- 
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inals  incarcerated,  and  Judge  Cowen 
of  New  York  declared  that  *'ninety 
per  Cent  of  its  convicts  were  young 
men  averaging  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  * '  and  that  *  'a  large  number  of 
these  belonged  to  the  higher  educated 
classes. ' ' 

Utah  niay  have  no  such  record  as 
this;  her  youth  as  a  rule,  are  moral 
and  industrially  inclined,  but  unde- 
sirable  leisure  is  just  as  fatal  to  social 
health  (and  more  perchance)  than 
undue  compulsory  labor. 

This  New  York  trade  school  al- 
ready  alluded  to  carries  on  its  work 
now  in  large  and  brilliantly  lighted 
rooms,  covering  a  plot  of  land 
200x113  feet,  and  the  progress  of 
its  pupils  is  Said  to  be  unusually  rapid 
under  the  supervision  of  master 
mechanics,  who  show  how  each  piece 
of  work  is  done,  and  why  it  should 
be  done  in  that  particular  way;  it  is 
also  Said  that  "no  rüde  or  profane 
word  has  ever  been  heard  within 
those  walls,  and  that  even  when  in- 
conveniently  crowded,  the  young 
men  are  invariably  courteous  to  each 
other,  and  respectful  to  their  teach- 
ers/' 

We  are  often  carping — intelligently 
too — at  the  outgo  of  our  coin  or 
currency  for  imported  goods.  The 
New  York  mechanics  had  their 
grievance:  it  was  found  that  some 
three  thousand  workmen  came  in 
there  every  spring  from  Europe, 
leaving  their  families,and  then  return - 
ing  in  the  fall  taking  their  large 
earnings  home  with  them,  and  they 
endeavored  to  remedy  this  by  furnish- 
ing  skilled  labor  from  the  legitimate 
Citizen,  and  so  keeping  that  money  in 
their  own  country  for  its  undivided 
prosperity ! 

Here  was  an  example  and  a  lesson 
that  ought  to  come  home  to  "the 
children  of  light;'*  it  might  have 
been  said  in  historic  times  and  by 
high  authority  that  "the  children  of 
this  World  are  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion'*  than  they,  but  we  know  of  no 
prophecy  which  declares  for  a  con- 
tinuation  of  that  condition. 


It  is  believed  that  there  are  skilled 
men  everywhere  in  this  Community 
yet,  who  would  enjoy  imparting  to  a 
class  or  classes  their  experience  and 
ability  in  artisan  or  mechanical  pur- 
suits;  and  the  necessity  for  this 
sacrifice  (if  unpaid  for  their  Services) 
is  now  more  important  than  ever; 
our  numerous  youth,  the  passing 
away  of  many  of  the  fathers,  the 
certainty  of  growing  necessity  and 
assured  employment.  all  prompt  in 
this  direction,  at  least  until  the  narrow 
and  contracted  routine  of  general 
schools  ad  mit  of  industrial  training, 
for  which  there  is  no  present  pros- 
pect;  for  late  events  have  demon- 
strated  that  our  Agricultural  College 
although  subsidized  by  the  general 
government  only  escaped  destruction 
by  the  verlest  chance,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  but  little  sympalhy 
with  or  appreciation  among  educa- 
tors  of  its  industrial  combination  with 
book-culture  and  mental  opportu- 
nity. 

Free  schools  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  or  free  opportunity.  rather,  for 
taxation  sustains  and  provides  every 
appliance  which  this  modern  craze 
demands,    but    in   this    New    York 
school  so  lavishly  alluded  to,  terms 
Vary  with  the  instruction  demanded, 
twenty  doUars  is  charged  for  the  six 
months'  course  in  bricklaying,  twelve 
each  for  stonecutting  and  plumbing, 
fifteen    for   carpentry,   and  ten    for 
fresco  and  other  painting.     There  is 
no   occasion   for  us   to  foUow    this 
precedent  or  any  other;  we  run  too 
much   in   old   or  imported   grooves 
already,  are  too  thoroughly  copyists, 
but  we  can  be  original  if  we  try,  we 
can    cull    from    the    experience    of 
others,  and   we   can   improve  upon 
that  to  meet  our  own  circumstances, 
and  so  bring  that  which  we  borrow 
and  cannot  improve  upon  into  undis- 
puted    harmony    with    our  highest 
social  and  religious  thought! 

This  growing  Territory  needs  thb 
extension  of  trade  culture,  this  devel- 
oping  of  trade  proclivity:  it  is  in  line 
with  our  faith,  it  is  temporal  salvation, 
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it  is  in  keeping  with  the  coimsel  of  our 
best  men,  it  echoes  and  repeats  the 
Claims  of  the  most  enthusiastic  home 
manufecturer,  and  it  does  this  in  a  line 
which  has  been  without  advocates 
**Io  these  many  years.** 

Dare  hope  plume  itself  upon  the 
Summer' s  thought  and  next  winter*s 
realization,  or  have  we  faith  in  the 
brain  power  and  receptivity  of  our 
posterity?  Unless  this  or  other 
measures  are  adopted  we  shall  be  but 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water, '*  and  if  we  require  skilled 
labor,  mechanical   ability,  power   to 


transmute  our  abundance  into  pleas- 
ant  homes  and  beautiful  surrounding^, 
we  shall  have  to  call  upon  the 
uninterested  **stranger  and  alien," 
they  will  have  to  do  for  us  that  for 
which  we  now  have  the  capacity  and 
opportunity,  both  given  to  us  by  the 
way,  for  the  building  of  a  superior 
civilization  and  social  life,  if  we  apply 
faculty  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth,  as  this  people  have  proved 
'*many  a  time  and  oft"  in  their 
chequered  yet  progressive  experience 
of  now  over  sixty  years! 

H.   W,  NaisbitL 


AN  ART  STUDENT  IN  PARIS. 


The  readers  of  The  Contribu- 
TOR  will  please  pardon  me  if  I  relate 
an  experience  which  did  not  happen 
m  the  place  designated  by  the  title 
of  this  article,  but  which  cleared 
the  way  for  me  to  enjoy  the  rare 
privilege  of  attending  the  world-re- 
nowned  Julian  Academy  of  painting, 
and  of  dwelling  over  a  year  in  the 
highly  educational  infiuence  of  Paris, 
that  g^eat  city  of  art  and  culture. 

Being  a  firm  believer  that  the  high- 
est  possible  development  of  talent 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  1 
made  it  a  matter  of  prayer  for  many 
years  that  He  would  open  a  way 
whereby  I  could  receive  that  train- 
ing  which  would  befit  me  to  decorate 
His  holy  temples  and  the  habitations 
of  Zion.  But  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  early  career  of  a  painter, 
life*s  path  was  continually  beset  with 
embarrassing  disappointments,  until, 
when  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity 
seemed  most  discouraging  our  kind 
and  mercifiil  Father  in  heaven  an- 
swered  my  prayers.  June  4th,  1890, 
three  of  us  were  blessed  and  set 
apart  to  a  mission  at  the  city  of  Paris. 
On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  same 
month  we  bade  farewell  to  our  fami- 
lies  and  friends,  arriving  at  our  des- 


tination    on    the    foUowing  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  July. 

This  incident  and  many  others  of 
like  character  has  led  me  to  encour- 
age  my  young  brethren  and  sisters 
who  may  have  seemingly  insurmount- 
able  obstacles  in  their  pathway  to  a 
realization  of  righteous  ambitions, 
to  put  your  trust  in  God,  and  He  will 
be  pleased  to  remove  every  hind- 
rance  to  your  success;  but  you  must 
manifest  by  your  works  that  you  are 
in  earnest,  and  seek  Him  by  much 
fasting  and  prayer. 

Language  is  feeble  to  explain  the 
benefit  a  sojoum  in  the  city  of  Paris 
imparts  to  an  aspirant  for  knowledge; 
for  it  is  not  only  within  the  walls  of 
a  school  room  that  one  learns  les- 
sons,  but  from  the  monuments  of 
architectural  skill  and  taste  which 
adorn  its  boulevards.  The  com- 
bined  skill  of  centuries  of  the 
sculptor's  art  which  have  enriched 
its  galleries  and  magnificent  parks; 
likewise  the  inspirations  of  the  artist 
thrown  upon  canvas,  of  which  this 
city  is  a  veri table  storehouse,  span- 
ning  art  history  from  its  earliest 
period  to  this  progressive  nineteenth 
Century.  Here  can  be  seen  the  in- 
delible  footprints  of  the  inventive 
sons  of  Science,  even  from  the  misty 
past    unto    our     modern     Edisons, 
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gathered  within  the  walls  of  its  Arts 
et  Metiers  and  museums.  The  relics 
of  antiquity,  historical  monuments, 
precious  manuscripts  and  vast  libra- 
ries  furnish  food  for  the  Student  of 
history.  At  every  tum  one  finds 
material  to  nourish  and  broaden  the 
intellect.  This  condition  of  things 
naturally  draws  to  this  treasure  vault 
the  learned  and  ambitious  of  the 
earth,  so  that  the  very  air  seems 
pregnant  with  art  and  refinement; 
yet  there  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  that 
makes  orie  feel  at  ease  in  his  particu- 
lar  Station  in  society.  Pride  is  not 
so  manifest  as  in  some  of  our  western 
cities.  Intelligence,  ability  and  talent 
command  respect,  whether  clad  in 
poor  or  rieh  garments. 

Some  may  ask,  but  what  about 
the  wickedness  of  this  great  city? 
My  dear  reader,  when  one  is  in  the 
midst  of  such  excellent  opportunities 
for  only  a  short  period  he  has  no 
time  to  look  into  the  dark  abyss  of 
crime,  or  ferret  out  what  broods  no 
good  to  any  human  soul.  However, 
I  will  testify  that  truth,  virtue»  love 
and  Union  have  fled,  not  only  from 
this  Gentile  city,  but  from  the  cold, 
unthankful  world,  to  these  elevated 
mountain  tops,  to  be  nurtured  by  the 
Oracles  of  God.  Do  not  understand 
from  this  that  no  honest,  good  and 
noble  peopleare  to  be  found;  on  the 
contrary  enough  are  met  with  to 
greatly  increase  our  charity  for  all 
mankind.  This  fact  also  stimulates 
in  US  a  greater  desire  to  become  able 
advocates  of  the  glorious  message  of 
life  and  salvation. 

Having  conveyed  so  much  of  a 
general  impression  of  Paris,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  render  a  word  sketch 
of  the  famed  art  school  of  Paris, 
where  eight  eamest  Utah  students 
laid  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  their  aspirations  in  the  world 
of  art. 

There  are  several  schools  of  paint- 
ing  of  more  or  less  merit,  but  the 
ficole  des  Beaux-Arts — a  national  in- 
stitution — and  the  Academie  Julia, 
Peinture,  take  the  lead.    The  beautiful 


specimens  of  architecture,  with  their 
surroundings  of  tasteftiUy  planned 
lawns  and  walks,  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery,  which  characterize  the  institu- 
tions  of  leaming  in  our  own  beloved 
America,  led  me  to  imagine  the  Ju- 
lian Academy  with  its  age  and  artistic 
qualities  as  superior  to  any  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see.  I  well  re- 
member  my  feelings  as  we  wended 
our  way  to  school  the  first  moming. 
We  resided  in  what  is  called  the 
Latin  part  of  the  city.  about  three 
miles  from  the  academy.  Our  course 
was  on  boulevards  St.  Michel  and 
de  Sebastopol  where  are  to  be  seen 
the  Pantheon,  Notre  Dame  and  the 
tower  of  St.  Jaques,  all  noted  speci- 
mens of  architecture,  which  inspire 
the  soul  with  veneration  for  the 
genius  of  man.  Leaving  those  grand 
boulevards  Mje  entered  Rue  St.  Denis, 
a  narrow  street.  With  quick  steps 
we  pass  grocery  shops,  shoe,  drug, 
dry  goods,  vegetable  and  every  other 
kind  of  shops  that  the  modern  Shy- 
lock  has  ever  thought  of;  expecting 
every  moment  to  behold  the  magnifi- 
cent  academy  building  my  fancy  had 
pictured.  When,  all  at  once,  here 
we  are!  Yes,  we  were  here  in  a 
narrow  court  or  yard  of  a  feather 
cleaning  and  pillow  factory;  a  few 
packing  boxes  and  bales  of  feathers 
lying  about.  In  front  of  us,  on  a 
two-story,  rickety  old  building  was 
the  sign,  sure  enough,  Academie 
Julia,  Peinture. 

Ascending  an  old  stairway  we 
landed  in  the  sky-lit  atelier  of  the 
renowned  school  of  painting.  Part 
of  the  walls  were  covered  with  prize 
studies  from  modeis,  and  part  with 
daubs  of  paint  flipped  on  the  wall 
with  the  palette  knife.  There  are 
five  such  ateliers  in  this  branch  of 
the  school,  but  there  are  two  others 
located  in  different  sections  of  the 
city;  one  is  exclusively  for  ladies.  In 
each  atelier  there  is  a  platform  raised 
about  two  feet.  for  the  model  to  pose 
upon.  The  students  form  a  half 
circle  around  this  platform  in  three 
or  four  rows;  the  inside  row  of  easeis 
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and  stools  being  shorter  than  the 
outside  ones,  to  enable  the  Student 
on  the  outside  to  see  the  model  over 
the  head  and  portfolio  of  his  neigh- 
bor  situated  between  him  and  the 
iigure  he  is  drawing.  Each  Monday 
moming  from  three  to  ten  profes- 
sional male  and  female  models  are 
loitering  about  the  ateliers  waiting  for 
a  Job.  A  few  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock  they  mount  the  platform  and 
show  the  contour  of  their  figure  and 
ability  for  posing.  A  vote  is  called, 
and  the  winning  candidate  engaged 
for  the  week.  The  manner  of  pose 
\s  also  decided  by  vote.  Genemlly, 
but  not  always,  there  is  a  change  in 
sex  every  other  week.  The  model 
poses  forty-five  minutes  and  rests 
fifteen;  repeating  this  from  eight  to 
twelve  a.m.,  and  from  one  to  ^\^ 
p.m.,  every  day  in  the  week.  When 
the  school  is  füll,  which  is  generally 
the  case  during  the  winter  months, 
there  is  a  model  posing  in  each  room 
and  students  are  at  liberty  to  work 
in  any  of  them ;  but  when  a  location 
is  once  chosen  and  the  owner\s  name 
chalked  on  the  floor  under  the  easel, 
he  holds  a  right  to  that  spot  during 
the  entire  week.  The  prolessors, 
all  of  whom  are  eminent  French 
painters,  visit  the  school  every  Wed- 
nesday  and  Saturday  moming,  and 
give  each  Student  a  short  but  telling 
criticism.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how 
well  these  master  minds  understand 
the  needs  and  fciilings  of  each  Stu- 
dent, and  how  readily  they  grasp  the 
individual  aim  of  each  soul,  thus  en- 
couraging  individuality  in  each.  Al- 
though  the  professors  spend  only 
two  or  three  minutes  to  each  Student' s 
work  twice  a  week,  they  can  readily 
discem  the  eamest,  diligent  workers 
and  the  aimless  or  idle  ones.  To 
the  latter  they  are  very  severe  in 
their  criticism. 

The  conduct  of  the  school  partakes 
more  of  the  idea  of  a  Workshop 
than  a  school;  no  one  presides  to 
keep  Order;  they  sing  and  shout,  or 
talk  as  much  as  they  please.  Every 
one  is  left  to  choose  his  own  course. 


However,  it  is  astonishing  how  quiet 
everybody  becomes  the  moment  a 
Professor  enters  the  building,  the 
highest  respect  and  honor  being 
manifest  towards  them  by  the  pu- 
pils.  Thb  feature  is  general  in 
France,  as  I  have  before  stated  in 
this  article. 

The  life  and  character  of  each  of 
the  Professors,  and  that  of  any  great 
painter,  as  well  as  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  Julian  Academy,  all 
proclaim  in  loud  and  unmistakable 
tones  the  one  great  truth  *  'there  is 
no  excellence  without  labor.*'  Re- 
member,  my  friends,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  observations  and  ex- 
periences  of  an  art  Student  in  the 
city  of  Paris  is  that  an  aimles^,  shift- 
less,  idle  brain  need  not  hope  for  any 
success  in  a  calling,  though  he  or 
she  may  have  native  talent;  while 
another  who  may  not  be  blessed  with 
any  special  gift,  but  possesses  those 
qualities  of  character  inured  to  dili- 
gent concentrated  labor,  will,  by  the 
help  of  God,  soar  high  to  honor  and 
usefulness.  In  order  to  help  this 
self-application,  we  should  love  the 
work  we  engage  in,  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  follow  a  calling  we  are 
not  converted  to.  John  Hafen. 


It  isn't  the  biggest  hörn  that  makes 
the  best  music. 

Starting  to  heaven  on  a  gravestone 
is  very  risky  business. 

Carmen  Sylva  says  of  happiness: 
There  is  but  one  happiness: 

Duty. 
There  is  but  one  consolation: 

Work. 
There  is  but  one  delight: 

The  beautiful. 

Taxing  is  an  easy  business.  Any 
projector  can  contrive  new  imposi- 
tions;  any  bungler  can  add  to  the 
old;  but  it  is  altogether  wise  to  have 
no  other  bounds  to  your  imposition 
than  the  patience  of  those  who  are 
to  bear  them. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 

A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  men  alivb. 
— InscripHon  on  Old  Prison  of  Edinburgh. 

The  evening  of  July  13,  1789, 
found  Vivian  at  Paris.  He  repaired 
to  137  Rue  Revere,  and  took  up  his 
lodging  there.  He  feit  ill  at  ease. 
His  friends  in  the  National  Assembly 
had  not  shown  themselves  wise. 
The  people  had  acted  with  greater 
indiscretion.  He  feit  anxious  at  the 
Situation.  Already  had  there  been 
rumors  of  more  extended  violence 
and  wrong.  It  seemed  to  Vivian 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  older  de- 
ment had  given  place  to  the  violence 
and  intemperance  of  the  young  and 
vicious,  who  were  fomenting  disorder 
and  confusion  among  the  masses. 
To  place  a  climax  upon  his  discon- 
tent  and  anxiety,  on  that  day  and  the 
previous  one  a  bloody  encounter  had 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  representatives  of-  the 
people  had  been  implicated.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  What  the 
outcome  would  be  no  one  could  teil. 

As  Vivian  sat  in  his  lodgings  on 
that  night»  he  was  attracted  by  a 
slight  noise  without.  Gentiy  push- 
ing  aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might 
observe  without  being  seen,  he  saw 
a  girl  of  slight,  graceful  form,  appar- 
ently  in  a  State  of  great  excitement 
and  anxiety.  She  was  talking  eam- 
estly  with  the  owner  of  the  house, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  persuade 
her  to  depart. 

**ls  he  not  here?*'  asked  the  girl. 

**No,"  was  the  reply.  **He  has 
not  been  home  tonight." 

She  walked  hurriedly  to  and  fro 
past  the  building,  occasionally  glanc- 
ing  up  at  the  window.  A  slight 
rustle  of  one  ot  the  curtains  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  exclaimed: 
"He  is  there r* 

Pushing  past  the  man  who  would 


have  prevented  her,  she  entered  the 
building.  Ascending  the  stairs,  she 
knocked  timidly  at  the  door  of 
Vivian* s  room.  Opening  it,  he 
recognized  Marie  Latour.  He 
slepped  back  as  if  to  avoid  her,  but 
she  darted  past  him  and  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

**Do  not  refuse  to  listen  to  me," 
she  Said  in  a  pleading  tone.  "I 
know  how  you  regard  me,  but  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  hear  me.  *  * 

**Speak,**  answered  Vivian  in  an 
impatient  tone. 

**Have  you  heard  the  rumors 
regarding  the  Bastile?'  * 

*'No;  what  are  they?" 

*  *  As  I  was  Walking  past  the  house 
occupied  by  the  main  club  of  the 
people*  s  representatives,  a  crowd  of 
anxious  men  had  assembled  in  front 
of  it.  There  they  were  addressed  by 
a  man  of  prominence  in  the  Councils 
of  the  people,  who  told  them  that 
the  guns  of  the  Bastile  were  trained 
on  Paris.*' 

Vivian  was  alarmed.  **What  is 
the  object  of  this  action?* '  he  asked. 

'*The  king  has  assembled  troops 
in  Versailles  to  overawe  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  When  the 
Paris  patriots  heard  of  this,  they 
formed  a  combination  to  resist  the 
illegal  action  of  the  king.  News  of 
this  reaching  the  Bastile,  its  officers, 
true  to  their  policy  oi  supporting  the 
king,  turned  their  guns  upon  the 
the  city  to  enforce  his  Orders.** 

*  The  king  and  his  tools  against  the 
sovereign  people  !*  *  exclaimed  Vivian 
in  anger.  **How  is  the  action  re- 
garded  by  the  friends  of  liberty?*' 

'All  are  incensed  by  it,**  was  her 
answer.  **  Violence  will  follow. 
Already  there  is  a  whisper  that  the 
Citizens  will  organize  a  force  to  storm 
the  Bastile.** 

'*Storm  the  Bastile?  Yes!  It  is 
the  Symbol  of  kingly  power  and  des- 
potism.  I  would  shed  my  last  drop 
of  blood  in  the  assault.*' 
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"I  came  to  warn  you/*  said  the 
girl  anxiously,  *  Tor  I  fear  the  conse- 
<juences  to  the  city  of  this  attack. 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  peo- 
ple  are  moving  upon  the  prison,  the 
intentions  of  its  commandant  will 
be  carried  out.  The  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  people  will  begin. 
I  have  warned  you,  that  you  may 
•escape  before  it  is  too  late." 

"Escape!"  he  exclaimed  in  anger. 
"Leave  the  work  of  liberty  and 
hravery  to  be  performed  by  others? 
Must  I  do  nothing  to  further  the 
<:ause  of  the  people,  but  shall  I  flee 
before  the  artillery  of  the  Bastile. 
while  others  joyously  inhale  its  burn- 
ing  breath  and  die  for  freedom?*  * 

•*But  the  attempt  is  hopeless/* 
argued  the  girl.  **It  means  death 
unto  all  who  undertake  it.'* 

"And  why  should  I  escape  that 
death,  which  others  will  so  bravely 
meet?  Is  my  life  better  or  dearer 
than  theirs?" 

"To  me,  dearer  than  all  others!*' 
Said  the  girl,  impulsively  kissing  his 
band.  "Vivian,  I  would  die  a 
thousand  times  for  you.  Let  me  not 
see  you  suffer  in  a  hopeless  cause !'  * 

He  drew  his  band  away  and  an- 
swered     her     firmly     and     angrily. 

"Mademoiselle  Latour,  I  had  not 
anticipated  this.  Had  I  known  that 
my  action  in  saving  your  life  would 
have  been  so  fatal  to  my  peace  of 
mind " 

"Fatal  to  your  peace  of  mind!'* 
exclaimed  the  weeping  girl.  "How 
iatal  has  it  been  to  mine!  Would  to 
God  I  had  diedthen!" 

"Amen!"  answered  the  young 
man  fervently.  Then  turning  his 
eyes  from  her,  that  her  pleading  ex- 
pression  might  not  mitigate  his 
stemness,  he  continued:  "Marie 
Latour,  you  are  fallen!  You  have 
formed  a  chasm  betw^en  us  which 
neither  you  nor  I  have  the  power  to 
bridge  even  in  friendly  discourse.  I 
can  accept  no  benefits  from  you 
without  blushing  at  my  own  degra- 
<iation.  The  image  of  my  pure  and 
noble  mother  even  now  arises  before 


me  and  reproves  me  for  holding 
converse  with  a  guilty  woman. 
Leave  me!" 

She  sobbed  bitterly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  quickly  dashing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  answered 
him.  "I  obey  you!  You  may 
never  see  me  again ' ' 

"Pray  God  I  may  not,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"Then  remember  this,  Paul  Levon, 
a  guard  at  the  Bastile,  has  boasted 
that  your  life  shall  not  be  safe 
another  week  if  you  remain  in  Paris. 
He  has  found  your  address,  he  says, 
and  is  determined  upon  your  destruc- 
tion." 

"Paul  Levon!"  he  exclaimed. 
"The  man  who  caused  my  father's 
unjust  arrest!     Can  it  be  the  same?" 

"Your  father  arrested  through 
him?"  she  asked  in  surprise. 
"When?" 

He  was  now  too  much  interested 
to  repeat  his  request  for  her  depar- 
ture.  The  barrier  of  pride  which 
he  had  reared  between  his  confidence 
and  hers,  seemed  to  melt  away  as  he 
told  her  of  his  father's  disappearance 
and  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  his 
mother. 

"I  see  now,"  she  said.  "His  en- 
mity  toward  the  son  was  bom  of  his 
vengeance  upon  the  father. ' ' 

"How  do  you  know  of  this 
threat?' '  he  asked. 

She  laughed  bitterly.  "How  does 
the  Paris  street  waif  gain  her  Infor- 
mation? Is  she  not  in  the  palaces  of 
kings,  the  huts  of  toilers,  the  prisons 
of  State!  Does  she  not  see  unseen, 
and  hear  unheard,  and  know  un- 
known." 

He  eved  herstemly.  "Have  you 
sold ^" 

"No!"  she  cried.  "Since  the  day 
you  left  me  and  bade  me  live  a  better 
life,  I  have  foUowed  your  counsel. 
Henceforth  my  life  is  devoted  to  your 
good  whether  you  will  or  not. 
Therefore»  I  say,  beware  of  Paul 
Levon  and  his  tools.  I  know  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  injure  you.  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  warning  you. 
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See  to  it  that  the  waming  is  not  un- 
heeded/» 

As  she  withdrew,  he  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
**Forgive  my  harshness." 

"1  freely  forgive.  God  bless  and 
preserve  you."  With  tears  of  joy 
she  took  her  departure. 

Vivian  was  convinced  that  Levon 
had  followed  the  history  of  the  people 
of  La  Brede  in  general  and  of  his 
mother  in  particular,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  sufferings  of  the 
family,  though  what  object  he  could 
have,  the  young  man  was  unable 
to  imagine. 

The  next  moming  when  he  arose 
and  passed  into  the  street,  the  excite- 
ment  of  the  previous  night  had  in- 
creased  to  an  alarming  extent.  Large 
crowds  of  armed  men  and  women 
passed  through  the  streets,  with  the 
cry,  "To  the  Bastile!  Down  with 
the  prison  house  of  tyrants!*'  As 
Vivian  stood  watching  this  demon- 
stration,  one  of  the  leaders  seized 
him  and  asked  him  where  his  sympa- 
thy  was.  *'With  the  people/*  was 
the  reply.  *'Then  come  with  us;" 
and  Vivian  joined  their  ranks. 

As  they  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  toward  the  dungeon,  the 
evidences  of  the  bloody  encounters 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
on  July  12  and  13  became  piain,  and 
the  heart  of  Vivian  was  sick,  with 
grief  and  apprehension.  The  Bastile, 
with  its  six  strong  and  gloomy  tow- 
ers,  soon  appeared.  The  sight  in- 
creased  the  violence  and  zeal  of  the 
attacking  party.  With  shouts  of 
hatred  they  quickened  their  Steps, 
and  rapidly  approached  the  prison. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  grim  dun- 
geon sat  Paul  Levon.  His  badge  of 
Office  proclaimed  him  a  guard  of  the 
the  prison.  His  look  was  cold  and 
cynical.  His  gray  hair  feil  in  neglect 
around  a  face  from  which  all  trace  of 
sympathy  and  justice  had  been 
driven.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  devising  means 
of  extorting  money  from  the  prison- 
ers    and    their     friends.       He     had 


brought  upon  the  hundreds  who  had 
come  into  his  charge  in  that  time, 
the  deeds  of  violence  which  have 
given  to  the  grim  dungeon  itsterrible 
reputation  and  made  its  name  a  com- 
mon one  for  prison-houses  of  crudty 
and  wrong. 

Now  only  seven  of  those  captives 
remained,  and  no  new  ones  were 
being  added  to  the  prison  list.  Le- 
von, who  had  revelled  in  the  wealth 
of  his  victims,  squandering  it  upon 
his  pleasures,  now  found  himself  re- 
duced  to  poverty  with  no  visible 
Chance  of  grinding  any  new  grists. 

"'Mon  Dieu!'^  he  exclaimed  im- 
patiendy.  "I  feel  out  of  sorts  today. 
The  air  seems  close  and  stifling. 
There  is  in  my  heart  a  stränge  pre- 
monition  of  approaching  danger. 
It  cannot  be  that  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  remorse  for  my  past  deeds!  *' 

He  laughed  at  the  stränge  fancy. 
**No,"  he  mused.  '*If  I  have  re- 
morse it  is  that  opportunities  for 
newer  cruelties  do  not  offer.  There 
is  no  joy  for  me  but  in  crushing  the 
hearts  and  hopes  of  others.  So  has 
my  life  been  spent — it  will  be  a  blank 
if  it  cannot  so  continue. ' ' 

His    reverie    seemed   to   turn   in 
another,  direction,  for  he   chuckled 
with  satisfaction.    **Poor  Lemoyne!*' 
he  muttered.     *'He  played  into  my 
hand  better  than  I  had  hoped.    How 
the  .stone  bled  when  the  sword  of  the 
priestly    pedagogue    pierced    itl     I 
would  not  have  missed  the  glorious 
sight   for   the  world.     But    Duruy! 
There  I  have  had  my  greatest  satis- 
faction.    How  despairingly  his  look 
when  I  arrested  him !  How  he  plead- 
ed  when  I  dragged  him  away  from 
his  delirious  wife!     How  his  face  feil 
and  his  heart  bled  when  he  leamed 
his  fate  before  the  king!     Ah,  when 
these  memories  come  to   me,  and  I 
know   how  %I   have  injured  without 
punishment    and    wronged    without 
remorse,  my  youth  is  renewed,  my 
burned-out  fire  rekindled." 

Again  that  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 
'*I  have  heard  that  the  boy  Duruy 
is  in  Paris,  mingling  his  voice  with 
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the  shouts  of  the  rabble  against  the 
king.  I  must  crush  him  as  I  have 
crushed  his  father.  I  know  not  why, 
but  a  lasting  hatred  toward  the  whole 
family  possesses  me.  I  am  like  the 
man  who  has  eaten  half  his  fiU,  and 
Hungers  for  the  rest;  I  cannot  have 
peace  until  I  am  satisfied.*' 

He  had  no  time  for  further  reflec- 
tions,  for  at  that  moment  the  grim 
laces  of  the  attacking  party  appeared. 
Wild  confusion  reigned  within  the 
structure.  The  keepers  and  their 
assistants  closed  and  barricaded  the 
portals  of  the  Building  and  gathered 
their  arms  to  resist  the  attack.  The 
battle  was  fierce,  but  not  bloody. 
Hourafter  hour  passed  in  the  assault, 
and  yet  but  very  little  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  massive  walls. 
At  length  an  armistice  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  commandant  of  the 
prison  consented  to  its  surrender,  on 
condition  that  he  and  his  associates 
should  be  safe  Irom  violence.  Then 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
rabble  rushed  in. 

In  one  of  the  dosest  dungeons  of 
the  prison,  a  man  was  sitting.  He 
was  not  old,  but  his  hair  was  gray 
and  unkemped,  and  his  face  was 
wrinkled  and  shriveled  almost  out  of 
the  semblance  of  humanity.  His 
form  was  emaciated  and  bowed,  and 
his  mind  had  become  almost  imbecile 
through  the  cruelties  he  had  suffer- 
ed. 

He  had  heard  the  unwonted 
Sounds  of  the  past  lew  hours,  with- 
out  being  aware  of  their  meaning. 
After  the  opening  of  the  outer  gates, 
he  heard  the  multitude  approaching 
his  dungeon.  Tremblingly  he  arose, 
not  knowing  what  to  expect.  His 
door  was  burst  open.  He  feil  upon 
his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy. 

*'Arise.  man,  you  are  free!"  was 
the  cry,  *'tyranny  has-  received  its 
death  blow.  Kings  no  more  shall 
triumph  and  their  dungeons  and 
gibbets  mar  the  fair  face  of  earth. 
Come  forth  into  the  air  of  freedom 
and  rejoice  with  us!" 

He  greeted  his  liberators   with  a 


vacant  stare.  He  did  not  understand 
their  words.  Pityingly  they  gazed 
upon  him,  and  then  turned  away. 
He  followed  them.  As  he  approach- 
ed  his  keepers,  he  feil  to  the  g round, 
and  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension,  repeated  the  only  words  of 
which  he  seemed  to  remember  the 
meaning,  **Spare  me!  spare  me!" 

It  was  enough.  That  piteous  ap- 
peal  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
mob  more  than  a  story  of  cruelty 
from  the  lips  of  sanity  could  have 
done.  A  murmur  of  horror  and 
detestation  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  the  guards  were  at  once  seized 
and  brought  before  the  prisoner. 

Seeing  that  his  oppressors  were 
helpless,  the  man  grew  bolder  and 
stood  forth  to  view  their  faces.  As 
Levon  was  led  before  him,  the 
prisoner' s  face  betrayed  fierce  pas- 
sion;  he  sprang  forward,  seized  the 
helpless  wretch,  and  repeatedly 
kicked  and  Struck  him,  subjecting 
him,  apparently,  to  most  of  the  tor- 
tures  he  himself  had  undergone. 

This  dumb  pantomime  produced  a 
striking  effect  upon  the  rabble. 
Levon  was  lifted  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd;  a  sword  gleam- 
ed  in  the  air,  and  his  severed  head 
feil  to  the  ground.  A  man  with 
livid  face  of  hate  thrust  a  pike  into- 
the  ghastly  head  and  waved  it  in  the 
air  above  his  own,  the  blood  Stream- 
ing down  upon  him.  A  woman, 
screaming  in  furious  triumph,  fasten- 
a  rope  about  the  trunk,  under  the 
arms. 

In  the  meantime,  nearly  all  the 
guards  and  soldiers  on  duty  in  the 
Bastile  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  had 
been  killed  and  their  heads  fixed  on 
pikes.  A  shout  then  arose,  "Back 
to  Paris!"  With  a  mighty  cry  the 
crowd  surged  towards  the  city,  drag- 
ging on  the  ground  the  decapitated 
bodies  of  the  slain  and  carrying  the 
severed  heads  as  Standards,  while  the 
seven  newly  liberated  pri?oners,  two- 
of  them  mibecile,  were  borne  in 
triumph  upon  the  Shoulders  of  the 
throng. 
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Thus  paraded  they  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  on  the  night  of  July 
14,  1789.  They  were  no  longer  men 
and  women.  All  that  was  manly, 
all  that  was  womanly  within  them, 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  wrongs 
and  their  passions.  Furies  they  were 
as  they  marched  through  the  streets, 
repeating  their  terrible  cry. 

It  was  heard  in  Paris,  but  its  echo 
went  around  the  world.     It  reached 


Versailles,  where  Louis  the  XVI. 
awakened  from  his  sleep  that  the 
news  might  be  told  him,  exclaimed, 
**Is  it,  then,  a  revolt?*'  And  the 
answer  came  at  once  from  his  infor- 
mant,  "No,  Sire,  it  is  a  revolution." 
That  cry,  shouted  amidst  the 
waving  of  bloody  weapons  and  still 
bloodier  hearls,  was,  **Victory!  Vic- 
tory!  Death  to  tyranny!  The  Bas- 
tile  has  fallen!'*  Laeries. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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XIV. 

When  that  adventurous  romancer 
Jules  Veme  chose  Tampa  Bay,  on 
the  Florida  peninsula,  as  a  starting 
point  for  his  passenger  projectile  on 
its  aerial  trip  to  the  moon,  that 
modest  little  indentation  on  our 
southem  coast  achieved  more  renown 
than  it  has  any  reasonable  hope  of 
doing  again. 

At  Port  Tampa  the  only  life  or 
movement  existant  buzzes  round  a 
pier  buHt  a  mile  or  more  through 
shallow  waters  into  the  bcean,  from 
whence  the  West  India  steamers  of 
the  Plant  line  sail  tri-weekly  for 
Cuba,  the  **Peari  of  the  Antilles." 
One  night  early  in  January  of  '92, 
the  steamer  Mascot  arrived  at  the 
pier  and  while  that  racer  of  the 
wayward  sea  was  discharging  her 
cargo  and  passengers,  I  went  in  quest 
of  the  captain  and  made  the  yellow 
fever  in  the  windward  islands  a  sub- 
ject  of  inquiry.  I  was  already  suffi- 
ciently  well  informed  to  know  that 
isolated  cases  of  that  or  some  other 
malady  was  continually  haunting  the 
tropics,  but  at  that  time  unusually 
disquieting  rumors  of  an  epidemic 
of  '* Yellow  Jack"  at  Hjvana  had 
been  rife  in  Florida  for  a  month  or 
more,  and  I  wanted  to  know,  you 
know,  because  if  these  things  are 
only  found  out  after  reaching  your 
destination,  *  *  Where  are  you?  Why, 
there  you  are,  you  see,"  as  one  of 


the  English  passengers  remarked. 
The  captain,  a  pleasant  litüe  man 
in  navy  blue,  assured  us  that  similar 
rumors  were  circulated  every  year 
when  the  winter  resort  season  opens, 
by  interested  parties,  presumably 
Florida  hotel  keepers.  **1  guaran- 
tee,"  continued  the  captain,  bringing 
his  seafeiring  hand  onto  my  Shoulder, 
*  'that  there  is  no  more  yellow  fever 
in  Cuba  than  there  is  in  you."  That 
settled  it,  and  I  embarked,  retiring 
an  hour  later  to  my  stateroom  with  a 
vague  suspicion  that  on  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance  the  ''Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles' '  was  likely  to  be  not  only  a 
little  off  color  but,  worst  of  all,  a 
straw  color. 

The  staterooms  on  the  Mascot  are 
clean,  bright  and  cheerful,  and  what 
is  of  equal  importance  to  voyagers, 
they  are  well  ventilated.  Each  roora 
contains  an  upper  and  lower  berth,  a 
sofa,  stationary  washstand,  mirror, 
jugs  and  decanters  of  water,  an 
electric  light  and  call  button,  and  a 
couple  of  life-preservers,  large  canvas 
belts  stuffed  with  coarsely-ground 
cork.  There  were  Instructions  in  a 
frame  on  the  wall  requesting  the  oc- 
cupant  of  the  room  to  try  on  a  belt. 
The  writer  complied,  but  his  figure 
being  somewhat  given  to  central  ex- 
pansion,  there  was  not  enough  life- 
preserver  to  go  around,  and  as  a 
means  of  aiding  longevity,  what 
there  was  would  have  been  as  usefiil 
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as  a  lightning  rod  in  the  hands  of  a 
drowning  man. 

We  left  for  Key  West  in  a  threat- 
ening  sea,  and  it  commenced  to  rise 
as  the  moon  went  down.  Clouds 
had  been  gathering  and  a  light  wind 
and  rain,  forerunners  of  a  storm  over 
the  face  of  the  waters,  commenced 
to  beat  against  the  shrouds.  Not  a 
Star  remained  in  what  an  hour  before 
had  been  a  cloudless  sky,  while  the 
flying  scud  went  thick  and  fast  to 
windward  and  the  passengers  fled  be- 
low.  When  leaving  land  none  of 
the  voyagers  were  in  a  mood  to  ex- 
change  the  warm  sweetness  of  the 
ocean  night  breeze  for  the  stuflfy  at- 
mosphere  of  the  salon  or  gangways, 
but  wind  and  wave  rule  on  the  great 
southem  gulf  as  on  other  seas. 

Next  morning  the  sun  came  up 
glowing  like  a  ball  of  fire.  The 
wind  had  gone  down  during  the 
night,  but  ship  and  sea  were  still 
rolling,  while  the  personal  appear- 
ance  of  the  few  passengers  who  came 
on  deck  gave  unerring  proof  of  their 
having  passed  a  restless  night;  one 
in  particular,  a  Spaniard,  was  fright- 
fully  ill  and  probably  thought  of  all 
the  sins  he  had  ever  committed — 
and  would  commit  over  again  if  he 
lived  and  got  another  chance.  To- 
wards  evening  the  ship  reached  Key 
West,  an  Island  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  lying  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  celebrated,  as  you  are 
aware,  for  its  extensive  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  for  nothing  eise.  The 
extent  of  the  key  or  island  is  al)Out 
three  by  six  miles,  and  eleven  feet 
above  the  surrounding  sea.  When 
the  cigar  makers  there  are  out  on  a 
strike,  which  a  local  government  of- 
ficer  informed  me  was  an  event  of 
almost  tri-weekly  occurrence,  they 
amuse  themselves  by  catching  turtle, 
fishing  or  diving  for  sponges,  the 
,only  three  industries  remaining. 
Owing  to  the  extensive  cigar  factories 
Key  West  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
riebest  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
dirtiest  cities  of  its  size  in  the  coun- 
try.     It  is  in  importance  the  ninth 


port  of  entry  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  third  naval  Strategie  point. 
The  city  alone    pays   more  import 
duty  and  internal  revenue  tax  than 
all    the    rest   of   Florida,    Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  combined. 
Passenger  steamers  remain  there  but 
five  or  six  hours  and  that  is  quite 
long  enough  for  any  one  not  particu- 
larly  interested  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  odorous  Indian  weed.  I  found 
the  city  and  location  dull  and  com- 
monplace,   the  streets  and  environs 
malodorous  and   oflf  the  one  main 
thoroughfare,   lonely  and   deserted; 
the  Population  being    mainly  cigar 
makers,    were  probably  at  work  in 
the  factories.    In  its  present  prosper- 
ity  and  lack  of  sanitation  Key  West 
Stands  in  need,  not  of  the  golden  age 
but  of  the  sewer-age.    Towards  mid- 
night  our  ship  slipped  her  hawser 
and  stood  out  to  sea.     Half  an  hour 
later  that  Florida  key  and  its  glim- 
mering  lights,  coral  reef  and  comb- 
ing    breakers    were    fast    becoming 
faint  and  far  in  the  mists  and  gloom 
of  the  night. 

Next   morning  at  early  dawn  all 
the  passengers  were  on  deck  watch- 
ing  for  the  dim  outline  of  the  Cuban 
coast,  on  the  eastern  horizon  of  the 
sea.     The  purple  hills  of  Matanzas 
first  came  into  view,  then   followed 
the  wind-worn    battlements   of   the 
Morro  Castle  on  a  rocky  headland. 
We  took  on  a  pilot,  then  a  quaran- 
tine  and  customs  officer  and  finally 
passed  through  a  narrow,  deep  Chan- 
nel  between   the  frowning  giins  of 
the  Spanish  forts,  and  entering  the 
bay  of  Havana  tie  up  to  a  floating 
buoy  in  mid-stream,  none  but  Span- 
ish vessels  being  allowed  to  dock.   We 
were   immediately   boarded   by   the 
usual   horde  of  howling  hotel   run- 
ners,  who  each  secured  some  of  the 
living  prey,  and  dragged  them  and 
their  baggage  into  the  boats    lying 
alongside.     An   examination    of    all 
but  the  band  baggage  followed  at  the 
custom    house    where    we     landed. 
Shortly  after  carriages  were   taken, 
and  within  an  hour  most  of  the  pas- 
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sengers  had  found  pleasant  quarters 

at  the  Hotel  Inglaterra,  the  only  first 

class  hostelry,  size  and  location  con- 

swered,  of  which  Havana  can  boast. 

^^  Party  glance  at  the  thermometer, 

seventy-eight  degrees,  order  a  bath, 

and  an  hour  later,  having  exchanged 

^^\  \lavel-stained   attire    for    white 

^i^XVcV  linen  duck  or  other  summer 

.^with  Panama  hats,  we  are  pre- 

^^gd  to  do  the  city  and  be  done  in 

F^.      In    Havana    hotel    charges 

J;,d  everything  eise  are  high  except 

^gars  and   the   grade   of  morality. 

At  the  Inglaterra,  the  tariff  is  four 


to  six  dollars  per  day,  extra  meals 
one  dollar  and  a  half;  New  York  pa- 
pers  fifteen  cents,  American  maga- 
zines  seventy-five  cents,  Havana  illus- 
trated  papers  fifty  cents  each,  and 
parquette  seats  in  the  theatres  two 
dollars,  the  latter,  however,  will  seil 
admission  pro  rata  for  a  single  act  of 
any  Performance,  after  which  should 
you  desire  to  remain,  another  ticket 
may  be  purchased  from  the  ushers  in 
the  aisle.  The  naost  prominent  place 
of  amusement  is  the  old  Tacon 
theatre,  that  long  time  temple  of 
Melpomene  and  Thalia,  of  comedy 
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and  tragedy  and  —  of  Esmeralda 
whose  memory  is  dear  alike  to  the 
heart  of  Spanish  grandeie  and  Cuban 
creole. 

The  buildings  of  Havana,  public 
and  private,  rarely  attain  more 
than  two  stories  and  never  exceed 
three.  The  principal  material  used 
is  a  soft,  Cream  colored  limestone, 
hewn  into  shape  with  two-edged, 
Short  handled  broad-axes  which  the 
native  builders  are  very  skillful  in  the 
use  of.  Mouldings,  segments  and 
circles,  with  the  simpler  designs  in 
scroll  work  and  car\angs  are  readily 
formed  with  the  one  tool.  While 
the  work  does  not  bear  close  inspec- 
tion,  the  porous  nature  of  the 
material  will  not  admit  of  a  finer 
finish,  for  which  reason  the  walls  are 
generally  plastered  in  stucco  and 
painted  on  the  exterior.  In  the  latter 
case  the  colors  selected  are  sky-blue, 
yellow,  red,  pink,  pea-green  and 
similar  shades  of  an  equally  modest 
and  retiring  disposition.  Among 
the  more  pretentious  structures  the 
ceilings  average  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  where  these  occur  on  new,  out- 
laying  or  border  streets,  the  second 
and  third  stories  project  over  the 
sidewalks  and  are  supported  by 
colonnades  of  lofty,  stone  pillars, 
forming  arcades  which  are  cool  and 
pleasant  for  shoppers  and  other 
pedestrians;  but  in  the  older  parts  of 
city  the  streets  do  not  exceed  thirty 
feet  in  width.  In  an  article  on  Japan 
written  for  this  magazine  some 
months  ago  the  writer  stated  that  the 
side-walks  in  that  country  averaged 
three  feet  wide  and  thought  them 
roomy  enough  as  nobody  used  them ; 
in  Havana,  on  the  busiest  thorough- 
fares  they  are  but  two  feet  in  width 
and  everyone  uses  them  or  attempts 
to.  Hence,  of  two  pedestrians  meet- 
ing,  one  must  step  momentarily  into 
the  Street,  a  by  no  means  desirable 
alternative  when  their  condition  is 
normal.  In  some  of  these  narrow 
streets  where  Shopping  is  done  large- 
ly  by  visiting  strangers,  notably  in  the 
Calle    del    Obispo,    (street    of   the 


Bishop)  enterprising  storekeepers 
Stretch  awnings  across  from  side  to 
side  leaving  the  entire  thoroughfkre 
in  a  cool  shade  that  is  delightful  to 
walk  or  ride  beneath. 

Oddly  enough  the  houses  possess 
no  chimneys.  Fires  are  not  required 
except  for  cooking,  and  then  a  little 
charcoal  takes  the  place  of  other 
fuel.  With  few  exceptions  window 
sash  are  not  used ;  the  openings  re- 
quired for  light  and  Ventilation  are 
barred  against  intrusion  by  piain  or 
ornamental  iron  work  and  closed  at 
all  only  by  paneled  wooden 
shutters.  Thus,  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  open  to  the  curious  glances 
or  supervision  of  idle  passers-by. 
Residences,  like  Stores  and  public 
buildings  are  flush  with  the  sidewalk. 
Employes  of  an  establishment  gener- 
ally take  the  noon-day  meal,  at  least, 
with  the  proprietor  on  the  premises, 
when  the  table  is  set  in  the  störe  or 
shop  in  piain  view  of  the  customer 
or  passer-by.  The  streets  are  sprink- 
led,  if  at  all,  by  band  hose,  but  as  a 
rule  the  semi-liquid  filth  of  a  Cuban 
thoroughfare  is  of  such  a  clammy, 
ropy  consistency  that  no  dust  can 
form;  nothing  generates  therefrom 
but  the  foul,  fetid  exhalations  of  the 
fever  breeding  soil. 

One  day  in  passing  through  a 
squalor-haunted  remon  I  noticed  a 
dozen  or  twenty  Spanish  soldiers  en- 
gaged  in  deluging  the  streets  from 
a  fire  plug  and  swabbing  the  reeking 
filth  into  the  so-called  sewers  where 
it  is  probably  lying  now.  I  was 
Startled  at  the  unusual  energy  dis- 
played  and  asked  my  Mexican  friend, 
Colonel  Colorado  Maduro,  who 
knows  all  about  these  things,  what 
it  meant.  He  replied  that  that  par- 
ticular  district  was  threatened  with 
incipient  yellow  fever.  A  few  cases 
of  the  desolating  malady  were  ramp- 
ant  in  the  south-westem  quarter,  but 
was  not  spreading  and  I  presume  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  inexistent  in  the 
island;  like  the  wind  it  strikes  and 
goes  wheresoever  it  listeth,  frequent- 
ly  passing  by  the  weak  and  emaci- 
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ated,  while  it  strikes  down  the  streng 
and  robust.  One  might  think  those 
islanders'  past  experience  with  the 
dreadful  malady  had  taught  ihem  a 
lesson;  not  so.  Well  knowing  their 
one  foe  is  forever  afield,  they  throw 
open  the  gates.  sit  down  and  with 
careless  unconcern  light  a  fresh 
cigarette,  while  the  sluggish,  half- 
choked  sewers  become  open  trenches 
before  reaching  the  city  limits;  and 
on  that  day,  probably  not  less  than 
five  hundred  unburied  carcasses  of 
the  canine,  porcine  and  feline  species 
lay  round  about  the  streets  and  alleys 


festering  ander  the  fierce  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun. 

Notwithstanding  these  discourag- 
ing  facts  Havana  is  beautiful,  pic- 
turesque  and  interesting;  its  popula- 
tion  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand,  one-third  being 
Spaniards,  one-half  Cubans  and  the 
remainder  principally  Chinese  and 
Negroes,  the  latter  predominating  in 
the  streets  and  apparently  the  happi- 
est  class  of  the  four,  since  slavery 
ceased  in  their  island  home  and  their 
swarthy  Shoulders  no  longer  writhe 
under  the  whistle  of  the  whip. 
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Cuba  is  blighted  by  the  moral 
mildew  of  king  and  priestly  craft. 
Civil  and  religious  despotism  have 
sealed  against  the  Cuban  almost 
every  avenue  of  distinction  and  every 
incentive  to  action.  Spaniards  hold  all 
the  civil  and  military  offices.  Since 
the  revolution  Cubans  are  not  per- 
mitted  to  bear  arms  or  hold  office 
and  the  feeling  between  the  two 
classes  is  anything  but  cordial  to 
this  day.  The  city  is  policed  by  the 
military»  those  on  that  duty  wearing 
a  short  sword  and  pLstol,  hence 
instead  of  brutally  clubbing  an  offend- 
ing Citizen,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
shoot  or  Stab  him. 

Pacing  our  hotel  was  the  principal 
promenade  of  the  city,  the  Prado,  a 
a  broad  avenue  several  miles  in 
length  running  to  the  sea  and  lined 
on  either  side  by  magnolia  and  laurel 
trees.  El  Central,  the  principal  one 
of  three  intra-urban  parks  which 
opens  on  the  Prado  contains  among 
many  flowering  shrubs,  palm  and 
coral  trees,  a  life-size  statue  of  Isabel 
the  Catholic.  The  Prado  is  a  favor- 
ite  promenade  of  the  Habaneros  in 
the  evening,  when  shortly  after  sun- 
set  the  noisy  traffic  of  the  city  ceases 
to  fret  the  ear»  and  residents  and 
strangers  alike  begin  to  wend  their 
way  toward  the  common  rendezvous. 
The  fierce  heat  of  the  day  is  over  in 
the  tropics  and  the  shade  we*ve  been 
hunting  all  day  has  deepened  and 
flooded  the  street  and  by-ways.  All 
the  brilliant  constellations  of  the 
Occident  illumine  the  sky,  followed 
by  the  southern  cross  and  the  rising 
moon.  In  the  Prado,  hundreds  of 
chairs  are  grouped  about  where 
tamarind,  mango,  lemon  and  plantain 
struggle  in  luxuriant  rivalry.  Then 
at  eight  in  the  evening  to  a  marble 
dais  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  com  es 
the  captain  general's  military  band 
and  plays  to  the  assembled  thousands. 
The  throng  is  cosmopolitan  in  every 
sense;  while  Cubans  and  Spaniards 
predominate,  many  of  the  prome- 
naders   appear    to    have    wandered 


there  from  every  land  beneath  the 
sun. 

But    the   most    noticeable    figure 
among  them   is   the  creole  of  the 
gentler  sex,  the  cubana  she  is  called, 
and  like  her  half  sister  the  Spanish 
senorita,  she  wears  no  covering  on 
her  head,  unless  when  the  night  winds 
blow  cool  acrof«  the  sea,  a  length  of 
black  or  white  Spanish  lace  is  draped 
about  her  hair  and  allowed  to  feil 
gracefuUy  over  head  and  Shoulders, 
leaving  the  face  uncovered  {gracios 
a   Dios),      During    childhood   and 
youth   diese  creoles  are    invariably 
pretty  and  frequently  beautiful,  more 
so  than  the  natives  of  any  country 
I  have  visited,  our  own  not  excepted. 
The  dark,  deep  and  limpid  eyes  are 
large  and  lustrous  with  long  swecp- 
ing  lashes,  the  complexion,  a  clear, 
bright  olive,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
small  and  shapely.      The   figure  is 
developed  at  fourteen  and  I  heard  of 
mothers  at  that  age;    I   also  heard 
that  like  the  bloom  of  other  tropical 
flowers  in   those  Caribbean  waters, 
she  feides  as  rapidly  as  she  matures; 
that  the  large  and  limpid  black  eyes, 
resembling  those  of  a  fallow  deer, 
hide  no  mental  depths;  that  she  can- 
not  even  read,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  and  that  at  home,  among  the 
family  circle,  there  is  much  of  the 
mule — ^the  Spanish  mule,  mixed  up 
in  her  disposition.     Certain  it  is  that 
the    middle   age    and    later   life    of 
the  Cuban  creole  do  not  keep  the 
promise   made  in   her  youth.     Her 
eyes  alone  retain  their  beauty;  the 
face  becomes  wom  and  wrinkled  long 
before  the  first  rifts  of  snow  iall  and 
drift    through   the    abundant    black 
tresses.  G,  H.  Snell. 


Perseverance  can  accomplish  won- 
ders,  but  it  cannot  make  a  bad  egg 
hatch. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  the  young 
that  Time  has  not  hung  up  his 
scythe  and  gone  to  sleep. 
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VIII. 

THINKING    OR    THE    ART    OF    SELF- 
QUESTIONING. 

In  my  last  article  I  pointed  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  people  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  —  especially 
where  the  Channel  of  mental  energy 
is  cut  deeply  in  the  direction  of 
thought-gathering:  that  b  to  say,  in 
the  case  of  the  multitudes  that  feed 
upon  books  and  lean  upon  men.  In 
the  language  of  psycHology,  these 
do  not  apperceive.  They  remind 
one  of  the  city  cousin,  who,  being 
invited  to  help  himself  to  peaches  as 
they  hung  ripe  and  luscious  on  the 
tree,  replied  with  conscious  pride  in 
hb  better  bringing  up:  **No,  thanks, 
I  take  my  fruit  canned.'*  And  so  of 
the  multitudes:  but  few  people  are 
willing  to  come  in  contact  with 
thought  until  it  b  canned.  Loaves, 
not  wheat,  is  what  they  demand. 
The  healthful  mental  toil  of  sowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  milling,  baking, 
and  we  might  add,  masticating,  their 
minds  have  contracted  a  dbrelbh  for. 

Since  writing  upon  thb  subject  one 
month  ago,  I  have  made  careful 
observations  in  the  case  of  three 
hundred  students  whose  mental  habits 
come  before  me  every  day.  It  is 
amazing  to  find  what  a  small  per- 
centa^e  of  them  are  real  students; 
that  IS  to  say,  young  people  that 
think  independently  of  books  and 
teachers;  young  people  of  whom  you 
can  say,  stopping  school  will  not  stop 
their  mental  growth.  And  yet  their 
teachers  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
all  alert  to  the  evil,  and  are  making 
special  efforts  so  to  shape  their 
methods  as  to  compel  thought. 

The  fact  b  our  whole  System  of 
education,  both  secular  and  religious, 
b  greviously  one-sided.  Constant 
and  unremitting  effort  is  directed  to 
putting  in,  putting  in  and  very  little 
attention  paid  to  drawing  out. 

Mathematics,  though  also  largely 
directed  towärd  memory,  is,  it  would 
seem,  the  one  study  that  cannot  be 


utterly  spoiled  for  developing  think- 
ing power.  But  mathematical  think- 
\n^  does  very  littie  to  arouse  general 
thinking.  Every  Community  b  fall 
of  mathematical  thinkers  whose  minds 
for  the  varied  and  complex  reasoning 
of  life  are  quite  as  impotent  as  minds 
that  feed  only  on  books.  Perhaps 
even  more  so,  from  the  very  reluct- 
ance  they  have  to  getting  out  of  their 
cherbhed  mathematical  grottoes. 
Mathematical  thinkers  are  like  loco- 
motives,  able  to  draw  heavy  loads 
and  reach  conclusions  with  undeviat- 
ing  exactness,  provided  an  unob- 
structed  track  lies  before  them;  but 
for  hauling  wood  out  of  our  canyons, 
or  scraping  out  our  canals,  they  are 
not  an  unqualified  success — the  loco- 
motives,  I  mean. 

To  get  our  young  men  resolved  to 
became  thinkers,  m  spite  of  the 
teacher  and  the  preacher,  must  then 
bfe  my  excuse  for  thb  review.  The 
purpose  of  the  last  paragraph  is  to 
Protest  against  the  wide-spread 
fallacy  that  mathematics  will  accom- 
plish  thb  needed  reformation.  It  is 
not  even  among  the  best  studies  for 
this  purpose.  Its  value  lies  chiefly 
in  the  exactness  it  contributes;  but 
this  benefit  b  largely  offset  in  the 
narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  its 
reach.*  It  is  the  opposite  of  thb 
last  that  makes  the  thinker  great, 
viz. :  the  ability  to  hold  in  mind  and 
correlate  a  thousand  factors  apparent- 
ly  unrelated. 

The  remedy  b  not  to  be  sought  in 

•  A  friend  to  whom  I  read  this  MS.  found  for 
me  the  note  which  i  herewith  append.  i  am 
delighted  to  find  my  own  experience  and  judg- 
ment  correspond  with  the  views  of  so  great  a 
thinker.  "If  we  consult  reason. experience, and 
the  common  testimony  of  modern  and  ancient 
times.  none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend  to 
cuUtvate  a  smalUr  number  of  the  facultus,  in 
a  more  partial  or  feeble  manner,  than  mathe- 
matics, This  is  acknowledged  by  every  writer 
on  education  of  the  least  pretension  to  judg- 
ment  and  experience;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  by 
those  who  are  the  most  decidedly  opposed  to 
their  total  banishment  from  the  sphere  of  a 
liberal  education. ' — Sir  William  Hamilton, 
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the  matter  but  in  the  manner  of 
study;  and  no  better  manner  can  be 
found  than  that  already  pointed  out: 
Be  endlessly  inquisitive  conceming 
everything  that  engages  your  atten- 
tion, and  answer  your  own  questions. 
Conceive  every  object  bristling  with 
question-marks  as  thick  as  berries  on 
the  juniper.  Try  to  discover  the 
most  natural  and  rational  order  to 
tackle  these  questions — which  pro- 
ceeding  by  the  by  would  itself  illus- 
trate  the  very  process  of  thinking  I 
am  trying  to  explain — in  this  case 
the  answering  of  questions  about 
how  to  tackle  questions.  This  is 
very  important.  The  proper  order 
discovered,  the  subject  yields  readily 
to  a  logical  development. 

Generally  speaking  this  order  will 
be  as  follows:  i.  What  is  it?  2. 
How  is  it?     3.   Why  is  it? 

It  will  be  Seen  that  the  first  is  pre- 
eminently  the  question  of  the  child. 
Everything  he  touches,  sees,  hears, 
smells,  tastes — bnngs  up  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  it?  He  must  know 
what  to  call  his  **finds,'*  eise  how 
can  he  talk  about  them?  Like  Adam, 
of  whom  he  has  also  inherited  other 
traits,  he  is  called  upon  by  nature  to 
name  things  again  as  they  pass  by. 
Ideas  without  names  may  lurk  in 
the  darkness  of  a  mind,  but  they 
cannot  be  induced  **to  go  a-visiting*' 
for  they  are  naked.  The  child,  by 
instinct,  as  it  were,  seeks  to  clothe 
his  ideas,  in  which  respect  he  is  of- 
ten  wiser  than  his  parent.  Witness 
the  amusing  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
express  himself  at  times.  **And 
then  the  man  took  the-the-the  thing- 
umbob  and  gave  the-the-the  duphun- 
ny  a  tum  or  two,  and  off  it  came.*' 

The  second  question,  how  is  it,  is 
almost  as  characteristic  of  children. 
It  is  this  wormy  thing  in  his  mind 
that  makes  Johnny  smash  his  toy 
locomotive  and  pull  out  the  tail  of 
his  hobby-horse  ere  he  has  had  them 
a  day.  But  after  all  the  spirit  be- 
hind  this  activity  is  only  curiosity. 
The  adult  should  never  be  less  eager 
to  find  out  the  how  of  things,  but  he 


should  be  impelled  by  genuine  inter- 
est,  a  force  compared  with  which  the 
child' s  motive  is  but  a  straw  in  the 
wind. 

These  questions  are  valuable  as 
fumishing  material  for  thought,  but 
a  man  may  have  in  the  highest  de- 
gree  the  aptitude  to  ask  them  and 
yet  iail  to  become  a  thinker.  It  is 
the  third  question,  why  is  it,  that 
stimulates  and  develops  thinking 
power.  Children  rarely  ask  this 
question,  and  when  they  do,  parents, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  disposi- 
tion,  answer:  *'Oh,  coz'* — precisely 
as  the  children  would  reply  were  the 
case  reversed.  Unfortunately  the 
vast  majority  of  adults  are  butgrown- 
up  children  in  respect  of  not  seeking 
cause — relations.  Indeed,  nothing 
Short  of  a  drawn  sword  in  the  heav- 
ens  would  rouse  a  why  in  some  men's 
minds.  And  yet  the  whys  are  more 
numerous  than  all  the  other  ques- 
tions combined.  For  every  whaiy 
how,  where,  when,  there  is  an  end- 
less  troop  of  whys  lurking  in  ambush. 
The  why  may  be  called  a  key,  open- 
ing  as  it  always  does  into  new  mys- 
teries.  When  you  have  exhausted 
the  how  of  a  problem,  just  ask  a 
why  conceming  the  how,  and  an  en- 
tirely  new  set  of  relations  are  sprung 
upon  the  astonished  vision.  Young 
men,  if  you  would  leam  to  think, 
make  much  of  the  why  question. 

If  a  man  unaccustomed  to  think- 
ing should  be  given  a  familiär  object, 
say  a  pocket-knife,  and  be  told  to 
talk  about  it  consecutively,  and  with- 
out repeating  ideas,  for  half  an  hour, 
would  he,  even  under  pain  of  death, 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  feat?  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  a  bright  boy  of 
ten  has  enough  ideas  about  it  to  do 
that  very  thing.  The  question  is, 
can  he  collect  them?  Ideas,  like 
cattle  upon  a  broken  ränge,  seena 
meagre  and  scattering,  indeed,  as  ont 
looks  in  ward  upon  his  mind;  but  a 
round-up  soon  makes  a  respectable 
showing.  Now  the  power  of  mak- 
ing  an  instant  round-üp  of  one's 
ideas,  and   of   moving   them   hither 
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and  thither  and  making  new  com- 
binations  of  theni — should  be  sought 
for  and  cultivated  as  the  supreme 
habit  of  mind.  Where  the  preacher 
fedls,  not  from  poverty  of  ideas,  but, 
as  he  puts  it,  from  *  *want  *of  words 
to  express  his  thoughts,*'  the  fault  in 
reality  lies  in  his  inability  to  recollect 
or  make  a  mental  round-up  of  his 
ideas.  Surely,  it  is  worth  determin- 
ed  and  prolonged  effort  to  gain  this 
power.  I  know  no  better  way  than 
to  begin  to  form  the  habit  of  logical 
self-questioning.  This  is  slow  work, 
but  very  fruitfiil.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  bürden  of  it  can  be  thrown 
upon  a  school.  Men  go  through 
Colleges  and  universities  without 
leaming  to  think.  First  or  last,  it 
must  come,  when  it  does  come,  by 
down-right,  native  self-effoit,  The 
storing  process  will  not  count.  The 
right  kind  of  school  will  facilitate  the 
growth  of  thought-power,  the  wrong 
kind  will  stultify  it.  The  beauty  of 
the  self-questioning  process  is  that  it 
may  begin  as  well  on  the  farm  as  in 
the  .school.  While  you  are  resting 
in  the  field  in  the  shade  of  your 
wagon,  comer  the  insect  that  is 
crawling  over  the  paper  in  which 
your  dinner  was  wrapped,  and  turn 
loose  upon  it  your  what,  how,  and 
why  questions.  What  marvek  in 
l^;s,  joints,  wings,  eyes,  colors! 
Here  is  thought-food  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  the  naked  eyes  and  for 
many  hours  with  a  microscope. 

So,  too,  when  your  evening  chores 
are  done,  and  you  take  your  chair  in 
the  library.  The  next  book  you  read 
— let  it  be  a  thoughtfiil,  that  is,  a  full- 
of-thought  book — begin  this  thinking 
habit  by  inserting  how  and  why 
question-marks  after  every  important 
Word  and  phrase.  Curb  that  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  get  over  ground, 
suppose  you  finish  but  one  page  by 
bed-time.  Nay,  do  not  cast  an  im- 
patient  eye  upon  the  volumes  yet 
unread  in  your  library.  One  page 
an  hour  is  splendid  progress,  especi- 
ally  if  the  dtought  has  been  made 
your  own ;  if  it  has  become  so  truly 


a  part  of  your  soul-fibre  as  to  lose 
all  trace  of  its  origin.  The  pleasure 
of  conscious  growth  and  possession 
will  more  than  compensate  the  loss 
of  the  accustomed  exhilaration  ob- 
tained  from  race-horse  skimming. 

Let  US,  then,  before  attempting  so 
abstract  a  thing  as  a  sermon,  try  to 
illustrate  the  art  of  self-questioning 
by  some  concrete  object  with  which 
we  are  very  familiär.  Let  our  sub- 
ject  be  a  half-hour's  talk  on  the 
apple. 

Our  first  is  manifestly  a  question 
of  procedure — how  shall  we  think 
upon  this  subject?  Plainly,  to  take 
ideas  at  random  as  they  happen  to 
come,  is  to  abandon  the  mind  to  the 
workings  of  chance,  and  certainly 
the  mental  faculties  should  be  as  well 
under  control  as  the  muscles.  We 
determine  that  here  there  must  be  a 
rational  order  of  treating  this  subject^ 
the.  question  is  only  how.  First  we 
curb  with  iron  well  the  Impulse  to 
ask  some  one  eise  how  to  proceed 
and  also  the  impulse  to  ransack  the 
library  in  the  hope  of  *  *finding  some- 
thing  on  it."  There  is  the  question 
plainly  enough,  and  we  force  our 
thinking  minds  to  face  it. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  indeed 
carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article,  to  write  down  the  varied 
questions  that  would  arise  in  settling 
thb  first  proposition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  after  a  little  vigorous  think- 
ing, some  definite  order  more  or  less 
imperfect  is  fixed  upon  to  guide  the 
mind.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  follow- 
ing:  I.  Introduction — Why  this  sub- 
ject is  brought  forward.  2.  Descrip- 
tion  of  this  apple.  3.  Classification. 
4.   Kinds.     5.  Cultivation.     6.   Use. 

These  general  heads  can  be  easily 
kept  in  mind ;  and  it  is  quite  essential 
that  they  be  kept  in  mind,  otherwise 
the  lecture  would  fail  to  move  for- 
ward, and  disjointed  ideas  and  repeti- 
tions  would  be  inevitable.  These 
heads  form  a  sort  of  guide  to  the 
thought:  ideas  intruding  themselves 
out  of  relation,  can  be  set  aside  tili 
the  proper  sub-heading  is  reached. 
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Let  US  select  for  example  the 
second  heading,  the  description: 

(a)  Size, — ^Very  large — how  many 
anches  —  weight  —  why  so  large — 
young  tree — budded  fruit — old  tree, 
.same  kind,  near  by  with  scrubby 
fruit — ^why  should  age  of  tree  make 
•difference  ? 

(^)  Shape, — Like  a  pear — why — 
other  shapes — does  shape  indicate 
•quality — my  experience. 

(^)  Color, — Faint  tinge  of  red  on 
one  side — why  not  on  both — did  sun 
«trike  it — ^light  or  heat  that  tumed  it 
red  —  chemical  action — what — what 
does  red  signify  as  to  quality — ^apples 
•of  other  colors — ^what  quality  goes 
with  green — russet — yellow? 

(flf)  Parts, —  Skm  —  glossy — ^why 
— to  keep  air  out  —  effect  of  air 
•on  pulp-^after  picking  —  why  not 
before — ^pöwer  of  nature  to  mend 
—  effect  of  bruises  in  picking  — 
why  —  how  avoided.  Stern  —  how 
long — thickness — deep  indentation — 
why — ^attached  to  core — ^why  not  to 
pulp — purpose  of  stem — ^feeds  apple 
— ^how  does  apple  grow — from  core 
outwards.  Pulp — tart — crisp — juicy 
— discolors  knife-blade — why — what 
•eise  will  do  it — does  it  grow  mellow 
by  time — how  long — what  causes 
•change — unlike  some  people  I  know. 
Core  —  sections  —  perfect  —  seeds  — 
size — color — number — grow  if  plant- 
•ed — what  kind  of  fruit — curious  law 
— why? 

(^)  Blemishes, — Pit-marked — why 
— how  prevented — ^worm  hole — when 
— what  kind  of  worm — under  what 
conditions  does  it  attack  the  apple — 
what  becomes  of  it — how  is  it  best 
•destroyed,  etc.,  etc. 

This  heading  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted.  The  questions  here  given 
are  such  as  would  suggest  themselves 
to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  and 
most  of  them  can  be  answered  by  a 
wide-awake  boy  or  girl  that  loves  an 
apple.  Yet  this  same  boy  or  girl 
could  push  the  how  and  why  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  quite  past  the 
researches  of  science  to  the  very 
boundary  line  of  the  unknown  and 


the  unknowable.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  reach  the  frontier  of  investi- 
gation,  even  with  so  commonplace  a 
thing  as  an  apple.  And  whoever 
thmks  dearly  on  this  frontier  wül 
command  the  attention  of  the  cul- 
tured  and  thoughtful  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  would  be  staggered 
if  placed  bfefore  a  class  and  given 
point  blank  the  apple  for  a  lecture, 
discovers  by  a  little  thinking  that  the 
subject  is  vastly  too  broad.  The 
half  hour  is  gone  ere  he  has  finished 
the  description,  and  yet  this  is  really 
the  least  extensive  heading  in  the 
list.  Think  what  might  be  said 
under  kinds,  the  causes  of  variet)', 
and  the  characteristics  of  each  variety. 
So  under  culHvaiion,  the  relations  of 
climate  and  soil  and  stock  would 
come  in  for  consideration ;  also  the 
arts  of  budding,  pruning  and  pest 
killing.  Under  use,  the  material  is 
no  less  varied  and  extensive,  involv- 
ing  preserving,  cooking  and  other 
arts.  In  short,  it  would  be  found 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Bunyan's 
*  *  Pilgrim'  s  Progress, ' '  thought  would 
be  added  to  thought,  until,  instead 
of  a  meagre  halt-hour's  talk,  he 
would  have  a  respectable  volume  or 
two  on  pomology. 

Such  is  the  fertility  of  a  mind  that 
thinks.  I  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  mind-action  should  be  made 
a  habit,  so  much  so  that  it  shall  not 
need  the  will  to  spur  the  feiculties  in- 
to  activity.  The  mind  shall  instandy 
seize  upon  every  object  it  touches, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
more  natural  for  it  to  do  so,  than 
not  to  do  so.  Let  this  habit  be 
formed  from  the  contemplation  of 
all  things  that  come  before  thesenses. 

I  chose  my  illustration,  the  apple, 
from  among  concrete  rather  than 
from  among  abstract  things  for  an- 
other  reason.  Whatever  may  be 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  qualifications 
for  sectarian  ministers,  Latter-day 
Saint  preachers  must  be  accustomed 
to  think  upon  all  subjects.  What- 
ever bears  upon  the  material,  the  in- 
tellectual,  the  social,  or  the  spiritual 
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interests  ol  the  people  is  germane  to 
a  Mormon  sermon.  Besides,  even  if 
we  grant  that  the  sermon  deals  chief- 
\y  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  side 
of  our  nature,  how  shall  these  truths 
be  brought  home  to  the  congregation 
unless  the  preacher  be  a  sharer  of 
their  experiences?  It  is  from  what 
occurs  during  the  week  that  imagery 
and  iUustration  can  best  be  drawn  to 
make  piain  and  enforce  the  moral 
lessons  on  Sunday.  It  is  from  the 
secular  that  we  get  the  dress  for  the 
religious  thought.  We  can  reach 
men  only  through  those  Channels  to 
their  minds  which  have  been  opened 
and  enlarged  by  contact  with  every- 
day  things  and  events.  So,  let  us 
not  wait  to  put  on  our  thinking  cap 
until  we  take  down  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  On  the  contrary, 
let  US  count  only  that  too  trivial  for 
thought,  which  is  too  trivial  for 
attention. 

I  have  thus  far  written  on  how  to 
think;  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few 
paragraphs  in  conclusion  on  how  to 
think  justly. 

The  preacher  is  especially  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  one-sided 
thinking.  Taken  as  a  fratemity  the 
World  over,  no  class  is  more  biased 
and  dogmatic  in  their  views.  In  the 
first  place,  the  matter  of  thought 
relates  largely  to  another  world  and 
cannot  be  demonstrated  tili  that  other 
World  come.  Faulty  thinking  needs 
fear  little,  then,  from  the  score  of 
demonstration ;  for  men  do  not  come 
back  and  say:  *'This  religion  has  led 
me  to  hell. "  In  the  second  place,  as 
to  faulty  thinking  being  overthrown 
by  better  thinking,  it  is  a  very  slow 
and  discouraging  process;  for  all 
thinking  is  intrenched  more  or  less 
behind  unreasoning  walls  of  emotion. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  faulty 
kind.  Speculation  and  undue  feeling 
should,therefore,  be  guarded  against. 
New,  the  shortest  cut  to  the  end 
of  this  matter  would  be  to  say: 
Be  always  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  when  you  think,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  think  justly.     But 


I  apprehend  that  our  Eiders  do  not 
live  lives  pure  enough  to  be  guided  al- 
ways by  this  unerringteacher.  We  need 
therefore  to  set  the  will  on  guard  like  a 
sleepless  sentinel  lest  our  feelings  and 
infirmities  unduly  color  our  thought. 

We  need  to  have  by  us  at  all  hours 
a  faithful  mentor  who  shall  have  no 
other  work  to  do  than  to  prick  our 
vanities  and  let  out  the  air,  repress 
the  emotions  when  they  tend  to  bias 
the  thought,  and  in  general,  to  argue 
US  down  into  shame-iaced  humility, 
save  when  our  reasoning  be  just. 
But  this  b  impossible,  you  say.  Not 
so.  The  mind  is  quite  capable  of 
creating  just  such  a  mentor  within 
itself — ^a  sort  of  personified  justice 
with  eyes  cold  and  clear  as  a  frosty 
moming  and  with  no  trace  of  sym- 
pathy  or  flattery. 

In  a  former  paper  I  referred  to  the 
need  of  our  having  within  us  an  ad- 
versary  silently  to  sneer  at  and  find 
fault  with  what  the  mind  is  concoct- 
ing — in  short  to  find  the  same  ob- 
jections  before  the  thought  is  ex- 
pressed that  a  real  adversary  would 
make  after  it  is  expressed.  The  bet- 
ter conception  is  probably  to  look 
upon  the  mind  as  a  complete  court, 
and  upon  thinking  as  the  process  of 
finding  a  verdict.  The  feelings  are 
prosecution  and  defense,  the  judg- 
ment  is  jury,  and  the  will  judge. 
Some  minds,  however,  finding  the 
case  so  very  clear,  pronounce  judg- 
ment  when  the  prosecution  is  done. 
Other  minds,  ignoring  the  prosecu- 
tion, come  into  court  only  when  the 
defense  is  ready  to  begin.  This  is 
only  a  figure  of  speech,  but  it  is  well 
to  iceep  it  in  mind  whenever  we  are 
thinking  upon  any  subject. 

Wherein  then  lies  the  specific  dif- 
ficulty  in  thinking  unjustly?  It  is  in 
refusing  to  ask  a  quesHon  the  answer 
to  which  would  be  painful.  Or,  the 
question  having  been  asked,  it  is  in 
the  suppression  offacts  in  the  answer 
of  it,  that  happen  to  run  counter  to 
our  prejudices. 

Let  US  be  morally  brave  enough 
to  out-face  seif !  N,  L,  Nelson. 
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April,  i 844.  At  a  quarter  past  three 
p.  m. ,  the  choir  sang  a  hymn.  Eider 
Amasa  Lyman  offered  prayer.  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Smith  delivered  the 
following  discourse  before  about 
twenty  thousand  Saints,  being  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Eider  King  Follett. 
Reported  by  Willard  Richards, 
Wilford  Woodruff,  Thomas  Bullock 
and  William  Clayton. 

Beloved  Saints:  I  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  congregation,  while  I 
address  you,  on  the  subject  of  the 
dead.  The  decease  of  our  beloved 
brother,  Eider  King  Follett,  who 
was  crushed  in  a  well  by  the  falling 
of  a  rock,  has  more  immediately  led 
me  to  that  subject.  I  have  been 
requested  to  speak  by  his  friends 
and  relatives;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
are  a  great  many  in  this  congregation 
who  live  in  this  city,  as  well  as  eise 
where,  who  have  lost  friends,  I  feel 
disposed  to  speak  on  the  subject  in 
general  and  offer  you  my  ideas  so 
&r  as  I  have  ability,  and  so  far  as  I 
shall  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  dwell  on  this  subject. 

I  want  your  prayers  and  feith  that 
I  may  have  the  Instruction  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  that  I  may  set  forth 
things  that  are  true  and  which  can  be 
easily  comprehended  by  you,  and 
that  the  testimony  may  carry  convic- 
tion  to  your  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  shall  say.  Pray  that 
the  Lord  may  strengthen  my  lungs, 
stay  the  winds,  and  let  the  prayers 
of  the  Saints  to  heaven  appear,  that 
they  may  enter  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  for  the  effectual 
prayers  of  the  righteous  avail  much. 
There  is  strength  here,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  your  prayers  will  be  heard. 

Before  I  enter  fully  into  the  inves- 
tigation  of  the  subject  which  is  lying 
before  me,  I  wish  to  pave  the  way 
and  bring  up  the   subject   from   the 

♦  At  the  earnest  request  of  numerous  patrons 
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beginning,  that  you  may  understand 
it.  I  will  make  a  few  preliminaries, 
in  Order  that  you  may  understand 
the  subject  when  I  come  to  it.  I  do 
not  calculate  or  intend  to  please  your 
ears  with  superfluity  of  words  or 
oratory,  or  with  much  leaming;  but 
I  calculate  to  edify  you  with  the 
simple  truths  from  heaven. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning — to  the  mom  of 
creation.  There  is  the  starting-point 
for  US  to  look  to,  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  mind,  purposes  and  decrees  of 
the  Great  Eloheim,  who  sits  in 
yonder  heavens  as  He  did  at  the 
creation  of  this  world.  It  is  neces- 
sary  for  us  to  have  an  understanding 
of  God  Himself  in  the  beginning. 
If  we  Start  right,  it  is  easy  to  go 
right  all  the  time;  but  if  we  Start 
wrong,  we  may  go  wrong,  and  it  be 
a  hard  matter  to  get  right. 

There  are  but  very  few  beings  in 
the  world  who  understand  righdy  the 
character  of  God.  The  great  majority 
of  mankind  do  not  comprehend  any- 
thing,  either  that  which  is  past,  or 
that  which  is  to  come,  as  it  respects 
their  relationship  to  God.  They  do 
not  know,  neither  do  they  understand 
the  nature  of  that  relationship;  and 
consequently,  they  know  but  little 
above  the  brüte  beast,  or  more  than 
to  eat,  drink  and  sleep.  This  is  all 
man  knows  of  God  or  His  existence 
unless  it  is  given  by  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Almighty.  If  a  man  leams 
nothing  more  than  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  and  does  not  comprehend  any 
of  the  designs  of  God,  the  beast 
comprehends  the  same  thing.  It  eats, 
drinks,  sleeps  and  knows  nothing 
more  about  God;  yet  it  knows  as 
much  as  we,  unless  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  by  the  Inspiration  of 
Almighty  God.  If  men  do  not 
comprehend  the  character  of  God, 
they  do  not  comprehend  themselves. 
I  want  to  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
and  so  lift  your  minds  into  a  more 
lofty  sphere  and  a  more  exalted  un- 
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derstanding  than   what   the   human 
mind  generally  aspires  to. 

I  want  to  ask  this  congregation, 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  to 
answer  the  question  in  their  own  heart, 
what  kind  of  a  being  is  God?  Ask 
yourselves;  turn  your  thoughts  into 
your  hearts,  and  say  \i  any  of  you 
have  seen,  heard  or  communed  with 
Hirn.  This  is  a  question  that  may 
occupy  your  attention  for  a  long  time. 
I  again  repeat  the  question — ^what 
kind  of  a  being  is  God?  Does  any 
man  or  woman  know?  Have  any  of 
you  Seen  Hirn,  heard  Him,  or  com- 
muned with  Him !  Here  is  the  question 
that  will,  peradventure,  from  this  time 
lienceforth,  occupy  your  attention. 
The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  **This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.*' 

If  any  man  does  not  know  God, 
and  inquires  what  kind  of  being  He 
is — if  he  will  search  diligently  his 
own  heart — if  the  declarations  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  be  true,  he 
will  realize  that  he  has  not  eternal 
life;  for  there  can  be  eternal  life  on 
no  other  principle. 

My  first  object  is  to  find  out  the 
character  of  the  only  wise  and  true 
God,  and  what  kind  of  being  He  is; 
and  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
man  to  comprehend  God,  and  explain 
■or  convey  the  principles  to  your 
hearts,  so  that  the  Spirit  seals  them 
upon  you,  then  let  every  man  and 
woman  henceforth  sit  in  silence,  put 
their  hands  on  their  mouths,  and 
never  lift  their  hands  or  voices,  or 
say  anything  against  the  man  of  God 
orthe  servants  of  God  again.  But 
if  I  fall  to  do  it,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  renounce  all  further  pretensions  to 
revelations  and  inspirations,  or  to  be 
a  Prophet;  and  I  should  be  like  the 
rest  of  the  world — ^a  false  teacher,  be 
hailed  as  a  fi^iend,  and  no  man  would 
seek  my  life.  But  if  all  religious 
teachers  were  honest  enough  to 
renounce  their  pretensions  to  godli- 
ness  when  their  ignorance  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  made  manifest. 


they  will  all  be  as  badly  off  as  I  am, 
at  any  rate;  and  you  might  just  as 
well  tak^  the  lives  of  other  false 
teachers  as  that  of  mine,  if  I  am 
false.  If  any  man  is  authorized  to 
take  away  my  life  because  he  thinks 
and  says  I  am  a  false  teacher,  then, 
upon  the  same  principle,  we  should 
be  justified  in  taking  away  the  life  of 
every  false  teacher;  and  where  would 
be  the  end  of  blood  and  who  would 
not  be  the  sufferer? 

But  meddle  not  with  any  man  for 
his  religion;  and  all  govemments 
ought  to  permit  every  man  to  enjoy 
his  religion  unmolested.  No  man  is 
authorized  to  take  away  life  in  con- 
sequence  of  difference  of  religion, 
which  all  laws  and  govemments  ought 
to  tolerate  and  protect,  right  or 
wrong.  Every  man  has  a  natural, 
and,  in  our  country,  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  a  false  prophet  as  well  as  a 
true  prophet.  If  I  show,  verily,  that 
I  have  the  truth  of  God,  and  show 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
professing  religious  ministers  are  false 
teachers,  having  no  authority,  while 
they  pretend  to  hold  the  keys  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  was  to 
kill  them  because  they  are  felse 
teachers,  it  would  deluge  the  whole 
world  with  blood. 

I  will  prove  that  the  world  is 
wrong,  by  showing  what  God  is.  I 
am  going  to  enquire  after  God;  for 
I  want  you  all  to  know  Him,  and  to 
be  femiliar  with  Him;  and  if  I  can 
bring  you  to  a  knowledge  of  Him, 
all  persecutions  against  me  ought  to 
cease.  You  will  then  know  that  I 
am  His  servant;  for  I  speak  as  one 
having  authority. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  beginning 
before  the  world  was,  to  show  what 
kind  of  a  being  God  is.  What  sort 
of  a  being  was  God  in  the  beginning? 
Open  your  ears  and  hear,  all  ye  ends 
of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  going  to  prove 
it '  to  you  by  the  Bible,  and  to  teil 
you  the  designs  of  God  in  relation  to 
the  human  race,and  why  He  interferes 
with  the  afTairs  of  man. 

God  Himself  was  once  as  we  are 
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now,  and  is  an  exalted  Man,  and  sits 
enthroned  in  yonder  heavens.  That 
is  the  great  secret.  If  the  vail  was 
rent  today,  and  the  Great  God  who 
holds  this  World  in  its  orbit,  and  who 
upholds  all  worlds  and  all  things  by 
His  power,  was  to  niake  Himself 
visible — I  say,  if  you  were  to  see 
Hirn  today,  you  would  see  Hirn  like 
a  man  in  form,  like  yourselves  in  all 
the  person,  image,  and  very  form  as 
a  man ;  for  Adam  was  created  in  the 
very  fashion,  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  and  received  instruction  from, 
and  walked,  talked  and  conversed 
with  Him,  as  one  man  talks  and 
communes  with  another. 

In  Order  to  understand  the  subject 
of  the  dead,  for  the  consolation  of 
those  who  mourn  for  the  loss  of  their 
friends,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
understand  the  character  and  being 
of  God,  and  how  He  came  to  be  so; 
for  I  am  going  to  teil  you  how  God 
came  to  be  God.  We  have  imagined 
and  supposed  that  God  was  God 
from  all  eternity.  I  will  refute  that 
idea,  and  will  take  away  and  do  away 
the  vail,  so  that  you  may  see. 

These  are  incomprehensible  ideas 
to  some;  but  they  are  simple.  It  is 
the  first  principle  of  the  Gospel  to 
know  for  a  certainty  the  character  of 
God,  and  to  know  that  we  may  con- 
verse  with  Him  as  one  man  converses 
with  another,  and  that  He  was  once 
a  man  like  us;  yea,  that  God  Himself 
the  Father  of  us  all,  dwelt  on  an 
earth,  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self did,  and  I  will  show  it  from  the 
Bible.  I  wish  I  was  in  a  suitable 
place  to  teil  it,  and  that  I  had  the 
trump  of  an  archangel,  so  that  I  could 
teil  the  Story  in  such  a  manner  that  per- 
secution  would  cease  forever.  What 
did  Jesus  say?  (Mark  it.  Eider  Rig- 
don.)  The  Scriptures  inform  us 
that  Jesus  said,  '*As  the  Father  hath 
power  in  Himself,  even  so  hath  the 
Son  power" — to  do  what?  Why, 
what  the  Father  did.  The  answer  is 
obvious — in  a  manner  to  lay  down 
His  body  and  take  it  up  again. 
Jesus,  what  are  you   going   to   do? 


To  lay  down  my  life  as  my  Father 
did,  and  take  it  up  again.  Do  you 
believe  it?  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
you  do  not  believe  the  Bible.  The 
Scriptures  say  it,  and  I  defy  all  the 
leaming  and  wisdom  and  all  the  com- 
bined  powers  of  earth  and  hell 
together  to  refute  it. 

Here,  then,  is  eternal  life — ^to  know 
the  only  wise  and  true  God ;  and  you 
have  got  to  leam  how  to  be  Gods 
yourselves,  and  to  be  kings  and 
priests  to  God,  the  same  as  all  Gods 
have  done  before  you,  namely.  by 
going  from  one  small  degree  to 
another,  and  from  a  small  capacity  to 
a  great  one;  from  grace  to  grace, 
from  exaltation  to  exaltation,  until 
you  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  are  able  to  dwell  in  ever- 
lasting  bumings,  and  to  sit  in  glory, 
as  do  those  who  sit  enthroned  in 
everlasting  power.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  that  God,  in  the  last  days, 
while  certain  individuals  are  proclaim- 
ing  His  name,  is  not  trifling  with  you 
or  me. 

These  are  the  first  principles  of 
consolation.  How  consoling  to  the 
mourners  when  they  are  odled  to 
part  with  a  husband,  wife,  ßither, 
mother,  child,  or  dear  relative,  to 
know  that,  although  the  earthly 
tabernacle  is  laid  down  and  dissolved, 
they  shall  rise  again,  to  dwell  in 
everlasting  bumings  in  immortal 
glory,  not  to  sorrow,  suffer  or  die 
any  more;  but  they  shall  be  heirs  of 
God,  and  Joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ.  What  is  it?  To  inherit  the 
same  power,  the  same  glory,  and  the 
same  exaltation,  until  you  arrive  at 
the  Station  of  a  God,  and  ascend  the 
throne  of  eternal  power,  the  same  as 
those  who  have  gone  before.  What 
did  Jesus  do?  Why  I  do  the  things  I 
saw  my  Father  do  when  worlds  came 
rolling  into  existence.  My  Father 
worked  out  His  kingdom  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  I  must  do  the 
same;  and  when  I  get  my  kingdom, 
I  shall  present  it  to  my  Father,  so 
that  He  may  obtain  kingdom  upon 
kingdom,  and   it  will  exalt  Him  in 
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glory.  He  will  then  take  a  higher 
exaltation,  and  I  will  take  His  pkice, 
and  thereby  become  exalted  myself. 
So  that  Jesus  treads  in  the  tracks  of 
His  Father,  and  inherits  what  God 
did  before;  and  God  is  thus  glorified 
and  exalted  in  the  salvation  and  ex- 
altation of  all  His  children.  It  is  piain 
beyond  disputation,  and  you  thus 
leam  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  about  which  so  much 
hath  been  said. 

When  you  climb  up  a  ladder,  you 
must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend 
Step  by  Step,  until  you  arrive  at  the 
top;  and  so  it  is  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel — you  must  begin  with 
the  first,  and  go  on  until  you  learn 
all  the  principles  of  exaltation.  But 
it  will  be  a  great  while  after  you  have 
passed  through  the  vail  before  you 
will  have  leamed  them.  It  is  not  all 
to  be  comprehended  in  this  world;  it 
will  be  a  great  work  to  leam  our 
salvation  and  exaltation,  even  beyond 
the  grave.  I  suppose  I  am  not 
allowed  to  go  into  an  investigation  of 
anything  that  is  not  contained  in 
the  Bible.  \i  I  did,  I  think  there 
are  so  many  over-wise  men  here, 
that  they  would  cry  "treason,"  and 
put  me  to  death.  So  I  will  go  to 
the  old  Bible  and  turn  commentator 
today. 

I  shall  comment  on  the  very  first 
Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible;  I  will 
make  a  comment  on  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  history  of  creation  in 
the  Bible — Berosheit — I  want  to 
analyze  the  word.  Baith — in,  by, 
through,  and  everything  eise.  Rosh 
— ^the  head.  Sheit — grammatical 
termination.  When  the  inspired  man 
wrote  it,  he  did  not  put  the  baith 
there.  An  old  Jew  without  any 
authority  added  the  word;  he  thought 
it  too  bad  to  begin  to  talk  about  the 
head!  It  read  first,  *  *The  head  one 
of  the  Gods  brought  forth  the  Gods. '  * 
That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  Baurau  signihes  to  bring 
forth.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  you 
do  not  believe  the  leamed  man  of 
God.     Leamed  men  can  teach  you 


no  more  than  what  I  have  told  you. 
Thus  the  head  God  brought  forth  the 
Gods  in  the  grand  Council. 

I  will  transpose  and  simplify  it  i» 
the  English  language.  0,ye  lawyers, 
ye  doctors,  and  ye  priests,  who  have 
persecuted  me,  I  want  to  let  you 
know  that  the  Holy  Ghost  knows 
something  as  well  as  you  do!  The 
head  God  called  together  the  Gods 
and  sat  in  grand  Council  to  bringe 
forth  the  world.  The  grand  coun- 
selors  sat  at  the  head  in  yonder 
heavens  and  contemplated  the  crea- 
tion of  the  worlds  which  were  created 
at  that  time.  When  I  say  doctors 
and  lawyers,  I  mean  the  doctors  and 
lawyers  of .  the  Scriptures.  I  have 
done  so  hitherto  without  explanation,. 
to  let  the  lawyers  flutter  and  every- 
body  laugh  at  them.  Some  leamed 
doctor  might  take  a  notion  to  say 
the  Scriptures  say  thus  and  so;  and 
we  must  believe  the  Scriptures;  they 
are  not  to  be  altered.  But  I  am 
going  to  show  you  an  error  in  them. 

I  have  an  old  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Latin,  Hebrew, 
German  and  Greek  languages.  t 
have  been  reading  the  German,  and 
find  it  to  be  the  most  correct  transla- 
tion,  and  to  correspond  nearest  to  the 
revelations  which  God  has  given  ta 
me  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  It 
teils  about  Jachoboy,  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  It  means  Jacob.  In  the 
English  New  Testament  it  is  trans- 
lated  James.  Now,  if  Jacob  had  the 
keys,  you  might  talk  about  James 
through  all  etemity,  and  never  get 
the  keys.  In  the  twenty-first  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  my  old 
German  edition  gives  the  word  Jacob 
instead  of  James. 

The  doctors  (I  mean  doctors  of  law, 
not  of  physic,)  say,  *'If  you  preach 
anything  not  according  to  the  Bible, 
we  will  cry  treason.*'  How  can  we 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell,  except 
God  be  with  us  and  reveal  to  us? 
Men  bind  us  with  chains.  The 
Latin  says  Jachabod,  which  means 
Jacob;  the  Hebrew  says  Jacob,  the 
Greek    says    Jacob,   and    the   Ger- 
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man  says  Jacob;  here  we  have  the 
testimony  of  four  against  one.  I 
thank  God  I  have  got  this  old  book; 
but  I  thank  Him  more  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  got  the  old- 
est  book  in  the  world;  but  I  have  got 
the  oldest  book  in  my  heart,  even  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  all 
the  four  Testaments.  Come  here,  ye 
leamed  men,  and  read,  if  you  can.  I 
should  not  have  introduced  this  testi- 
mony, were  it  not  to  back  up  the 
word  rosh — the  head,  the  Father  of  the 
Gods.  I  should  not  have  brought  it 
up,  only  to  show  that  I  am  right. 

In  the  beginning,  the  head  of  the 
Gods  called  a  Council  of  the  Gods; 
and  they  came  together  and  con- 
cocted  a  plan  to  create  the  world  and 
people  it.  When  we  begin  to  learn 
in  this  way,  we  begin  to  learn  the 
only  true  God,  and  what  kind  of  a 
being  we  have  got  to  worship. 
Having  a  knowledge  of  God,  we 
begin  to  know  how  to  approach  Him, 
and  how  to  ask  so  as  to  receive 
an  answer. 

When  we  understand  the  character 
of  God,  and  know  how  to  come  to 
Him,  He  begins  to  unfold  the  heavens 
to  US,  and  to  teil  us  all  about  it. 
When  we  are  ready  to  come  to  Him, 
He  is  ready  to  come  to  us. 

Now,  I  ask  all  who  hear  me,  why 
the  leamed  men  who  are  preaching 
salvation,  say  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing? 
The  reason  is,  that  they  are  un- 
leamed  in  the  things  of  God;  and 
have  not  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
they  account  it  blasphemy  in  any  one 
tp  contradict  theiridea  If  you  teil 
them  that  God  made  the  world  out 
of  something,  they  will  call  you  ä 
fool.  But  I  am  learned,  and  know 
more  than  all  the  world  put  together. 
The  Holy  Ghost  does  anyhow,  and 
He  is  within  me,  and  comprehends 
more  than  all  the  world:  and  I  will 
associate  myself  with  Him. 

You  ask  the  learned  doctors  why 
they  say  the  world  was  made  out  ot 
nothing,  and  they  will  answer,  '  *Don*t 
the  Bible  say  He  created  the  world?*  * 


And  they  infer,  from  the  word  create^ 
that  it  must  have  been  made  out  ot 
nothing.  Now,  the  word  creaU 
came  from  the  word  baurau,  which 
does  not  mean  to  create  outofnothing\ 
it  means  to  organize,  the  same  as  a 
man  would  organize  materials  and 
build  a  ship.  Hence  we  infer  that 
God  had  materials  to  organize  the 
world  out  of  chaos — chaotic  matter, 
which  is  Clement,  and  in  which  dwells 
all  the  glory.  Element  had  an 
existence  from*  the  time  He  had. 
The  pure  principles  of  dement  are 
principles  which  can  never  be 
destroyed;  they  may  be  organized 
and  reorganized,  but  not  destroyed. 
They  had  no  beginning,  and  can 
haveno  end. 

I  have  another  subject  to  dweU 
upon,  which  is  calculated  to  exak 
man;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  much  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
therefore  just  touch  upon  it,  for  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  say  all.  It  is 
associated  with  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  namely,  the 
soul — the  mind  of  man — the  immortal 
spirit.  Where  did  it  come  from? 
All  leamed  men  and  doctors  of 
divinity  say  that  God  created  it  in 
the  beginning;  but  it  is  not  so:  the 
very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  e^tima- 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine; 
I  know  better.  Hear  it,  all  ye  ends 
of  the  world;  for  God  has  told  me  so; 
and  if  you  don' t  believe  me,  it  will  not 
make  the  truth  without  effect.  I  will 
make  a  man  appear  a  fool  before  I 
get  through,  if  he  does  not  believe  it 
I  am  going  to  teil  of  things  more 
noble. 

We  say  that  God  Himself  is  a  seif- 
existent being.  Who  told  you  so? 
It  is  correct  enough;  but  how  did  it 
get  into  your  heads?  Who  told  you 
that  man  did  not  exist  in  likt  manner 
upon  the  same  principles?  Man  does 
exist  upon  the  same  principles.  God 
made  a  tabemacle  and  put  a  spirit 
into  it,  and  it  became  a  living  soul. 
[Refers  to  the  old  BiWe.  ]  How  does 
it  read  in  the  Hebrew?  It  does  not 
say  in  the  Hebrew  that  God  created 
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Che  spirit  of  man.  It  says,  **God 
made  man  out  of  the  earth,  and  put 
into  him  Adam's  spirit,  and  so  be- 
came  a  living  body .  * ' 

The  mind  or  the  intelligence  which 
man  possesses  is  coequal  with  God 
Himself.  I  know  that  my  testimony 
is  true;  hence,  when  I  talk  to  these 
moumers,  what  have  they  lost?  Their 
relatives  and  friends  are  only  sep- 
arated  from  their  bodies  for  a  short 
season;  their  spirits  which  exbted 
with  God  have  left  the  tabernacle  of 
clay  only  for  a  little  moment,  as  it 
were;  and  they  now  exist  in  a  place 
where  they  converse  together  the 
same  as  we  do  on  the  earth. 

I  am  dwelling  on  the  immortality 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  Is  it  logical  to 
say  that  the  intelligence  of  spirits  is 
immortal,  and  yet  that  it  had  a  begin- 
ning?  The  intelligence  of  spirits  had 
no  beginning,  neither  will  it  have  an 
end.  That  is  good  logic.  That 
which  has  a  beginning  may  have  an 
end.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
there  were  not  spirits;  for  they  are 
coequal  with  our  Father  in  heaven. 
I  want  to  reason  more  on  the  spirit 
of  man;  for  I  am  dwelling  on  the 
body  and  spirit  of  man — on  the 
subject  of  the  dead.  I  take  my  ring 
from  my  finger  and  liken  it  unto  the 
mind  of  man — the  immortal  part, 
because  it  has  no  beginning.  Suppose 
you  cut  it  in  two;  then  it  has  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end;  but  join  it  again, 
and  it  continues  one  eternal  round. 
So  with  the  spirit  of  man.  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  if  it  had  a  beginning  it 
will  have  an  end.  All  the  fools  and 
leamed  and  wise  men  from  the  begin- 
ning of  creation,  who  say  that  the 
spirit  of  man  had  a  beginning,  prove 
that  it  must  have  an  end ;  and  if  that 
doctrine  is  true,  then  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation  would  be  true.  But  if  I 
am  right,  I  might  with  boldness 
proclaim  from  the  housetops  that  God 
never  had  the  power  to  create  the 
spirit  of  man  at  all.  God  Himself 
could  not  create  Himself 

Intelligence  is  eternal   and   exists 
upon  a  self-existent  principle.     It  is  a 
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spirit  from  age  to  age,  and  there  is  no 
creation  about  it.  All  the  minds 
and  spirits  that  God  ever  sent  into 
the  World  are  susceptible  of  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  first  principles  of  nian  are  self- 
existent  with  God.  God  Himself, 
finding  He  was  in  the  midst  of  spirits 
and  glory,  because  He  was  more 
intelligent,  saw  proper  to  institute 
laws  whereby  the  rest  could  have  a 
privilege  to  advance  like  Himself. 
The  relationship  we  have  with  God 
places  US  in  a  Situation  to  advance  in 
knc/wledge.  He  had  power  to  in- 
stitute laws  to  instruct  the  weaker 
intelligencies,  that  they  may  be 
exalted  with  Himself,  so  that  they 
might  have  one  glory  upon  another, 
and  all  that  knowledge,  power,  glory 
and  intelligence  which  are  requisite  in 
Order  to  save  them  in  the  world  of 
spirits. 

This  is  good  doctrine.  It  tastes 
good.  I  can  taste  the  principles  of 
eternal  life,  and  so  can  you.  They 
are  given  to  me  by  the  revelations  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  I  know  that  when 
I  teil  you  these  words  of  eternal  life 
as  they  are  given  to  me,  you  taste 
them,  and  I  know  that  you  believe 
them.  You  say  honey  is  sweet,  and 
so  do  I.  I  can  also  taste  the  spirit 
of  eternal  life.  I  know  it  is  good; 
and  when  I  teil  you  of  these  äings 
which  were  given  me  by  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  are  bound  to 
receive  them  as  sweet,  and  rejoice 
more  and  more. 

I  want  to  talk  more  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  God.  I  will  open  your 
eyes  in  relation  to  your  dead.  All 
things  whatsoever  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  and  proper  ta 
reveal  to  us,  while  we  are  dwelling  in 
mortality,  in  regard  to  our  mortal 
bodies,  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
abstract  and  independent  of  affinity 
of  this  mortal  tabernacle,  but  are  re- 
vealed to  our  spirits  precisely  as 
though  we  had  no  bodies  at  all ;  and 
those  revelations  which  will  save  our 
spirits  will  save  our  bodies.  God 
reveals   them  to  us   in   view   of   no 
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eternal  dissolution  of  the  body,  or 
tabernacle.  Hence  the  responsibility, 
the  awful  responsibility,  that  rests  upon 
US  in  relation  to  our  dead;  for  all  the 
spirits  whg  have  not  obeyed  the 
Gospel  in  the  flesh  must  either  obey 
it  in  the  spirit  or  be  damned. 
Solemn  thought —  dreadful  thought! 
Is  there  nothing  to  be  done?  No 
preparation — no  salvation  for  our 
fathers  and  friends  who  have  died 
without  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Son  of 
man?  Would  to  God  that  I  had 
forty  days  and  nights  in  which  to  teil 
you  all!  I  would  let  you  know  that 
I  am  not  a  *  'fallen  prophet.  * ' 

What  promises  are  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  salvation 
of  the  dead?  And  what  kinds  of 
characters  are  those  who  can  be  saved, 
although  their  bodies  are  mouldering 
and  decaying  in  the  grave?  when 
His  commandments  teach  us  it  is  in 
view  of  eternity;  for  we  are  looked 
upon  by  God  as  though  we  were  in 
eternity.  God  dwells  in  eternity, 
and  does  not  view  things  as  we  do. 

The  greatest  responsibility  in  this 
World  that  God  has  laid  upon  us  is  to 
seek  after  our  dead.  The  Apostle 
says,  **They  without  us  cannot  be 
made  perfect;"  for  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sealing  power  should  be  in 
our  hands  to  seal  our  children  and  our 
dead  for  the  fuUness  of  the  dispensa- 
tion  of  times — a  dispensation  to  meet 
the  promises  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
for  the  salvation  of  man. 

Now,  I  will  speak  of  them.  I  will 
meet  Paul  half  way.  I  say  to  you, 
Paul  you  cannot  be  perfect  without 
US.  It  is  necessary  that  those  who 
are  gone  before  and  those  who  come 
after  us  should  have  salvation  in  com- 
mon with  us;  and  thus  hath  God 
made  it  obligatory  upon  man.  Hence 
God  Said,  '*I  will  send  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  Coming  of  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord; 
and  He  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts 
ofthe  children  to  their  fathers,    lest 


I  come  and  smite  the  earth  witha 
curse.  * ' 

I  have  a  declaration  to  make  as  to 
the  provisions  which  God  hath  made 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  man — made 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  What  has  Jesus  said?  All 
sins,  and  all  blasphemies,  and  every 
transgression,  except  one,  that  man 
can  be  guilty  of,  may  be  forgiven; 
and  there  is  a  salvation  for  aU  men, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to 
come,  who  have  not  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  there  being  a 
Provision  either  in  this  world  or  the 
world  ol  spirits.  Hence  God  hath 
made  a  provision  that  every  spirit  in 
the  eternal  world  can  be  ferreted  out 
and  saved,  unless  he  has  committed 
that  unpardonable  sin,  which  cannot 
be  remitted  to  him,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  world  of  spirits.  God 
has  wrought  out  a  salvation  for  all 
men,  unless  they  have  committed  a 
certain  sin ;  and  every  man  who  has 
a  friend  in  the  eternal  world  can  save 
him,  unless  he  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin.  And  so  you  see 
how  far  you  can  be  a  savior. 

A  man  cannot  commit  the  unpar- 
donable sin  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  and  there  is  a  way  possible 
for  escape.  Knowledge  saves  a  man; 
and  in  the  world  of  spirits  no  man 
can  be  exalted  but  by  knowledge. 
So  long  as  a  man  will  not  give  heed 
to  the  commandments,  he  must  abide 
without  salvation.  If  a  man  has 
knowledge,  he  can  be  saved;  al- 
though, if  he  has  been  guilty  of 
great  sins,  he  will  be  punished  for 
them.  But  when  he  conäents  to 
obey  the  Gospel,  whether  here  or  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  he  is  saved. 

A  man  is  his  own  tormentor  and 
his  own  condemner.  Hence  the 
saying,  '  'They  .shall  go  into  the  lake 
that  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone." 
The  torment  of  disappointment  in 
the  mind  of  man  is  as  exquisite  as  a 
lake  burning  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
I  say,  so  is  the  torment  of  man. 

I  know  the  scriptures  and  under- 
stand   them.       I    said    no   man  can 
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commit  the  unpardonable  sin  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  nor  in 
this  life,  until  he  receives  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  they  must  do  it  in  this 
World.  Hence  the  salvation  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  wrought  out  for  all  men, 
in  Order  to  triumph  over  the  devil; 
for  if  it  did  not  catch  him  in  one 
place,  it  would  in  another;  for  He 
stood  up  as  a  Savior.  All  will  suf- 
fer until  they  obey  Christ  Himself. 

The  contention  in  heaven  was — 
Jesus  said  there  would  be  certain 
souls  that  would  not  be  saved;  and 
the  devil  said  he  could  save  them  all, 
and  laid  his  plans  before  the  grand 
Council,  who  gave  their  vote  in  favor 
of  Jesus  Christ.  So  the  devil  rose 
up  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  was 
cast  down,  with  all  who  put  up  their 
heads  for  him. 

All  sins  shall  be  forgiven,  except 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  for 
Jesus  will  save  all  except  the  sons  of 
perdition.  What  must  a  man  do  to 
commit  the  unpardonable  sin?  He 
must  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  have 
the  heavens  opened  unto  him,  and 
know  God,  and  then  sin  against  Him. 
After  a  man  has  sinned  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  there  is  no  repentance 
ior  him.  He  has  got  to  say  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  while  he  sees  it; 
he  has  got  to  deny  Jesus  Christ  when 
the  heavens  have  been  opened  unto 
him,  and  to  deny  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion with  his  eyes  open  to  the  truth 
of  it;  and  from  that  time  he  be- 
gins  to  be  an  enemy.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  apostates  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

When  a  man  begins  to  be  an 
enemy  to  this  work,  he  hunts  me,  he 
seeks  to  kill  me,  and  never  ceases  to 
thirst  for  my  blood.  He  gets  the 
spirit  of  the  devil — the  same  spirit 
that  they  had  who  crucified  the 
Lord,  of  Life — the  same  spirit  that 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  You 
cannot  save  such  persons;  you  can- 
not  bring  them  to  repentance;  they 
make  open  war,  like  the  devil,  and 
awful  is  the  consequence. 


I  advise  all  of  you  to  be  careful 
what  you  do,  or  you  may  by  and  by 
find  out  that  you  have  been  deceived. 
Stay  yourselves;  do  not  give  way; 
do  not  make  any  hasty  moves;  you 
may  be  saved.  If  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness  is  in  you,  don't  be  in  haste. 
You  may  say  that  man  is  a  sinner. 
Well,  if  he  repents,  he  shall  be  for- 
given. Be  cautious;  await.  When 
you  find  a  spirit  that  wants  blood- 
shed — murder,  the  same  is  not  of 
God,  but  is  of  the  devil.  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  of  man  the 
mouth  speaketh. 

The  best  men  bring  forth  the  best 
works.  The  man  who  teils  you 
words  of  life  is  the  man  who  can 
save  you.  I  warn  you  against  all 
evil  characters  who  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost;  for  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion  for  them  in  this  world  nor  in 
the  World  to  come. 

I  could  go  back  and  trace  every 
subject  of  interest  conceming  the  rela- 
tionship  of  man  to  God,  if  I  had  time. 
I  can  enter  into  the  mysteries;  I  can 
enter  largely  into  the  eternal  worlds; 
for  Jesus  said,  "In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions:  if  it  were 
not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.*' — John, 
xiv;  2.  Paul  says,  **There  is  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory 
of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  Stars;  for  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory.  So  also  is 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead." — i 
Cor.,  XV :  41.  What  have  we  to 
console  us  in  relation  to  the  dead? 
We  have  reason  to  have  the  greatest 
hope  and  consolations  for  our  dead 
of  any  people  on  the  earth;  for 
we  have  seen  them  walk  worthily 
in  our  midst,  and  seen  them  sink 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  Jesus;  and 
those  who  have  died  in  the  faith 
are  now  in  the  celestial  kingdom  of 
God.  And  hence  is  the  glory  of  the 
sun. 

You  mourners  have  occasion  to 
rejoice  (speaking  of  the  death  of 
Eider  King  Follett),for  yourhusband 
and  father  is  gone  to  wait  until  the 
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resurrection  of  the  dead — until  the 
perfection  of  the  remainder;  for  at 
the  resurrection  your  friend  will  rise 
in  perfect  felicity  and  go  to  celestial 
glory,  while  many  must  wait  myriads 
of  years  before  they  can  receive  the 
like  blessings;  and  your  expectations 
and  hopes  are  far  above  what  man 
can  perceive;  for  why  has  God  re- 
vealed  it  to  us? 

I  am  authorized  to  say,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
you  have  no  occasion  to  fear;  for  he 
is  gone  to  the  home  of  the  just. 
Don*t  moum;  don*t  weep.  I  know 
it  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  is  within  me;  and  you 
may  wait  for  your  friends  to  come 
forth  to  meet  you  in  the  morn  of 
the  celestial  world. 

Rejoice,  O  Israel!  Your  friends 
who  have  been  murdered  for  the 
truth's  sake  in  the  persecution  shall 
triumph  gloriously  in  the  celestial 
World,  while  their  murderers  shall 
welter  for  ages  in  torment,  even  until 
they  shall  have  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing.  I  say  this  for  the  benefit 
of  strangers. 

I  have  a  fether,  brothers,  children 
and  friends  who  have  gone  to  a  world 
of  spirits.  They  are  only  absent  for 
a  moment.  They  are  in  the  spirit, 
and  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the 
trumpet  shall  sound.  When  we 
depart,  we  shall  hail  our  mothers, 
fathers,  friends,  and  all  whom  we 
love,  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 
There  will  be  no  fear  of  mobs,  perse- 
cutions,  or  malicious  lawsuits  and 
arrests;  but  it  will  be  an  eternity  of 
felicity. 

A  question  may  be  asked :  *  *  Will 
mothers  have  their  children  in 
eternity?*'  Yes!  Mothers,  you  shall 
have  your  children,  for  they  shall 
have  eternal  life;  for  their  debt  is  paid, 
their  is  no  damnation  awaits  them, 
for  they  are  in  the  spirit.  As  the 
child  dies,  so  shall  it  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  be  forever  living  in  the 
learning  of  God ;  it  shall  be  the  child 
the  same  as  it  was  before  it  died  out 


of  your  arms.  Children  dwell  in  and 
exercise  power  in  the  same  form  as 
they  lay  them  down. 

I  ^ill  leave  this  subject  h^re,  and 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  The  baptism  of  water, 
without  the  baptism  of  fire  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  attendingit,  isof  nouse; 
they  are  necessarily  and  inseparably 
connected.  An  individual  must  be 
born  of  water  and  the  spirit  in  order 
to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
the  German,  the  text  bears  me  out 
the  same  as  the  revelations  which  I 
have  given  and  taught  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  on  that  subject.  I 
have  the  testimony  to  put  in  their 
teeth.  My  testimony  has  been  true 
all  the  time.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
declaration  of  John  the  Baptist. 
[Reads  from  the  German.]  John 
says,  '*I  baptize  you  with  water;  but 
when  Jesus  comes,  who  has  the 
power  (or  keys),  He  shall  administer 
the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. '  *  Great  God !  where  is  now 
all  the  sectarian  world?  And  if  this 
testimony  is  true,  they  are  all  damned 
as  clearly  as  anathema  can  do  it. 
I  know  the  text  is  true,  I  call  upon 
all  you  Germans  who  know  that  it  is 
true,  to  say  Aye.  [Loud  shouts  of 
*'Aye.''] 

Alexander  Campbell,  how  are  you 
going  to  save  people  with  water  alone? 
For  John  said  his  baptism  was  good 
for  nothing  without  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ.  *  'Therefore,  not  leaving 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection, 
not  laying  again  the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of 
faith  toward  God,  of  the  doctrine  of 
baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  of  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
of  eternal  judgment.  And  this  will 
we  do,  if  God  permit." — Heb.,  vi:  i 

-3- 

There  is  one  God,  one  Father, 
one  Jesus,  one  hope  of  our  calling, 
one  baptism.  All  these  three  baptisms 
only  makes  one.  Many  taJk  of 
baptism  not  being  essential  to  salva- 
tion;  but  this  kind  of  teaching  would 
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lay  the  foundation  of  their  damna- 
tion.  I  have  the  truth,  and  am  at 
the  defiance  of  the  world  to  con- 
tradict  me,  if  they  can. 

I  have  now  preached  a  little  Latin, 
a  littie  Hebrew,  Greek  and  German 
and  I  have  fiilfilled  all.  I  am  not  so 
big  a  fool  as  many  have  taken  me  to 
be.  The  Germans  know  that  I  read 
the  German  correctly. 

Hear  it  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth ; 
all  ye  priests,  all  ye  sinners,  and  all 
men:  Repent!  repent!  Obey  the 
Gospel.  Tum  to  God;  for  your 
religion  won't  save  you,  and  you  will 
be  damned.  I  do  not  say  how  long. 
There  have  been  remarks  made  con- 
ceming  all  men  being  redeemed  from 
hell;  but  I  say  that  those  who  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
forgiven  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come:  they  shall  die  the  second 
death.  Those  who  commit  the  un- 
pardonable  sin  are  doomed  to  Gnolom 
— to  dsveil  in  hell,  worlds  without 
end.  As  they  concoct  scenes  of 
bloodshed  in  this  world,  so  they  shall 
rise  to  that  resurrection  which  is  as  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimslone.  Some 
shall  rise  to  the  everlasting  burning 
of  God;  for  God  dwells  in  everlasting 
bumings;  and  some  shall  rise  to  the 
damnation   of  their  own   filthiness, 


which  is  as  exquisite  a  torment  as  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

I  have  intended  my  remarks  for 
all,  both  rieh  and  poor,  bond  and 
free,  great  and  small.  I  have  no 
enmity  against  any  man.  I  love  you 
all;  but  I  hate  some  of  your  deeds. 
I  am  your  best  friend;  and  if  persons 
miss  their  mark,  it  is  their  own  foult. 
If  I  reprove  a  man,  and  he  hates  me, 
he  is  a  fool;  for  I  love  all  men, 
especially  these  my  brethren  and 
sisters. 

I  rejoice  in  hearing  the  testimony 
of  my  aged  friends.  You  don't 
know  me;  you  never  knew  my  heart. 
No  man  knows  my  history.  I  can- 
not teil  it;  I  shall  never  undertake  it. 
I  don't  blame  anyone  for  not  believ- 
ing  my  history.  If  I  had  not  expe- 
rienced  what  I  have,  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  myself.  I  never  did 
härm  any  man  since  I  was  born  into 
the  world.  My  voice  is  always  for 
peace. 

I  cannot  lie  down  until  all  my 
work  is  finished.  I  never  think 
any  evil,  nor  do  anything  to  the 
härm  of  my  fellow-man.  When  I 
am  called  by  the  trump  of  the  arch- 
angel  and  weighed  in  the  balance, 
you  will  all  know  me  then.  I  add 
no  more.    God  bless  you  all.   Amen. 


RECLAIMED. 


**She*s  'most  gone,  doctor,  aint 
she?*' 

The  Speaker — an  elderly  woman — 
was  Standing  by  the  bedside  of  a 
woman  who  was  almost  insensible, 
and  was  breathing  very  faintly. 

'*She  can't  live  many  minutes,*' 
Said  the  doctor,  looking  at  his  watch. 
**It  is  needless  for  me  to  remain 
longer,  and  I  must  visit  other  pa- 
tients.  I  hope  you  will  stay  with 
her,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  while  she  lives. 
You  will  not  be  detained  long.*' 

**Reckon  I  will.  That  drunken 
beast  of  a  husband  of  hers  hasn't 
come  in   yet.       Not  that  he's  any 


good  when  he's  here — and  goodness 
knows  what  these  poor  children 
would  do  by  themselves." 

Her  coarse,  homely  ßice  softened 
in  pity  for  the  three  little  children — 
the  eldest  not  more  than  seven — who 
were  huddled  together  in  a  corner. 
The  eldest,  a  girl,  had  a  dim  com- 
prehension  of  what  death  meant,  but 
the  others  were  simply  frightened. 
The  youngest,  a  pretty  boy  of  three 
years,  was  crying: 

**I  want  my  muzzer  !  Lemme  go 
to  my  muzzer!"  and  through  her 
choking  sobs,  his  sister  was  trying  to 
soothe  him. 
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The  house  was  little  better  than  a 
cabin,  and  the  room  in  which  the 
woman  lay  was  poorly  furnished, 
though  such  pieces  of  furniture  as 
were  in  it  showed  that  the  Greys 
had  not  always  been  in  poverty. 

There  were  curtains  at  the  Win- 
dows, patched,  to  be  sure,  but  of 
good  quality.  There  was  a  tidy  on 
the  broken  rocking-chair,  and  some 
Strips  of  a  handsome  carpet  lay  by 
the  bed.  There  were  some  faded 
flowers  in  a  broken  vase,  and  a 
wreath  of  autumn  leaves  hung  over 
the  mantel  —  pathetic  touches  of 
adornment  which  told  that  Mary 
Grey  had  struggled  hard  to  bring 
some  beauty  and  grace  into  her 
wretched  life. 

She  wonld  struggle  no  more.  The 
emaciated  hands  had  done  their  last 
work.  The  hoUow,  sunken  eyes  had 
shed  their  last  tears. 

'*Well,  death's  a  good  thing  to 
some  poor  critters/*  Mrs.  Hoffman 
muttered,  looking  at  the  quiet  fece. 
*  'There  aint  no  more  heart-break  for 
her — only  I  jest  wish  it  was  him  a- 
lyin*  there  instead  of  her — poor 
lamb!  The  dispisable,  cruel  murder- 
er!  Yes,  1  jest  calls  him  by  his  right 
name,  for  he— — ' ' 

She  stopped,  for  the  sick  woman 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes. 

**Where's  John?'*  she  whispered, 
feebly. 

**I  hear  him  a  comin',"  the  wo- 
man answered,  frowning  viciously  at 
the  door. 

It  opened,  and  John  Grey  slouched 
in,  with  a  flushed  face  and  unsteady 
Step.  There  was  an  unmistakable 
whisky  bloat  in  his  well-cut  features, 
and  a  whisky  film  covered  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  his  clear 
blue  eyes. 

Those  who  knew  John  Grey  four 
years  before  could  have  told  you 
that  he  was  then  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  county,  and  the  most  in- 
telligent mechanic.  They,  and  no 
one  eise,  could  have  explained  how 
and  when  the  madness  of  drink  mas- 
tered  him. 


Those  Steps  down  the  fiery  ladder 
are  usually  alike  in  all.  There  is  a 
dallying  with  temptation,  a  reliance 
in  one's  own  strength,  and  the  first 
Step  is  taken,  and  then  roundsofthe 
ladder  are  burned  behind  the  de- 
scending  man. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  retura 
of  the  drunkard  to  his  first  position 
is  so  difficult.  Each  foothold  has 
been  consumed  in  tum,  and  nothing 
but  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  can 
weave  a  cord  strong  enough  to  lift 
him  from  the  fiery  gulf. 

John  Grey  drew  near  the  bed.  For 
three  years  the  poor  woman  lying 
there  had  seen  him  every  day  intoxi- 
cated,  more  or  less.  For  three  years 
her  heart  had  throbbed  with  agony 
at  his  disgrace  and  the  impossibility 
of  reclaiming  him.  But  now  she 
was  too  near  the  peace  of  eternity 
for  an  active  feeling  of  pain. 

'*John,**  she  said,  trying  to  lift 
her  band  to  him. 

It  was  the  feeblest  whisper,  but  he 
obeyed  and  bent  over  her. 

Although  a  drunkard  he  had 
never  been*  a  brutal  husband  or 
father.  He  had  broken  her  heart, 
but  had  never  Struck,  or  even  cursed 
her. 

Of  course,  the  blow  and  the  oath 
would  have  come  in  time,  but  so  far 
the  old  love  for  his  wife  was  in  his 
heart,  though  the  liquor  madness 
was  stronger. 

"Tm  almost  gone,  John."  Her 
wide,  solemn  eyes  looked  into  his 
without  emotion. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  for 
he  could  not  bear  that  look. 

**Take  care  of  little  Frank,  John. 
The  girls  will  get  on.  Somebody 
will  help  them.  But  don't  let  my 
baby  grow  up  a'  * 

"Drunkard!  A  miserable  drunk- 
ard, like  his  wretched  father!"  he 
interrupted,  passionately,  falling  on 
his  knees.  '*Why  don't  you  curse 
me,  Mary?  Am  I  fit  to  bring  up  any 
child?  Don't  leave  me,  Mary!  for 
the  children's  sake,  don't  leave  me!" 

"Little     Frank,"    whispered    the 
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feiling  voice,  *'my  innocent  baby! 
John,*' — rousmg  herseif  suddenly  to 
a  last  effort — **I  will  require  his  soul 
at  your  hands!  See  to  it  John,  see 
toitr» 

**I  will,  I  will!"  he  med.  *'Have 
you  not  a  word  for  me,  Mary?  Are 
you  going  to  leave  me  without  even 
a  look,  when  your  love  has  borne 
with  me  so  long?*  * 

•*Little  Frank,'*  feltered  the  pale 
Ups,  and  then  the  seal  of  unbroken 
silence  was  placed  on  them  forever. 

**I  teil  you  he  went  on  awful," 
Mrs.  Hoffman  said  the  next  day  to 
some  of  her  cronies.  **He  beat  his 
head  on  the  floor,  and  kept  hollerin' , 
*Not  a  word  or  look  for  me;  only  the 
child  she  thought  of  Oh,  why  can't 
Idietoo?"* 

*'And  I  says  *Amen'  to  that," 
went  on  the  woman.  *  *Sich  folks  as 
John  Grey  p'ison  the  earth,  and  the 
■  sooner  it*s  rid  of  him,  the  better. 
Why,  I  axed  him,  neighbor-like,  to 
let  me  keep  little  Frank  für  a  day  or 
two,  tili  he  got  used  to  bein*  without 
his  mother;  and  he  tumed  upon  me 
like  a  ragin'  ba'  r  and  cried  out — 

**  *You  heard  her  teil  me  to  keep 
him,  and  *tend  to  him,  and  he's 
never  goin'  to  leave  me,  never!' 

*'Then  he  snatches  the  child  up 
and  runs  to  the  shed  with  him,  as  if 
I  was  goin'  to  steal  him. 

**Funeral's  lor  fouro'clock.  Come 
up  and  see  her,  Miss  Neal.  I  never 
knowed  Mary  was  sich  a  purty 
woman  tili  yestemight,  lyin'  there  so 
peaceful  after  her  death. ' ' 

The  old  beauty  had  indeed  come 
back  to  the  dead  face.  John  Grey, 
gazing  at  it,  feit  like  shrieking  in  his 
remorse.  He  rushed  awayfrom  it 
to  take  a  drink.  Then  another  and 
another  followed. 

When  the  funeral  procession 
Started,  he  was  there,  in  his  place, 
carrying  little  Frank,  but  everyone 
who  looked  at  him  knew  that  by 
night  he  woiild  be  in  his  usual  sottish 
condition. 

* 'Better  let  me  take  Frank  home 
with  me  tonight,    Mr.    Grey,"   siid 


a  kind  neighbor,  whose  motherly 
heart  was  aching  at  the  sight  of 
the  pure  little  face  pressed  against 
the  bloated,  flushed  cheek  of  the 
father. 

*'No,*' heansweredharshly.  '*rve 
got  to  be  father  and  mother  too,  to 
him,  and  the  sooner  he  gets  used  to 
me  the  better. ' ' 

Half  drunk  as  John  Grey  was,  the 
sight  of  the  desolate  house  to  which 
he  retumed  with  his  children  almost 
sobered  him.  He  took  a  seat  and 
stared  vacantly  around. 

There  was  her  little  shabby  work- 
box,  with  a  rüffle  for  Nelly  half  fin- 
ished.  There  was  her  old  Bible, 
which  his  drunken  eyes  had  watched 
her  bending  over  so  many  times  when 
the  children  were  abed  and  asleep. 

He  suddenly  saw  before  him  the 
pleasant  happy  home  from  which  he 
married  her,  and  the  cosy  nest  to 
which  she  came  as  a  bride.  And  to 
this  he  had  brought  her — to  these 
sordid  shifts  of  poverty,  and  a  death- 
bed  at  last. 

The  conscience  of  the  man,  not 
quite  drowned  in  liquor,  stung  him 
aJmost  to  frenzy.  This  would  not 
do.  As  soon  as  the  children  were  in 
bed,  he  would  go  out  and  drown  his 
sorrows. 

He  did  not  think  of  reforming  his 
habits  itnmediately.  In  time,  for 
little  Frank' s  sake,  he  would  give  up 
liquor;  but  just  now  he  needed  it,  he 
thought,  to  keep  him  from  going 
mad. 

The  two  eldest  children  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  bed,sobbingaloud. 
Little  Frank  was  leaning  against  his 
father' s  .knee,  looking  up  with 
troubled  eyes.  What  were  Nelly 
and  Jane  crying  about,  he  thought, 
and  where  was  **muzzer,"  that  she 
didn't  undress  and  wash  him  as 
usual? 

There  was  no  connection  in  little 
Frank' s  mind  between  thecoffin  that 
went  out  of  the  house  that  afternoon 
and  his  mother.  He  had  always 
been  fond  of  his  father,  and  glad  to 
be  with  him,  but  his  mother' s  special 
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hour  was  here,  and  no  one  trat  her 
had  ever  prepared  him  for  bed. 

His  father  saw  the  little  mouth 
quiver,  and  knew  that  a  burst  of 
tears  was  at  band. 

*'Come,  sonny/'  he  said,  **let  pa 
undress  and  put  you  to  bed  tonight. 
It*s  high  time  for  litde  chaps  like 
you  to  be  asleep/' 

Nelly  sprang  up  instandy. 

**ril  do  it,  pa/'  she  said.  *a 
guess  Frank  will  let  me  undress 
him.*' 

But  Frank  would  not  let  her,  even 
if  her  father  had  been  willing.  Hold- 
ing the  child  jealously  to  him,  John 
Grey  waved  her  off. 

**rildo  everything  for  him,**  he 
said.  **I  promised  your  mother, 
and  rU  keep  my  word.'* 

Though  he  knew  he  was  about  to 
indulge  that  very  night  in  the  sin 
that  had  wrecked  his  wife*s  life,  and 
driven  her  to  the  grave,  yet  he  feit  a 
kind  of  childish  satis&ction  in  caring 
for  the  child*  s  littie  wants  himself 
He  thought,  surely,  that  was  begin- 
ning  to  keep  his  promise  to  the 
mother. 

He  was  clumsy  in  untying  strings 
and  unfastening  Buttons.  As  he  did 
it,  he  remembered  his  wife*s  looks, 
and  the  caresses  she  used  to  lavish 
on  her  **baby,'*  as  she  called  him. 
No  one  had  kissed  him  since  she 
died,  and  with  Streaming  eyes,  the 
man  pressed  his  hot  lips  to  the  fresh, 
sweet  mouth. 

A  sudden  realization  of  his  own 
degradation  came  to  him  as  he  did 
this.  Frank  had  slipped  from  his 
lap,  and  was  prompted,  as  usual,  in 
his  evening  prayer.  He  clasped  his 
hands  reverently,  and  looked  into 
his  father*  s  face,waiting  for  him  to 
begin. 

The  man  had  long  forgotten  every 
prayer  he  had  ever  known.  His 
brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

*'Now  I  lay  me.**  lisped  the  child, 
seeing  that  he  was  expected  to  begin. 

As  if  by  a  divine  touch,  the  whole- 
some  Springs  in  the  man*s  nature 
rose  above   the  filth  and  drift  that 


had  choked  them  so  long,  and  flood- 
ed  his  soul. 

**Not  that  prayer,  my  dear,**  he 
cried,  in  a  broken  voice;  "no,  not 
that  prayer.  Say  *God  be  merciful 
to  a  poor  sinner,  and  strengthen  and 
help  him!  Amen!*  ** 

Ä  Strange  prayer  for  baby  lips  to 
utter,  but  they  lisped  it  forth,  and  in 
it  was  found  the  salvation  of  a  half- 
ruined  life. 

No  more  drinking  for  John  Grey. 
The  tuming-point  came  to  him  that 
night,  and  he  chose  the  better  way. 

'*I  thought  it  Strange  and  hard 
that  Mary  had  no  word  for  me  when 
she  died,'*  he  said,  one  day;  *'but 
the  dying  see  more  clearly  than  we 
do.  She  knew  that  only  through 
litde  Frank  could  I  be  tumed  from 
my  evil  ways,  and  his  name  was  her 
only  answer  to  my  questions. 

"I  know,  now,  that  she  loved  me 
at  the  last,  and  that  she  believed  I 
would  reform.*'  Y.  C. 


HAPPINESS   AT   HOME. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  philosopher 
that  every  cross  word  uttered  or 
angry  feeling  experienced,  leaves  its 
unerring  mark  on  the  face.  This  can 
be  verified  by  a  dose  Observation  of 
the  countenances  of  those  around 
US  whose  tempers  and  habits  are 
familiär  to  us,  and  its  truth  thus 
established.  And  if  the  lineaments 
of  the  face  show  traces  of  such  things 
how  much  more  must  the  general, 
moral  and  mental  System  be  affected 
by  them?  Nothing  is  more  suscept- 
ible  of  proof  than  the  Statement  that 
one  angry  word  brings  on  another, 
except  the  good  old  biblical  saying, 
that  **a  soft  word  tumeth  away 
wrath.**  Many  people,  really  pos- 
sessed  of  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right 
in  all  things,  allow  themselves  to  feil 
into  the  habit  of  using  ungentle  and 
even  unkind  words  to  those  around 
them,  when  if  their  attention  were 
called  to  the  fect  in  the  right  way, 
they  would  be  astonished  at  them- 
selves.    They   mean   no   härm,  but 
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they  do  härm,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  their  associates.  More  espec- 
ially  is  the  härm  perceptible  in  the 
Ämily  circle,  where  the  developing 
child  is  the  proud  imitator  of  all  the 
acts  of  its  eiders,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  pronounced  and 
noticeable.  Here  is  where  the  care- 
ftilly  sown  seeds  of  ungentleness  are 
«ventually  ripened  into  a  harvest  of 
harshness  and  too  often  gathered  in 
a  crop  of  vice  and  crime.  Too  fre- 
quentiy  are  these  sins  of  the  parents 
visited  upon  the  children,  even  of  the 
third  and  fourth,generation. 

This  all  results  from  a  lack  of  fiiU 
appreciation  of  happiness  at  home. 
Happiness  is  made,  not  bom.  It 
may  with  reason  be  argued  that  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  be  happy  at  home 
when  one  is  crushed  by  the  cares  of 
life — by  difficulties  crowding  on  every 
side.  But  that  brings  iis  to  the  very 
point  we  are  seeking  and  leads  us  to 


repeat,  that  happiness  is  made,  not 
bom.  If  a  man  firmly  resolves  to 
throw  aside  the  vexing  cares  of 
business,  or  a  woman  the  aggra- 
vations  of  domestic  life,  when  the 
family  is  united,  as  most  families 
are  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  thing  is  done.  After  the 
excitements  of  the  day  the  nerves 
are  naturally  pretty  "high  strung," 
and  an  effort  is  required  to  prevent 
their  disturbance  upon  the  slightest 
provocation;  but  each  effort  renders 
its  successor  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment.  Thus,  a  habit  of  gentleness, 
cheerfulness  and  kindness  can  be 
acquired,  which  nobody  sees  but  to 
appreciate,  admire  and  desire.  The 
children  acquire  it  in  youth  and  are 
saved  the  subsequent  efforts  at  self- 
control,  while  the  neighbors  are 
softened  by  contact  with  it,  and  the 
result  is  what  we  all  should  seek — 
Happiness  at  Home. 


UTAH,  MY  HOME. 


Dear  Utah,  sweet  Utah,  loved  home  of  the  free. 
How  grateful  I  am  to  be  numbered  with  thee: 
When  duty  doth  call  me  'mong  strangers  to 

roam 
I  long  for  the  joys  of  sweet  Utah,  ray  home. 

Thy  snow  peaks.  fiur  Utah,  as  sentinels  stand 
To  shield  me  from  plagues  thai  are  vexing  the 

land; 
Thy  streamlets.  so  constant,  so  pure  and  so 

bright 
Are  types  of  thy  e£fort  for  justice  nad  right. 

Thy  sweet  vales,  fiur  Utah,  that  slumber  below 
Are  £Eumed  by  the  breezes,  in  summer,  that 

blow; 
In  Winter  the  charms  of  thy  sheltered  retreat 
Make  life  worth  the  living  and  pleasure  com- 

plete. 

^1  P«ople,  dear  Utah,  are  joyous  and  free 
As  the  sweet  little  songster  that  sings  in  yon 

tree; 
Thy  flower-covered  meadows  and  woodlands 

sogay 
Chase  all  their  duU  cares  and    vain  sorrows 

away. 

Thy  temples,  dear  Utah,  that  tower  to  the  skies 
Bring  hope  to  my  bosom  and  tears  in  my  eyes 


To  know  I  am  worthy  a  labor  to  do 

For  loved  ones  departed,  so  noble  and  trucft 

How  is  it,  sweet  Utah,  the  blessings  of  God 
Are  on  thy  glad  children  so  freely  bestowed. 
So  long  scourged  and  driven.  by  tyrants  op- 

pressed 
Deprived  of  a  place  where  the  weary  could  rest? 

The  question  is  solved  by  the  prophets  of  old 
Who  saw  the  wild  desert  its  blossoms  unfold; 
Who  saw  the  small  stone  from  the  mountains 

roll  forth 
Subdue  ev'ry  kingdom  and  fiU  the  whole  earth. 

Brave  Utah,earth's  hope  star,  proud  queen  of 

the  West, 
By  God  and  by  nature  so  £avored  and  blest 
Of  all  lands  below  there  are  none  can  compare 
With  thy  sweet,  lovely  Valleys  enchanting  and 

£Eur. 

Thy  royal-robed  splendor,  blest  Utah  put  on: 
Bid  all  thy  past  wrongs  be  forgiven  and  gone; 
Thy  foes  and  oppressors  their  errors  sball  see 
And  cast  down  their  riches  in  honor  to  thee. 

Dear  Utah,  fiur  Utah,  the  home  of  the  just 
Thy  laws  and  thy  precepts  I  cherish  and  trust, 
I  feel  I'm  an  exile  where ver  I  roam 
Denied  of  the  bliss  of  sweet  Ut  ih.  my  home. 

/.  c. 
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ROOM  FOR  ALL. 

We  have  heard  some  young  men 
complain  because  they  are  crowded  out 
of  positions  by  young  women.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  their  sex  entitles 
them  to  greater  consideration,  and 
they  feel  it  an  infringement  on  their 
rights  for  any  female  to  even  apply, 
much  less  to  receive,  positions  which 
they  have  filled.  Only  within  a  very 
Short  time  one  hundred  positions  as 
ticket  agents  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway,  near  the  city  of  Chicago, 
were  filled  by  woman  who  displaced 
men  of  long  standing  in  the  Company'  s 
Service.  The  cause  of  the  change 
was  not  the  inability  of  men  to  suc- 
cessfully  discharge  their  duties,  but 
because  the  stringency  of  the  times 
required  a  reduction  of  salary,  and 
me^?,  especially  those  having  families, 
feit  they  could  not  afford  to  work  for 
the  amount  which  the  Company  was 
able  to  pay. 

Women  are  rapidly  taking  the 
places  of  men  in  Stores,  offices  and 
other  places  where  the  service  is  light, 
and  where  quickness  and  geniality 
are  important  qualifications.  Because 
of  this,  however,  men  should  not 
feel  that  their  rights  are  being  taken 
from  them,  or  that  they  are  to  be  the 
dictators  to  employers  of  the  help 
they  shall  engage. 

The  times  and  conditions  in  our 
Territory  are  such  that  young  women 
must  look  about  them  and  find  some 
employment  other  than  ordinary 
house-work  to  engage  their  attention, 
if  they  would  become  both  happy 
and  useful.  The  chances  of  mar- 
riage  are  not  so  abundant  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  though 
the  sexes  are  nearly  equal,  the  excess 
being  in  favor  of  the  females,  young 


women  are  running  great  risks  in 
taking  up  with  any  male  who  happens 
to  piresent  himself  for  her  acceptance. 
With  the  views  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  conceming  marriage,  the 
conscientious  young  woman  would 
much  rather  remain  single  all  her  life 
than  to  marry  an  unworthy  member 
of  the  Church,  or  one  who  does  not 
accept  our  religion.  Hence,  ambi- 
tious  and  energetic  young  women 
naturally  look  about  them  lor 
opportunities  of  employing  their 
time  and  earning  the  means  which 
they  need  for  their  own  susten- 
ance. 

This  ambition  on  the  pari  of  our 
sisters  to  do  something  is  perfectly 
right,  and  instead.  of  meeting  with 
disfavor  from  any  source,  the  feeling 
should  be  encouraged,  not  with  the 
idea  that  they  will  occupy  all  the 
positions,  but  because  the  field  is  so 
broad  and  the  opportunities  so  nu- 
merous  for  the  employment  of  young 
men  that  none  need  lack  labor. 
Indeed  it  would  be  much  better  il 
many  young  men  were  taken  from 
the  easy  positions  which  they  now 
occupy,  and  be  forced  to  do  that 
work  which  women  are  incapable  o 
performing.  It  would  be  better  both 
for  the  development  of  their  physical 
as  well  as  their  mental  powers. 
There  are  trades  and  businesses  which 
are  specially  adapted  to  men,  and 
which  women  can  never  successfiilly 
fill.  These  same  positions  lack  to* 
day  men  of  energy  and  ability  to  fill 
them,  and  if  women  by  their  ambition 
to  do  something  for  their  own  wel- 
fare,  will  only  force  men  to  seek  in 
other  directions  than  clerking  and 
ordinary  office  work  the  employment 
they  need,  and  will  thus  establish  in- 
dustries  and  open  new  avenues  for 
labor  and  thrift,  great  good  will  be 
accomplished. 

There  is  nothing  dishonorable,  of 
course,  in  men  performing  these  easy 
tasks,  but  every  young  man  should 
be  filled  with  an  ambition  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  retailer 
of   goods,    or  a  •  machine  to   labor 
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under  the  direction  of  others.  He 
should  try  to  become  a  master  in 
some  branch  of  prpductive  industry, 
uniting  therewith  that  intelligence 
and  wisdom  which  can  be  acquired 
by  feith  and  by  honest  and  severe 
study  and  toil. 

The  thing  to  which  we  object,  is, 
that  because  young  men  occupy 
positions  where  they  earn  sufficient 
to  keep  them  and  their  families  com- 
fortable,  that  they  should  be  content 
with  this,  and  feel  no  necessity  for 
improvement  and  growth.  If  a  man 
is  a  Clerk,  let  him  study  thoroughly 
everything  pertaining  to  that  posi- 
tion,  leaming  the  source  of  supply, 
the  methods  of  manufactüring  the 
wares  which  are  sold,  and  in  other 
ways  keep  his  mind  so  employed  that 
he  will  become  an  intelligent  work- 
man,  and  one  capable  of  filling  a 
higher  position  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs,  or  whenever  there  is  a  de- 
mand  for  a  person  with  more  experi- 
ence  and  knowledge  than  the 
ordinary  day  laborer. 

Whatever  the  occupation  is  in 
which  either  men  or  women  engage 
there  is  always  room  for  growth/ 
The  man  who  shovels  dirt,  if  he  does 
so  thoughtfully,  and  keeps  his 
mind  busy  as  well  as  his  band,  will 
not  only  cause  the  time  to  pass 
much  more  rapidly,  but  ne  will 
do  better  work  than  his  fellow 
who  acts  as  a  mere  machine,  hav- 
ing  no  thought  ol  the  labor  required 
of  him. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  dis- 
position  on  the  part  of  young  women 
to  do  something  and  to  be  some- 
thing.  While  we  think  the  principal 
duty  of  a  woman  is  to  become  famil- 
iär with  the  home  and  its  manage- 
ment,  and  to  study  all  those  nice 
arts  which  make  her  so  desirable  a 
companion  for  men,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  field  which  she  is  capable  of 
filling  that  should  be  closed  against 
her.  We  believe  she  is  capable  of 
bringing  into  every  department  of 
Hfe  a  higher  sense  of  honor,  a  more 
conservative  spirit,  a  more  exalting 


motive  and  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  life.  Let 
no  person  place  blocks  in  the  way  of 
her  progress. 


MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  all  our  young  men 
the  articles  published  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Contributor,  and 
which  will  be  continued  in  the  July 
number,  from  the  presidents  of  the 
various  missions  in  the  Church. 
They  contain  some  most  valuable 
suggestions  to  our  young  men  who 
expect  to  perform  missionary  labor. 
And  who  is  there  among  uü  that  does 
not  expect  at  some  time  or  other  to 
be  engaged  in  this  labor?  We  hope 
these  articles  will  have  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the  youth  of  Zion  to 
greater  exertions  in  preparing  them- 
selves  for  the  important  mission 
devolving  upon  the  Latter-day  Saints 
to  carry  this  Gospel  to  all  nations  as 
a  witness  unto  the  people  before  the 
end  comes. 

There  is  so  much  to  learn  that  no 
young  person  should  allow  a  single 
moment  to  be  wasted,  nor  a  single 
opportunity  for  doing  good  or  making 
advancement,  to  pass  unseized. 
Verily  the  harvest  is  great  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  The  laborers  are 
few  because  such  a  limited  number 
are  qualified  for  the  duties  required 
of  men  among  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  trust  the  Lord  will 
inflise  greater  faith,  energy,  persever- 
ance  and  determination  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  people  of  Zion, 
that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for 
the  marvelous  events  which  are  to  be 
accomplished  in  Zion,  as  well  as 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Look  at  those  who  address  you; 
but  in  speaking  to  others  do  not 
Stare  at  them. 

Remember  that  a  servant  is  a  man 
or  a  woman,  and  will  appreciate 
treatment  as  such. 
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BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND   GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL. 

LeCTüRE    21. 

PROPHECY. 

Subdivisions: — Definitions :  Proph- 
•ecy  is  history  reversed;  seeKeyto 
Theology,  p.  30.  It  is  foreknowl- 
•edge;  see  Voice  of  Warning,  p.  4. 
It  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ohost;  see  11  Peter  i,  21.  '*It  is  a 
miracle  of  knowledge,"  i.e.,  it  is  a 
anode  of  seeing,  Hearing,  and  feeling 
future  that  man  does  not  understand 
nor  has  he  found  any  process  by 
which  he  can,  with  certainty  by 
reason,  foUow  the  law  of  Coming 
events  in  all  things,  hence  to  man  it 
is  a  miracle  of  knowledge. — Proph- 
ecy  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of 
an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of 
man.  Astronomers,  by  Observation 
and  calculation,  predict  with  a  math- 
•ematical  certainty  events  in  the  plan- 
etary  universe,  but  they  can  neither 
figure  out  a  famine  nor  with  any  de- 
gree  of  certainty  prognosticate  Com- 
ing social  or  political  events,  yet 
men  and  women  too  unskilled  in  the 
law  of  inference  and  unleamed  in  the 
science  of  cause  and  effect,  have 
(when  operated  upon  by  the  influ- 
-ence  of  Divinity)  seen  and  recorded 
the  events  of  coming  ages  with  an 
-accuracy  that  is  inexplicable  by  man- 
made  philosophy. —  Prophecy  is  a 
means  by  which  man  may  escape  ca- 
lamity;  instance  the  Deluge,  and  the 
famine  in  Egypt;  Genesis  vi  and  xli. — 
Prophecy  is  uttered  and  believed  by 
the  same  spirit;  z.^.,  it  is  as  essential 
to  have  the  Holy  Ghost  or  spirit  of 
truth  to  accept  a  prophecy  as  it  is 
necessary  to  be  in  possession  of  that 
influence  in  order  to  prophesy.  See 
I  Cor.  V,  II. — Prophecy  leaves  the 
wicked  without  excuse  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  which  they  might  have 
escaped  by  giving  heed  to  the  wam- 
ing.  See  in  Nephi,  viii. — Prophecy 
is  infallible  when  uttered  by  the  spirit 
of  truth.  See  Matt,  xxiv,  35. — 
^criptural  prophecy  has  no  private 


Interpretation,  i,'e,y  it  does  not  mean 
one  thing  for  one  man  and  another 
thing  for  another.  See  11  Peter  i, 
20. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  proph- 
ecy? 2.  How  does  prophecy  prove 
the  existence  of  God  ?  3.  What  is 
the  Chief  value  of  prophecy?  4. 
What  principle  does  Peter  give  con- 
cerning  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy? 
5.  Why  can  prophecy  not  feiil  in 
being  fulfiUed  ? 

Lecture  22. 

PROPHECY      ALREADY     FULFILLED. 

Subdivisions:  —  Prophecies  con- 
ceming  ancjent  cities;  {a)  Babylon 
(Isaiah  xiii;  19-22);  {b)  Jerusalem 
(Luke  xxi;  20-24);  See  Voice  of 
Waming,  pp.  25,  26;  Book  of  Mor- 
mon,  I  Nephi  i,  4;  Josephus,  Book 
VI.  chapter  ix,  x. — Prophecy  con- 
cerning  our  Savior.  (a)Micah  v,  2; 
Matthew  ii,  5;  See  Voice  of  Warn- 
ing,  p.  24;  Helaman,  xiv;  i  Nephi 
ii;  iii  Nephi,  ii. — Prophecies  con- 
ceming  the  re-discovery  and  settling 
of  America,  i  Nephi  xiii,  12-22.— 
Prophecies  concerning  Joseph  Smith 
(Book  of  Mormon  11  Nephi,  ii,  6-18. 
— Prophecy  concerning  the  Book  of 
Mormon;  Isa  xxix,  11-13;  see  also 
History  of  Joseph  the  Prophet,  p.  65; 
see  testimony  of  the  eleven  witnesses. 
— Prophecy  concerning  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  Doc.  and  Cov.,  see.  88. 

Self-review: — i.  What  prophecy 
concerning  Jerusalem  has  been  liter- 
ally  fulfilled?  2.  Quote  the  predic- 
tion  concerning  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus.  3.  What  prediction  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  concerning 
the  re-discovery  and  settlement  of 
America  has  been  literally  fulfilled? 

4.  Quote  and  give  reference  to  a 
prophecy  that  was  literally  fulfilled 
by  the  raising  up  of  Joseph  the  Seer. 

5.  Prove  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet  by  quoting  one  of  the 
prophecies  that  has  been  literally 
fiilfilled. 
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Lecture  23. 
prophesies  yet  to  be  ful- 

FILLED. 

Subdivisions:  —  Prophesies  con- 
cerning  the  gathering  of  the  Jews; 
see  Voice  of  Waming,  pp.  32,  49. — 
Prophesies  concerning  the  return  of 
the  Lost  Tribes;  see  Doc.  and  Cov., 
See.  cxxxiii,  26,  35.  —  Prophesies 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  curse 
from  the  American  Indian;  see  Book 
of  Mormon,  11  Nephi,  xxx. — Proph- 
esies concerning  Zion's  being  the  only 
place  of  peace  and  safety;  see  Doc. 
and  Cov.,  See.  xlv,  pp.  68,  75. — 
Prophesies  concerning  the  second 
Coming  of  the  Savior;  see  Voice  of 
Waming,  pp.  53,  58. — Prophesies 
concerning  the  finaJ  judgment  and 
restoration;  see  Rev.  xx,  12,  15; 
Voice  of  Waming,  eh.  vi;  Doc.  and 
Cov..  see.  Ixxvi,  15,  119;  Book  of 
Mormon,  Alma,  eh.  xli. 

Self-review: — i.  Prove  from  the 
Scriptures  that  the  Jews  are  to  be 
gathered  back  to  Jerusalem.  2. 
Quote  a  prophecy  in  proof  that  the 
Lost  Tribes  will  be  brought  back 
from  the  north  country.  3.  Quote 
a  prophecy  concerning  the  civilization 
of  the  American  Indians.  4.  What 
prophetic  proof  have  we  that  Zion 
will  be  the  only  place  of  safety? 
5.  Mention  a  prophecy  predicting 
Christ' s  second  Coming. 

BIBLE—OLD    TESTAMENT, 

{Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispensation 

Continued. ) 

Lecture  21. 

JOB.. 

Subdivisions: — His  home.  —  His 
holy  and  righteous  life. — His  wealth. 
His  social  Standing. — His  religious 
care  for  his  children. — Satan' s  argu- 
ment. — The  proposition,  *  'Can  good- 
ness  exist  irrespective  of  reward?' ' — 
Preparations  for  the  test.  Time,  B. 
C.  1520  (probably.)  Ref.,  Job.  i; 
Smith' s  Bible  Dictionary  pp.  201, 
202. 

Self-review: — i.  Where  was  the 
home  of  Job?     2.  At  what  period  of 


time    did   he   supposedly   live?      3. 
What  can  you  say  of  his  wealth?     4. 
What  religious  care  for  his  children 
is    recorded    concerning    him?      5.  • 
What  is  the  great  problem  set  forth. 
in  the  book  of  Job? 

Lecture  22. 

THE     TEST. 

Subdivisions:  (a)  The  destruction 
of  Job'sprosperity;  {b)  The  destruc- 
tion of  his  children;  (^)  The  loath- 
some  affliction  of  his  body. — Job's 
three  friends,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
Bildad  the  Shuhite  and  Zophar  the 
Naamathite.     Ref.,  Job  i-ii. 

Seif-revieuK' — i.  What  restriction 
was  placed  upon  Satan  in  this  great 
trial  of  Job's  integrity?  2.  Describe 
the  first  test.  3.  What  was  the 
second  test?  4.  What  was  the  result 
of  these  two  tests?  5.  What  was  the 
third  test?  6.  What  was  the  object 
of  the  visit  of  his  three  friends? 

Lecture  23. 
the  arguments. 

Subdivisions:  (a)  Argument  of 
Eliphaz;  (^)  The  argumentof  Bildad; 
(r)  The  argument  of  Zophar;  (d) 
The  argument  of  Elihu;  (e)  Job's 
responses.  —  His  testimony.  —  The 
argument  of  Jehovah.  Ref,  Job 
iv  to  end. 

Self-review: — i.  What  were  the 
Chief  points  in  the  argument  of 
Eliphaz?  2.  Name  the  six  points  in 
Bildad' s  argument.  3.  What  were 
the  four  points  presented  by  Zophar?' 
4.  What  was  the  position  assumed 
by  Elihu?  5.  Select  ten  questions 
from  the  many  propounded  by  the 
Lord  to  Job  that  you  think  most 
weighty — in  proving  the  existence, 
omnipotence  and  majesty  of  God. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON, 

{Nepkitic   Dispensation  continued.) 

Lecture  20. 

birth  of  the  savior. 

Subdivisions:-'  Departure  of  Nephi. 

— FulfiUment  of  prophesies. — Scoff- 
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Ing  and  conspiracy  of  the  unbelievers. 
— Nephi's  special  pleading  for  his 
people.  — The  answer :  *  *On  the  mor- 
Tow  come  I  into  the  world/' — The 
night  of  light. — The  new  star. — Bap- 
tisms  and  remissions. — Revival  of  the 
Gadianton  robbers. — Disregard  of 
the  signs  given. — The  Nephite  cal- 
endar. — War  for  freedom. —  Threat- 
ened  destniction  of  the  Nephite 
nation. — The  curse  removed  from  the 
laithful  Lamanites,  their  children  ex,- 
ceedingly  fair. — The  remarkable 
epistle  from  Giddianhi,  the  leader  of 
the  robbers,  to  Governor  Lachoneus, 
demanding  of  the  Nephites  their  pos- 
sessions. — Preparations  for  the  final 
contest. — Deliverance  promised  on 
conditions  of  repentance  only. — 
Gidgiddoni  the  prophet,  commander- 
in-chief,  and  chief  judge. — The  ter- 
rible  slaughter. — Repulse  of  the 
invaders. — Great  rejoicings  of  the 
people  of  God.  —  Mormon  the 
Compiler.  Time  B.  C.  i  to  A.  D. 
22.  Ref,  III.  Nephi,  i  to  5  in- 
clusive. 

Self-review: — i.  What  answer  was 
given  to  Nephi's  earnest  prayer  for 
his  people?  2.  Describe  the  night  of 
light.  3.  What  followed  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  new  star?  4.  Ex- 
plain  the  Nephitic  calendar.  5.  Give 
an  instance  where  the  curse  of  the 
dark  skin  was  removed  from  the 
faithful  Lamanites.  6.  What  was  an 
essential  qualification  of  a  chief  cap- 
tain  among  the  Nephites  in  times  of 
their  righteousness?  7.  Who  was 
Mormon,  the  Compiler? 

Lecture  21. 

the  crucifixion  of  cur  lord. 

Subdivisions:  —  Nature's  procla- 
mation;  (a)  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  during  the  three  hours  of 
agony  on  the  cross;  {b)  the  three 
days  of  utter  darkness;  {c)  the  scars 
of  Nature's  face  in  the  form  of  rug- 
ged  upheavals  and  yawning  chasms 
commemorative  of  the  conflict  in 
which  victory  over  the  grave  was 
won  by  the  Great  Redeemer. — The 


howlings  and  lamentations  of  tHe  in- 
habitants  left  upon  the  contiaent, — 
The  ill-fated  cities  and  their  rebelUous 
inhabitants. — The  voice  of  revelation 
in  waming,  announcement,  com- 
mandment,  reproof,  admonition, 
promise.  Time,  33  A.  D.  Ref.  m 
Nephi,  8,  9,  10. 

Self-review: — i.  Describe  tHe  ter- 
rible  tempest  preceding  the  three 
days  of  thick  darkness.  2.  What 
is  Said  of  the  destructive  changes  in 
what  is  now  known  as  North  Ameri- 
ca? 3.  Mention  evidences  of  terri- 
ble  upheavals  referable  to  that  sub- 
lime and  awfiil  event.  4.  Wliat  was 
the  fate  of  the  cities  of  Zarahemla, 
Moroni,  Moronihah,  Gügal,  Jerusa- 
lem, Jacob,  and  Laman  respectively? 
5.  Give  a  Synopsis  of  the  proclama- 
tion  of  the  voiCE  that  was  heard 
among  all  the  people. 

Lecture  22. 

advent  of  the  savior  to    the 

nephites. 

Subdivisions: — The  multitude  ^ 
the  Temple  city  assembled  at  J^!^ 
divinely-preserved  edifice.  — -  1  '^ 
voice   of   God   the   Etemal    Fathef 

introducing  His  Son  Jesus  Chnst, 

The  descension  of  Jesus. — Proclan^^, 
tion  of  His  personality,  authority 
relation,  physical  proofs  of  Hj^ 
identity. — Special  instruction  in  re- 
gard  to  baptism. — Simplicity  and 
positiveness  of  His  doctrines. — His 
testimony  of  the  superiority  of  the 

knowledge  that   comes   by   faith. 

His  comprehensive  sermon.  (See 
Matt.  5,  6,  and  7.)  Time,  A.  D. 
34.     Ref,  ni  Nephi,  11-15. 

Self-review: — i.  What  were  the 
topics  of  conversation  with  the  peo- 
ple assembled  about  the  temple  in 
Bountiful?  2.  Gi ve  an  account  of  the 
voice  they  heard  from  heaven.  3. 
What  simple  proofs  did  the  Savior 
give  the  people  of  Himself?  4. 
Whom  did  the  Savior  first  call  and 
commissiononthisoccasion?  5.  Give 
a  Synopsis  of  His  remarkable  ser- 
mon from  your  notes. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT, 

{Dispensation   0/  the   Meridian   of 

Times,  continued.) 

Lecture  20. 

parables  of  our  savior  (con- 

tinued). 

COURSB  II 

Group  IV. — Illustratint;  the  principle  of  Chari- 

ty  (Love). 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  unmerciful 
servant;  {a)  place»  Capernaum;  (^) 
ref.,  Matt,  xviii,  23-35.  2.  The  two 
debtors;  (a)  place,  Galilee;  (^)  ref. 
Luke  vii,  41-50.  3.  The  good 
Samaritan;  (a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (^) 
ref.,  Luke  x;  25-37. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  charity? 
(Moroni  vii,  47,  and  viii,  17.)  2. 
Make  a  practical  application  of  para- 
ble  one  in  this  lesson.  3.  What  is 
the  relation  of  love  to  forgiveness? 
4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  un- 
friendliness  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans?  (Josephus,  Anti- 
quities,  Bk.  IX,  eh.  xiv;  Bk.  XI,  eh. 
viii,  p.  418.  5.  What  is  meant  by  a 
neighborf 

Lecture  21. 

Group  y.':-'Illustratinj^  the  principle  of  reward. 

Subdivisiovs: —  i .  Talents ;  (  ä  ) 
place,  Jerusalem;  {b)  ref.,  Matt. 
XXV,  14-30.  2.  The  ten^pounds; 
(a)  place,  Jericho;  (^)  ref.,  Luke 
xix,  12-27.  3-  The  vineyards,  (ä) 
place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref.,  Matt,  xxi, 
33-41.  4.  Sheep  and  goats;  (a) 
place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref,  Matt. 
XXV.  31-46. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  meant 
by  a  reward?  2.  Upon  what  are 
rewards  predicated?  3.  Show  the 
distinction  between  rewards  and  gifts. 
4.  Make  an  application  of  parable 
three,  this  lesson.  5.  How  ca^  man 
be  kind  to  God? 

Lecture  22. 

Group   VI.—  lUustratinj^  the  principle  of 
integrity. 

Subdivisions: — i.  Servants  wait- 
ing  for  their  lord;  (a)  place,  Galilee; 
{b)  ref.,  Luke  xii.      2.   Laborers  in 


thevineyard;  (a)  place,  Peraera;  (^) 
ref,  Matt.  xx.  3.  Marriage  feast; 
(a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref,  Matt, 
xxii.  4.  The  faithful  Steward;  (a) 
place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref ,  Luke  xii. 
Self-review: — i.  What  is  meant 
by  integrity?  2.  Apply  parable  one 
of  this  lesson.  3.  In  parable  two, 
why  was  each  laborer  entitled  to  the 
same  amount?  4.  What  is  meant 
by  the  expression  *  'For  unto  whomso- 
ever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be 
much  required?"  5.  What  special 
lesson  is  taught  in  parable  one  of 
this  lesson? 


SLEEP. 

*  *Ti red  nature'  s  sweet  restorer. ' ' 
Take  enough  of  it — in  the  fore-part 
of  the  night,  if  possible.  **Midnight 
oir  *  is  a  great  humbug  and  health- 
destroyer.  Sleep!  It  is  nature' s 
time  to  carry  on  processes  of  assimila- 
tion — to  manufacture  food  into  blood, 
and  blood  into  healthful  tissue.  The 
time  for  repose  is  the  time  for  the 
repair  of  waste.  A  man  is  taller  in 
the  moming  than  he  is  at  nightfall — 
his  brain  is  clearer,his  Step  more 
elastic,his  nerve  steadier,  his  muscles 
more  energetic.  Give  children  plenty 
of  sleep.  Put  them  to  bed  early. 
Shut  the  glare  of  gas,  and  resist  the 
apppals  to  *  *sit  up, "  to  go  to  night 
parties,  night  concerts,  night  Sunday- 
school  exhibitions,  night  meetings. 
Send  them  to  bed  betimes,  and  give 
them  sound  sleep,  sound  nerves, 
sound  constitutions.  Night-air  is  bad. 
Malarias  are  abroad,  and  there  is  no 
kindly  sun  to  dispel  the  noxious 
vapors,  and  war  upon  the  deadly 
venoms.  Sleep  in  the  upper  stories, 
in  the  largest  rooms  of  the  house, 
and  the  best  ventilated.  Let  a  child 
have  its  sleep  out  in  the  morning. 
Never  wake  it  up  tili  it  wakes  of  its 
own  accord.  Some  young  men  and 
young  women  have  to  get  up  at  six 
to  go  to  employments.  It  will  not 
do  for  such  to  sit  up  tili  eleven  or 
twelve  the  night  before.  Sleep  tili 
the  eyes  open  of  their  own  accord. 
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GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT, 


It  is  hard  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be 
called  to  dress  and  go  about  business 
when  the  tired,  sleepy  and  unrested 
eyes  feel  as  if  they  were  "füll  of 
sticks." 

Different  persons  require  different 
amounts  of  sleep.  Some  want  six 
hours,  some  seven,  some  nine.  Gen- 
eral Grant  wanted  nine,  and  said,  at 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  he  could  get 
but  seven,  and  it  almost  killed  him. 
John  Wesley  found  that  he  could  do 
with  six,  and  fixed  his  hours  of  rest 
between  ten  andfour;  and,  by  exam- 
ple,  if  not  by  precept,  put  the  whole 
Methodist  fraternity  into  the  same 
inexorable  strait-jacket.  John  Wes- 
ley became  thus  the  author  of  a  fear- 
ful  waste  of  life  and  energy.  He 
killed  off  whole  generations  of 
preachers,  who  undertook  to  sleep 
six  hours  because  this  exceptional 
bündle  of  animated  iron-wires  could 
do  with  six.  The  strong  require 
much  sleep,  the  weak  and  feeble 
more. 

Sleep  should  be  graded  by  periods 
of  life,  and,  perhaps,  by  tempera- 
ments;  but  no  one  man's  experience 
is  a  guide  for  any  other.  The 
average  has  been  given  as  follows: 
The  infant  sleeps  twenty  hours,  and 
wakes    four:    the    old    man    wakes 


twenty  and  sleeps  four;  in  middle 
life  seven  to  nine  hours  sleep  are 
requisite  to  keep  up  the  balance 
between  waste  and  supply.  Nervous 
persons  find  it  difficult  to  sleep. 
Such  should  nurse  the  hours  of  rest 
with  great  care;  avoid  tea,  coffee, 
and  stimulants  before  retiring;  avoid 
hard,  exciting  studies  of  an  evening; 
avoid  excitements  of  all  kinds,  and 
court  quiet,  music,  genial  conversa- 
tion,  and  soothing  employments  or 
meditations.  Above  all,  go  to  sleep 
when  the  first  fit  of  drowsiness 
comes  on.  Roused  out  of  that,  one 
may  lie  for  hours,  and  roll  and  toss, 
and  not  be  able  to  entice  sleep  to 
the  uneasy  pillow. 


A  compliment,  to  be  appreciated 
by  any  sensible  person,  must  be 
prompted  by  sincerity. 

As  there  are  no  laws  extant  against 
ingratitude,  so  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  contrive  any  that  in  all  circum- 
stances  shall  reach  it. 

It  is  a  test  of  politeness  for  a  man 
to  listen  with  interest  to  things  he 
knows  all  about,  when  they  are  be- 
ing  told  by  a  person  who  knows 
nothing  about  them. 


GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT. 


'Tis  not  a  motto  fine  as  some. 

Perhaps,  in  terms  high-sounding; 
But  as  from  coal,  rare  colors  come, 

Truth  richly  worth  eypounding 
Lies  in  this  adage — truth  sublime — 

And  I  would  here  declare  it; 
And  if  a  bore  you  deem  my  rhyme, 

Why,  simply  "grin  and  bear  it." 

When  cherished  projects  come  to  naught, 

Or  pain  embitters  pleasure; 
When  banks  and  bonds  your  firmest  thought 

Bring  loss  to  hoarded  treasure; 
When  friends  forsake,  and  foes  increasc . 

Put  on,  though  hard  to  wear  it, 
A  sunny  smile  of  perfect  peace — 

'Twin  help — just  "grin  and  bear  it." 


When  woes  come  thick  and  still  more  thick, 

Disasters  gathering  daily; 
When  hope  deferred  the  heart  makes  sick, 

While  round  you,  jesting  gayly, 
The  World  knows  not  how  sad  your  soul» 

Dreams  not  what  griefs  do  tear  it» 
Keep  over  seif  a  calm  control; 

All  bravely  "grin  and  bear  it." 

Ah.  'neath  these  homely  words  there  lie 

Vast  mines  of  deepest  meaning; 
Whole  tomes  of  sound  philosophy 

Well  worth  most  careful  gleaning; 
Yet  not  mere  stoic's  lore  I  urge — 

Forever  I  forswear  it — 
Let  earth's  and  heaven's  best  wisdom  merge 

Trust  God,  then  "grin  and  bear  it.** 

Philip  B.  Stromg-. 
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RAMBLINGS   AROUND   THE   WORLD. 
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XV. 

In  mid-October  the  writer  left 
Salt  Lake  to  witness  the  closing  days 
of  the  World' s  Fair,  to  while  away 
a  fortnight  on  the  eastern  sea-board 
and  spend  the  winter  of  '93-4  below 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  that  land  of 
the  sun — Old  Mexico,  where  the 
hand  on  the  dial  has  been  set  back 
2CX)  years.  While  in  New  York 
when  the  winds  careering  up  the 
bay  were  bringing  the  chill  menace 
of  Coming  winter,  an  irritant  cough 
was  added  to  bronchial  troubles  al- 
ready  in  stock,  and  the  conviction 
fbllowed  that  gray-haired  December 
and  his  shivering  kindred  were  not 
proper  restoratives  for  the  **lost 
chord" — vocal  chord — the  vertical 
line  of  travel  was  changed,  and 
wheeling  to  the  south-west  our 
southem  border  was  reached  at  El 
Paso.  The  little  Texan  towo  -was  in 
a  local  ferment  about  one  of  those 
intermittent  *  *revolutions"  in  Mexi- 
co. Every  arriving  or  departing 
stranger  was  regarded  with  curiosity 
if  not  suspicion.  Hand  bills  flood- 
ing  the  streets  and  alleys  offered 
five  dollars  per  day  for  men  equipped 
with  horse,  rifle  and  ammunition, 
and  two  dollars  per  day  to  men  en- 
listing  for  infantry  service  with  the 
revolutionists,  but  the  latter — where 
were  they?  Some  gangs  of  maraud- 
ing  Mexican  thieves  had  banded  to- 
^ether  for  revenue  only — were  hav- 
ing  exciting  adventures  in  the  chap- 
parel  of  northem  Chihuahua  and 
Sonera — and  are  said  to  have  num- 
9  a 


bered  among  them  some  of  the 
worst  desperadoes  between  the  North 
Fork  and  the  most  southerly  sweep 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  population  on  either  side  of 
that  ever-changing  stream  is  largely 
of  pie-bald  parentage.  Mexicans, 
Indians,  half-breeds,  cowboys  and 
assorted  scoundrels  and  evil-doers  of 
every  shade  and  variety  thrive  apace. 
And,  like  the  ever-shifting  sands  of 
the  river-bed  they  veer  from  side  to 
side  as  the  approach  of  the  sheriff 
or  any  other  emergency  may  sug- 
gest. 

Coming  to  El  Paso  by  way  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  Atchi- 
son,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe,  with  their 
usual  luxuriant  comforts  of  modern 
travel,  the  writer  had  some  misgiv- 
ings  about  the  supposedly  antiquated 
equipment  of  Mexican  railways,  but 
a  broader  experience  brought  greater 
wisdom  and  he  found  the  railways 
of  our  southem  neighbor  as  well 
equipped  and  the  management  in  no 
wise  inferior  to  our  own.  At  Juarez 
opposite  El  Paso  on  the  Mexican 
side,  custom  officers  go  indifferently 
through  the  baggage.  Your  valise, 
umbrella,  etc.,  are  thrown  indolently 
atthe  bombastic,kinky-headed  porter 
Standing  expectant  on  the  Pullman 
platform,  he  waves  you  into  your 
section  where,  sinking  wearily  among 
the  cushions  you  wonder  with  a  half- 
hearted  sigh  if,  after  all,  the  game  is 
really  worth  the  candle.  The  de- 
pressing  effects  of  that  last  leaden 
meal  at  the  leading  El  Paso  hashery, 
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where  everything  on  the  table  w^ 
sour,  except  the  vinegar,  constrains 
a  negative  reply  to  your  mental 
question.  The  other  passengers  in 
the  sleeper,  all  apparently  from  long 
distances,  retire  early,  but  next  mom- 
ing  rise  expectantly  and  with  long 
looks  at  the  low-lying  hills  and  har- 
ren, sterile  waste  of  rock  and  sandy 
desert,  wonder  if  they  are  really  in 
Mexico  and  have  been  traveling 
through  **the  romantic  land*'  all 
night  long.  Giant  lizards  and  the 
nopal  tree,  organ  cactus  and  other 
wild  and  fantastic  variants  of  the 
prickly  pear  family  prove  scant  com- 
pensation  to  half-informed  travelers 
who  more  than  half  expect  to  cross 
dividing  lines  with  a  jolt  and  plunge 
at  once  from  mid-winter  to  mid-sum- 
mer.  To  all  such  inexperienced 
tourists,  much  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
journey  to  Mexico  will  be  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  The  scenery  and  tropical 
features  of  that  land  of  the  sun  lie 
far  to  the  south.  Straggling  tourists 
who  may  feel  discontented  with  the 
face  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Rio 
Grande  might  follow  the  example  of 
traveling  theatrical  companies  and 
carry  their  scenery  with  them. 

Coming  from  the  north,  the  first 
town  of  importance  reached  by  the 
Mexican  Central  Railway  is  Chihua- 
hua,  from  whence  parties  desiring  to 
reach  the  Mormon  Settlements  in 
that  State  usually  proceed  inland. 
Continuing  south,  with  a  slight  trend 
to  the  east,  the  train  makes  brief 
stops  at  most  of  the  wayside  stations. 
At  each  of  these  we  were  received  by 
the  usual  deputation  of  depot  loafers, 
every  adobe  hut  in  the  neighborhood 
furnishing  its  quota.  The  copper- 
colored  population  who  wear  a  gen- 
eral  appearance  of  being  down-at-the- 
heel  all  over,  have  also  that  air  of 
languor  and  faintness  consequent  on 
the  exhaustive  labor  required  from 
those  who  lie  on  the  sunny  side  of 
depot  platforms  during  their  very  few 
waking  hours.  Their  only  other  fad 
is  hats;  these  are  generally  a  couple 


feet  in  diameter,  with  high,  sugar 
loaf  crowns  and  trimmed  wiÖi  a 
gaudy  display  of  cheap  tinsel,  faded 
finery,  grease  and  dirt,  and  the  usual 
insect  life  of  tropical  latitudes.  Re- 
move  the  sombrero  and  blanket  or 
serape,  as  they  call  them,  and  all 
that  remains  of  the  peon  of  Mexico 
is  not  worth  a  funeral  service.  In 
habit,  features  and  filth  they  much 
resemble  our  own  Indians,  whose  re- 
markable  personal  beauty  must  have 
often  impressed  the  reader  when 
watching  a  group  of  squaws  masti- 
cating  the  fragments  of  a  cow. 

Once  more  the  train  speeds  away 
to  the  south,  and  the  first  cultivated 
land  Seen  from  the  train  appears  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Las  Delicias, 
three  hundred  miles  below  El  Paso. 
A  mile  or  more  from  the  Station  of 
Queretaro,  on  the  same  line,  lies  the 
city  of  that  name,  where  the  late  ex- 
Emperor  Maximilian  made  his  last 
desperate  stand  against  the  patriot 
Juarez  and  his  troops.  A  chronider 
ofthose  times,  says:  '*The  condition 
of  the  foreign  army  shut  up  in  Quere- 
taro became  more  and  more  painflil, 
Provisions  grew  scarce.  Maximilian, 
with  the  greatest  serenity,  accepted 
the  coarse  food  which  was  all  that 
could  be  had.  The  only  hopeofthe 
garrison  lay  in  General  Marquez, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Maximilian  to 
the  capital  for  those  fdrces  and  funds 
which  had  been  so  confidently  pro- 
mised  him  by  the  clergy.  Day  after 
day  brought  only  disappointment,  as 
no  aid  came  from  that  source. 

*'0n  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of 
May,  General  Lopez,  who  had  Charge 
of  the  most  important  point  in  Quer- 
etaro, the  Convent  de  la  Cruz,  be- 
trayed  his  trust  and  admitted  two 
battalions  of  the  enemy  into  the 
citadel.  From  this  point  they  ad- 
vanced  stealthily  to  other  parts  o^ 
the  city,  where  all  became  at  once 
terror  and  confusion.  With  his  aides- 
de-camp  Maximilian  passed.  unre- 
strained,  and  gained  a  litde  hill  just 
outside  the  town.  Here  he  surren- 
dered  to  a  detachment  of  the  victor- 
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ious  army  and  delivered  up  his 
sword.  A  month  later,  the  ill-starred 
Austrian,  with  two  of  his  generals, 
Miramon  and  Mejia  were  shot  at  the 
same  moment  on  that  spot. ' ' 

And  so  ended  the  episode  of  the 
French  Intervention  in  Mexico;  and 
thus  was  added  one  more  precedent 
for  carrying  out  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
on  this  continent. 

Railways  now  reach  nearly  every 
point  of  interest  in  the  Republic  and 
their  mileage  is  constantly  though  not 
rapidly  increasing.  Fares  are  reason- 
able,  accommodations  good  and 
the  management  excellent.  In  short, 
those  desiring  to  travel  or  escape 
the  rigors  of  a  north ern  winter  and 
visit  a  foreign  country  without  leav- 


ing  the  continent  cannot  do  better 
than  by  spending  a  few  months 
among  the  descendants  of  Montezu- 
ma.  Those  who  cannot  accustom 
themselves  to  the  pungent  odors  of 
Mexican  provender  will  find  house 
rent  low  and  girl  help  plentitul  at 
three  to  four  doUars  per  month; 
candor,  however,  compels  the  writer 
to  add  that  the  kitchen  ladies  in  that 
country  understand  more  Spanish 
than  English,  and  are  said  to  know 
more  devütry  than  either. 

The  writer  had  been  led  to  expect 
high  prices  in  Mexico  but  found  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case,  and  appends 
some  figures  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  who  may  contemplate 
visiting   an   interesting   neighbor  in 
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the  south.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
the  prices  given  are  reduced  to 
American  coin  which  is  at  a  high 
premium  in  Mexico,  as  the  silver  in 
that  country  is  not  redeemable  in 
gold. 

All  hoteis  in  the  capital  are  run 
on  the  European  plan,  but  restau- 
rants  are  attached  and  one  may  eat 
on  the  premises  or  not,  as  circum- 
stances  suggest.  Rooms  in  the 
Hotel  Iturbide,  the  largest  hostelry 
in  the  republic,  cost  one  to  two  dol- 
lars  per  day.  A  regulär  dinner  con- 
sisting  of  soup,  fish,  three  meats, 
vegetables,  fiiiit  and  coffee  for 
dessert,  can  be  had  at  the  Maison 
Dore,  Concordia  or  other  first-class 
restaurants  at  sixty  cents.  No  good 
apples  are  grown,  but  other  fruits 
are  in  abundance,  and  they  number 
six  or  eight  varieties  unknown  to 
this  country.  Anywhere  in  the 
interior,  away  from  the  capital,  hoteis 
are  run  on  the  American  plan,  and 
the  best  ones  charge  one  doUar  to 
one  doUar  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 
Should  a  prolonged  stay  be  contem- 
plated  lower  rates  may  be  obtained. 
Carriages  charge  thirty  to  fifty  cents 
an  hour,  and  street  cars  from  three 
cents  upward  according  to  distance 
traveled. 

To  Americans  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  Mexican  households,  I 
approach  it  with  terror,  is  what  they 
fatten  on,  their  menu  or  bill  of  fare; 
verily  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  in  no 
wise  resembled  those  of  Mexico,  or 
the  Israelites  would  have  remained 
inflexibly  firm  to  the  end.  In  those 
latitudes  are  raised  and  consumed 
every  kind  of  meat  known  to  Ameri- 
cans, we  may  breed  better  strains, 
but  the  various  species  are  there, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  rarely  seen  in  any  land, 
and  visiting  their  great  markets  is 
an  ever-recurring  delight  to  obser- 
vant  travelers — their  inexpertness  lies 
in  preparing  the  food.  The  bean 
excepted,  no  one  vegetable  is  cooked 
and  served  alone — the  writer  is  re- 
ferring  to  his  own  experiences,  which 


have  been  principally  in  the  interior 
— all  are  mixed  and  mingled  with 
each  other  and  with  various  soups, 
stews  and  meats.  Olla  Podrida  is  a 
phrase  we  borrow  sometimes  from 
the  Spanish,  while  there  is  nothing 
in  our  cuisine  requiring  its  use. 
Jenkins*  lexicon  says: 

Olla  Podrida  (putrid  mixture). 
Any  odd  mixture,  as  the  Spanish 
dbh  of  all  meats  and  vegetables. 

They  possess  nine  varieties  et 
beans,  only  one  of  which,  the  castor 
oil  bean,  is  not  served  at  table.  How- 
ever,  its  arrival  there  is  daily  ex- 
pected,  as  the  little  use  resident 
Americans  have  for  Spanish  dishes 
has  created  an  opulence  of  appetite 
that  will  welcome  any  change.  Other 
Mexican  dishes  are  plentifuUy  season- 
ed  with  whole  spices,  red  and  green 
peppers,  garlic  and  onions,  untü  the 
very  ghost  of  vegetarianism  itself 
Stands  aghast. 

In  December  last  the  writer  was 
domiciled  at  Cuautla,  the  sunny 
little  capital  of  the  State  of  Mondes, 
and  while  strolling  through  the  local 
market  saw  a  number  of  women 
selling  brown  colored  bugs  by  the 
quart.  The  insects  were  round  and 
flat,  alive  and  kicking,  uniform  in 
size,  and  would  probably  measure 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  the  evening  he  learned  fi'om  the 
hotel  Steward  that  such  insects  were 
populai*  among  the  masses  who  used 
them  for  sprinkling  in  soup  or  eating 
with  bread,  and  that  a  pint  or  so 
would  be  served  at  the  evening  meal 
if  desired.  The  writer  prompdy  de- 
clined,  not  wishing  to  accustom  him- 
self  to  luxuries  he  might  miss  after 
retuming  to  his  own  country. 

The  only  other  point  of  discom- 
fort  among  the  hoteis  of  the  interior 
is  the  bed.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  folding  cot,  the  old  army  pattem, 
in  the  form  of  a  sawbuck  with  can- 
vas  stretched  across.  Except  in  re- 
mote  districts  a  mattress  and  pillows 
of  raw  cotton  are  added.  Miscel- 
laneous  use  soon  balls  up  the  cotton, 
or,  equally  as  bad,  leaves  it  in  ridges 
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and  furrows,  in  which  condition  the 
room  attendant  generally  allows  it  to 
remain.  The  apartments,  unless 
quite  small,  contain  two  cots,  and,  if 
the  house  is  füll,  the  two  must  be 
paid  for  or  a  room-mate  accepted. 

Few  travelers  care  to  linger  long 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.     Rumors  of 
its  dire  unhealthiulness  had  reached 
me  before  I  had  crossed  the  frontier, 
and   like  all  rumors,  proved   to  be 
grossly  exaggerated.     Typhus  fever 
and  pneumonia  are  by  no  means  rare, 
and  yet,  scant  food,  insufficient  cloth- 
ing,  and   prurient   lives   are  largely 
instrumental  in  confining  those  dread 
maladies  to  the  native  and   to   the 
poorer  classes.     Certain   it   is,  that 
temperate  habits,  cleanliness  of  per- 
son  and  ordinary  precautions  against 
sudden     changes     of   climate     will 
render    a    residence    in   the    Aztec 
capital   as  safe  as  in   that   of  most 
other  countries.     And  yet  the  Mex- 
ican  metropolis  does  not  possess  a 
Single  good   hotel.    '  The  Iturbide, 
previously  referred  to,  is   the   most 
pretentious.    It  is  a  gloomy,  rambling 
old    palace,    or    rather  funeral    pile 
belonging  to  the  descendants  of  the 
emperor    of   that   name,   and    only 
notable  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  that   hapless  monarch  during  the 
fleeting  days  of  his  very  brief  reign. 
The   city   I    found    raw  and   chilly. 
Hotels   or  other  buildings  have  no 
chimneys  or  appliances  for  heating 
apartments,   hence    a   drop    in    the 
barometer  leaves  the  luckless  Wander- 
er  no   alternative   but  to   walk  the 
streets  or  shiver  in  his  room.     Fortu- 
nately,  however,  a  few  hours'  joumey 
east  or  south,  will  take  him  into  a 
region  of  perpetual  sunshine  amidst 
tropical  fbliage  where  flowering  May 
and   rosy   June   hold   etemal   sway; 
where   droning   bees   and   glittering 
butterflies  swirl  aloft  in  the  drowsy 
air,  and  thickets  of  wild  heliotrope, 
roses  and  pomegranates  run  mad  in 
furious  splendor. 

Before  leaving  the  region  of  the 
capital  for  the  tierra  caliente  or  hot 
lands  near  the  coast,  a  call  was  made 


upon  Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe,  the 
höhest  shrine  in  Mexico,  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  made  from  all  over 
the  republic.  Many  peons  of  the 
oudying  towns  traverse  the  distance,. 
two  or  three  miles,  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  arriving  penitent  at  the 
sanctuary,  bruised  and  bleeding.  On 
the  day  of  the  writer's  visit  some 
preparations  going  on  in  the  church 
barred  admission  to  the  shrine  for 
the  time  being,  and  he  strolled 
among  the  side-shows  which  always 
infest  the  neighborhood  whenever 
a  Saint' s  day  or  other  holy  festival 
occurs  at  Guadelupe.  There  were 
gutter  restaurants  which  hawked, 
not  only  fried  liver,  but  lights 
and  lungs  as  well.  Drinking  booths 
where  pulque,  the  unfermented  juice 
of  the  maguey  or  Century  plant,  and 
fiery  aguardiente  went  for  a  cent  a 
glass;  in  one  shanty  agaudily  attired 
hag,  blear-eyed  and  haggard-faced 
with  each  crevice  of  time  painted 
and  plastered  was  perform  ing  a 
**dance"  of  some  kind,  admission 
ten  Cents;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  tents,  awnings  and  tables 
were  occupied  by  sure-thing  men 
with  gambling  devices,  and  these 
were  always  crowded.  One  enter- 
prising  Aztec  had  erected  a  shooting 
gallery  in  the  open  air,  the  targets 
comprising  paste-board  representa- 
tives  of  nearly  every  animal  beneath 
the  sun  and  a  number  which  are  not. 
Laying  down  three  cents,  the  price 
of  two  shots,  I  drew  a  deadly  aim 
on  a  blue-eyed  lion  which  flourished 
a  yellow  rag-tail — the  shot  was  fired 
and  evidently  Struck  a  vital  part — 
there  came  a  whirring  sound  of  clock 
work  set  in  motion,  the  paste-board 
jaws  slowly  opened  in  two  immense 
yawns  and  emitted  such  a  howl  of 
anguish  from  his  patent  insides  as 
threatened  to  awaken  our  old-time 
enemy,  Santa  Anna,  who  slumbers 
in  the  village  church-yard  on  the 
hill  above. 

When  the  Mexican  peon  walks  to 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe, 
on  his  hands  and  knees  and  lingers 
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at  the  gutter  restaurant  to  line  his 
interior  department  with  liberal  por- 
tions  of  fried  lights  seasoned  with 
garlic  and  green  and  red  peppers, 
washed  down  by  generous  libations 
of  decayed  pulque,  he  is  in  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind  to  squander  his  re- 
maining  coppers  on  the  nearest 
gambler,  enter  a  church  and  accept 
the  miracle  of  the  apparition  of  the 
Virgin  or  anything  eise  that  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on. 

''Ave  Maria  purisima,  que  venga 
el  soir' — Holy  Virgin,  let  the  sun 


ferred  to  the  platform  of  that  way- 
side  Station  on  the  line  of  the  Inter- 
Oceanic  railway  operating  between 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  sea-board.  There  was  a  dull, 
grey  sky,  the  air  laden  with  mist, 
fog,  and  a  drizzling  never-ending 
rain.  A  solitary  street  car  with  six 
mules,  thirty  passengers  and  tweniy 
seats,  goes  toiling  up  the  steep  hill- 
side  which  leads  to  the  plaza  or 
public  Square  of  the  quaint  old  town. 
Looking  vainly  for  a  second  car  or 
other  conveyance  the  lonely  traveler 


Im  ths  Oboyxs  of  Chapultepso. 


shine!  Those  are  the  words,  spoken 
in  Spanish,  which  feil  upon  the 
writer*s  ear  as  he  stood  in  the  depot 
after  being  dislodged  from  the  train 
which  brought  him  to  the  showery 
little  Mexican  town  of  Jalapa,  the 
capital  of  Vera  Cruz ;  dislodged  is  the 
Word  as  he  had  fallen  asleep  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey  and 
the  other  passengers,  Mexicans  all, 
had  left  the  car  without  disturbing 
the  stranger  in  the  corner,  that  rüde 
task  being  left  for  the  mozo  who 
came  to  sweep  out  the  car.  Five 
minutes  later  the  scene  was   trans- 


fumbles  in  his  pockets  for  a  card  of 
directions  on  which  is  penciled 
*  *  Hotel  Diligencia, '  *  and  surrendering 
his  valise  into  the  slimy,  Aztec  hands 
of  a  native  porter,  he  rolls  up  his 
trousers  a  la  Regent  street,  and  pro- 
ceeds  to  follow  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  car  and  is  in  turn  followed  by 
the  moist  and  saturated  tramp  with 
the  hand  baggage  aforesaid. 

Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
scant,  very  scant  knowledg^e  of  the 
Castillian  tongue  enables  him  to 
ascertain  that  the  tavern  recommend- 
ed  had  recently  expired  in  the  last 
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throes  of  commercial  decaiy;  the 
next  and  remaining  alternative 
proved  to  be  a  characteristic  Mexican 
inn,  such  as  one  often  meets  in  inte- 
rior  towns  of  the  tawny  republic — 
and  nowhere  eise,  save  perhaps  in 
Spain  or  the  South  American 
republics — ^a  description  of  one  is  a 
description  of  all.  They  are  gener- 
ally  of  a  Single  story,  though  soroe- 
times  of  two;  the  walls  are  laid  with  a 
nibble  of  lava  stone,  the  whole 
country,  at  some  remote  period, 
appears  to  have  been  volcanic — 
and  covered  with  a  stucco  of  lime, 
or  perhaps  cement,  as  evidences 
of  decay  are  rarely  seen.  Roughly 
squared  timbers  support  the  pen- 
tiled  roofe,  and  walls  and  timbers  are 
colored  in  distemper,  the  gaudy  hues 
selected  for  that  purpose  being  those 
common  to  the  architecture  of  all 
tropical  and  most  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries.  The  French  window  or  double 
glass-door  is  universal,  ordinary  Win- 
dows being  rare  if  they  exist  at  all. 
Another  leading  feature  of  the  better 
class  of  Mexican  structures,  is  the 
patio  or  open  court  surrounded  by 
the  four  walls  of  the  building.  Most 
of  the  apartments  open  on  this 
court  or  garden,  and  all  have  access 
to  it.  Colonnades  with  balustrading 
run  around  each  story  and  overlook 
the  garden  beneath. 

Passers-by,  American  or  other 
foreigners,  retuming  from  a  weary 
round  of  sight-seeing,  tired  out  with 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  ill-paved 
streets,  hug  narrow  strips  of  shade 
along  the  houses,  and  sometimes 
through  open  hallways,  catch  glimp- 


ses  of  these  patios  where  fountains 
play,  the  limpid  waters  sparkling  like 
diamonds  in  the  glancing  sunlight, 
where  palm  trees  or  miniature  groves 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees  shade  cool, 
green  grass  plats  and  beds  of  brilliant 
flowei-s,  and  ferns,  pendant  vines, 
and  creepers  bound  each  to  the  other 
with  tangled  and  twisted  sprays  of 
delicate  foliage,  while  jagged  boughs 
of  frangipanni  break  the  undergrowth 
and  scent  the  air  with  sweet  white 
blossoms.  Here,  on  rainless  days, 
free  from  the  supervision  and  idle 
curiosity  of  strangers  (who  so  fre- 
quentiy  infest  the  vicinity  of  American 
lawn  fetes)  the  Mexican  hostess  may 
receive  and  entertain,  may  lounge  in 
easy  chairs  or  swing  hammocks 
among  cool  shadows  where  tamarind 
and  mango,  pineapple  and  plantain 
struggle  in  tropical  rivalry. 

The  pavement  of  the  interior  gal- 
leries,  the  floors  and  hallways  of  the 
various  apartments,  as  well  as  the 
walks  in  the  secluded  patios,  are  laid 
with  red  earthen  tiles.  In  some  in- 
stances  the  tiled  floors  of  the  living 
rooms  are  carpeted,  in  others,  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  marble,  slate, 
or  art  tiles  replace  the  more  plebeian 
red.  As  in  the  West  Indies,  French 
Windows  opening  on  the  street  are 
flush  with  the  sidewalk  and  guarded 
their  füll  height  by  iron  gratings; 
hence  when  sad-eyed  sefioritas  are 
seen,  as  they  frequently  are,  clasping 
the  prison-like  bars  and  gazing  wist- 
fuUy  out,  the  resemblance  to  a  cap- 
tive  bird  beating  its  wings  against  an 
iron  cage  is  not  far  to  seek. 

G.  H,  SnelL 
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IX. 
THE  SERMON— CHOICE  OF  A  SUBJECT. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  pro- 
<iuct  of  preaclfing — the  sermon.  By 
this  term  I  mean,  not  the  elaborate 
«flfort  generally  called  by  this  name 
in  contradistinction  to  the  address, 


or  the  informal  talk,  but  rather  any 
oral  communication  of  original  com- 
position  directed  to  a  religious  as- 
sembly.  These  Communications  take 
so  many  forms  in  Latter-day  Saint 
assem blies,  apparently  obeying  no 
rules  whatever,  that  it  will  hardly  be 
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profitable,  at  least  before  we  have 
considered  other  things,  to  make 
distinctions  here  as  to  kinds  of  ser- 
mons.  Let  us  rather  direct  attention 
to  what  must  be  common  to  all  such 
Communications. 

First  ol  all,  then,  we  have  a  con- 
gregfation  which,  if  the  conditions  be 
as  they  should  be,is  made  up  of  minds 
poised  in  an  expectant  attitude; 
minds  that  have  left  business  cares 
and  all  other  mundane  affairs  at 
home.  The  choir  by  its  sweet  strains 
has  sought  to  attune  the  diverse 
vibrations  of  many  souls  to  one  sol- 
emn  harmony.  These  hearts  are 
abo  drawn  to  beat  in  unison  as  every 
voice  says  "amen**  to  the  opening 
prayer.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  way  is  further  prepared  for  the 
sermon,  by  the  sacrament,  wherein 
all  sit  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  showing  forth  by  this 
object  lesson  that  all  men,  high  and 
low,  rieh  and  poor,  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  their  Heavenly  Father.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  be  more 
solemnly  impressed  upon  a  congre- 
gation? 

After  the  sacrament,  what  next? 
Such  LS  the  attitude  of  every  mind? 
Here  we  have  not  only  expectancy 
as  manifested  ordinarily  by  secular 
audiences,  but  an  ideal  expectancy, 
reinforced  as  it  is  by  humility,  by  a 
spirit  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  and 
byadeep,reverential  attention.  What 
more  could  a  Speaker  ask?  Shame 
to  the  Eider,  then,  that  seeks  to 
satisfy  such  listening  by  the  echoes 
of  an  empty  mind,  or  to  feed  such 
hunger  on  the  mouldy  crusts  of  a 
lazy  memory! 

But,  dropping  figures  of  speech, 
how  shall  the  Eider  avoid  doing 
these  very  things — hiding  (or  expos- 
ing) his  emptiness,  under  cover  of 
many  **words  without  knowledge," 
or,  what  is  little  better,  repeating 
platitudes  that  do  not  have  the  merit 
of  belonging  to  the  same  kind  of 
cloth,  or  even  fitting  the  same 
wom-out  garment  he  is  patching  at? 


How  shall  he  begin  to  avoid  these 
things  from  the  time  he  begins  to 
speak  ? 

The  farmer  ere  he  begins  to  plow 
takes  care  to  secure  a  piece  of  landr 
the  shoemaker  does  not  begin  to 
stitch  tili  he  has  leather;  the  weaver 
does  not  start  his  Shuttles  tili  he  has 
yam;  but  the  preacher  alas!  often 
sets  his  loom  going  without  warp  or 
woof,  and  regales  his  hearers  with 
the  mere  click  of  machinery. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  sermon 
is  the  choice  of  a  subject,  Is  it  not 
astounding  that  this  proposition 
needs  seriously  to  be  argued?  Whatl 
do  you  pretend  that  there  can  be 
preaching  without  a  subject?  Preach- 
ing — no;  but  what  passes  for  it — ^yes. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  let  every  reader 
draw  from  his  own  memory  in  Sup- 
port of  this  assertion.  How  often  it 
happens  that  a  Speaker  fiitters  away 
a  whole  hour  and  then  sits  down 
without  having  found  a  subject! 
Quite  as  often  we  hear  him  say 
finally:  **Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at 
is  this'* — and  looking  at  our  watches 
we  discover  he  has  been  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  minutes  in  getting  at  it 

Now,  I  should  have  nothing  more 
to  say  about  this  fiddling  away  of 
time,  if  people  would  apply  to  it  the 
same  common-sense  reasoning  by 
which  they  condemn  a  sheer  waste 
in  any  other  business.  But  preach- 
ing, we  seem  to  feel,  is  too  sacred, 
too  Spiritual,  to  be  touched  by  the  rules 
of  common  sense,  hence  abuses  grow 
rank  without  being  molested — nay 
without  even  being  so  littie  disturbed 
as  to  be  called  by  their  tnie  names; 
like  a  Sunday  garden  whose  soil  is 
too  sacred  for  week-day  feet,  and 
whose  weeds  must  be  pulled  only  on 
the  Sabbath  when  no  man  must  workf 

The  temptation  to  vagrancy  as  op- 
posed  to  System  and  method,  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  preaching.  It 
has  struck-in  on  the  farming  Commu- 
nity throughout  Utah,"Tind  manifests 
itself  in  all  fields  of  activity.  Every 
teacher  discovers  it  no  matter  what 
the    subject    or    what    the    schooL 
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What  child  does  not  naturally  pre- 
fer  slinging  ink  in  meaningless 
strokes  and  curves  to  foUowing  the 
copy  line  for  line?  Every  teacher  of 
penmanship  knows,  also,  how  the 
young  Sophist  when  caught  at  it, 
justifies  the  tuming  loose  of  his  hand 
as  tending  to  give  him  flexibility  and 
freedom  of  movement,  when  the  fact 
is  that  scribbling  causes  him  to  lose 
not  to  gain   control  of  his  muscles. 

Aimless  talking  is  mental  scribbling 
and  differs  from  scribbling  pure  and 
simple  chiefly  in  that  it  is  harder  to 
eure;  for  none  is  so  blind  as  not  to 
See  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  ink- 
bespattered  sheet  of  paper,  while 
multitudes,  distrusting  tiieir  own  im- 
pressions,  still  cherish  a  vague  no- 
don  that  there  may  be  some  good  in 
a  word-bespattered  hour  of  time, 
from  which  they  have  just  escaped. 

The  difficulty  in  curing  this  va- 
grant  habit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
intrenched  behind  this  delectable 
piece  of  reasoning:  Whoever  speaks 
by  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
speaks  what  is  good  for  man.  Lat- 
ter-day  Saint  Eiders  speak  by  this 
Spirit,  hence  what  Latter-day  Saint 
Eiders  speak  is  good  for  man.  But 
Latter-day  Saint  Eiders  are  often 
aimless  and  wandering  in  their  ser- 
mons;  hence — well — in  some  way 
which  we  can*t  exactly  see,  aimless- 
ness  in  speech  must  be  good  for 
man.  I  leave  the  reader  to  detect 
the  fedlacy. 

**I  love  to  count  myself  only  as  a 
fiddle  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
play  whatever  tunes  it  lists.**  This 
remark  is  credited  to  one  of  our 
eminent  leaders,  now  dead.  If  this 
sentiment  was  intended  as  an  apology 
for  a  rambling  tongue,  then  even  the 
uniqueness  of  its  dress  ought  not  to 
spare  its  author  the  just  criticism  that 
he  is  blaming  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
what  is  a  very  common  human  frailty. 
But  so  feir  as  I  can  learn,  this  Eider 
always  played  tunes.  He  did  not 
realize  that  his  very  words  would 
often  be  used  to  justify  the  most  dis- 
cordant    noises,  or     what     is    little 


better,  the  endle^  tuning  up  for  a 
sermon,  that  there  is  neither  time  nor 
patience  left  to  listen  to  when  it 
finally  begins. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  lies  in 
choosing  one  subject,  sticking  to  it 
as  long  as  fresh  thoughts  spring  up 
concerning  it,  and  sitting  down  when 
one  is  **gravelled  for  matter,"  and 
begins  to  repeat  ideas.  ''Whatl 
stick  to  one  subject  for  a  whole  ser- 
mon! Impossible.  Some  of  our 
most  fluent  Speakers  would  be  floored 
in  five  minutes." 

Well,  suppose  they  are.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  thing?  What 
vanity  can  be  more  contemptible 
than  that  which  sacrifices  a  whole 
audience  that  some  Eider  may  have 
it  to  say:  **I  held  them  an  hour!" 
But  no  such  result  would  take  place 
— ^at  least,  after  the  first  few  trials. 
These  Eiders,  who  now  dig  a  few 
spadefuls  in  this  garden  then  rush 
madly  to  that,  and  so  on  through  the 
entire  field  of  thought,  would  find  in 
a  Single  narrow  compass,  more 
thoughts;  richer  thoughts,  intenser 
thoughts,  and  all  this  simply  because 
the  thoughts  would  be  specific  and 
closely  related.  The  microscope 
reveals  more  wonders  to  us  than  the 
telescope,  and  the  truths  it  reveals 
are  of  as  much  more  vital  interest  to- 
US  as  they  are  nearer  to  us  than  are 
the  Stars. 

This  confining  one's  seif  to  a  single 
subject  is  at  once  a  strong  support  to- 
self-confidence  and  a  powerful  Stim- 
ulus to  thought.  The  rambling 
talker,  if  he  will  but  train  his  powers 
for  a  Short  time,  will  be  surprised 
and  delighted  to  discover  for  himself 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  it 
will  require  a  powerful  effort  of  will 
to  realize  the  new  advantage.  Per- 
haps  keeping  in  mind  this  illustration 
will  aid  the  will.  I  once  beheld  a 
pesky  hen,  with  wom  and  bedraggled 
wing  and  tail  feathers,  trying  ta 
Cover  a  brood  of  lordly  young  tur- 
keys.  Picture  the  ridiculous  figure! 
But  ridiculous  though  it  be,  it  is  a 
valuable  comparison  for  any  Eider 
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to  keep  in  mind  who  is  tempted  to 
do  likewise.  It  has  served  me  on 
many  an  occasion  when  I  would 
otherwise  have  "spread  myselt,''  or 
at tempted  to  spread  myself  over  all 
the  peaks  of  thought  in  a  continent 
of  knowledge. 

The  question  most  important  here 
then  is,  how  shall  we  choose  a  sub- 
ject  ?  The  choosing  of  an  appropri- 
ate  subject  is  really  harder  than  the 
speaking  upon  it  after  it  is  chosen. 
If  some  one  could  put  to  the  Speak- 
er, as  he  arises,  a  specific  question, 
the  answer  to  which  would  be  just 
the  Spiritual  food  needed,  not  a 
minute  would  be  lost  in  aimless  and 
often  fruitless  foraging  for  something 
rational  to  say.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose  to  teach  that  any  Eider  may 
presume  to  choose  for  himself  or 
another  a  subject  for  any  given  oc- 
casion. That  must  ever  be  left  to  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  which  searcheth  all 
hearts.  What  I  do  maintain  is,  that 
Eiders  should  think  about  subjects — 
central  truths  in  their  relations  to  the 
details  of  life — so  that  there  may  be 
something  in  their  niinds  to  choose 
from.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  inspir- 
ation  we  should  seek  to  improve, 
but  our  pliability  and  plasticity  to 
the  workings  of  this  spirit.  If,  then, 
we  think  much  about  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  preaching,  we 
shall  offer  less  resistance,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  exact  to  say,  we 
shall  yield  more  readily,  to  its  sug- 
gestions.  It  is  in  view  of  this  thought 
that  I  invite  attention  to  the  discus- 
sion  that  foUows  as  to  the  nature  and 
choice  of  a  subject. 

Three  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
account: 

I.  The  nature  of  the  occasion;  2. 
The  qualifications  of  the  preacher; 
3.  The  qualities  of  the  subject  itself. 

I.  The  subject  should  be  in  har- 
mony  with  the  occasion ,  Human 
beings  are  insensibly  influenced  by 
ever-changing  environments:  spring- 
time  and  autumn,  winter  and  Sum- 
mer, prosperity  and  adversity,events 
political,  social,  religious,  educational 


and  also  by  the  occupations  which 
for  the  time  being  engage  their  at- 
tention. The  Eider  who  is  oblivious 
to  the  puLse  of  nature  and  callous  to 
the  touch  of  mankind,  is  in  danger 
of  preaching  against  the  wind.  He 
is  not  bringing  meat  in  due  season. 
His  thoughts  are  likely  to  stalk  in 
dressed  in  overcoats  and  für  caps 
amid  the  roses  of  June. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  choice  of 
a  subject  as  in  the  Standpoint  from 
which  it  is  treated  and  the  images 
and  allusions  by  which  its  truths  are 
brought  home  to  the  audience — that 
the  preacher  gains  by  being  alive  to 
what  for  the  moment  stirs  the  multi- 
tude.  Let  the  preacher  ask  himself 
ere  he  begins:  What  is  in  the  air  to- 
day,  and  in  some  way  or  other  make 
this  contribute  toward  impressing 
upon  his  hearers  the  moral  lessons  of 
the  sermon. 

2.  The  subject  should  be  of  present 
interest,  This  rule  must  take  into 
account  the  people  addressed  as  well 
as  the  subject  treated.  What  may 
be  old  and  stale  in  one  part  may  be 
new  and  fresh  in  another.  We  often 
hear  criticisms  about  **Mormonism 
forty  years  old.*'  If  applied  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  as  advocated 
forty  years  ago,  the  criticism  is  fool- 
ish.  Moral  principles  have  no  age. 
They  do  not  change  from  etemity  to 
etemity.  But,  certainly,  the  State- 
ment or  exposition  of  these  principles 
and  the  events  that  cling  about  their 
exposition,  do  constandy  vary,  and 
should  vary,  with  the  needs  of  the 
age  and  ihe  people.  It  is  the  dress 
then  that  gets  old,  and  let  us  not 
underrate  the  leffect  of  wom-out  or 
antiquated  gaiments.  Fashions  in 
Speech  hold  as  well  as  fashions  in 
dress.  Well  dressed  thought  lives, 
because  it  finds  its  way  among  men 
and  is  entertained.  Equally  good 
thought,  poorly  dressed,  dies  for 
want  of  entertainment.  But  aside 
from  sermons  in  wom-out  dresses. 
there  is  a  kind  of  Mormonism  forty 
years  old,  which  is  justiy  censured: 
sermons  which  were  of  present  inter- 
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est  one  or  two  generations  ago,  but 
which  ought  never  to  be  heard  to- 
day  out  of  a  museum  of  relics.  So, 
too,  it  often  happens  that  Eiders  on 
missions  acquini  so  little  versatility 
that  on  being  called  to  preach  at 
home  they  launch  into  a  rote  sermon, 
quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  talking  to  the  Saints,  and  not  to 
a  congregation  of  unbelievers. 

Let  every  Eider  called  upon  to 
address  the  Saints,  ask  himself  the 
question:  Is  this  of  present  interest  ? 
and  it  will  greatly  aid  him  in  avoid- 
ing  the  hackneyed  subjects  that  so 
often  make  our  meetings  dreary.  If 
he  discover  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  other  subjects,  let  him  some- 
how  find  the  moral  couräg^^  to  sit 
down,  and  then  prepare  himself 
better  for  the  next  opportunity. 

3.  The  subjeci  shauld  be  suited  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  congregation, 
Instinctively  the  Speaker  should  feel 
when  he  is  not  being  understood; 
should  perceive  instandy  waves  of 
intelligence  or  of  doubt  as  they  pass 
over  the  audience,  like  the  alternate 
lights  and  shades  made  by  fleecy 
clouds  on  a  summer  day.  He  will 
thus  be  able  to  adapt  his  thought 
and  diction  to  the  varying  needs  of 
his  hearers.  This  rule  is  oftenest 
violated  in  talks  before  the  Sunday 
Schools,  which  generally  go  over  the 
heads  of  all,  save  the  teachers.  But 
it  is  also  the  fault  of  young  Eiders, 
dangerously  puffed  up  with  a  *  *  little 
leaming/'  They  find  it  so  hard  to 
curb  their  vanity,  so  delightful  to  air 
their  scrapj«  of  knowledge  and  enjoy 
the  blank  stare  of  their  eider  breth- 
ren  and  sisters.  Set  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  the  Eider  who  thus  loves  to 
mystify  by  grandiloquent  words  and 
ol^ure  allusions,  is  thinking  mainly 
of  himself  He  speaks,  not  by  the 
clear,  steady  light  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  but  by  the  accumulated  gas 
product  of  his  own  vanity. 

4.  Only  such  subjects  should  be 
chosen  t,s  are  interesting  to  the 
Speaker,  It.need  scarcely  be  argued 
that  what  is  not  interesting  to  him, 


he  will  utterly  fail  to  make  interest- 
ing to  the  congregation.  Moreover, 
want  of  interest  in  a  subject  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  want  of  knowledge 
— at  least  of  fresh,  vigorous  knowl- 
edge— conceming  it.  He  should, 
therefore,  avoid  the  subject  for  the 
further  reason  that  he  would  be 
wasting  the  time  of  his  hearers  in 
mere  general  assertions  and  dreary 
platitudes.  If  this  rule  were  invari- 
ably  followed,  three-fourths  of  our 
sermons  would  be  on  stock-raising, 
commerce,  or  farming.  What  then? 
Better  far  to  be  kept  awake  by  a 
fresh,  vigorous,  specific  talk  on  how 
to  irrigate,  so  as  to  raise  good  crops, 
than  to  be  put  to  sleep  by  drowsy 
emptinesses  on  a  spiritual  subject.  Ol 
course  it  is  the  spiritual  subject  that 
we  come  to  be  stirred  up  conceming. 
But  if  the  Eider  cannot  stir  us — be- 
cause  he  is  not  stirred  himself— let 
him  speak  upon  a  subject  in  which 
he  can  stir  us;  or,  better  still,  let 
him  give  way  to  the  Eider  who  can 
interest  us  in  what  we  came  to  hear. 
If  we  will  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject,  it  will  always 
be  chosen  from  that  part  of  our 
mind-stores  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested;  for  the  Spirit  delights  not  in 
scraps  and  mouldy  crusts,  and  it  can 
find  fresh  food  to  draw  from  only 
where  our  ideas  are  alive  and  grow- 
ing.  Let  us  then  make  it  a  rule 
only  to  speak  on  those  subjects  in 
which  we  are  interested;  and  if  we 
are  not  interested  in  what  should 
be  talked  about,  let  us  not  talk, 
■  but  sit  and  be  ashamed  of  our  in- 
dolence. 

5.  The  Speaker  should  choose  only 
such  subjects  as  command  his  entire 
belief,  The  tippler  and  tobacco- 
user  will  make  a  poor  sermon  on  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  Even  if  it  be 
faultless  rhetorically,  it  will  lack  the 
Gospel  ring,  for  the  Spirit  does  not 
lend  itself  to  hypocrisy.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  preacher  is  a  testimony 
of  the  Gospel — an  abiding,  an  ever- 
buming  testimony.  It  is  not  enough 
that  an  Eid  er  have  a  passive  beliei 
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in  a  subject  in  order  to  speak  well 
upon  it;.  his  belief  must  be  active — 
so  active  as  to  dominate  him,  if  he 
would  make  others  believe  in  it. 

6.  A  subject  oughi  not  to  be  at- 
tempted  that  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
Jhe  Speaker,  U  this  rule  be  followed 
it  will  stop  much  vain  speculation  as 
to  the  seventh  heaven  and  kindred 
subjects  that  may  belong  to  theology 
but  do  not  belong  to  the  Gospel,  at 
least  in  this  life.  It  will  also  be  of 
aid  to  the  young  Eider  who,  dazzled 


by  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  mighty 
subject,  rushes  into  sermons  under 
the  delusion  that  he  is  the  first  and 
only  one  to  whom  the  glorious  truth 
has  been  revealed. 

We  have  now  treated  the  choice 
of  a  subject  as  regards  the  occasion, 
and  as  regards  the  Speaker.  We 
have  next  to  speak  of  this  choice  as 
regards  the  subject  itself.  The  dis- 
cussion  of  this  part  is  so  important  as 
to  require  a  separate  chapter. 

N,  L.  Nelson. 


SAYINGS  AND  WRITINGS  OF  PREST. WOODRUFF.* 


1.  **JöSEPH  Smith  left  as  strong 
-a  testimony  as  was  ever  given  to  the 
human  family,  and  sealed  that  testi- 
mony with  his  own  life  and  blood.** 

2.  **We  are  laying  a  foundation 
while  in  the  days  of  our  youth  for  a 
character  which  will  decide  our  des- 
tiny  throughout  all  time  and  eternity 
either  for  good  or  evil.*' 

3.  *  'All  the  prophets  both  ancient 
and  modern,  together  with  all  the 
holy  angels,  are  anxiously  watching 
this  work.'* 

4.  **We  all  have  our  agency  to 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil, 
or  to  choose  the  evil  and  refuse  the 
good,  for  the  Lord  forces  no  man  to 
heaven  neither  does  He  tempt  any 
man  to  do  evil.  * ' 

5.  "A  man  cannot  leave  this 
Church  without  the  power  of  God 
leaves  him.  It  has  been  the  power  , 
of  the  Priesthood  that  has  made  men 
great,  and  no  man  can  handle  this 
Priesthood  only  as  God  wills. ' ' 

6.  "In  my  opinion  the  character 
of  a  person  is  formed  between  child- 
hood  and  the  age  of  eighteen." 

7.  "As  I  have  received  the  good 
and  evil,  the  fruits  of  obedience  and 
disobedience,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
exhorting  all  my   young  friends  to 

♦  Sentiments  presented  at  the  Ypun.jr  Ladies' 
Reunion  in  the.  Fourteeodi  W»«l,  Salt  Lake 
-City. 


obey  the  whisperings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  they  will  always  be  safe." 

8.  "Whenever  you  are  blessed 
with  any  good  thing  be  willing  to 
share  it  with  others.'* 

9.  *  *I  am  living  on  borrowed  time 
and  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain  here,  but  I  wish 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  you  that 
this  work  is  true." 

IG.  '^It  is  better  for  us  to  fall  in 
the  defense  of  truth  than  to  deny 
the  words  of  God  and  go  to  hell." 

11.  *'I  would  rather  seal  my  tes- 
timony with  my  blood  and  lay  my 
body  to  rest  in  the  grave  and  have 
my  spirit  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
veil  to  enjoy  a  long  eternity  of  light, 
truth,  blessing,  and  a  knowl^ge 
that  the  Lord  will  bestow  upon  every 
man  who  keeps  His  laws,  than  to 
spend  a  few  short  years  of  earthly 
pleasures  and  be  deprived  of  these 
blessings  and  the  society  of  my 
friends  and  brethren  behind  the 
veil." 

12.  *'You  will  lose  nothing  by 
honoring  your  fathers  and  redeem- 
ing  your  dead,  for  it  is  a  glorious 
work." 

13.  **We  will  soon  pass  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ve^l  but  let  us  do 
our  duty  while  we  are  here.'* 

1 4.  '  The  spirit  of  God  labors  and 
strives  to  preserve  all  the  children  of 
men  from  evil,  and  the  Lord  gives 
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His  angels  charge  concerning  us  and 
they  do  all  in  their  power  for  our 
salvation.** 

15.  In  the  testimony  of  a  life- 
time  addressed  to  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
he  Said:  *'I  have  confidence  in  you 
to  believe  that  you  will  qualify  your- 
selves  for  the  great  duty  and  work 
that  He  before  you.*'  After  tonight 
may  he  feel  the  same  confidence  in 
the  young  ladies. 

16.  "This  work  depends  on  no 
man  or  set  of  men ;  God  can  and  will 
fill  any  man*s  place  who  proves  him- 
self  unworthy,  and  He  will  permit  no 
man  to  lead  this  people  astray.  * ' 

17.  "The  spirit  of  revelation 
belongs  to  the  Priesthood." 

18.  *'We  are  blessed  with  power 
and  authority  to  redeem  both  the 
living  and  the  dead.*' 

19.  "The  Lord  is  determined  to 
raise  up  a  people  that  will  worship 
Hirn,  and  if  He  has  to  whip  and 
scourge  and  drive  us  through  a 
whole  generation,  He  will  chastise 
US  until  we  are  willing  to  submit  to 
righteousness  and  truth,  or  until  we 
are  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  ** 

20.  "I  would  exhort  my  young 
friends  not  to  cherish  selfishness,  but 
if  you  have  any,  get  rid  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Be  generous  and  kind- 
hearted  to  all,  especially  to  your 
parents.  *  * 

21.  **It  is  better  to  suffer  stripes 
for  the  testimony  of  Christ  than  to 
feil  by  our  sins  and  transgressions 
and  then  have  to  suffer  afterwards." 

22.  "I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Church  over  sixty  years,  one  of 
the  apostles  fifty-five  years,  and  the 
President  for  a  short  time,  and  I 
have  never  performed  any  ordinance 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

23.  "Tl^e  tirae  is  here  when  the 
vell  shäll  be  lifted,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  young  men  and  women  shall  be 
turned  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. ' ' 

24.  **This    Gospel    has    caused 


prophets,  eiders,  and  saints  to  re- 
joice.  It  has  nerved  up  their  spirits 
with  fortitude  and  strength,  and 
borne  them  up  against  every  oppos- 
ing  influence;  this  has  been  the  case 
in  every  dispensation  when  this  light 
and  power  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  men.*' 

25.  **I  knew  the  Prophet  Joseph 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  have 
worshiped  with  him,  and  run  horse 
races  with  him  over  the  public 
Square,  and  in  every  duty  of  life  he 
was  a  man  to  be  loved  and  revered. '  * 


GOOD  ADVICE. 


The  foUowing  ad  vice,  given  some 
time  ago  by  General  Sherman,  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  young  men  of 
today: 

**One  half  of  the  evils  that  beset 
the  path  of  young  men  startirtg  in 
life  come  from  the  neglect  of  their 
parents  to  educate  them  in  the  use 
of  money.  Not  that  all  parents,  or 
even  most  of  them,  are  extravagant 
with  their  sons'  allowance,  or  that 
they  do  not  give  them  a  great  deal 
of  advice  on  the  subject  of  economy. 
But  they  do  not,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  make  the  proper 
use  of  money  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion.  They  restrain,  but  they  do 
not  guide.  As  boys'  needs  and  de- 
sires  increase,  they  are  too  apt  to  be 
met  with  only  increasing  difficulty  in 
getting  money,  interposed  often  in 
such  a  form  as  to  stimulate  rather 
than  regulate  their  appetite  for  spend- 
ing.  It  is  hard  for  parents  to  realize 
that  sooner  or  later  their  sons  must 
have  the  control  of  more  or  less 
money  to  use  or  waste,  to  save  or 
invest,  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment,  and  that  mere  restriction  in 
the  allowance  of  money  does  not  fit 
them  for  the  temptations,  difficulties, 
and  perplexities  of  this  important 
part  of  the  business  of  life.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  a  great 
Proportion  of  the  dishonesty  which 
is  so  common  in  our  modern  com- 
munities,    flows    from    the   want   of 
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proper  training  of  young  men  in  the 
employment  of  money. 

*The  old  Roman  rule,  that  the 
debtor  was  to  be  regarded  always  as 
the  possible  slave  of  the  creditor,  is 
not  now  a  basb  of  legal  action,  and 
American  law  no  longer  allows  im- 
prisonment  for  innocent  debt.  But 
neither  the  Roman  rule  nor  our  own 
former  practice  was  without  its  basis 
of  reason  and  equity.  It  is  common 
to  speak  of  the  oppressed  debtor, 
but  in  most  cases  debt  is  a  voluntary 
thing.  Few  men  incur  it  from  ne- 
cessity.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  men  who  cannot  pay  their 
debts.  especially  young  men,  might 
have  been  able  to  do  so  if  they  had 
not  wasted  their  means.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  debtors  habitually 
cut  down  their  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  Indeed,  they 
would  generally  be  considered  *mean' 
if  they  did  so.  The  economies  nec- 
essary  for  a  man  of  small  means  to 
keep  out  of  debt  are  very  petty  in 
amount  and  in  character.  They  are 
inevitably  annoyingand  irksome,  and 
the  strain  on  the  will  is  constant.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  regard  them  as  con- 
temptible.  But  they  are  in  reality 
the  reverse  of  that.  They  are  essen- 
tially  noble,  and  they  add  to,  instead 
of  detracting  from,  the  dignity  of  the 
man  who  is  capable  of  them.  The 
old  law  was  based  on  this  fact,  and 
punished  and  degraded  the  man  who 
would  not  deny  himself  to  pay  his 
debts. 

**Borrowed  money,  where  the 
debtor  does  not  know  how  he  is  to 
pay,  and  has  no  clear  resources  to 
depend  on,  is  not  the  money  of  the 
borrower,  but  of  the  lender.  And 
where  the  motive  of  the  lender  is  not 
one  of  friendship,  and  the  credit  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  business,  no 
man  has  any  right  to  borrow  without 
knowing  that  he  can  pay,  any  more 
than  he  has  the  right  to  swindle. 
The  promiseof  payment  in  such  case 
is  essentially  a  false  pretense,  and  as 
unjustifiable  as  any  other  form  of 
deception. '  * 


RISING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Experience  continually  contradicts 
the  notion   that  a  poor  young    man 
cannot  rise.     If  we  look  over  the  list 
of  rieh  men,  we  find  that  nearly    aU 
of  them   began  life   worth  little    or 
nothing.     To  any    person    ßamiliar 
with  the  millionaires  of  the  United 
States,    a  score    of   examples      will 
occur.     On  the  other  hand,  the  soas 
of  rieh  men,  who  began  life  with  the 
capital  which  so  many   poor    young 
men  covet,  frequently   die  be^gars. 
It  would   probably  not  be  goingf  loo 
far   to   say  that  a  large   majority  of 
such  moneyed  individuals  either  £«ii 
outright   or  gradually    eat   up    the 
capital  with  which  they  commencecf 
their  career. 

And  the  reason  is  piain.     Brought 
up  in  expensive   habits,  they  spend 
entirely  too   much.     Educated  with 
notions  of  personal  importance,  they 
will  not,  as  they  phrase  it,  stoop  to- 
hard  work.     Is  it  astonishing,  there- 
fore,  that  they  are  passed  in  the  race 
of  life   by   others   with   less  capital 
originally,  but   more   energy,    thrift 
and    industry?     For    these    virtues, 
after  all,  are  worth  more  than  money. 
They  make  money,  in   fect.     Nay, 
after   it   is   made,    they   enable   the 
possessor   to   keep   it,    which    most 
young   men   pronounce  to  be   more 
difficult   than     the     making.       The 
young  man  who  begins   life   with   a 
resolution  always  to  lay  by  a  part  of 
his  income  is  sure,  even  without  ex- 
traordinary   ability,  gradually  to  ac- 
quire  a  sufficiency,  especially  as  habits 
of  enonomy,    which    the   resolution 
renders  necessar)',  will  make  that  a 
competence  for  him  which  would  be 
quite  insufficient  for  an  extravagant 
person.     It  is  really  what  we  save, 
more   than    what   we    make,    which 
lead  US  to  fortune.       He  who  enlarges 
his  sxpenses  as  fast  as  his   eamings 
incraese   must   always   be   poor,  na 
matter  what  his  abilities.     And  con- 
tent may  be  had   on  comparatively 
little.     It  is  not  in  luxurious  livin^ 
that  men  find  real  happiness. 
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A    STORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Souls  roade  of  fire  and  chUdreo  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 

Young, 

The  fiercest  fires  must  necessarily 
burn  themselves  out  after  a  time.  So 
passions  must  be  exhausted  and  wrath 
wear  itself  away.  Weaiy  at  last 
with  the  scene  of  blood,  the  crowd 
dispersed.  The  BastUe  remained  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
keys  thereof  sent  by  Lafayette  to 
Washington  **as  a  trophy  of  the 
spoik  of  despotism. '  * 

Just  before  daybreak  Vivian  re- 
turned  to  his  lodging.  The  events 
of  the  day  and  night  had  strongly 
impressed  him ;  now  that  the  insanity 
of  passion  had  left  him,  he  was  ner- 
vous  and  apprehensive.  Remorse 
that  he  had  sanctioned  the  dreadful 
deeds  of  the  day,  was  now  his  most 
prominent  feeling.  Where  might 
not  the  passions  he  had  helped 
arouse  lead  the  people?  He  sat  in 
his  chair,  and  laid  his  buming  head 
on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  now 
cool  with  the  dews  of  early  morning. 
The  weary  condition  of  his  body 
overcame  even  the  strong  excitement 
of  his  mind,  and  he  feil  into  a  deep 
and  troubled  sleep. 

He  had  not  been  sleeping  long 
when  the  door  of  the  room  was  softly 
opened,  and  Marie  Latour  entered. 
She  gazed  at  him  for  a  time  with 
eyes  of  devouring  love.  She  stepped 
noiselessly  to  his  side  and  took  his 
hand  in  hers,  covering  it  with  kisses. 
Still  Vivian  slept.  Falling  on  her 
knees  by  his  chair,  she  clasped  him 
in  her  arms  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
his  cheek.  The  caress  was  as  gentle 
as  the  breath  of  the  morning  zephyr. 
The  young  man  stirred  not.  With 
a  sigh  that  shook  her  heart*s  founda- 
tions,  she  arose,  and  with  her  eyes 
still  bent  upon  him  glided  noiselessly 
to  the  door  and  passed  down  the 
stairs. 

As  she  reached  the  street  she  saw 
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a  man  with  long,  gray  beard  and 
disheveled  hair,  Walking  toward  her. 
On  his  near  approach  she  recognized 
the  prisoner  of  the  Bastile.  As  he 
paused  beneath  Vivian*  s  window,  he 
saw  the  weary  head  bent  to  its  sound 
slumber.  *'Blessed  be  sleep!'*  he 
exclaimed  in  a  yearning  voice.  **I 
can  get  no  sleep.  My  brain  is  too 
hot  with  the  fire  of  suffering!*'  With 
these  words  he  passed  along  the 
Street  and  disappeared. 

*  *  What  are  his  sufferings  now,  and 
what  were  his  prospects  once?'* 
moaned  the  unhappy  girl.  "Per- 
haps  loving  and  beloved,  and  yet  his 
life  has  reached  its  present  point, 
and  he  is  without  friends,  without 
love,  without  a  home.  Unhappy  I 
love  but  am  not  loved  in  retum.  My 
despair  has  come  already!  What 
will  it  not  be  when  I  reach  his  age?'  * 
She,  too,  disappeared,  and  the  sleeper 
awoke. 

Immediately  upon  the  retum  of 
consciousness  the  memory  of  the 
scenes  of  the  previous  night  flooded 
upon  him.  He  looked  into  the 
Street.  It  seemed  to  swim  in  the 
blood  of  the  victims  of  the  Bastile. 
He  even  fancied  his  own  hands  were 
red.  He  thought  he  saw  the  glaring 
eyes  of  the  imbecile  who  had  been 
released  from  the  dungeon,  and  in- 
stinctively  he  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hands  and  shuddered  at  the 
memory.  He  could  endure  Paris  no 
longer.     He  must  go  home. 

This  resolve  was  instantly  carried 
out.  Gathering  his  few  belongings, 
he  formed  them  into  a  compact  bün- 
dle, paid  his  score,  and  was  soon 
trudging  lightly,  but  not  joyously, 
toward  his  native  village.  He  was 
ill  at  ease.  He  had  been  disap- 
pointed  in  the  people.  He  had  ex- 
pected  them  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  the  toiling  classes,  but  they  had 
proven  themselves  brutal  and  un- 
reasoning.  He  was  now  firmly  con- 
vinced  that  worse  scenes  than  those 
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just  witnessed,  awaited  the  people  of 
France,  before  the  nobility  could  be 
reduced  to  the  common  level,  and 
the  people  made  rulers. 

After  days  of  weary  traveling, 
Vivian  reached  La  Brede.  The  news 
of  the  Bastile's  destruction  had  pre- 
ceded  him,  and  the  people  were 
wild  with  enthusiasm.  Already  they 
had  given  vent  to  their  feelings  by 
terrorizing  the  nobles  dwelling  in 
their  vicinity,  and  Vivian  saw  with 
alarm  that  the  fierce  and  blood- 
thirsty  passions  of  the  people  were 
not  confined  to  the  rabble  of  Paris. 

His  mother  greeted  him  with  a 
feeling  of  joyous  relief,  for  she  had 
been  apprehensive  for  his  safety  in 
the  midst  of  the  stirring  scenes  en- 
acted  in  Paris.  His  recital  of  these 
was  simple  and  to  the  point.  His 
mother  was  most  forcibly  impressed, 
and  folding  him  in  her  arms  she 
begged  him  to  remain  at  home  and 
leave  the  fight  to  be  carried  on  by 
others.  Her  widowed  heart  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  losing  the  only 
dear  one  now  remaining  to  her. 

The  day  following  Vivian' s  return 
to  La  Brede,  his  neighbors  came  to 
bid  him  welcome.  He  spoke  sadly 
to  them  of  the  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Paris,  and  they  were 
awakened  to  great  zeal  by  his  story, 
but  they  neglected  to  heed  its  warn- 
ing  features.  They  heard  with  satis- 
faction  of  the  bloodshed  in  the  city, 
and  added  the  details  of  scenes  of 
cruelty  in  the  country,  where  the 
chateaus  of  the  nobles  had  been 
burned,  their  other  property  de- 
stroyed,  and  many  of  the  tax-gather- 
ers  tortured  to  death  at  the  stake. 
Vivian' s  heart  ached.  His  admoni- 
tion  to  the  villagers  was,  **My 
friends,  what  you  now  regard  as 
meritorious  deeds,  you  shall  yet  con- 
sider  to  the  last  degree  criminal. 
The  tyranny  you  exercise  shall  re- 
act  upon  you  to  your  intense  sorrow. 
Be  wise  and  humane  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  placed  in  your  hands, 
and  so  will  God  judge  and  reward 
you!" 


His  words  had  their  effect.  The 
next  day  was  free  from  scenes  of 
lawlessness  in  the  village  of  La  Brede. 
As  evening  came  on,  Vivian  and  his 
mother  sat  under  the  vine  near  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  she  was 
again  recounting  to  him  the  story  of 
his  father's  labors  and  mysterious 
disappearance.  A  quiet  gloom  per- 
vaded  the  atmosphere  as  the  even- 
ing shadows  began  to  fall,  andsweet 
peace  was  breathed  into  the  heart  of 
mother  and  son. 

Quietly  and  lovingly  she  conversed, 
and  as  her  memory  bridged  the  span 
of  a  score  of  years,  Jeanne  Duruy 
could  imagine  that  her  beloved 
Claude  sat  at  her  side  and  held  her 
band  in  his. 

Their  converse  died  out,  and  they 
sat  absorbed  in  thought.  Twilight 
was  upon  them,  but  it  was  not  yet 
dark.  The  figure  of  a  man  appeared 
in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  walked  slowly  and  wearily,  and 
his  feet  grated  harshly  on  the  uneven 
pavement.  Vivian  immediately  recog- 
nized  the  pr isoner  of  the  Bastile. 
As  the  man  approached  the  gate,  he 
paused  and  looked  intently  at  the 
house.  Vivian  and  his  mother  arose, 
and  the  latter  advanced  toward  the 
Street.  The  light  of  intelligence, 
unaccustomed  as  it  was  to  the  seat, 
appeared  upon  the  brow  of  the 
prisoner.  With  a  joyous  cry  of 
* 'Jeanne!  Jeanne!  my  darling!"  he 
sprang  through  the  gate  and  seized 
her  in  his  arms.  Claude  Duruy  had 
returned  from  his  living  grave. 

The  joy  of  the  meeting  and  the 
delight  occasioned  by  his  temporary 
return  to  sanity,  were  too  great  for 
his  strength.  His  already  fevered 
brow  became  hotter,  and  almost 
before  his  wife  could  call  the  beloved 
name  of  husband  and  press  her  lips 
to  his,  he  became  delirious.  Tender- 
ly  his  son  bore  him  to  the  couch, 
whereon,  nearly  twenty  years  before, 
he  had  left  his  delirious  wife. 

Oh,  the  irony  of  fate,  that  lifts  us 
to  a  pinnacle  where  we  may  see  the 
land   of  promise,  and  then  slays  us 
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lest  we  enter!  With  the  glimmering 
of  reason  which  flashed  upon  him 
for  a  moment,  Claude  Duruy  saw 
wife,  child,  home,  future  hopes,  all  in 
brightness  and  glory  before  him. 
But  that  light  faded  like  the  lightning 
flash,  and  darkness  settled  down 
upon  bis  vision  as  delirium  overcame 
his  mind ! 

Day  and  night  the  devoted  wife 
and  loyal  son  watched  by  the  fevered 
bedside.  The  third  week  of  his  de- 
lirium was  nearing  its  close,  and  the 
pointof  its  greatest  violence  had  been 
reached.  The  doctor  had  given 
promise  that  that  night  should  wit- 
ness  the  crisis. 

Several  of  the  neighbors,  Claude 

Duruy' s  old  friends,  had  come  in  to 

help  watch  at  his  bedside.     He  was 

very  violent  in  his  delirium,  and  the 

combined  efforts  of  all  were  required 

at  times  to  keep  him  on  the   bed. 

Toward  midnight  he  feil  into  slum- 

ber,  and  the  watchers  became  less 

vigilant.    Suddenly  he  threw  himself 

from  the  bed,'  ran  to  the  other  side  of 

the  room,  and  seized  one  of  the  villa- 

gers.     *Taul  Levon!"  he  hissed,  "I 

owe  you  this  for  your  cnielty.     Why 

did  you  beat  me  like  this?    Why  did 

you  crush  me  to  the  earth  with  heavy 

'nanacles?   Why  did  you  swear  falsely 

^^'Hst   me  and  drag  me  from  the 

^S  of  my  wife  to  a  living  tomb? 

^OWnf  down  to  hell,  where  blacker 

a^ud^   will  not  be  found !' ' 

jj  v^'ould  have  fared  badly  with  the 
„jihisiPPy  peasant  who  was  now  pros- 
jfate  on  the  floor  and  almost  strang- 
jg^,  hiaci  not  the  others  rescued  him 
^fid  t>orne  the  patient  to  the  bed. 
There  he  lay  moaning  and  complain- 
ing  or  his  treatment  during  the  long 
and  >vea.ry  years  of  his  imprisonment, 
until  sympathetic  tears  flowed  down 
the  cheeks  of  all  within  the  room, 
and  the  wife  and  child  flung  them- 
selvesi  YxMo  each  other' s  arms,  and 
wept  ar\d  prayed  together. 

^^    last  the   change   came.     The 

fever  died  away.     The  eyes  opened, 

and  the  glare  of  delirium  gave  place 

to  the  light  of  reason.    He  was  again 


conscious.  His  wife  knelt  at  the  side 
of  his  bed  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
breast  while  he  fondly  stroked  her 
hair  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  terms 
of  endearmen c  of  their  early  married 
life,  for  that  period  alone  was  present 
to  his  mind.  He  also  took  the  hand 
of  his  tall,  manly  boy,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  seemed  absorbed  in  deepest 
thought.  The  other  watchers  re- 
spectfully  left  the  room,  and  the 
re-united  family  was  alone. 

The  view  of  the  past  followed,  and 
each  wept  as  the  sorrows  and  trials 
of  the  others  were  narrated.  Intrusion 
upon  the  only  satisfying  joy  they  had 
for  nearly  twenty  years  would  not  be 
proper;  therefore  the  scene  is  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

At  length  the  doctor  came.  He 
looked  at  the  patient  and  silently 
departed.  The  clock  was  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve.  The  patient  raised 
himself  wearily  upon  his  elbow,  and 
placed  his  free  arm  about  the  form 
of  his  wife.  Something  in  his  looks 
alarmed  her.  She  hastily  rose  from 
her  knees,  seated  herseif  upon  the 
bed,  and  pillowed  his  head  upon  her 
breast.  He  tried  once,  twice,  thrice 
to  speak,  and  at  last  came  the  faint 
words,  **My  wife,  my  child,  adieu! 
God  calls  —  I  must  obey."  One 
gasp,  and  he  was  dead  ! 

God  knows  the  grief  of  widow  and 
orphan.  Pen  cannot  describe  it. 
With  a  wild  shriek  of  despair,  Jeanne 
Duruy  feil  to  the  floor.  Her  cry 
called  the  neighbors  back  to  the 
room.  Seeing  the  lifeless  form  upon 
the  bed,  they  bared  and  bowed  their 
heads  and  devoutly  crossed  them- 
selves.  Is  there  not  a  written  law  of 
Scripture,  that  the  evil  and  the  good 
deeds  of  the  father  shall  bear  sway 
upon  the  life  of  the  child?  And 
is  there  not,  closely  connected  with 
this,  and  almost  as  sacred,  the 
unwritten  law  that  the  wrongs  of  the 
father  shall  be  aveng^^  by  the  child? 
What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  Vivian 
Duruy,  Standing  by  the  dead  body  of 
his  father,  his  mother,  fainting  with 
grief,  lying  at  his  feet,  should  have 
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taken  an  oath  not  to  rest  until  the 
men  and  the  government  sanctioning 
such  wrongs  should  be  removed  and 
the  power  given  to  diose  who  would 
use  it  justly? 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

What  is  libcrty  without  wisdom  and  without 
virtue?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils; 
for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madness,  without  tuition 
or  restraint.  Burke. 

Two  days  after  the  sad  death  u{ 
Claude  Duniy  his  remains  were  in- 
terred  in  the  churchyard,  amid  the 
lamentations  of  all  the  people  of  the 
village.  The  widow  was  heart- 
broken.  After  her  long  years  of 
hope,  she  had  met  with  bitterest  dis- 
appointment.  He  whom  she  had 
expected  to  return  to  her  and  spend 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  peace, 
surrounded  by  her  love,  had  come 
home  only  to  die.  Only  one  Cle- 
ment of  comfort  remained  to  her, 
and  that  was  centered  in  the  life  of 
her  son. 

Over  him  an  entire  changfe  had 
come.  Previously  buoyant  and  hope- 
ful,  he  had  now  become  moody  and 
despairing.  Thoughtfulness  fer  be- 
yond  his  years  had  developed  in  him. 
Towering  above  all  his  other  feelings 
was  one  great  desire — to  avenge  his 
father's  death.  Heretofore  he  had 
checked  the  youths  of  the  village  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  privileged 
classes;  now  he  seemed  willing  to 
join  them  in  their  most  extreme 
utterance. 

He  feit,  however,  that  his  duty 
was  to  remain  home  with  his  mother, 
at  least  until  the  effects  of  the  blow 
she  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  her 
husband  should  be  diminished.  He 
accordingly  remained  in  the  village, 
watching  with  intense  interest  the 
course  of  events  in  Paris,  an  echo  of 
which  was  invariably  sounded  in  the 
provinces  of  France.  It  is  thought 
well  to  epitomize  the  leading  events 
of  this  period,  that  the  further  pro- 
gress  of  the  story  may  be  better 
understood. 

Thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  action 


of  the  mob  in  destroying  the  Bastile, 
and  putting  to  death  its  officers  and 
others  deemed  unfriendly  to  the 
people,  the  king  came  in  person  to 
the  National  Assembly  and  promised 
to  meet  their  demands.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  considering  their  lives  un- 
safe  in  France,  migrated  to  other 
countries,  and  those  who  remained 
voted  to  destroy  all  relics  of  feudal- 
ism,  and  to  place  all  the  people  of 
France  upon  the  same  social  level. 

This  act  would  have  produced  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  peasantry  if 
it  had  been  voluntary  and  sincere; 
but  not  two  months  later  a  crowd  of 
young,  thoughtless  courtiers  at  Ver- 
sailles gave  a  banquet  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  and  during  its  course  deliber- 
ately  insulted  the  Third  Estate.  The 
people  of  Paris  broke  out  into  a 
fiercer  rebellion  than  that  of  July  14. 
The  crops  had  failed  and  the  poor 
were  starving;  they  surged  through 
the  streets,  demanding  bread.  At 
last  a  band  of  women,  almost  blind 
with  fiiry,  marched  to  Versailles, 
foUowed  unwillingly  by  Lafayette, 
leading  the  governmental  troops. 
There  they  invaded  the  palace,  and 
the  queen  barely  escaped  with  her 
life.  The  entire  royal  &mily  was 
brought  to  Paris,  and  the  king  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital. 
To  make  the  leveling  of  ranks 
throughout  France  more  sure,  and 
to  provide  for  the  people  during  the 
winter,  the  church  lands  were  confis- 
cated  and  paper  money  was  issued 
upon  this  security.  Then  came  the 
news  that  the  king  had  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1791  the  attitude 
of  the  commons  became  more  threat- 
ening,  and  it  was  apparent  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  abolition  of  the  royal  pow- 
er. On  June  25,  1791,  almost  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Vivian  came  in  a  State  of  great  ex- 
citement  to  his  mother. 

"There  is  no  king  in  France!*'  he 
shouted  joyfuUy.        'The  name   of 
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Louis  XVI.  has  been  erased  from  all 
public  places,  and  the  word  *royal* 
replaced  by  the  word  ^national !'  " 

**Why  has  this  been  done?"  his 
mother  asked. 

'*ßecause  the  king  attempted  to 
flee  from  France.  Disguising  him- 
self  as  a  servant,  he  escaped  from  his 
palace-prison  and  had  almost  reached 
the  frontier  of  Belgium,  when  he  was 
recognized  and  brought  back  to 
Paris/' 

**Whydidheflee?'' 
"He  was  a  traitor  to  his  own  coun- 
try,"  was  the  indignant  reply.  "The 
enemies  of  France  are  gathering 
their  armies  on  the  frontier,  and  he 
desired  to  join  them  and  direct  their 
movements  against  his  own  people. 
Now  the  republic  will  be  estab- 
lished.'* 

With  equal  joy  the  young  man 
leamed  that  on  July  2oth  the  king 
had  been  practically  deposed  by  the 
Assembly  and  placed  under  stricter 
guard.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, a  Constitution  providing  for 
a  limited  monarchy  was  signed  by 
the  king.  Much  interest  was  occa- 
sioned  at  La  Brede  by  the  fect  that 
this  Instrument  authorized  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Guienne  into  a  department  called  La 
GiRONDE,  from  the  river  of  that 
name.  This  department  was  to  send 
members  to  the  legislative  assembly 
appointed  to  meet  immediately  after 
the  adjoumment  of  the  constituent 
gathering,  on  September  30,  1791. 
The  legislative  body  began  its  work 
October  ist. 

In  the  election  of  members  of  this 
gathering,  the  common  people  of 
La  Brede,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
their  law  makers.  A  glimpse  of 
freedom,  but  it  ivas  as  tantalizing  in 
its  lack  of  stability  as  the  dream 
of  escape  to  the  life-long  prisoner. 

Viviaxi  remained  at  home  during 
the  work  of  this  assembly.  At  first 
he  was  overjoyed  at  its  measures.  It 
was  divided  into  three  distinct  par- 
ties:    the  constitutionalists,   who  fa- 


vored  a  limited  monarchy;  the  ex- 
treme republicans,  who  desired  a  com- 
munistic  govemment.and  the  Girond- 
ists,  their  leaders  being  from  La  Gi- 
ronde,  who  wished  a  republican  form 
of  govemment  like  that  existing  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Girondists  were  in  power. 
They  passed  acts  lessening  the 
authority  of  the  king,  but  he  vetoed 
them.  The  people  were  indignant. 
Rebellion  began  to  appear  above  the 
surface.  Jean  Paul  Marat  mingled 
with  the  people,  denouncing  royalty 
and  calling  for  assassination.  The 
people  were  with  him.  Not  knowing 
Marat*  s  true  character,  Vivian  almost 
idolized  him.  This  populär  out- 
burst  manifested  itself  in  an  attack 
on  the  Tuilleries  where  the  king  was 
imprisoned,  and  he  was  forced  to 
wear  the  red  cap  of  the  tribune.  In 
alarm  he  called  for  assistance  from 
the  other  monarchs.  They  respond- 
ed  willinely,  and  soon  an  army  was 
approachmg  the  boundaries  01 
France.  In  a  furore  of  enthusiasm, 
the  people  of  France  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

The  Girondists  and  the  constitu- 
tionalists had  now  Men  into  disre- 
pute,  and  the  communistic  Jacobins 
had  gained  control  of  affairs.  Then 
all  semblance  of  order  was  lost. 
The  armies  of  France  became  mobs 
and  passed  through  the  streets  sing- 
ing  the  Marsellaise,  "Ye  sons  ot 
France,  awake  to  glory,*'  which 
never  failed  to  arouse  people  to  a 
high  pitch  of  Woody  enthusiasm. 

As  a  climax  to  these  scenes,  a 
terrible  massacre  took  place  on 
August  IG,  1792.  The  palace  ol 
the  Tuilleries  was  attacked  by  the 
mob,  captured  and  sacked.  The 
Swiss  guards  were  murdered.  The 
king  and  the  members  of  his  family 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  with  the 
almost  powerless  assembly.  Nearly 
^\^  thousand  people  perished  miser- 
ably  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  that 
day.  For  the  first  time  came  into 
füll  prominence  the  names  of  Danton, 
Robespierre  and  Marat. 
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Considering  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemies  of  France,  the  policy  of 
these  leaders  was  to  kill  all  the  polit- 
ical  prisoners  in  Paris,  and  thus  en- 
sure  the  people  against  revolt.  Men, 
women,  children,  paupers  and  idiots 
shared  a  common  fate.  This  jail 
delivery  cost  France  fiilly  ten  thous- 
and  lives. 

When  the  news  of  this  event 
reached  him,  Vivian's  heart  was  sick. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  people  would 
be  reasonable  and  moderate  in  their 
course  toward  the  upper  classes,  but 
he  now  saw  that  fiercer  wrongs  were 
to  be  committed  by  the  people  than 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  nobility. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  joy 
that  he  heard  of  the  calling  of  the 
National  Convention  to  meet  Sep- 
tember 21,  1792. 

During  the  scenes  above  referred 
to,  when  helpless  men,  women  and 


children  were  put  to  death  upona 
slight  pretext  and  with  only  a  form 
of  trial,  when  the  heads  of  innocent 
women  were  carried  in  insolent  tri 
umph  on  pikes,  and  their  bodies 
hacked  to  pieces  in  the  streets,  when 
children  were  tortured  and  slain  be- 
cause  their  parents  were  suspected  of 
being  royalists,  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public  were  engaged  on  glorious 
fields  of  battle  against  the  invading 
enemies  of  France.  They  met  defeat 
at  first,  but  success  was  a  later  and 
more  permanent  attendant. 

The  election  for  the  National  Con- 
vention having  been  held,  it  was 
found  that  Vivian  Duruy  had  been 
chosen  a  deputy  from  La  Gironde. 
He  accordingly  departed  for  Paris, 
attended  by  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions  of  his  mother,  who  knew  well 
the  dangers  awaiting  him. 

Laertes, 


(To  be  continued.) 


AN  ART  STUDENT  IN  PARIS. 


II. 
It  is  profitable  for  us  to  know 
what  promöted  art  to  its  high  position 
in  France,  that  we  might  profit  by 
the  example.  Generally ,  writers  give 
an  outline  of  the  aims,  Standing,  and 
ability  of  painters  who  form  links  in 
the  chain  of  art  history  from  its 
earliest  inception  to  the  present  time. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  do  this,  for 
art  development  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  painters,  but  grows  best 
in  favorable  surroundings  and  atmos- 
phere.  We  will  therefore  refer  to 
those  conditions  and  influences  which 
always  favor  the  growth  of  art  in  any 
country  or  age,  and  ascertain  to 
what  extent  they  exist  in  France. 
A  husbandman  first  makes  sure  that 
he  selects  sound  seeds;  his  attention 
is  next  directed  to  the  proper  pre- 
paration  of  the  soil,  and  its  subsequent 
management  and  cultivation.  So 
with  art.  The  painter  should  disabus^ 
his  mind  of  all  traditional  theories 


that  are  scattered  over  the  art  world 
by  people  who  claim  to  be  critics, 
but  who  are  practically  strangers  to 
the  art  of  painting,  and  must  look  to 
nature  for  Inspiration,  and  entertain 
only  those  theories  that  the  philoso- 
phy  of  nature  will  suggest.  Next, 
high  literary  culture,  and  a  deep 
enthusiastic  love  of  poetry  and  music, 
should  be  national  characteristics. 
National  support  and  patronage  is 
also  a  necessary  feature. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these  propo- 
.sitions  it  may  be  said  that  the  dawn  of 
modern  French  art  was  inaugurated 
by  Theodore  Gericault,  whose  artistic 
career  dated  from  1791  to  1824.  He 
was  a  painter  who  introduced 
thorough  innovations  with  great 
boldness;  and  preferred  fidelity  to 
nature  above  all  other  aims.  History 
informs  us  that  his  example  proved  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  a  series  of 
succeeding  painters.  A  close  ob- 
server  of  the  paintings  in  the  galleries 
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of  the  Louvre  can  readily  discern  the 
new  era,  and  trace  it  from  the  above 
date  until  the  present  time.  Had  it 
not  been,  however,  for  the  sympathy 
of  a  cognate  school  of  poetry,  and 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  day,  this 
new  departure  could  not  have  sur- 
vived  the  violent  Opposition  that  was 
hurled  against  it,  by,  I  presume,  the 
traditionized  critic  element;  and  it 
would  have  been  buried,  for  a  time 
at  least,  under  the  rubbish  of  musty 
theorism.  As  a  Student  of  French 
art,  I  can  testify,  under  the  highest 
conscientious  conviction,  that  the 
Parisian  artist  of  today  is  in  harmony 
with  the  first  proposition,  and  that 
his  works  are  not  without  poetic 
feeling  either,  as  some  critics  claim 
fidelity  to  nature  will  lead  tor 

We  next  glance  over  the  relative 
arts  which  are  very  conducive  to  art 
development.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred  to  a  time  when  poetry  extended 
her  helping  band  so  effectually  to 
her  struggling  litde  sister.  And 
what  added  still  more  impetus  to  the 
promotion  of  this  new  art,  was  that  its 
dbciples  paid  sincere  homage  to 
literary  culture,  and  were  enthusias- 
tic  admirers  of  Dante,  the  great 
mediaeval  poet.  They  were  also 
acquainted  with  poets  and  authors  of 
other  nations,  drawing  their  inspira- 
tions  from  Shakspeare,  Byron  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Thus,  literary 
culture  and  admiration  for  poetry 
and  music  has  been  handed  down 
even  to  this  realistic  and  practical  age. 

National  support  and  patronage  is 
not  sutpassed  by  any  nation.  The 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  founded  by 
the  govemment  in  1648,  for  teaching 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  gem- 
cutting  and  architecture,  has  a  staff 
of  füty  Professors,  which  is  not  only 
free  to  the  sons  of  France,  but  her 
liberality  has  overflowed  her  borders, 
and  other  nations  are  recipients  of 
this  privilege;  age,  and  successfully 
passing  examinations  as  to  certain 
knowledge  in  art  and  history,  being 
the  only  qualifications  necessary  to 
enter  the  academy.     Those  French 


students  who  obtain  a  prize  in  the 
different  departments,  are  sent  to 
Rome,  at  the  expense  of  government, 
for  four  years.  Of  course  this  privi- 
lege is  not  extended  to  foreigners. 
The  works  these  students  send  home 
every  year,  termed  **grand  prix  de 
Rome,"  are  annually  exhibited. 
Such  works  having  accumulated  since 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  form  a  most  admirable  col- 
lection. 

There  are  also  the  galleries  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  Louvre.  The  for- 
mer composed  of  choice  paintings 
and  sculpture,  purchased  by  the  gov- 
emment yearly  from  the  famed  salon 
exhibitions.  When  the  painter  of  a 
picture  (which  has  been  honored  with 
a  place  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery) 
dies,  the  painting  is  removed  to  the 
Louvre.  Hence  the  Luxembourg 
gallery  is  a  feeder  to  the  Louvre. 
Those  two  extensive  galleries  are 
open  every  day  except  on  Mondays, 
and  are  free  to  all  visitors.  Native 
or  foreign  students  have  the  privilege 
of  copying  any  painting  in  these  two 
galleries,  which  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity  for  a  gifted  son  or  daughter 
to  develop  the  divine  art  even  though 
they  are  poor.  France  does  not  stop 
here.  Her  public  parks  and  buildings 
testify  to  her  liberal  patronage  of  the 
arts.  The  statuary,  monuroents, 
fountain  pieces,  arches  of  triumph 
and  gateways,  are  not  mere  decora- 
tions  designed  in  the  foundries  and 
stone  quarries,  but  are  the  produc- 
tions*  of  the  minds  of  the  world^s 
greatest  genius. 

With  all  these  conditions  so  favor- 
able  to  art,  there  is  still  another  fea- 
ture  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  fine  arts.  One 
Word.  **morality,"  divines  this  very 
important  fundamental  principle  of 
all  human  achievements.  The  sad 
condition  of  the  civilized  world  in 
this  respect  has  led  me  to  draw  par- 
ticular  attention  to  the  subject.  No 
matter  how  high  the  attainments  of 
men  have  reached  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  of  poetry,  litera- 
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ture  and  music,  the  terrible  effects  of 
immorality  are  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  drag  the  proud  goddess  of  art  into 
the  mire  of  degradation  and  ruin. 
History  has  proven  this  too  often  to 
leave  a  single  doubt  upon  the  mind 
of  any  sensible  man  or  woman.  Swift 
judgment  will  most  assuredly  follow 
this  sin  in  so  momentous  an  age. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  examples 
which  France  and  other  nations  who 
have  attained  glory  and  renown  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  given  us, 


and  of  the  solid  nioral  foundation  on 
which  the  Gospel  rests,  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  nucleus  of  a  great  na- 
tion  or  Commonwealth  inhabiting 
these  Rocky  Mountains  shall  yet 
build  a  structure  whose  magniftcence 
will  outshine  anything  the  world  has 
ever  seen?  This  is  certainly  cur  d«- 
tiny,  if  we  will  but  diligently  apply 
ourselves  to  the  development  of  the 
talent  God  has  given  us,  and  to  the 
keeping  of  His  commandments. 

John  F£a/in. 
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PRESIDENT  J.  G.   KIMBALL, 
Of  the  Southern  States  Mission, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

March  i,  1894, 
The  Contributor: 

Dear  Brethren. — The  privilege 
of  answering  important  questions  re- 
garding  the  Southern  States  Mission 
and  missionaries,  affords  me  great 
pleasure.  Your  questions  are  im- 
portant, and  I  shall  answer  them  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  wishing  it 
understood  that  perhaps  said  infor- 
matioD  and  suggestions  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  Southern  States  mis- 
sion. 

The  Southern  States  mission  com- 
prises  the  following  States:  south 
half  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  Tennes- 
see and  Arkansas.  The  mission  con- 
tains  ten  Conferences,  located  at  pres- 
ent  in  eight  of  the  above  States. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  at  this 
date  in  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas. Have  prospect  of  making 
an  opening  in  Texas,  and  have  ap- 
pointed  two  Eiders  for  that  purpose. 

The  headquarters  are  at  Chatta- 
nooga, at  a  private  residence  on  East 
Terrace,  one  of  the  fashionable 
streets  of  this  beautiful  city. 

One    hundred    and    twenty-eight 


Eiders  are  laboring  in  above- nained 
States.    '  The  outlook   is  very   en- 
couraging  that  the  number  can  be 
increased,  should  the  brethren  ofthe 
Authorities  see  proper  to  do  so.    Al- 
ready  openings  are  made  for  addi- 
tional  Eiders. 

An  Eider  being  called  of  God  as 
was   Aaron,    should   remain  in  the 
field  until  he  is  released  by  that  same 
authority.     No  definite  time  ought 
to  be  designated,  as  releases  should 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  mis- 
sionaries'   health,    his   femily   being 
provided  for,   and  his  usefiilness  in 
the  mission,   etc.      Some  could  re- 
main three  years,  two  and  one-half, 
two,  and  others  eighteen  months  or 
one  year.    If  two  years  is  established 
as    the    time   for  releases,    at   least 
three  months  of  their  time,  most  use- 
ful  to  the  mission,  is  lost  in   Eiders 
making  preparations  to  retum.     Let 
releases  come  unexpectedly  and  we 
get   the   benefit   of   all   their    time. 
Once  let  an  Eider  make  up  his  mind 
to  go   home,   and  his  usefulness  is 
lost,  and  that  of  his  companion.     l( 
we   find   such   cases    we  release  at 
once,  regardless  of  time.    When  the 
President  of  a  mission  fails  to  have 
the  confidence  of  his  co-laborers  that 
releases  will  come  at  the  proper  time, 
said   President   should   be  released. 
Missions  are  gready  hindered  on  ac- 
count  of  this  misunderstood  prece- 
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dent,  that  two  years  is  the  appointed 
time  for  a  mission.  All  should  join 
in  discouraging  this  false  idea. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  which  is 
best  adapted  for  missionary  work, 
married  or  single  men,  as  everything 
depends  on  their  adaptation  to  such 
labors.  Married  men  have  greater 
responsibilities,  unless  single  men 
have  sweethearts  in  Utah,  when  the 
burdens  are  about  equally  divided. 
There  are  cases  where  wives  discour- 
age  husbands,  but  not  often.  To 
the  praise  of  the  wives,  be  it  said, 
they  bear  their  trials  better  than 
some  husbands,  and  it  is  through 
their  encouragement  that  many  re- 
main  from  home.  I  cannot  speak 
as  to  sweethearts,  but  presume  they 
are  just  as  valiant.  If  married  and 
Single  men  are  equal  in  intelligence, 
we  prefer  them  equally  divided,  so 
that  we  can  pair  them  off,  a  married 
man  with  a  single  one.  They  can 
exchange  experiences,  and  the  single 
man  is  sure  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  he  returns. 

No  Eider,  however  great  his  in- 
telligence, who  depends  on  money 
alone,  will  succeed  as  a  missionary. 


Men  are  naturally  so  independent 
when  their  wants  are  provided  for, 
that  I  am  fearfulof  the  consequences. 
My  confidence  ^  is  somewhat  shaken 
in  a  missionary  who  is  provided  with 
plenty  of  money,  as  his  natural  feel- 
ings  predominate  if  persecuted,  and 
he  lacks  that  humility  and  faith  that 
usually  arise  from  a  complete  de- 
pendence  on  the  Lord.  Yet  we  are 
at  sea  when  we  come  to  travel  with- 
out  purse  and  scrip  in  visiting  cities 
and  towns.  The  Citizens  are  usually 
proud  and  rieh ;  they  direct  the 
Eiders  to  hoteis,  refusing  to  feed 
them.  The  churches  are  all  closed, 
excepting  occasionally  getting  the 
use  of  the  courthouse  for  one  meeting. 
We  are  advised  to  rent  a  hall,  and 
more  frequently  driven  out.  We 
can  distribute  tracts  and  go  from 
house  to  house,  visiting  a  city  of 
thousands,  too  rapidly  to  be  comfort- 
able.  Are  we  justified  in  leaving  a 
city  in  this  way,  or  does  God  expect 
US  to  use  the  means  He  has  so- 
abundantly  blessed  us  with?  This 
point  I  cannot  answer.  A  man  often 
feels  on  such  occasions,  if  he  had 
money  he  could  hire  a  hall,  pay  for 
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ifood  and  lodgings,  long  enough  to 
make  a  few  friends  and  establish  him- 
self  until  prejudice  was  partially  al- 
Uayed.  He  would  then  have  a  con- 
science  void  of  offense,  feeling  that 
»every  creature  had  been  warned. 
There  are  as  intelligent  and  noble 
people  in  the  cities  of  the  South  as 
•can  be  found ;  there  must  undoubted- 
ly  be  many  good  people,  yet  in 
^every  case,  in  the  past  three  years, 
we  havefailed  to  make  an  opening  in 
any  city.  The  Eiders  are  not  satis- 
fied  with  this  part  of  their  labors, 
unless  approved  by  the  Presidency 
of  the  Church.  I  therefore  conclude 
'that  there  are  countries,  cities,  cir- 
♦cumstances  and  conditions  where 
money  could  be  used  to  an  advan- 
tage  and  great  good  be  accomplished. 
Men  could  be  chosen  adapted  to  this 
particular  kind  of  labor,  viz. ,  visiting 
cities,  and  be  furnished  money,  and 
yet  trust  in  the  God  of  Jacob  and  be 
directed  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
spirit.  Such  men,  however,  will 
have  to  be  selected,  and  their  con- 
verts  will  be,  *  *one  of  a  city  and  two 
of  a  family."  I  am  not  one  of  thöse 
selected  kind,  therefore  can  only 
judge  by  my  own  experience  as  a 
traveling  Eider,  and  careful  investi- 
gation  of  the  experience  of  other 
brethren  laboring  in  the  Southern 
States  Mission.  With  money,  or 
without  it,  a  man  not  blessed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sufficient 
to  direct  him  in  advocating  so  un- 
populär a  doctrine  cannot  succeed, 
so  I  conclude  that  the  great  majority 
of  men,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not, 
neither  can  they,  exercise  the  same 
faith,  when  provided  with  plenty  of 
money,  as  can  the  poor,  humble, 
dependent  servant  of  God,  who  feels 
that  he  is  no  better  than  his  Master, 
and  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
mercies  of  God.  There  scarcely 
passes  a  day  that  the  Lord  in  some 
way  does  not  make  manifest  His 
power.  These  testimonies  are  so 
apparent,  that  the  unbelieving  young 
man  sent  out  as  a  Mormon  Eider, 
becomes  convinced  beyond  contra- 


diction.  Send  all  your  sons  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  I  promise  you 
they  will  return  but  littie  improved 
and  unconverted.  Our  mode  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  came  from  the 
Lord,  and  who  dare  be  so  presump- 
tuous  as  to  question  His  wisdom  ?  If 
traveling  without  purse  and  scrip  is 
not  the  most  successful  way,  why  did 
the  Lord  adopt  the  plan?  Our  most 
successful  missionaries  are  those  that 
follow  counsel  in  making  a  good  ap- 
pearance  as  regards  dress,  and  act 
gentlemanly,  and  go  humbly  forth  in 
whatever  direction  instructed,  leav- 
ing  old,  worn-out  fields,  and  old  fosil- 
ized  friends,  with  moss  growing  on 
their  backs,  and  are  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  trusting  not  in  the  arm 
of  flesh,  or  filthy  lucre,  and  are  not 
afraid  of  men,  but  say  as  the  Savior 
did,  **Thefoxes  have  holesand  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
hb  head."  Southern  missionaries 
use  but  very  littie  money,  unless  it 
be  in  buying  clothes  and  tracis. 

I  have  traveled  with  money  and 
was  glad  when  it  was  gone.  It  was 
not  until  the  money  was  spent  that 
my  prayers  seemed  to  reach  God. 
My  importunities  must  be  heard,  for 
my  dependency  was  self-evident. 
Such  occasions  are  about  the  only 
times  that  our  prayers  reach  our 
Father  in  heaven.  I  thank  God  for 
His  plan,  for  it  puts  the  brethren 
laboring  for  the  cause  of  Christ  all 
on  a  level,  and  it's  about  the  only 
time  we  are  on  the  same  footing. 
Yes,  the  Southern  States  Eiders 
heartily  endorse  traveling  without 
purse  and  scrip. 

Would  recommend  a  training  for 
prospective  missionaries  that  they 
first  become  familiär  with  the  history 
of  their  people,  so  that  interesting 
lectures  could  be  given.  Also  in- 
clude  in  these  lectures  the  moral, 
political  and  religious  condition  of 
our  people.  Eiders  at  once,  and  al- 
most  invariably  confine  themselves 
to  faith,  repentance,  baptisni  and  the 
Holy   Ghost,  which  should  be  the 
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grand  object  of  a  missionary's  life,  to 
make  said  principles  foremost  of  all 
eise.  •  Yet  some  Eiders  cling  as 
tenaciously  to  these  four  subjects  as 
man  does  to  life.  They  preach  them 
for  two  years  and  but  little  original- 
ity  is  exercised,  until  it  would  make 
angels  weep.  People  in  the  South 
are  educated  from  childhood  that  we 
are  a  wicked,  immoral  and  priest- 
ridden  people.  Believing  this,  when 
we  at  once  commence  preaching  on 
faith,  etc. ,  they  cry  aloud,  *  'Take  yoür 
unholy  hands  from  that  holy  Bible/' 
and  cry  still  louder,  *  *away  with  such 
a  man,  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live.'*  They  feil  to  see  how  an 
•'impure  fountain  can  bring  forth 
pure  water/*  or  "figs  can  be  gath- 
ered  from  thistles.  My  plan  would 
be  to  use  a  litde  guile.  Talk  on  sub- 
jects uppermost  in  their  minds,  viz., 
the  history  of  our  people  and  coun- 
try,  their  moral,  political  and  religious 
condition.  Thus  we  allay  prejudice, 
and  may  gain  a  few  friends,  after 
which  we  can  prCach  the  Gospel  both 
loud  and  long. 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  mis- 
sion  is  as  follows:  A  president  is  ap- 
pointed  to  preside  over  each  of  the 
ten  Conferences.  Each  pair  of  Eiders 
is  required  to  report  every  week  to 
their  president  in  the  following  man- 
ner: first,  names  of  Eiders;  second, 
miles  walked;  third,  meetings  held; 
fourth,  families  visited;  fifth,  refiised 
entertainment;  sixth,  baptisms;  sev- 
enth,  tracts  distributed;  eighth,  coun- 
ty  and  State;  ninth,  remarks  and 
comments  regarding  health,  etc. 

The  President  has  ruled  blanks, 
printed  as  above  explained.  He 
then  makes  up  his  report  of  Confer- 
ence, and  mails  report  to  the  office  at 
Chattanooga  every  week.  Our  in- 
formation  is  clear,  and  our  record 
complete.  We  know  accurately 
what  President  and  Eiders  are  doing, 
as  the  following  report  for  November 
and  December,  1893  (two  months), 
will  prove:  Number  of  miles  pairs  of 
Eiders  walked,  20,123;  number  of 
meetings  held,  458;  number  of  femi- 


lies  visited,  9,811;  number  of  times 
refused  entertainment,  1,436;  num- 
ber of  tracts  distributed,  12,772;  al- 
so about  $40  in  books  given  away  to 
poor  people. 

Eiders  always  travel  two  and  two, 
and  are  posirively  instructed  not  to 
go  alone.  Each  pair  of  Eiders  is 
given  one  county  and  directed  not  to 
leave  it  until  thoroughly  canvassed, 
going  from  house  to  house,  and  city 
to  city,  holding  meetings  in  district 
schoolhouses  and  very  poor  ones  at 
that,  distributing  tracts  and  con- 
versing  with  people  by  the  fireside. 
Fireside  preaching  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful  plan  of  proselyting  in  the 
South.  The  poor  people  do  not  al- 
ways comprehend  preaching.  After 
acountry  is  canvassed  it  is  closed,but 
we  do  not  forget  friends  or  Saints  in 
closed  counties;  they  are  visited  as 
long  as  they  will  investigate. 

June,  July  and  August  of  each 
year  are  used  in  visiting  our  scattered 
Saints,  numbering  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred souls,  teaching  them  the  Gos- 
pel, calling  sinners  to  repentance 
and  excommunicating  adulterers  who 
will  not  repent.  We  had  some  dif- 
ficulties  with  Southern  people  who 
emigrated,  their  minds  all  inflated, 
their  imaginations  enlarged  regard- 
ing Zion  and  her  people.  Eiders 
sometimes  picture  their  country  and 
homes  to  be  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion.  Pn  fect  when  away,  Utah  to  an 
Eider  is  a  Garden  of  Eden  and  he  so 
describes  it.  Promises  are  not  al- 
ways kept  with  these  people,  yet 
most  of  our  Eiders  are  very  honor- 
able  men.  These  generous,  kind, 
hospitable  people  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  first  Eider  who  brings 
them  the  Gospel,  and  love  him 
better  than  the  principles  they  have 
embraced.  They  often  emigrate  in 
this  condition,  only  to  be  disappointed 
and  discontented,  and  retum  to  the 
South,  misrepresenting  us  most 
shamefully»  so  much  so,  that  fields 
were  closed,  and  Eiders  lives  endan- 
gered.  The  brethren  of  the  Authorities 
stopped  emigration,  for  the  present, 
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and  branches  and  Sunday  Schools 
are  being  organized,  hoping  in  this 
way  to  season  the  Saints  to  the 
faith,  so  that  they  will  love  the 
Gospel,  and  not  tie  to  "the  arm  of 
flesh/' 

Our  Eiders  are  young  men,  as 
men  over  forty  years  of  age  cannot 
seemingly  endure  the  hardships  of 
the  South.  These  brethren  meet 
with  much  Opposition,  adversity  and 
tribulation,  yet,  like  Paul,  they  glory 
in  tribulation,  for  it  worketh  exper- 
ience,  patience  and  hope.  They 
represent  our  people  honorably,  and 
are  heroes.  We  are  making  thous- 
ands  of  influential  friends,  who  are 
honorable  men.  They  will  not  em- 
brace  the  Gospel,  although  they  be- 
lieve  it,  but  will  die  protecting  the 
Eiders,  if  necessary.  The  mission  is 
doing  a  great  work  and  assuming 
considerable  importänce.  We  all 
feel  proud  of  the  Southern  Mission, 
and  trust  our  people  at  home  will 
lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and  feel  as  do 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Eiders:  **Whatever  the  Lord  com- 
mands,  do  it.*' 

Very  truly  yours,  etc. , 

/.  G,  KimbalL 

PRESIDENT   ANDREW    KIMBALL, 
Of  the  Ittdian  Territory  Afission. 

•  I.  The  Indian  Territory  Mission, 
separate  and  apart  from  any  other 
field,  is  composed  of  the  Indian 
Territory  proper  and  Oklahoma,  a 
large  area  of  country  inhabited  by  a 
great  variety  of  people.  The  eastem 
portion  of  this  land  is  occupied  by 
the  five  civilized  tribes:  Cherokees, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and 
Seminoles,  about  seventy-five  thous- 
and,  including  the  mixed  whites  and 
adopted  Citizens,  besides  about  as 
many  white  people — renters,  business 
men,  school  teachers,  and  other 
people  living  in  the  Indian  country. 
In  the  west  there  are  something  like 
thirty  remnants  of  tribes  of  wild 
Indians;  and  Oklahoma  Territory, 
allotted  lands  formerly  owned  by  the 


Indians,  fully  twenty  million  acres, 
which  has  a  population  of  fiiUy  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  white 
people  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
World,  principally  the  south  and  west 
of  the  United  States;  making  a 
population  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  in  all. 

II.  We  have  fourteen  Elders 
employed,  six  in  Oklahoma  which 
promises  to  be  a  good  field,  and 
other  eight  amongst  the  civilized 
tribes. 

III.  Our  field  is  comparatively 
new  as  yet  and  we  are  constantly 
increasing  the  number  of  workers. 
Our  field  with  its  present  dimensions 
will  accommodate  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  Elders.  As  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Kansas  join  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, where  but  litde  is  being  done 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  I 
believe  tliey  will  yet  become  the 
south-western  states  mission.  and  use 
a  hundred  Elders  where  we  now  have 
use  for  twenty. 

IV.  I  do  not  think  an  Eider  can 
accomplish  much  good  short  of  two 
years.  Very  lew  amount  to  much  un- 
til  they  have  been  in  the  field  one 
year,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  our 
young  men  serve  their  apprentice- 
ship  in  the  field,  where  joumeymen's 
labor  is  expected  of  them,  instead  of 
at  home. 

Owing  to  the  malarial  influences 
of  the  Indian  Territory  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  twenty-two  months  is 
long  enough  for  an  Eider  to  be  ex- 
posed.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
early  fall  in  the  beginning  we  thereby 
avoid  the  second  late  summer  which 
is  always  the  hardest  on  our  moun- 
tain  boys. 

V.  Unmarried  men  are  generally 
the  most  successful.  It  would  not 
necessarily  be  so,  if  our  men  of 
families  were  more  temperate  in  their 
indulgences  at  home,  and  possessed 
of  sufficient  faith  to  leave  their  loved 
ones  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  A 
divided  mind  is  not  successful;  the 
majority  of  married  men  think    too 
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much  of  their  ^ives  when  away  from 
them.  Unmarried  young  men,  not 
deeply  in  love,  leave  all  behind  and 
concentrate  their  all  on  the  mission, 
thereby,  through  their  love  and  de- 
votion,  they  succeed  best. 

VI.  Eiders  traveling  without  purse 
or  scrip  are  usually  the  most  success- 
ful,  though  those  who  do  in  reality, 
are  very  few,  as  the  construction  of 
that  passage  of  Scripture,  is  usually 
made  to  imply,  * 'without  pay  or 
virithout  price  for  preaching.**     We 


are  so  constituted  that  but  few  would 
put  up  with  the  indignities  put  upon 
our  Eiders,  had  they  money  to  pay 
their  way;  and  if  people  are  com- 
pensated  for  accommodations,  their 
reward  is  in  this  life,  and  they  are 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  claim 
a  blessing  through  the  Eiders,  from 
the  Lord.  But  few  Eiders  are  worth 
their  keep  the  first  few  months  of  a 
mission,  consequently  the  poor  peo- 
ple are  in  many  instances  imposed 
upon.     An    Eider   depending  upon 


*  Manard  is  a  scattered  farming  settlement 
situsited  near  the  stream  "Bayou."  The  post 
ofiice  and  störe  belonging  to  Mr.  Hendricks. 
about  theicenter  of  the  neighborhood,  are  about 
eif^ht  miles  from  Fort  Gibson.  an  evacuated 
Uaited  States  barracks  in  the  westem  part  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory.  A 
quarter  of  a  niile  fiom  Bayou  is  the  house  ot 
Hon.  William  H.  Hendricks.  half  Cherokee  and 
half  white.  Since  the  spring  of  1883.  when 
Eldeis  George  Teasdale  and  M.  W.  Dalton 
were    led  by  inspiration  to  the  house  of  our 


noble  Indian  friend.  the  above  log  cottage  and 
surroundings  have  been  the  home  and  head- 
quarters  of  our  Mormon  Eiders.  As  yet  Mr. 
Hendricks  has  not  embraced  the  Gospel  though 
a  firm  believer.  His  wife,  "Auntie"  as  we  call 
her,  has  been  a  faithful  member  for  years. 

Immediately  over  the  way.  on  an  opening  in 
the  forest  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  is  our 
meeting  house,  built  by  the  Eiders  and  consid- 
ered  the  finest  log  house  in  the  nation,  size, 
16  X  30,  and  will  accommodate  over  one  hun- 
drcd  persons. 
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the  Lord  is  sure  to  succeed  best,  be- 
cause  there  is  no  other  alternative 
than  to  rustle.  Many  times  those 
with  money  in  their  pockets  avoid 
the  very  circumstances  which  would 
give  them  the  proper  experience; 
whereby  they  could  get  the  spirit  of 
their  mission  and  prove  the  Lord. 
Let  an  Eider  go  well  dressed,  make 
a  proper  appearance,  and  he  cannot 
escape  being  designated  a  minister; 
without  funds  he  naturally  evokes 
either  criticism  or  sympathy.  The 
idea  of  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  cul- 
ture  and  refinement,  a  man  of  means 
and  business  ability,  a  farmer,  a 
mechanic,  an  independent  man  sub- 
jecting  himself  to  the  insinuations  of 
an  uncharitable  world  for  their  sake, 
is  beyond  a  question,  the  true  disci- 
ple  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  recom- 
mend  Eiders  traveling  in  our  part  of 
the  world  to  go  well  provided  with. 
proper  clothing  and  equipment  with 
little  or  no  money,  or  in  reality 
* 'without  purse  or  scrip  with  which 
to  pay  their  way.'* 

VIL  A  proper  training  for  a  Mor- 
mon  Eider  is  a  complete  educätion 
in  all  branches.  Humble  mission- 
aries  depending  upon  the  Lord  for 
guidance  cannot  be  too  well  edu- 
cated.  The  great  trouble  with  many 
of  our  young  men  is  they  get  a 
smattering  of  education  and  think 
they  know  it  all.  True  education 
causes  one  to  realize  how  little  he 
really  knows.  While  I  believe  our 
young  men  cannot  be  too  well  versed 
in  our  own  books,  athorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  Bible  is  indispensable. 
Knowing  as  we  do  that  we  have  the 
living  Oracles,  we  could  get  along 
without  the  old  Bible,  but  we  must 
be  versed  in  that  book  to  prove  to 
the  world  our  position.  I  maintain 
that  a  thorough  and  systematic  train- 
ing in  Bible  proofs  to  substantiate 
our  Position  is  the  most  necessary. 
Every  Eider  should  know  the  books 
of  the  Bible  and  where  to  turn  for 
every  proof  needed.  After  this,  the 
history  of  the  world  and  Christianity, 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 


Christ,  Organization,  doctrines,  or- 
dinances,  laws  and  ceremonies,  gifts 
and  blessings,  apostasy  from,  and 
restoration  of  the  Gospel,and  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Church  history 
from  the  restoration  to  the  present 
time  should  be  learned.  I  am  hearti- 
ly  in  accord  with  the  Manual  System 
of  training,  but  deplore  the  mechani- 
cal  groove  into  which  many  of  our 
theological  students  are  falling.  Ori- 
ginality  should  be  encouraged  that 
fixed  personal  ideas  and  prepared 
sermons  may  be  avoided.  Let  our 
youth  fill  their  minds  like  a  well- 
filled  and  carefuUy  arranged  store- 
house,  where  the  owner  can  put  hls 
hands  on  any  article  needed,  and 
when  that  knowledge  is  required 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  bring  it 
forth  to  the  overcoming  of  false  doc- 
trines. 

Our  Eiders  should  not  be  surpassed 
by  the  world  in  any  brauch  of  educa- 
tion and   culture;  as  gentlemen    we 
should  lead;  as  moralists  we  should 
always  be  at  the  top;  as  temperate, 
virtuous   and  pure-minded  men,  we 
should  be  exemplars;  as  social  beings 
we  should   excel,  and   as    the  true 
disciples  of  Christ  in  very  deed  we 
should  lead  the  world ;  in  fect  a  Mor- 
mon  Eider  should  be  one  of  the  most 
practical  of  men.     Cultivate  faith  and 
true  reliance  in   the  Lord,   through 
which  source  alone  true  confidence 
comes;  also    be   self-denying;  kind- 
hearted,    good-natured,    considerate 
of  companions  and  all  people,  always 
perferring  others  to  seif     Cultivate 
neatness,  cleanliness  and  ever>'  good 
trait  of  character.'     Music  is  a  great 
help.     I    would    recommend    every 
young  man   to   learn    how  to  sing, 
and  wherever  practicable  to  play  an 
Instrument.      Musical  ability  and  con- 
versational  qualities  aid  an   Eider  in 
establishing    friendship   and    finding 
homes  and  in  allaying  prejudice  pre- 
paratory  to    preaching   the  Gospel. 
Every  act  of  a  missionary's  life  and 
every  move  he  makes  should  be  an 
index  to,  and   in    keeping   with   his 
profession.  Andrew  KimbalL 
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PRESIDENT   C.   A.  CARLQUIST, 
Of  the  Sca'dinavian  Mission. 

CoPENHAGEN,  March  12,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

De  AR  Brethren: — Yours  of  Feb. 
23rd  to  band,  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  1  try  to  answer  the 
difterent  questions.  Will  say  in  re- 
ply  to  the  first,  the  Scandinavian 
Mission  embraces  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland  and  Schleswig.  At 
present  we  have  in  the  field,  mission- 
aries  as  follows:  In  Denmark,  46  ; 
in  Sweden,  47;  in  Norway,  15;  in 
Schleswig,  i.  Myself  with  two 
writers  for  our  "Stars,"  here  in  the 
mission  office,  making  a  total  of  112, 
all  from  Zion.  Then  we  have  four 
native  Eiders  laboring  in  Sweden. 

In  answering  the  third  question,  I 
can  say:  We  could  use  more  than 
twice  as  many  Eiders  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  several  more  in  Schles- 
wig" (those  for  Schleswig  should  have 


relatives  there  to  protect  them  from 
banishment).  Many  of  the  Eiders 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  over- 
worked,  having  too  many  appoint- 
ments  to  ^\\.  The  writer  spent  the 
first  ten  months  of  his  mission  in 
Sweden,  during  which  time  he 
preached  in  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  meetings. 

In  reply  to  the  fourth  question,  I 
would  say:  If  a  man  is  somewhat 
familiär  with  the  customs  and  the 
languages  of  these  countries,  which 
would  enable  him  to  Start  right  to 
work  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  then  I 
should  say  two  years  about  right, 
but  if  he  has  to  learn  the  above 
named  points  before  being  ready  to 
do  anything,  then  I  should  say  a 
little  longer.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  fect 
that  most  Eiders  can  do  more  good 
the  last  six  months  of  their  two  years' 
stay  than  they  could  the  first  twelve 
months. 

The  fifth  question  is  a  hard  one  ta 
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ans  wer.  Can  say  that  more  mistakes 
have  been  made  by  single  men  while 
in  the  mission  tield  than  by  married. 
The  family  ties  at  home  helps  the 
married  man  wonderfuUy,  besides 
being  familiär  with  family  life  he  can 
gain  the  confidence  of  more  people 
than  one  not  married.  I  would, 
therefore,  give  it  as  my  opinion  that, 
as  a  ruie,  married  men  are  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this 
mission;  but  one  should  not  be  too 
old,  if  he  is  the  long  distances  are 
more  than  he  can  stand  to  walk,  and 
the  food  is  often  poor. 

In  answering  the  sixth  question  I 
must  say  that  as  a  rule,  the  Eiders 
who  are  provided  with  money  can  do 
more  good  than  those  without  it. 
Because  an  Eider  has  money  he  need 
not  use  it  only  as  necessity  demands. 
But,  if  he  happens  to  come  into  a 
city  where  people  would  be  willing 
to  hear  him,  if  he  had  money,  he 
could  hire  a  hall,  pay  for  advertise- 
ments,  and  thereby  open  the  door 
perhaps  for  future  work.  Then  the 
Eiders  have  to  give  away  many 
tracts,  and  often  have  to  pay  for  their 
own  living.  In  some  instances,  the 
branches  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
little  hall  which  the  Saints  meet  in, 
and  the  Eiders  have  to  assist  them  in 
this.  Clothing  cuts  a  big  figure  in 
this  country  and  a  man  shabbily 
dressed  can  not  get  access  to  as 
many  people  as  the  one  well  dressed. 
Besides  being  missionaries,  I  look 
upon  it  that  we  are  "representative 
men,"  representing  God's  people, 
and  by  our  neat  appearance  we  can 
remove  many  of  the  old  prejudices 
which  now  exist. 

The  last  question,  the  seventh, 
*'what  training  would  you  recom- 
mend  for  a  prospective  missionary?' ' 
I  would  answer  like  this:  The  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  the  order  of 
the  Priesthood,  Church  Organization 
and  history,  the  forms  revealed  for 
administrations,  respect  for  others* 
feelings  and  love  for  all  men.  For 
prospective  Scandinavian  missionaries 
I   would  suggest  study  of  the  lan- 


guages     and    subscribing     for      our 
'*stars"   which  are  published   in  this 
office,     whereby     they      could     be 
familiär  with  the  workings  in    these 
lands.     I  also  send  you  a  photograpii 
of  the   building   No.    14   St.    Paui'5 
gade,  Copenhagen,  (the  street  d&dv- 
ing  its  name  from  St.  Paul's  ChurcA 
in   the   background)    in   which  t/if 
mission   office   has    been   since  the 
fifteenth  of  April,   1856.     The  four 
Windows   on  second   floor   (marked 
I,  2,  3,  4,)  are  our  front. 

Apostle  Erastus  Snow  camehere 
to  open  the  Gospel  door  June  14, 
1850,  and  returned  home  March  4, 
1852.       John    E.     Forsgreen    took 
Charge  of  the  mission  until  Decein- 
ber  20,  1852.     Willard  Snow  having 
been  appointed,  presided  tili  August 
18,    1854;  John   Van  Cott  presided 
tili  January   29,    1856;    Hector   C. 
Haighc    presided    tili    February    4, 
1858;    C.    Widerborg    presided  tili 
November  23,  1859;  John  Van  Cott 
(second  mission)  presided  tili  May 
I,  1862;  Jesse  N.  Smith  presided  tili 
April  IG,  1864;     Samuel  L.  Sprague 
presided    tili    August    i,    1864;   C, 
Widerborg    (second    mission)    pre- 
sided tili  September  15,  1868;  Jesse 
N.   Smith  (second  mission)  presided 
tilljuly  15,  1870;  W.  W.'Cluff  pre- 
sided   tili    June    15,    187 1;     Knud 
Peterson  presided  tili  June  20,  1873; 
C.   G.  Larsen  presided  tili  June  25, 
1875;    N.    C.    Flygare  presided  tili 
June   23,    1876;    O.    N.    Liljenquist 
presided  tili  December  i,  1877;  A. 
W.    Carlson    (President   pro   tem.) 
presided  tili  January  9,  1878;  N.   C. 
Flygare   (second   mission)   presided 
tili  August  30,  1879;  Nils  Wilhelm- 
sen  presided  from  August  30,  1879, 
until    his    death    August    i,    1881, 
when  Andrew  Jenson  was  appointed 
President  pro  tem.  until  September 
I,    1881;     C.    D.    Fjeldsted  having 
been  appointed,  presided  tili  ApriJ  r, 
1884;  Anthon  H.  Lund  presided  tili 
October    15,    1885;    N.    C.    Flygare 
(third  mission)  presided  tili  October 
I,    1888;  C.    D.    Fjeldsted  (second 
mission)    presided    tili    October   i» 
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1890;  Edward  H.  Anderson  presided 
tili  September  22,  1892;  Joseph 
Christiansen  presided  tili  May  11, 
1893;  C.  A.  Carlquist  presides  now. 
I  have  given  you  all  the  informa- 
tion  now  that  I  thought  would  inter- 
est  you,  and  hope  you  may  find 
material  enough  in  same  for  an  article 
in  The  Contributor.  The  Eiders 
now  in  the  field  are  all  feeling  first 
rate  and  doing  a  good  work,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  look  bright. 
I  am  feeling  as  well  as  I  possibly  can, 
being  away  from  home.  I  love  to 
work  for  the  advancement  of  God's 
work  upon  earth  and  hope  always  to 
be  found  willing  to  do  so,  at  home 
or  abroad.  May  God  bless  His  own 
work  and  all  His  servants,  is  my 
prayer.         Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

C  A.  Carlquist. 

PRESIDENT   R.    M.    STEVENS, 
0/  tke  Samoan  Mission. 

Fagalii,  Upolu,  Samoa, 

April  9th,  1894. 
Editor  Contributor: 

This  mission  embraces  the  Samoan 
and   Friendly  groups,  and   also   all 
9  c 


Islands  adjacent  thereto.  In  the 
Samoan  group  there  are  ten  inhab- 
ited  islands,  but  three  of  which 
(Savaii,  Upolu  and  Tutuila)  have 
been  very  extensively  worked  by  the 
Eiders.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands 
have  been  visited,  and  one  of  them 
(Aunuu)  was  the  first  permanent 
landing  place  of  Eider  J.  H  Dean 
and  party  when  the  mission  was 
established  by  him  in  June,  1888; 
but  there  still  remain  several  islands 
towards  the  eastward  where  the 
Gospel  has  not  as  yet  been  preached, 
to'my  knowledge.  I  refer  to  Manua, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  natives  (this  tradition  also  agrees 
with  Book  of  Mormon  history)  were 
the  first  islands  of  this  group  to  be 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  Laman 
who  left  the  shores  of  South  America 
many  hundred  years  ago  and  were 
drifted  by  heavy  winds  to  these,  then 
remote,  islands  of  the  sea.  We 
anticipate  making  an  opening  on  that 
group  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  Friendly  Islands,  I  am 
not  so  well  acquainted,  having  not 
yet  visited  the  Eiders  who  are  labor« 
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ing  there;  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Islands  in  that  group,  and 
many  of  their  inhabitants  must  yet 
have  the  privilege  of  Hearing  the 
everlasting  Gospel.  In  this  field 
there  are  now  twenty-seven  Eiders 
and  four  sisters  engaged  as  mission- 
aries.  The  present  number  will  very 
likely  be  somewhat  increased,  as  new 
fields  of  labor  are  opened  upon  the 
various  islands.  We  have  found  it 
quite  necessary  to  keep  Eiders 
stationed  in  pairs  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts  where  branches  are  established, 
as  the  natives  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
schooled  in  the  Gospel  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  In  these  branches  the 
Eiders  are  engaged  in  holding  meet- 
ings,  teaching  school,  and  looking 
after  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Saints.  Besides  being  a  minister  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  that  partic- 
ular  branch  where  he  is  called  to 
labor,  every  Eider  is  also  supposed  to 
be  a  schöol  teacher.  In  consequence 
of  this  but  little  traveling  from  place 
to  place  can  be  done. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  three 
years  is  about  long  enough  for  a 
missionary  to  remain  in  this  field 
before  being  released.  The  majority 
of  the  Eiders  acquire  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  this  language  in  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years;  but  a  very 
few  of  those  who  have  been  here 
that  length  of  time  being  unable  to 
express  themselves  clearly  in  the 
native  tongue.  In  acquiring  the 
Samoan  language,  it  is  noticeable 
that  those  Eiders  who  have  previous- 
ly  studied  some  foreign  language, 
and  are  fairly  acquainted  with  English 
grammar,  advance  most  rapidly.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that 
scholastic  attainments  are  but  of  a 
secondary  nature,  and  that  unless 
they  are  coupled  with  such  qualities 
as  humility,  patience  and  persever- 
ance  they  are  more  detrimental  than 
beneficial  to  their  possessor. 

Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion,  I  think  married  men  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this 


mission.  As  a  rule  they  are  more 
contented  than  those  who  have  left  a 
'*girr*  behind  them,  and,  as  content- 
ment  is  very  necessary  to  advance- 
ment  and  success  in  any  undertaking, 
they  have  the  advantage  in  that  re- 
spect.  Those  who  are  required  to 
remain  at  the  Mission  Home  must 
have  the  necessary  means  to  provide 
for  their  wants,  but  Eiders  who  are 
out  in  their  fields  of  labor  most  of 
the  time  require  but  litde  money, 
having  their  food  provided  and  their 
clothing  washed  by  the  native  Saints. 
However,  as  the  natives  wear  but 
very  littie  clothing  themselves,  they 
can  provide  none  for  missionaries. 

In  my  opinion  a  humble  servant 
of  God  can  be  quite  as  successfiil,  if 
not  more  so,  with  as  without  money, 
being  enabled  thereby  to  reach  the 
more  wealthy  classes. 

For  a  prospective  missionary,  I 
would  recommend  a  thorough  train- 
ing  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel and,  in  this  connection,  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  perform  aright  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  the  Church 
should  be  specially  considered.  How 
sad  one  feels  when  an  Eider  comes 
fi*om  Zion  and  upon  his  bemg  asked 
to  anoint  the  sick  with  oil,  or  to  per- 
form any  other  ordinance,  he  is  com- 
pelled,  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
to  say:  "I  don't  know  how  to  per- 
form the  ordinance ! ' '  How  can 
one  perform  his  duty  without  first 
knowing  something  about  how  it 
should  be  done?  And  how  very 
embarrassing  it  must  be  for  one  to 
be  told  just  what  to  do  and  say? 
Thus  it  is  with  many  good  young 
men,  who  have  the  work  of  the  Lord 
at  heart,  but  whose  training  in  the 
proper  Performance  of  the  ordinances 
thereof  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
In  this  respect  I,  for  one,  feel  that 
there  is  great  need  of  a  speedy  refor- 
mation  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
men  of  Zion.  We  may  think  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  ponder  over  such 
things  after  being  called  to  take  a 
mission ;  but  how  much  better  a  pre- 
vious  preparation  would  be! 
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Many  a  young  missionary's  career 
of  usefulness  is  greatiy  retarded  by 
first  having  to  learn  the  Gospel  be- 
fore  he  is  able  to  teach  it  intelligendy 
to  his  fellowmen — by  bis  having  to 
be  trained  in  the  Performance  of  cer- 
tain  ordinances  after  he  has  gone  out 
into  the  world  as  a  messenger  of  sal- 
vation.  The  proper  place  for  every 
young  man  in  Israel  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
and  how  to  righdy  perform  its  sacred 
ordinances,  is  right  at  home  in  Zion. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  water 
from  an  empty  well,  so  also  is  it  im- 
possible for  US  to  give  to  the  world 
that  which  we  do  not  ourselves  pos- 
sess.  The  Lord  has  said:  "Seek  ye 
diligendy  and  teach  one  another 
words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out 
of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom, 
seek  ye  learning  even  by  study  and 
also  by  faith."  Thus  we  are  com- 
manded  by  the  Lord  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  mighty  respon- 
sibilities  which,  in    His   providence, 


He  may  see  fit  to  place  upon  us.  It 
behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  wide 
awake,  and  embrace  every  possible 
opportunity  to  improve  our  minds 
and  implant  within  our  hearts  a  last- 
ing  knowledge  of  those  glorious 
Gospel  truths  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  above  all  earthly 
things. 

Let  US,  as  faithful  Stewards,  make 
good  use  of  the  gifts  and  talents 
which  God  has  so  bounteously  be- 
stowed  upon  us. 

Praying  the  Lord  to  bless  all 
Israel,  and  especially  the  youth  of 
Zion,  I  am  pleased  to  remain  your 
humble  brother  in  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  R.  M,  Stevens. 

SECRETARY     B.    GODDARD, 
Of  the  Australasian  Mission, 

A  brief  review  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  will  enable  the  readers  of  The 
CoNTRiBUTOR  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  the  importance  of  the  labors 
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of  the  Eiders  in  the  Antipodean  ter- 
ritory. 

Australasia  includes  the  five  Aus- 
tralian  colonies,  viz:  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia  and  Western  Australia,  with  a 
total  area  of  3,030,506  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  3,176,116;  Tas- 
mania  with  a  total  area  of  26,215 
Square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
153,144;  New  Zealand  with  a  total 
area  of  104,471  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  692,426,  including 
41,993  Maoris,  or  Aborigines  of  the 
islands;  besides  the  Figi,  Chatham, 
Stewart  and  adjacent  isles.  According 
to  the  annual  report  of  December 
31,  1893,  the  total  membership  in 
the  mission  is  2,353,  children  under 
eight  years  ol  age  841 ;  total  number 
of  souls  3,194,  of  this  number  2,933 
are  Maoris,  and  261  Europeans. 
The  latter  figures  represent  the  total 
number  of  European  members  in  the 
Church,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
nearly  four  millions  of  people.  Forty- 
nine  of  these  are  resident  in  Queens- 
land and  Victoria,  where  six  Eiders 
are  laboring,  and  the  rest  are  in  New 
Zealand.  Two  Eiders  were  recently 
despatched  to  Tasmania,  and  are  now 
endeavoring  to  open  up  a  new  field 
there. 

Fifteen  Eiders  in  the  Australasian 
Mission  are  devoting  their  time  ex- 
clusively  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  white  population.  The  spirit  oi 
enquiry,  now  manifest  among  the 
people,  convinces  us  that  more 
laborers  are  needed  to  carry  the 
warning  message  to  this  vast  popu- 
lation, as  we  can  only  spare,  out  of 
our  present  force,  one  Eider  to  every 
265,000  inhabitants. 

The  Maori  Mission  comprises 
twelve  Conferences,  in  which  thirty- 
three  Eiders  are  laboring  among  the 
natives.  The  peculiar  condition  of 
the  Maori  members  renders  it  neces- 
sary  for  these  Eiders  to  devote  most 
of  their  time  visiting,  encouraging, 
and  teaching  the  Saints,  and  hence 
very  little  attention  can  be  given  to 
the  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 


dred Maori  non-members.  The 
majority  of  these  have  not  yet  been 
taught  the  principles  of  etemal  life, 
and  a  few  of  the  Eiders,  familiär  with 
the  Maori  language,  could  accom- 
plish  a  great  amount  of  good  by 
retuming  to  their  former  fields  of 
labor. 

The  recent  publication  of  **Ready 
References,  *  *  in  Maori,  is  infusing 
new  life  into  many  districts,  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
God  among  many  Outsiders. 

As  this  part  of  the  Lord*s  vine- 
yard  is  about  seven  thousand  miles 
from  Zion,  it  is  necessary  for  Eiders 
laboring  among  Europeans  to  stay 
about  two  and  a  half  years,  and,  as 
much  time  is  consumed  by  other 
Eiders  in  leaming  a  new  language, 
they  cannot  be  spared  in  less  than 
three  years. 

Married  or  single  men  are  adapted 
for  our  work  here,  but  it  is  not  ad- 
visable  for  the  first  named  to  bring 
their  wives. 

Eiders,  laboring  among  the  Maoris, 
travel  almost  exclusively  ort  horse- 
back,  the  members  generously 
furnishing  the  horses,  and,  as  the 
natives  are  an  exceedingly  hospitable 
people,  the  brethren  can  travel  with- 
out  purse  and  scrip. 

The  Europeans,  however,  do  not 
possess  this  trait  of  character.  and 
the  depressed  condition  of  trade  in 
the  Colonies  has  thrown  vast  num- 
bers  out  of  employment  who  now 
constitute  a  traveling  population. 
The  Eiders,  therefore,  suffer  many 
hardships,  and  possibly  lose  influence 
if  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Prior  to  1881  the  Eiders  laboring 
in  Australasia  devoted  all  their  time 
among  the  Europeans,  and  quite  a 
number  of  Saints  have  gathered  to 
Zion  from  these  islands.  As  no  mis- 
sion records  were  kept  prior  to  that 
time,  no  particulars  can  be  given  of 
the  work  done. 

During  the  presidency  of  Eider 
William  M.  Bromley,  an  effort  was 
made  to  introduce  the  Gospel  unto  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand.     According 
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to  the  mission  records  the  first  Maori 
baptized  into  the  Church  was  a  native 
named  Ngataki,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1881.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly  excommunicated  for  adultery. 

During  the  year  1882  several  at- 
tempts  were  made  to  present  the 
revealed  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
natives,  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony,  and  in  Waikato  district  a 
number  were  baptized  about  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently  scattered  and  feil  away  from 
the  truth. 

One  year  later,  however,  the  work 
was  taken  up  and  permanently  estab- 
lished,  commencing  in  Wairarapa 
district,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
North  Island.  Eider  W.  T.  Stewart 
was  President  of  the  mission  at  that 
time. 

It  was  soon  found  necessary  for  all 
the  Eiders  in  the  mission  to  leam 
the  native  tongue  and  devote  them- 
selves  exclusively  to  this  labor,  and 
it  was   therefore  deemed   expedient 


to  allow  the  European  work  to  rest 
for  a  season.  Since  that  thne  die 
mission  has  been  presided  over  soo 
cessively  by  Eiders  Willi^ni  Paxmai^, 
A.  T.  Wright,  J.  S.  Binghajm, 
William  T.  Stewart  (second  term), 
and  William  Gardner.  The  latter 
commenced  his  labors  as  president  of 
the  mission  in  December,  1893,  hav- 
ing  previously  labored  among  the 
Maoris  from  June,  1884,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1887. 

During  the  year  1893,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  recommence  the 
work  among  the  Europeans  in  New 
Zealand,  and  Eiders  were  appointed 
to  this  labor  upon  both  islands. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  energetic 
work  should  be  done  in  the  near 
future.  The  Eiders  now  in  the 
mission  are  doing  much  good,  many 
of  them  are  young  men  but  their 
youth  enables  them  to  leam  the  lan- 
guage  readily.  For  the  European 
work,  however,  especially  in  the 
large  centers,  a  number  of  experi- 
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enced,  middle-aged  Eiders  are  very 
much  needed.  Prospective  mission- 
aries  should  eamestly  strive  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  work  of  the  Lord 
before  receiving  their  calls.  We 
would  respectfuUy  recommend  all 
such  to  study  carefully  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  for  work 
aniong  Europeans,  especially  in  the 
principal  eitles,  it  is  advantageous  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  leading  sectarian  churches,  and 
the  erroneous  teachings  ol  modern 
Christendom.  Missionaries  should, 
of  course,  be  femiliar  with  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  have 
some  experience  in  public  speaking 
and  a  talent  for  singing  should  be 
cultivated.  If  every  Eider  possessed 
these  qualifications  much  better 
progress  would  be  made,  and  greater 
satisfaction  would  be  experienced  by 
all. 

Encouraging  i^eports  are  now  being 
received  from  the  various  Conferences, 
and  a  great  demand  is  being  made 
for  Church  literature.  We  are  so 
far  removed  from  headquarters  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
tracts  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  mission.  We  desire  to  flood 
the  country  with  the  message  of 
waming,  in  both  languages.  To 
accomplish  this  successfuUy,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  printing 
department  in  the  mission,  and  our 
Maori  Saints  are  prepared  to  lend 
valuable  assistance  unto  this  end.  A 
hymn  book,containing  suitable  pieces 
in  the  Maori  language,  is  also  very 
much  needed,  as  our  members  meet 
twice  a  day  in  all  our  native  branches 
for  worship,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
present  for  use  books  containing 
erroneous  doctrines. 

The  photograph,  sent  herewith, 
represents  the  church  and  Maori 
village  at  Porirua,  near  Wellington. 
The  members  are  very  exemplary 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  many  of  them 
appear  in  the  photograph.  Presi- 
dent William  Gardner  Stands  to  the 
right  of  the  picture,  near  to  Wi  Neera 
Te  Kanae,  the  first  counselor  of  the 


branch,  and  a  leading  chief  in  the 
Ngatitoa  tribe,  the  clerk  of  the 
mission,  Eider  B.  Goddard,  being 
seated  near  them.  The  residences 
shown  in  the  picture  are  all  Maori 
homes  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  readers  of  The  Contributor 
will  observe  that  old  Maorjdom  is 
rapidly  passing  away  and  the  natives 
are  now  adopting  European  customs. 
It  is  earnesdy  hoped  that  as  they 
advance  into  the  light  of  Gospel 
truth  they  may  be  preserved  from 
many  of  the  debasing  and  contam- 
inating  influences  of  so-called  Chris- 
tianity.  Unto  this  end  the  Eiders  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Stints  are  eamestly  laboring, 
*  'preaching  the  Gospel  as  a  witness 
unto  all  nations,'*  and  warning  them 
of  the  Coming  judgments  of  the 
Almighty.  B,  Goddard. 

PRESIDENT   KARL   G.    MAESER, 
Of  the  California  Musion. 

iiyi  Oak  Street, 

San  Francisco, 

Cal.,  Mar.  7,  1894. 
Editor  Contributor: 

Dear  Brother: — Your  favor  of 
the  8th  inst,  is  at  band,  to  which  I 
will  endeavor  to  reply  from  the  best 
information  at  band. 

So  far  as  I  can  leam,  the  Cali- 
fornia Mission  does  not  include  any 
other  States  than  that  of  California, 
in  which  there  are  at  present  six 
Eiders  laboring  as  missionaries,  ex- 
clusive  of  Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman, 
Eider  B.  H.  Roberts  and  myself,  as 
follows:  Eider  Alva  S.  Keller,  of 
East  Mill  Creek,  Salt  Lake  Co. ,  who 
is  laboring  in  and  around  Sacra- 
mento;  Eiders  Geo.  H.  Maycock, 
of  Ogden,  and  Henry  B.  Williams, 
of  Mill  Creek,  who  are  laboring 
in  and  around  San  Bemardino;  J. 
D.  Cummings,  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
Ezekiel  L.  Blodgett,  of  North 
Ogden,  who  are  laboring  in  and 
around  San  P^rancisco.  Bishop  Eimer 
Taylor,  of  Juab,  isat  present  laboring 
with  Eiders  Maycock  and  Williams. 
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Eider  B.  H.  Roberts  has  been  de- 
livering  a  course  of  lectures  in  San 
Bemardino  of  late,  which  we  feel  sure 
will  result  in  much  good  in  that  sec- 
tion,  and  will  greatly  assist  those 
who  are  laboring  in  that  place. 

As  to  the  number  of  missionaries 
needed  in  the  field,  I  would  say 
that  at  present  there  is  ample  labor 
for  four  good  energetic  Eiders  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  cities  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay — Berkley,  Oakland 
and  Alameda,  as  there  are  more  en- 
quiring  after  the  Gospel  in  those 
places  than  the  present  force  are  able 
to  visit.  While  those  of  Sacramento 
and  San  Bemardino  have  no  very 
flattering  prospects,  but  are  living  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  who  are  de- 
sirous  of  leaming  and  embracing  the 
truth. 

We  think  a  missionary  who  is  able 
to  fill  a  mission  at  all,  should  remain 
at  least  two  years,  as  the  nature  of 
the  people  of  California  is  such  that 
one  cannot  get  himself  thoroughly 
initiated  and  perform  much  usefiil 
labor  in  less  time. 

As  to  whether  married  or  single 
men  would  be  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  mission,  I 
would  suggest  that  either  would  do, 
provided  they  are  able  to  withstand 
the  many  temptations  that  are  so  open- 
ly  placed  before  them.  All  are  mar- 
ried men  who  are  here  at  present. 

We  have  not  had  any  Eiders  who 
have  attempted  to  travel  without 
means  from  home,  so  we  could  not 
answer  that  question  definitely.  But 
cur  opinion  is  that  the  people  of 
California  have  been  so  badly  over- 
run  with  unscrupulous  tramps  as  well 
as  multitudes  of  honest  unemployed 
persons,  that  their  naturally  generous 
disposition  is  beginning  to  be  af- 
fected,  and  we  find  that  the  great 
majority  are  getting  tired  of  those 
who  ask  for  a  bed  and  a  meal. 

We  would  suggest  that  those  who 
anticipate  filling  a  mission  in  this 
State  should  be  very  careful  to  post 
themselves  in  relation  to  **who  was 
the  legal  successor  of  Joseph  Smith, 


the  Prophet,  *  *  as  there  are  so  many 
of  the  **Re-organized'*  or  "Jose- 
phite*'  Church,  who  claim  that  their 
present  leader  was  ordained  to  that 
Position  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  that  President  "Brigham 
Young  usurped  that  position.'* 

It  is  also  very  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  only  those  who  are 
possessed  of  a  goodly  degree  of  con- 
fidence,  who  are  able  to  lead  out 
fearlessly  in  the  face  of  that  class  of 
Opposition  which  comes  from  apos- 
tates  and  those  who  have  been  isolat- 
ed  from  the  body  of  the  Church  for 
a  great  many  years,  should  be  sent 
there;  there  are  a  great  many  of 
those  classes  to  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  city  and  village  in  the  State, 
and  we  find  them  the  most  stubbom 
and  aggressive. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  very  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  accusations  of  some  who 
like  to  blame  the  Church  for  all  the 
crimes,  both  real  and  imaginary,  that 
have  transpired  in  Utah  since  the 
Saints  first  settled  there. 

We  think  the  prospects  for  getting 
the  Gospel  before  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  very  promising,  and  if  we 
can  secure  the  co-operation  in  the 
future  of  more  good  laborers,  we  feel 
confident  that  much  good  will  result. 
There  is  a  nice  "branch'*  in  San 
Francisco  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
eighty  members,  and  another  in 
Sacramento  with  a  membership  of 
fourteen,  while  on  the  east  side  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  there  are 
enough  to  make  a  good  strong 
brauch,  which  will  soon  be  organized, 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  Saints 
in  Los  Angeles,  Sari  Bemardino  and 
San  Diego  will  also  be  organized 
into  branches,  as  there  are  quite  a 
number  who  still  claim  a  Standing  in 
the  Church  in  these  places. 

Praying  for  the  welfare  of  Zion 
and  for  the  success  of  the  California 
Mission,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Your  Brother  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  Karl  G,  Maeser. 
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Hart  Richfield  touched  tbe 
horse  lightly  with  his  whip,  then 
leaned  back  in  the  buggy-seat,  and 
drew  a  long  breath  of  enjoyment. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  country  road  over  which  he 
drove  was  rutless  and  grass-edged; 
some  of  it  lined  with  cottonwood 
trees,  their  satiny,  green  leaves  wink- 
ing  and  twinkling  in  the  noiseless 
morning  breeze.  On  either  side 
were  meadows  oi  lucerne  and  long 
Stretches  of  tilled  fields,  many  of 
them  with  a  lark  perched  like  a  sen- 
tinel  on  the  fence-pales,  altemating 
their  near  plaintive  cadence  with  the 
feint  calls  of  a  fellow  songster  some- 
where  in  the  distance.  Over  in  the 
east  the  indigo  peaks  were  tinting  up 
with  reflections  cast  by  patches  of 
sunrise-reddened  cloud,  poised  like 
kites  in  the  sky  above.  The  air  was 
dewily  cool,  as  if  blown  from  the 
surface  of  some  crystal  stream,  and 
its  breath,  and  the  hush,  and  all  the 
sweet  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the 
morning  made  Hart's  pulses  glow 
with  absolute  delight. 

The  sense  of  a  new  birth  of  time 
and  the  world,  which  the  sight  of  an 
early  dawn  brings  even  to  jaded 
hearts — was  it  not  three-fold  keen 
with  this  lusty  young  fellow  hardly 
out  of  his  teens,  strong,  hopeful,  am- 
bitious,  with  life's  thousand  avenues 
of  effort  and  achievement  open  be- 
fore  him?  And  then,  too,  to  be  ex- 
periencing  at  this  particular  time  a 
first  touch  ofthat  * 'perennial  sorcery 
of  the  world*' — ^love;  and  to  be  up- 
on  this  particular  morning  on  his  way 
to  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  be- 
ing,  and  conversing  with  its  object — 
was  it  wonder  that  the  air  and  land- 
scape  and  dawn  should  hold  magni- 
fied  enchantment. 

It  was  a  holiday  —  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  she  was  to  be  his  partner 
to  a  picnic  at  Hilton's  Farm,  or  Hil- 
ton's  *'Grove,*'  as  it  had  been  newly 
christened  since  the  street  cars  ran 
there.     They  were  to  meet  the  rest 


of  the  **crowd*'  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  he  had  just  an  hour  to  ride  out 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  where 
she  lived,  and  join  the  others  at  the 
ward  schoolhouse,  from  whence  they 
were  to  start. 

The  '  *crowd* '  were  six  inseparable 
young  couples  (of  which  he  and 
Millie  were  members)  who  consid- 
ered  any  pastime  insipid  which  lacked 
the  füll  complement  of  their  number 
in  its  participation.  Not  any  of 
them  were  engaged^<?/;  butthepair- 
ing  of  these  young  fledglings  meant 
some  pretty  mating  and  nesting  in 
future  time,  though  the  majority  of 
the  Sextette  would  have  blushingly 
and  cynically  disclaimed  any  present 
idea  of  such  serious  and  important 
prospects. 

Hart  had  little  to  do  in  the  way  of 
talk,  but  he  had  no  bashfulness  in 
owning  to  himself  about  Millie.  She 
was  to  be  *  *his  girP  *  always,  as  now, 
if  only  she  remained  wUling.  He 
could  answer  for  his  own  sentiments, 
and  as  to  their  families — no  room  for 
doubt  existed  with  regard  to  them. 

The  pleasure  had  been  embarras- 
singly  manifest.  Hart's  nerves  grew 
tense  yet  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
open  congratulations  which  had 
taken  place  at  the  ward  entertain- 
ment  between  their  respective  par- 
ents,  upon  the  evident  liking  of  the 
young  people  for  each  other,  when 
his  and  Millie' s  '*beauing"  was  as 
yet  but  a  fortni^ht  old.  It  had 
almost  **broken  it  up"  at  first,  but 
the  sentiment  had  proven  too  strong 
to  be  snapped  by  the  little  gust  of 
bashfulness  and  self-consciousness 
which  foUowed — ^and  it  had  come 
now,  to  all  but  an  open  understand- 
ing  between  them. 

He  was  to  take  a  two  years  study 
of  dentistry  in  New  York  to  equip 
himself  with  a  profession,  and  if 
when  he  came  back,  she  was  still  the 
same,  they  would  be  married.  This 
thought,  too,  helped  to  tinge  the 
wonderful  morning. 
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How  cool  and  green  the  hüls 
looked  near  at  hand,  with  their 
shadows  filtered  into  half-tones  by 
the  morning  sunshine.  A  pretty 
spot  for  a  home,  with  the  pines  and 
cedars  ninning  down  the  hill  slopes 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  yard. 

The  house  was  set  back  from  the 
Street  under  a  shade  of  poplar  and 
cottonwood  trees.  and  Hart  leaned 
down,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  doorway  under  them,  before  get- 
ting  out  of  the  buggy.  He  thought 
she  might  be  on  the  porch  waiting. 
Then  he  tied  the  hitcning-strap  to  a 
tree,  and  went  in. 

The  front  door  was  open,  and 
Hart  rapped  on  it,  a  little  girl  came 
into  the  hall  from  a  side  room.  It 
was  Millie'ssister. 

"Hello,  Fanny,''  said  Hart.  **Is 
Millieready?*' 

*  *No.     She  aint  going. '  * 
**Not    going!     why    what's     the 
matter!     Is  she  sick?" 

**No,"   Said   Fannie.     **She  aint 
sick.  Shecan'tgo.  Pawon't lether." 
"Can  I  see  her  a  minute?**  asked 
Hart,  confidently. 

**She  told  me  to  give  you  this,'' 
said  Fannie  in  answer,  handing  him  a 
note.  The  child  acted  shy  and  stränge, 
something  entirely  new  to  Hart*s 
long  acquaintance  with  her. 

'  *She  said  to  read  it  when  you  was 
alone,'*  went  on  Fannie,  as  Hart, 
with  characteristic  directness  was 
about  to  break  the  seal  and  at  once 
settle  the  mystery. 

"Oh!*;  said  Hart.  He  turned 
away  quietly,  satisfied  that  something 
more  serious  than  he  could  imagine 
had  caused  this  stränge  and  formal 
proceeding.  Once  away  from  the 
house  he  opened  and  read  her  letter. 
It  contained  the  following: 

''Dear  Hart/ 

'*Father  has  refiised  to  let  me  go 
to  the  Grove  with  you  today,  and 
he  has  also  told  me  to  teil  you  that 
you  can*t  come  to  see  me  any  more. 
It  is  something  about  that  case  that 
-wsks  tried   in   court   the   other   day. 


He  says  that  your  testimony  not  only 
betrayed  and  sacrificed  your  brother, 
but  the  principles  of  your  Church  as 
well.  You  know,  dear  Hart,  just 
how  father  feels  about  these  things, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  me  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  his  unjust  judg- 
ment.  I  know  you  too  well  to  believe 
for  a  moment  that  you  would  do 
anything  that  your  conscience  could 
reproach  you  for,  and  I  am  sure  you 
can  ^xplain  all  to  your  own  and 
üither's  satisfaction.  Try  not  to  be 
angry  with  him  or  me,  and  believe 
that  I  am,  as  ever, 

**Your  loving, 

''Millier 

Hart  crumpled  the  note  into  his 
pocket  with  an  indignant  and  im- 
patient  gesture.  Not  because  of 
Millie.  He  could  ask  for  nothing 
sweeter  nor  fuller  than  her  expression 
of  sympathy,  but  his  clear  conscience 
and  the  double  blow  he  had  received 
through  his  disappointment  and 
pride,  made  him  unable  to  suppress 
a  swift  feeling  of  resentment  against 
the  man  who  had  punished  him  in 
so  harsh  a  way  for  an  uncommitted, 
or  at  least  purely  innocent  fault. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  were  these: 
In  the  trial  of  his  half-brother  for 
polygamy.  Hart  had  been  called 
upon  to  testify  in  the  case,  and  the 
Sharp  examination  had  called  forth 
certain  damaging  Statements  against 
the  defendant.  The  second  marria^e, 
in  iact,  had  been  of  too  long  duration 
and  too  publicly  acknowledged  to 
make  possible  a  successful  defense 
under  any  circumstances,  and  Hart 
had  but  followed  the  instructions  of 
his  brother  in  answering  frankly  as 
to  what  he  knew  in  regard  to  the 
reputed  relation  existing  between  the 
two.  It  ended  in  a  six  months*  sen- 
tence,  which  the  brother  was  now 
fulfilling  with  every  show  of  patience 
and  cheer.  This  was  the  gist  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  called  down 
upon  him  David  Hurst' s  unexpected 
anger.  Hart  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  man's  character  to  be  at  all 
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surprised   at  the  Step,  \i  the  latter 
believed  him  really  culpable. 

No  fault  on  earth,  there  was,  that 
could  not  be  more  easily  pardoned 
by  him,  than  that  of  turning  in  any 
way  against  the  Church — Mormon- 
ism  being  to  him  a  jewel,  in  whose 
defense  he  would  elect  as  willingly  to 
die  as  live. 

For  his  devotion,  nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  but  praise.  Hart  had  been 
forced  always  to  admire  the  stjict  in- 
tegrity — the  uncompromising  adher- 
ence  to  principle  which  was  his  pre- 
dominant  trait  of  character — a  trait 
as  fixed  as  the  hüls  to  the  earth.  He 
came  of  a  long  line  of  Calvinistic 
ancestors  who  were  as  willing  to  be 
burnt,  as  they  were  to  bum,  for 
religious  conviction;  as  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  son,  as  an  enemy  to 
principle;  and  the  trait  had  descended 
in  direct  force  to  David  Hurst,  mak- 
ing  him,  in  any  serious  or  important 
matter,  a  stern  antagonist  to  com- 
promise  or  quibbling,  and  in  the 
question  of  his  religion  ready  to  be- 
come  a  voluntary  martyr  rather  than 
slight  its  cause.  With  this  com- 
mendable  integrity  and  fervor,  how- 
ever,  there  was  a  fault  of  tempera- 
ment  which  made  his  zeal  sometimes 
objectionable,  unmingled  as  it  was 
with  the  discretion  and  forbearance  by 
which  ends  are  so  much  better  and 
quicker  gained  than  through  bluster. 
His  spirituality  was  of  a  bristling 
sort,that  pricked  rather  than  soothed; 
goaded  rather  than  led,  and  repulsed 
instead  of  won. 

It  was  a  common  description  in 
the  ward,  when  David  preached,  that 
** Brother  Hurst  scolded  the  congre- 
gation,"  his  discourse  imitating 
oftener  the  Caudle  style,  than  that  of 
an  evangel  of  Christ — harshly  point- 
ing  out  the  shadows  of  the  world, 
without  unfolding  any  light  which 
might  dissipate  the  darkness. 

This  was  the  man  with  whose  pre- 
judices  or  peculiarities  Hart  Rich- 
field had  involuntarily  clashed,  and 
in  whose  hands  lay  the  privilege  of 
infiuencing  at  least  one  part  of  his 


destiny  for  good  or  ill.  Hart's 
knowledge  of  the  grain  of  gold  m 
the  man*s  character  had  made  him 
lenient  in  many  cases  where  a  display 
of  ill-directed  zeal  or  anger  had 
awakened  severe  judgment  from 
others.  But  to  theorize  generously 
and  dispassjonately  about  other's 
grievances  and  one's  own,  are  two 
separate  things;  and  Hart  for  die 
first  time  was  able  to  realize  how 
cruel  the  sting  of  an  unmerited  and 
harsh  rebuke,  prompted  by  however 
honest  and  worthy  a  motive. 

He  rode  back  through  the  lanes 
and  meadows  with  a  sore  hearL 
The  enchantment  had  faded  from  the 
dawn  and  landscape.  The  sun- 
brightened  fields  looked  dry  and 
parched,  and  the  long  road,  fretted 
by  a  light  wind  that  faced  him, 
showed  a  scurry  of  gray  dust  that 
rose  over  the  wheels  and  filled  his 
throat.  This  and  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
agreeable  happenings  made  him  glad 
to  reach  home. 

In  about  two  hours'  time,  Miles 
Hentley, Hart's  particularfriend,rode 
back  from  the  Grove  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  missing  couple'  s  absence. 

**We  thought  possibly  you'dbeen 
tipped  over,"  said  Miles,  '*and  the 
crowd  appointed  me  a  committee  to 
investigate.*'  Hart  told  him  the 
occurrence  and  Miles  persisted  in 
laughing  at  the  entire  aflfair.  '*It 
will  all  come  out  right,*'  he  said, 
**and  I  for  one  shouldn't  let  it  spoil 
my  pleasure — VA  spend  the  day  at 
the  Grove  just  the  same. 

But  Hart  was  too  miserable  to 
think  of  that.  He  stayed  about  the 
houjie  all  day — sitting  on  the  front 
porch  and  trying  to  fix  his  mind  on 
the  Dental  Journal,  for  which  he 
had  recently  subscribed.  But  it  was 
in  vain.  His  thoughts  whirled  and 
revolved  inevitably  upon  the  en- 
grossing    slight.      The    house    was 

situated  in  the  nearer  limits  of 

addition — ^the  main  road  leading  past 
his  home,  and  on  towards  the  Hurst 
farm  at  the  extreme  outskirts. 

Sometime  in  the  aftemoon   Hart 
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recognized  David  Hurst*  s  buggy 
Coming  in  the  distance,  and  upon  its 
approaching  nearer,  saw  that  it  was 
the  man  himself  in  the  seat  driving. 
Hart  walked  down  to  the  gate. 
Hurst  drove  past  looking  straight 
ahead. 

••Mr.  Hurst.'* 
The  other  tumed. 
*'I   want   to    speak   with    you   a 
moment. '  * 

David  drew  rein,  looking  at  Hart 
in  silence. 

**I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Hurst, 
if  you  think  the  stand  you  have  taken 
with  regard  to  me  and  Millie  is  en- 
tirdy  justifiable,*'  he  said  quieüy. 

David  Hurst  leaned  toward  him 
over  the  buggy. 

••Hart,**  he  said  impressively,  *•! 
can*t  put  in  words  how  I  feit  when  I 
read  in  the  paper  what  you*d  done. 
I  couldn*t  have  feit  worse  if  it  had 
been  my  own  son.  To  think  that  a 
lad  that  Tve  watched  grow  up  from 
a  babe  to  manhood,  born  in  the 
Church,  reared  in  the  Church,  and 
with  parents  that  have  suffered  per- 
secution,  and  given  up  all  that  they 
had  on  earth  for  its  sake,  should 
have  tumed  traitor,  and  betrayed  its 
principles  to  our  enemies,  and  one 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  further 
the  ends  of  their  hatred,  is  almost 
more  than  I  can  believe,  even  with 
the  proof  that  I  have.  I  teil  you 
Hart,  Fd  rather  have  seen  you 
buried  than  to  see  you  live  for  this.  *  * 
Hart  kept  silent  until  he  iended. 
The  nian*s  sincerity  was  so  evident 
that  it  helped  to  keep  in  check  the 
resentment  rising  in  his  heart  at  the 
severe  arraignment. 

"I  suppose  you  are  referring  to 
my  testimony  in  mybrother's  case,** 
he  said  at  length;  '*and  on  my  part, 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  never  would 
have  dreamed  it  possible  for  any  one 
on  earth  to  take  such  a  view  of  it  as 
you  have  expressed.  In  the  first 
place  the  case  would  have  been 
decided  as  it  was,  without  my  testi- 
mony. My  brother  himself  recog- 
nized the  hopelessness  of  making  a 


defence,  and  advised  all  of  us  to 
attempt  no  further  reservation  than 
the  examination  would  permit.  *  * 

•*rd  have  seen  them  in  Tophet,** 
interrupted  David  Hurst  warmly, 
••before  Td  a  helped  to  make  it  easy 
for  *  em  to  carry  on  their  persecution.  *  * 

••I  simply  answered  the  questions 
they  put  to  me,**  said  Hart.  **I 
couldn*t  do  less  than  that.** 

'•They*d  have  had  to  take  more 
trouble  than  asking,  to  get  it  out  of 
me.  Red  hot  irons  couldn*t  have 
made  me  teil  what  you  told,  if  it  had 
been  an  enemy  on  trial,  let  alone  one 
of  my  own  kin.*' 

Hart*s  fece  flushed. 

••I  have  explained  the  circum- 
stances,**  he  said,  ••and  can  feel  that 
I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
for;  with  regard  to  my  part  in  the 
trial  my  conscience  is  absolutely 
clear.** 

David  Hurst  straightened  himself 
up  as  if  to  go,  then  tumed  and 
looked  at  Hart.  The  face  which 
had  been  flushed  and  angry  became 
pale. 

••Hart  Richfield,**  he  said  slowly, 
••Pve  looked  on  you  and  loved  you 
always  as  if  you  were  my  own  son. 
Tve  been  proud  of  you  and  your 
good  name  and  Standing  in  the  Com- 
munity, but  I  teil  you  when  you  dare 
to  stand  up  before  me  and  talk  of  a 
clear  conscience  with  the  knowledge 
in  your  heart  of  having  sided  with 
our  enemies  against  your  people  and 
the  principlesof  your  Church,  I  want 
none  of  you.  And  I  warn  you  now 
that  from  this  time  on,  unless  you 
acknowledge  your  fault  and  repent 
before  the  Lord,  you*  11  go  down,  tili 
you*re  brought  to  thedust,  to  mourn 
for  it  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.** 

Hart  Richfield  for  a  moment  was 
deadly  pale,  then  his  face  flushed 
with  hot  resentment. 

••I've  done  nothing  to  repent  of 
nor  to  be  made  to  mourn  for,**  he 
said ;  *  •and  if  it  was  you  or  my  own 
father  I'd  do  the  same  thing  over 
again;  I *' 

David  Hurst  interrupted  him.    His 
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face  was  flushed  again,  and  his  eyes 
blazing  with  anger.  He  leaned  far 
out  over  the  buggy  and  shook  his 
fist  in  Hart' s  face. 

*'If  you*d  ever  have  dared  to  take 
the  stand  against  me  that  you  did  in 
that  case,**  he  said,  **rd  have 
smashed  your  face  so  that  your  own 
mother  would  never  have  known 
your' 

Then  he  picked  up  the  reins  and 
drove  away. 

That  evening,  after  dark,  Hartes 
fether  drove  over  to  the  Hurst  farm. 
Both  parents  had  taken  the  affair 
seriously  to  heart. 

Priceless,  next  to  their  religious 
faith,  was  the  good  name  and  Stand- 
ing of  their  beloved  son  in  the  Church 
and  Community,  and  the  thought 
that  anything  so  like  the  nature  of  a 
curse  as  that  pronounced  by  David 
Hurst  had  descended  upon  his  head, 
was  to  this  good  and  devout  couple 
something  almost  like  a  tragedy. 

**I  for  one  sha'n*t  let  such  a  thing 
pass  by , ' '  said  Jacob  Richfield ;  *  *  1 1'  s 
a  wrong  to  me  as  well  as  to  Hart, 
and  I  mean  to  go  to  Brother  Hurst 
and  lay  the  whole  matter  before  him 
in  its  true  light.  Then  if  he  wants 
to  make  it  right  he  can;  if  not,  it  will 
rest  on  his  own  head. ' ' 

**I  don't  believe  but  what  he  will 
make  it  right,  when  you've  explained 
ittohim,''  said  Mrs.  Richfield.  **I 
believe  David  Hurst  would  do  what- 
ever  he  thought  was  right,  no  matter 
how  much  he  had  to  humble  him- 
self" 

**I  know  ihaty''  said  her  husband. 
**If  I  didn't,  I  shouldn't  think  of 
going  near  him.  But  Hart  will  nev- 
er get  over  this  unless  he  does  make 
amends,  nor  I  neither,  for  that  mat- 
ter; and  ril  be  fair  enough  to  give 
him  the  facts  in  the  case,  anyway, 
and  then  let  him  act  for  himself" 

*The  trouble  will  be,*'-said  Mrs. 
Richfield  significantly,  **to  make  him 
see  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. '  * 

**That's  where  the  trouble  usually 


does  come  in   with   David  Hurst," 
answered  her  husband. 

He  went  away,  Coming  back  after 
a  long  evening,  with  spirit  sorer  than 
when  he  left  home. 

*'Well,*'  he  said  to  his  wife,  who 
was  waiting  for  him,  sitting  down  and 
taking  off  his  hat  with  an  emphatic 
air,  ^Tve  had  my  trouble  for  my 
pains  this  time." 

**You  don*t  teil  me,"^  said  Mrs. 
Richfield. 

**rve  heard  of  stifT-necked  people 
before,''  he  answered  slowly,  **butif 
there  was  ever  an  incamation  of 
stifT-neckedness,  I  believe  it's  David 
Hurst." 

**I  want  to  hear  all  about  it,"  said 
his  wife  anxiously. 

Her  husband  drew  his  chair  up  to 
a  little  leaf-table  and  commenced  to 
eat  from  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
placed  ready  for  him,  with  nervous 
excitement. 

**To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  nutshell," 
he  said,  **the  man  wouldn't  hear  a 
thing  I  had  to  say.  I  couldn't  teil 
him  anything,  nor  explain  a  word 
about  the  affair.  He  knew  all  about 
it,  and  didn't  want  to  hear  any  more. 
There  wasn't  an  iota  of  excuse  for 
Hart,  under  any  kind  of  circum- 
stances,  he  declared,  and  he'd  live 
to  see  the  day  every  word  he'd  said 
to  him  would  be  fiilfilled." 

'*I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Richfield,  the  tears  filling  her  eyes. 

*'Well,  Brother  Hurst,"  I  said,  "I 
come  in  a  peaceable  and  friendly 
spirit — ^though  I  don't  consider  it  my 
place  to  make  the  advances — ^to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  you  if  pos- 
sible,  so  there  would  be  no  bad  fed- 
ings  between  us.  I  know  my  boy's 
heart  better  than  anyone,  and  1 
know  he  wouldn't  do  any  more  to 
hurt  the  Church  or  this  people  than 
you  would  yourself.  But  if  this  is 
your  stand  after  all  I've  done,  to  ex- 
plain matters  I've  nothing  moreto 
say  on  the  subject.  Then  he  went 
on  and  talked  an  hour,  all  to  the  end 
that  he'd  done  righteously  in  rebuk- 
ing  Hart,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
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retract.  At  last  I  saw  it  was  no  iise 
arg^ing,  and  I  came  away.** 

"PoorHart  !'*  said  Mrs.  Richfield, 
"I  guess  he*  11  feel  worse  than  any- 
one  knows  about  losing  Millie. ' ' 

**I  told  Brother  Hurst  so;  and  I 
said  'twas  a  shame  to  separate  them, 
and  he  told  me  in  piain  terms  that 
he'd  rather  see  her  dead  than  that 
she  should  marry  him.  I  teil  you, 
Annie,  Tve  had  just  about  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  my  temper  within  bounds 
tonight." 

**I  guess  you  have,'*  said  his  wife. 

**Now,  I  ain't  going  to  worry  any- 
more  about  it,  * '  declared  Jacob,  with 
a  trusting  way  that  he  had;  "Tm 
going  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  fall  Hart  went  to  New  York 
to  take  up  the  study  of  dentistry. 
He  had  seen  nothing  of  Millie  in  the 
meantime,  and  went  away  without 
the  privilege  of  a  word  of  farewell. 
HowdifTerent  had  been  his  **castles'* 
— those  dawn-built  structures,  van- 
ished  now  into  gray  air!  The  event 
had  made  a  perceptible  change  in 
both  the  young  people — evident  to 
femiliar  and  loving  hearts,  if  to  none 
eise.  Hart  had  become  strangely 
tacitum  and  thoughtful,  if  not  mor- 
ose, and  had  given  up  all  pleasures, 
and  his  meetings  as  well,  staying 
closely  at  home;  while  Millie  went 
about  the  Hurst  household,  a  sha- 
dowy  negative  of  her  former  seif 
Not  a  quiet  negative,  though.  Her 
unhappiness  found  expression  in  a 
continual  discontent  and  peevishness 
which  was  as  unpleasant  to  those 
about  her  as  it  was  unusual  to  her 
hitherto  even  and  cheerful  dispos- 
ition. 

'*She*s  no  more  like  herseif  than 
black  is  like  white,'*  her  mother  said 
to  David  Hurst  one  day.  *'It's  get- 
ting^  so  we  can  hardly  live  in  the 
same  house  with  her — she's  so  fret- 

**I've  noticed  it,'*  said  her  hus- 
band,  "and  more  than  all  that,  she's 
negflecting    her    meetings    and    the 


association.  There's  always  some 
excuse  ready  with  her  to  get  out  of 
going.  Either  you  or  I  shall  have 
to  take  her  in  band  now,  and  have 
her  do  different.  It  is  pure  stubborn- 
ness,  her  giving  up  to  this  spirit." 

**I  don'tknow  about  that,  David," 
Said  his  wife,  '*Millie  was  never  will- 
ful  in  her  life  before  and  you  have 
only  to  look  at  her,  to  know  she  aint 
well." 

**Well,  have  something  done  for 
her.  r  11  teil  Dr.  Haight  to  come 
over  to-day  and  see  if  he  can't  give 
her  a  tonic,  or  something  to  help 
her. ' ' 

*'I  don't  believe  medicine  would 
do  her  a  mite  of  good.  If  you  want 
to  know  just  what  I  think,  I  believe 
it's  nothing  but  her  fretting  about 
Hart  Richfield  that  ailsher.*' 

'*Then  it's  time  she  was  coming  to 
her  senses.  I'll  have  a  talk  with  her 
myseli  tomorrow.**  This  threat 
was  carried  out;  resulting  in  a  pro- 
tracted  conversation  between  the  two 
in  the  parlor,  the  next  day,  from 
which  Millie  emerged  with  eyes 
betraying  signs  of  weeping. 

She  commenced  to  go  regularly 
to  her  meetings  again,  and  went  occa- 
sionally  to  the  * 'Mutual*'  though 
with  an  air  that  revealed  better  than 
objections  could  have  done,  her  ac- 
tual  lack  of  interest  in  their  concems; 

"  Millie' s  the  last  one  on  earth  I 
could  ever  have  believed  would  turn 
so  shrewish,**  said  her  mother  to  the 
others.  But  she  was  gentle  and  for- 
bearing  of  the  child's  fretful  out- 
burst,  guessing  at  the  unhappy  heart 
whose  secret  had  caused  the  change. 

•*Brother  Andy,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  around  again,"  shouted  David 
Hurst  from  his  buggy,  driving  past 
a  vine-covered  adobe  cottage  on  his 
way  home  one  afternoon  in  the  late 
spring. 

Andy  Gale  rose  from  the  porch 
Steps,  and  limped  down  his  tulip- 
edged  path  to  the  gate. 

"How  are  you  Brother  Hurst," 
he  said  giving  his  thin  band  into  the 
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other's  strong  grasp.  "Yes,"  in 
reply  to  bis  neighbor's  first  greeting, 
^Tm  glad  to  be  well  again:  I  just 
told  Sister  Gale  that  it  was  pay 
enough  for  bibernating  in  a  sick  room 
all  winter  to  come  out  aß^ain  witb 
tbe  rest  of  the  June  roses." 

'  *We  all  know  your  heart's  as  fresh 
as  tbey  are,  if  your  frame's  not, 
Brother  Andy,"  said  David  affec- 
tionately.  The  old  man  was  a  ten- 
■derly  loved  soul  in  the  Community,  bis 
sympatbetic,  gcjntle,  and  brave  spirit 
attracting  hearts  witb  a  spell  as 
subtle   and   steady  as  tbe   magnet's. 

**Well,  maybe  it  is,*'  beanswered, 
"^but  I  guess  a  little  pruning  wouldn't 
hurt  it.  How  are  tbings  up  town, 
now;  tbe  Commonwealers  gone  yet?" 

**Not  all;  I've  just  been  to  one  of 
their  open  air  meetings  to-day.  I 
was  passing,  and  thought  I'd  wait 
and  bear  what  tbey  had  to  say. ' ' 

'Tretty  threatening  talk  engaged 
in,  I  understand." 

*Terrible!  Scandalous!  I  never 
thought  tbe  time  would  come  in  any 
place  in  tbis  country,  that  such  talk 
would  be  allowed,  or  countenanced, 
let  alone  in  our  own  quiet  little  Val- 
leys in  tbe  mountains." 

*  'Well,  we  can  rest  sure  it  will  go 
no  further  than  talk,  witb  us  bere, 
but  witb  tbe  nation  I  fear  it  will  be 
a  more  serious  aßair.  * ' 

**It  will,  unless  Steps  are  taken  to 
crush  it  out.  * ' 

* 'Brother  Hurst,"  said  Andy 
solemnly,  **this  problem  that  has 
risen  in  the  midst  of  the  nation  will 
not  be  crushed  out  until  the  Lord's 
purposes  are  fulfilled.  If  we  think 
tbis  scourge  has  come  about  by  ac- 
cident — ^we  forget  tbe  predictions 
that  have  been  uttered  by  our  proph- 
ets  since  the  foundation  of  tbe 
Church.  I  teil  you,  Brotber  Hurst, 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Tbe 
Lord  has  been  patient  long  enougb 
witb  this  nation,  and  now,  the  times 
of  threshing  for  the  harvest  have 
begun.  What  is  all  this  trouble, 
whose  uproar  is  filling  the  land,  but 
the  outcome  of  tbe  selfishness  and 


iniquity  of  those  into  whose  bands 
have  fallen  tbe  power  of  governing 
the  people?  Since  tbe  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  what  effort  has  been 
made  by  tbe  government  for  the 
advancement  of  human  right?  None 
that  have  not  been  backed  by  selfish 
and  mercenary  interests  of  indi\d- 
duals  seeking  their  own  and  not 
anotber's  gain.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  tbe  parties  of  tbis  nation  have 
been  making  a  fetich  of  tbe  tarüf 
question  whilst  abuses  have  been 
rolling  up  whose  problem  tbe  j ästest 
tariff  measure  on  earth  can  never 
solve." 

**I  guess  you*re  right  about  that. 
The  tariff  would  bardly  serve  effect- 
ually  in  tbe  present  instance  either 
way.  Protection  can*t  put  all  the 
unemployed  at  work,  now,  any  more 
than  it  has  in  tbe  past;  and,  on  the 
otber  band,  as  tbe  politicians  say — 
cheap  artides  don't  benefit  a  man 
much  if  he  hasn'  t  got  the  money  to 
buy  them." 

•*It's  a  shibboletb,"  said  Andy 
solemnly,  "a  war  cry,  that  men 
quairel  for,  wbile  tbey  pass  graver 
questions  by.  Joseph  Smith  foresaw 
this  time.  I've  heard  bim  say  often, 
that  a  crisis  would  come  wben  the 
great  parties  of  this  nation  would 
have  to  consider  tbe  cause  of  buman- 
ity,  and  live  out  tbe  law  of  equality 
and  brotberbood  wbich  Christ  de- 
clared  to  be  the  only  perfect  system, 
or  tbey  would  split  asunder  and  go 
to  tbe  wall.  In  Nationalism,  Popul- 
ism,  and  tbe  bundred  and  one  move- 
ments  that  are  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  bringing  about  tbe  estab- 
lishment  of  that  System,  we  can  see 
as  piain  as  Belsbazzar,  the  band- 
writing  that  predicts  tbe  downfell  ot 
the  selfish  and  useless  powers  that 
have  usurped  tbe  place  of  right  so 
long. 

"These  questions  are  certainly 
figuring  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
now,"  said  David. 

He  had  always  a  pleasure  in  bear- 
ing  Andy  talk.  There  was  a  gift  of 
foresight  and  prediction  belonging  to 
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the  Spiritual  side  of  the  old  man 's 
nature,  and  his  thoughts  gave  one 
material,  always,  for  remembrance 
and  reflection. 

"Why  Brother  Hurst/*  the  latter 
went  on,  in  his  quietly  eamest  way, 
**what  is  this  Nationalism  we  hear  so 
much  about  now-a-days,  but  the  very 
System  revealed  to  us  by  prophecy, 
years  before  this  agitation  began? 

*'Here  is  that  young  fellow,  Hart 
Richfield,  just  back  from  New  York 
and  Boston,  where  they  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  movement,  explaining 
Nationalism  to  me  as  if  it  was  some 
new  thing  just  heard  of.  I  told  him 
to  go  home  and  read  up  on  the  Or- 
der of  Enoch  in  his  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  and  see  if  the  two  Sys- 
tems wasn't  as  near  alike  as  two 
peas.  *Of  course  they  differ  a  little 
in  detail,'  I  said,  *but  the  principle*s 
just  the  same. '  '  * 

**That's  just  about  howitgoes,'' 
said  David  Hurst  quietly.  '*The 
young  people  will  rush  off  into  the 
World  for  something  they  can  find 
right  at  home.** 

**So  I  told  him.  But  he  came 
right  back  at  me  with  a  question 
that  fairly  swamped  me,  smart  as  I 
am.  *rve  heard  of  the  Order  of 
Enoch,  of  course,  Brother  Gale,'  he 
said,  'but  with  the  people  here  it 
seems  to  be  practically  a  theory. 
Back  East,  now,  they  are  trying  to 
put  it  into  practice — that's  what  a 
right  principle  is  mäde  for,  isn't  it?' 
I  can  teil  you,  Brother  Hurst,  I  feit 
— quat!  Of  course  I  told  him  we 
intended  to  practice  it  some  time — 
when  the  right  time  came.  But  he 
thought  witih  such  an  important  prin- 
ciple imparted  to  our  trust  we  ought 
to  have  commenced  it  long  ago. 
And  I  don't  know  but  what  he*s 
right.  At  any  rate  the  Lord  has 
seemed  to  see  fit  to  put  into  the 
hearts  of  others  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  this  System  on  the 
earth,  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to 
fall  in  and  help  the  work  along." 

*'I*ve   said    it    a    thousand    times 
over,"  answered  David    Hurst,  ear- 


nestly,  *  *that  some  time  we  would  be 
called  to  task  for  our  lackness  and  neg- 
ligence  in  attending  to  the  principle. 
And  I  believe  that  the  trials  of  these 
hard  times  that  are  on  us  are  a  lesson 
to  US,  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  for 
our  selfishness  and  forgetfulness.  *  * 

**Brother  Hurst,'*  said  Andy 
solemnly,  "it's  not  alone  in  this 
matter  that  we  Latter-day  Saints 
merit  chastisement.  It*s  in  our  every- 
day  life  as  well.  For  a  half  a  Century 
we*ve  been  priding  ourselves  on 
having  a  Gospel  that  ought  to  make 
US  Christ-like  if  any  thing  could! 
But  how  many  of  us  live  up  to  the 
letter  of  His  teachings?  How  many 
of  US  enjoy  the  blessing  that  ought 
to  come  from  a  right  observance  of 
His  word?  Have  we  less  sickness, 
less  deaths,  less  hardships  and  worry 
than  other  people?  No.  And  yet 
the  Book  of  Mormon  teils  us  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  earth 
who  had  the  same  Gospel,  lived  so 
purely  at  times  that  for  long  periods 
no  afflictions  or  trouble  came  upon 
them.  Now,  if  they  could  do  that, 
why  shouldn*t  we?  Because  we  don*t 
take  the  trouble  to  live  to  deserve  it. 
We*re  just  as  ready  to  hate  as  to 
love,  to  curse  as  to  bless,  to  let  die 
as  to  let  live!  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  trials  come  on  us  that  we 
never  would  have,  if  we*d  lived  up 
to  our  commandments  and  light. 

**I  want  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that 
some  of  our  people  are  running 
after  this  Christian  Science?  Is  it 
because  that  doctrine  has  more  truth 
than  Mormonism,  any  purer  princi- 
ples  than  our  religion,  any  greater 
power  of  healing  than  our  system? 
No.  But  because  we*ve  been  careless 
of  our  Privileges,  and  of  our  way  of 
living,  careless  of  our  gifts  as  we 
have  been  of  our  Enoch  system,  tili 
we*re  in  danger  of  losing  what 
power  and  influence  have  ever  been 
bestowed  to  our  trust. '  * 

David  Hurst  winced.  He  realized 
of  course  that  the  neighbors  must 
know  that  Millie  had  taken  to  ''run- 
ning after  Christian   Science,"   and 
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the  mention  of  anything  approach- 
ing  the  subject,  seemed  to  him  a 
cruel  sting.  Yet  he  could  not  be- 
lieve  the  kindly  old  man  meant  mal- 
ice,  and  he  answered  frankly: 

* 'Brother  Gale,  I  have  a  daughter 
who,  to  my  sorrow,  has  seen  fit  to 
go  outside  the  Church  for  spiritual 
comfort;  but  I  can't  think  that  it*s 
because  every  good  thing  she  needs 
is  not  contained  in  this  religion.  * ' 

**Why,  man,  there's  nothing  good 
that' s  not  contained  in  it!  But  the 
trouble  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
though — ^like  the  Order  of  Enoch, 
we  don't  take  the  pains  to  prove  it. 
I  teil  you,  Brother  Hurst,  the  time  is 
Coming  when  we've  got  tolive  every 
Word  of  our  religion  to  keep  its 
blessings.  And  I  believe  all  these 
trying  things  have  come  about  to 
bring  us  to  it.'* 

David  Hurst  rode  homeward  with 
a  though tful  heart.  Andy  Gale's 
talk  had  come  home  to  him  with 
unusual  power  and  Suggestion.  A 
new  light  had  seemed  to  enter  his 
soul,  and  by  it  he  saw  clearly  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  the  web  of 
prejudice  and  self-will  in  which  he 
had  been  entangled  for  many  years. 
His  thoughts  kept  going  back  to  and 
reiterating  Andy'  s  words.  *  *  As  ready 
to  hate  as  to  love,  to  curse  as  to 
bless."  Yes.  He  knew  too  surely 
that  that  could  apply  to  himself. 
And  about  Millie,  too?  Was  not  his 
conscience  sore  there?  How  many 
times  had  she  been  harshly  repulsed 
And  that,  too,  when  she  had  been 
all  love  and  kindness.  It  had  made 
him  angry  to  see  the  sudden  change 
in  her  of  late,  since  she  had  taken  up 
Christian  Science,  for  she  had 
attributed  it  all  to  that.  Was  not 
love,  and  gentleness,  and  forbearance 
and  all  those  considerations  of  which 
she  was  so  tenacious  now,  in  Mor- 
monism  also?  Indeed  yes?  But, 
had  he  always  applied  them?  Alas! 
Too  many  instances  were  in  his 
memory  to  let  his  conscience  boast 
here! 

And    Hart     Richfield!     Had    he 


possibly  been  wrong  in  that  aflfair? 
In  the  two  years  tliat  had  passed 
since  then,  no  doubt  had  crossed  his 
mind.  Only  once  a  shadow  had 
flitted,  when  after  a  year  in  which 
Hart's  family  had  not  spoken,  the 
good  old  couple  had  come  to  him  at 
the  time  of  the  Temple  dedication 
and  freely  profTered  their  forgiveness 
and  friendship. 

"We  can't  go  into  that  holy  place 
holding  hard  feelings  or  resentment 
against  a  living  soul, ' '  they  had  said, 
their  lips  quivering,  and  he  could  not 
but  guess  then,  how  hard  it  was  for 
them;  especially  after  reports  had 
come  that  their  son  was  drifting 
away  from  Mormonism,  as  if  in  ful- 
fiUment  of  his  word — ^a  trial  harder 
than  any  on  earth  for  them  to  bear. 
He  could  see  now  how  selfish,  how 
ungenerous  it  was  for  him  to  let  them 
make  the  first  advances  of  peace. 
To  him,  who,  without  any  personal 
right  or  business  in  the  affairs  had 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  interfere — 
and  chastise  their  son.  How  blind 
he  had  been?  As  he  rode  on,  tears 
were  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  praying 
silently.  When  he  reached  the 
Richfield  cottage  he  tied  his  horse 
and  went  in. 

"Sister  Richfield,"  he  said  as  she 
came  forward  to  greet  him,  ''is  your 
son  Hart  at  home?"  ''Hart,"  he 
went  on  quickly,  as  Hart,  hearing 
his  name,  looked  up  fi*om  his  desk, 
'*rve  come  here'  today  in  humility 
and  repentance  to  make  amends  if  I 
can,  for  the  wrong  I  committed 
against  you  two  years  ago.  I  took 
upon  myself  to  judge  you  then  for  a 
fault  that  was  grievous  in  my  eyes, 
not  seeing  that  I  was  committing  a 
greater  one  by  my  lack  of  charity  and 
brotherly  forbearance.  I  see  it  now, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  I'ni 
ashamed  for  the  slight  I  put  upon 
you,  and  more  than  all  for  the  fit  ot 
anger  and  spieen  I  exhibited  toward 
you  that  day  at  the  gate.  Tm 
ashamed  that  I  let  Brother  and  Sister 
Richfield,  here,  come  to  me  with 
ofTers  of  peace,  whilst  I  held  back 
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and  rejoiced  in  my  pride  and  self- 
righteousness.  And  I  want  Hart, 
and  I  want  you  friends,  to  forgive 
nie,  if  you  can,  for  it — and  to  try 
and  taice  me  back  into  your  friend- 
ship  and  esteem.  * ' 


"Millie,**  Said  her  father  some  two 
weeks  afterward,  **how  do  you  like 
the  idea  of  giving  a  picnic  to  some 
of  your  young  friends  here  at  the 
farm  on  the  Twenty-fourth?  There's 
room  under  the  orchard-trees  there 
for  a  floor  to  dance  on,  and  we 
might  put  up  a  pavilion  over  in  the 
pines  across  the  creek  for  refresh- 
ments — and  the  Swings  and  other 
amusements  we  could  think  up 
would  make  a  first  rate  holiday  for 
thefolks/' 

"Father!     You  don't  really  mean 

it!"  cried  Millie  in  delighted  amaze. 

She  had  often  thought  of  the  plan 

bat  the  hints  she   had   thrown  out 

twice  as  '*feelers*'  in  that   direction 

had  been  met  by  so  chilling  a  douche 

by  the  head  of  the  house   that  she 

had   not  dared   to   crystallize   them 

into  a  formal  Suggestion.     And  now 

it  had  come  at  his  own  will!     Not 

that  it  was  the  surprise  that  it  would 

have  been  a  month  since.     He  had 

been  so  changed  of  late — so  füll  of 

gentieness  and  love  towards  them  all 

in   the  household,  that  this  last  evi- 

dence  of  considerate  forethought  for 

her    happiness  seemed   indeed    but 

natural  in  this  kind  father  whom  she 

was    newly   learning   to    know   and 

love  aright.     And   yet — it  seemed, 

indeed,  too  good  to  be  true! 

**OhI  Pa!**  shouted  Fannie,  who 
had  overheard  the  precious  proposal, 
**will  you  let  us  have  bonfires  and 
ice  Cream?" 

**Do  you  want  'em  mixed?"  asked 
her  father. 

**Yes, ' '  replied  Fan.  eagerly,  **and 
oh!  can  we  have  some  Chinese 
lantems  to  hang  in  the  air?" 

**In  the  air  or  on  the  trees,  Fan?" 
asked   Millie  laughing.      ** Your  idea 
of  combining  the  elements  is  some- 
what  supematural." 
9a 


**Well,  can  we?"  insisted  Fan. 

**I  shouldn't  be  surprised,'* 
answered  her  father.  Then  as  she 
bounded  away  to  apprise  the  rest  of 
the  household  of  the  princely  event 
promised,  he  turned  to  Millie. 

**I  guess  daughter,"  he  said, 
you*  11  need  some  one  to  help  you 
plan  out  and  carry  on  the  affair,  and 
I  thought  perhaps  you'd  better  ask 
Hart  Richfield  over  to  take  some  of 
the  responsibility  off  your  Shoulders. 
He's  apt  to  have  new  ideas,  and ' ' 

*' Father!  Millie' s  slim  form  was 
shaken  with  sobs,  and  her  arms  were 
clinging  close  around  his  neck. 
David  Hurst*  s  strong  hand  gently 
stroked  the  short  auburn  curls 
pressed  tight  against  his  Shoulder. 

*  'There  daughter !  There  my  little 
girl  !* '  he  said. 

The  important  day  soon  came  at 
the  Hurst  farm.  In  the  house,  on 
the  porches  and  lawns,  in  the  pavilion 
across  the  creek,  and  upon  the 
smooth  floor  laid  down  in  the 
orchard  grove — groups  of  young 
people — pretty  girls  in  dainty  white 
and  pink,  and  blue  dresses,  and 
good-looking  young  fellows  in  cool 
nobby  summer  suits  had  laughed  and 
talked  and  danced,  and  downed  ices 
and  lemonades  and  Sandwiches  with 
purest  enjoyment  all  the  afternoon, 
and  showed  no  signs  of  tiring  of  it 
until  the  furthest  hours  of  evening. 

Millie  in  her  white  swiss  dress, 
flitting  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where  throughout  the  house  and 
grounds  in  her  role  of  hostess,  made 
Hart  think  of  a  snow-white  butterfly 
he  had  chased  once  in  childhood 
across  fields  and  meadows,  and 
through  Strips  of  orchard,  only  to 
vanish,  eventually — when  he  had 
about  imprisoned  the  pretty  whisp  of 
light  under  his  hat — so  far  up  in  the 
air,  that  even  his  strained  glance 
could  not  pursue  it. 

Today  he  had  shadowed  Millie 
throughout  the  grounds  with  like 
success  so  far  as  futile  following 
went,  and  in  his  disappointment  he 
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had  told  himself  that  she  would  pro- 
bably  slip  from  him  forever  in  some 
such  effectual,  if  not  solemn  way,  in 
which  he  had  lost  the  butterfly. 

He  had  been  with  her  frequently 
during  the  past  week  but  had  not 
dared  to  speak  of  his  newly-aroused 
hope,  lest  it  might  prove  the  step 
too  far  beyond  the  limit  of  her 
father's  willing  concessions.  So  he 
had  put  it  off  from  day  to  day.  He 
had  not  had  a  word  with  her  today 
since  the  people  began  to  arrive  at 
two  o'clock.  It  was  now  twilight. 
The  lanterns  were  lit  about  the 
porches,  and  in  the  orchard,  and 
Hart  for  a  moment  was  sitting  apart, 
enjoying  the  fanciful  scene  made  by 
the  colored  lights  and  the  pretty 
groupings  under  the  trees. 

**Is  that  you, Hart?"  asked  Millie's 
voice  suddenly  near  by.  *'I  was 
looking  for  you/'  she  said  coming 
towards  him  in  the  dusk.  **Will 
you  come  with  me  to  look  for  liltle 
May  Burns  and  Fannie?  We  can*t 
find  them  anywhere  about  the  place, 
and  mother's  afraid  they've  strolled 
up  the  canyon.  She  wants  me  to 
find  them  before  father  knows." 

Hart  put  her  hand  under  his  arm, 
and  they  went  quietly  across  the  creek 
and  towards  the  canyon.  As  they 
walked  along  the  lonely  road  Hart 
told  Millie  of  his  thought  about  the 
butterfly. 

'*I  don't  See  why  that  particular 
circumstance  should  suggest  me," 
Said  Millie  laughing.  **I  don't 
believe  I  shall  go  so  far  as  to  die  to 
escape  you,  and  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  only  possible  way  to  establish 
an  analogy." 

**There  are  other  ways  of  losing 
you  as  hopelessly,*'  said  Hart,  ting- 
ing  his  tone  with  his  blue  mood. 

They  walked  on  a  few  steps  in 
silence,  then  Millie  spoke  softly. 

"Hart!" 

'*Yes,"  he  answered. 

"Why  don't  you  drop  your  hat 
over  the  butterfly?' ' 

"Millie!"  cried  Hart. 

They  were  quite  alone;  but   if  a 


hundred  had  been  near  no  one  could 
have  told  whether  it  was  the  gurgling 
water  or  a  kiss;  and  before  Hart  had 
released  her,  they  heard  Fannie's 
and  May's  voices  just  ahead  in  the 
darkness.  They  were  crying  piti- 
fully,  and  Hart  and  Millie  hurried 
toward  them  anxiously. 

"Fannie!"  called  Hart,  reassuring- 
ly  as  they  approached,  "it's  all  right, 
Millie  and  I  are  here  to  take  you 
safely  home." 

"I  don't  want  you  to,"  came  a 
reply  in  wailing,  petulant  tones,  "1 
want  Annie  and  Jim  to!" 

"Why  folks  are  you  with  them?" 
cried  Millie  and  Hart  in  a  breath. 
Millie's  cousin  Ada  and  her  fiancee 
were  in  a  buggy,  each  holding  a 
weeping  child  in  their  arms. 

"Yes,"  said  Ada,  "we  got  tired 
of  staying  around  the  grounds,  so 
Jim  hitched  up  and  we  took  the 
children  up  the  canyon  for  a  ride. 
"What  are  you  crying  for,  Fan," 
asked  Millie,  "are  you  afraid  of  the 
dark,  or  that  you' 11  be  reminded 
about  not  asking  leave  to  go,  when 
you  get  home  ?' ' 

"I  aint  afraid  of  either,"  snapped 
Fannie. 

"She  says  she  knows  the  refresh- 
ments  will  be  eat  up,"  said  Jim 
explainingly. 

"You  saw  to  that  yourself  before 
you  came  away,  Fan,"  volunteered 
Millie,  unsympathetically. 

But  only  Hart's  assertion  ofcount- 
less  freezers  waiting  to  disgorge  their 
entire  treasures  at  the  '  'open  sesame" 
of  the  two  certain  small  Wanderers, 
brought  peace  eventually  to  the 
mournful,  aching  hearts.  Finally 
the  buggy  went  on  with  its  rejoic- 
ing  load,  Millie  and  Hart  bringing 
up  the  rear  of  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion. 

As  the  latter  walked  homeward, 
Millie  told  Hart  about  the  change  in 
her  father;  and  Hart  told  her  of  his 
work,  and  plans  for  the  future.  She 
was  interested  in  his  new  politics  as 
well,  and  Hart  told  her  about  that, 
too. 
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"  I've  found  out  one  thing, 
though,'*  Said  Hart  finally  before 
they  reached  home,  *'in  everything 
I've  taken  hold  of  that  amounts  to 
anything,  I've  discovered  in  study- 
ing  the  subject  up,  that  we've  got 
something  in  the  same  line  just  as 
good,  if  not  a  great  deal  betcer,  in 
Mormonism." 

"I've  found  that  out,  too,"  said 
Millie. 

"That  dear  old  gold-brick,  Andy 


Gale, ' '  went  on  Hart, ' '  put  the  whole 
truth  in  a  nutshell  when  he  told  me, 
that  people  travel  all  over  the  universe 
— and  discover  Utah!" 

*'Hart,"  said  Millie  presently,  in  a 
shy  but  earnest  tone,  *'I  feel  that  it  is 
only  right  to  teil  you  before-hand — 
that — I  wouldn't  be  married — any 
way  but  in  the  temple — for  anything 
on  earth!" 

"Why,  neither  would  I!"  said 
Hart.  Josephine  Spencer, 


RTHAGE 


The  sun  was  as  hot,  and  the  road 
was  as  dusty  as  the  average  July 
day  brings,  when  a  traveler  on  the 
public  highway  some  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  stopped  by  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  across  his  path  to 
rest  and  quench  his  thirst.  Some 
willows  lined  the  creek  and  a  few 
-cottonwoods  cast  a  cooling  shade. 
The  traveler  unslung  a  bündle  from 
his  back,  which  he  deposited  under  a 

*  Second  prize  Pioneer  Day  story. 


tree,  took  Irom  his  pack  a  tin 
cup  and  drank  eagerly  from 
the  cooling  water.  Sitting  on  a 
large  stone,  well  under  the  bank, 
he  washed  his  haiids  and  wet 
his  face  with  watcr,  stroking 
back  his  hair  with  his  wet  palm. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  very  ner- 
vous  individual.  A  minnow 
leaped  to  the  surface  of  the 
pool  for  a  fly,  and  he  started  at 
the  splash.  At  the  rumbling  oi 
a  distant  wagon  he  looked  quickly 
up;  then  went  back  to  his  bündle 
and  stood  gazing  up  and  down 
the  road.  The  landscape  had  a 
quiet,  peaceful  look.  Here  and 
there  were  some  farm  houses,  but 
they  were  far  apart.  The  traveler, 
seeing  no  one  moving,  sat  down 
again  by  the  tree  and  leaned  his  head 
against  its  trunk.     He  seemed  to  be 
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tired.  He  closed  his  eyes  against 
the  sun  and  for  a  few  minutes  ap- 
peared  to  be  asleep. 

Take  a  look  at  him  as  he  sits  there 
— a  mountaineer  in  dress  and  appear- 
ance.  His  clothes  are  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  his  shoes  being  so 
ragged  that  his  bare  feet  must  press 
the  hot  dust.  His  hair  and  beard 
are  long  and  tinged  with  gray.  But 
his  face !  Mark  his  countenance !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  one  possessed 
by  human  being  before?  Look  at 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  mouth 
and  did  you  notice  his  eyes  before 
he  closed  them?  Here,  there  and 
everywhere,  quick  as  lightning,  and 
glowing  with  a  look  that  is  indescrib- 
able.  If  the  eyes  are  the  Windows  of 
the  soul,  what  a  soul  must  be  back 
of these! 

The  man*s  age  may  be  anywhere 
from  forty  to  sixty — it  is  difficult  to 
say  where.  Is  the  man  a  tramp? 
No,  not  of  the  modern  kind;  it  is 
too  early  in  the  Century  for  that. 

After  a  few  minutes  repose,  the 
wayfarer  awoke  with  a  Start  and 
began  to  talk  to  himself.  As  he 
talked,  he  seemed  to  be  arguing  a 
point  with  some  invisible  companion. 
He  raised  his  voice  to  an  angry 
pitch,  and  then  how  his  eyes  flashed! 
Is  he  an  escaped  lunatic?  No,  not 
hardly;  but  hear  him! 

*'I  admire  an  honorable  man — a 
man  of  his  word.  And  I  say  a 
bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  you  should 
stick  to  it.  You  promised  me  a 
whole  hour's  rest,  and  here  you  come 
tormenting  me  at  the  end  of  ^v^ 
minutes.  Is  that  right?" — *'I  don't 
deserve  it?  That's  none  of  your 
business.  A  bargain  is  a  bargain, 
I  say,  and  you'  re  an  impostor  to  go 
back  on  it." — "Now  let  me  rest  a 
few  minutes. ' '  His  head  sank  on  his 
bündle,  but  in  an  instant  he  was  up 
again. 

*'You  have  no  conscience,"  he 
remarked,  very  pathetically.  *  'Would 
I  were  in  your  place. ' '  He  got  up 
and  straightened  his  long  limbs  to 
their  füll  height.       Then  he    point- 


ed  out  toward  the  mountain,  and 
Said: 

"Do  you  see  that  mountain?"— 
yVou  do?  Well,  it's  füll  of  gold; 
it'  s  mine  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  for 
a  day's  rest — just  one  day  to  befreed 
from  ye  imps  of  the  infernal  pit! 
There' s  my  hand  on  the  bargain." 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  as  if  offer- 
ing  it  to  his  invisible  companion. 

**You  won't  take  it?  Wouldn't 
take  such  a  red-stained  hand?  Well, 
that's  all  right,  you  needn't  I'm 
off,  just  you  foUow  me  if  you  dare!" 
He  put  on  his  slouch  hat,  picked  up 
his  bündle  and  was  about  to  travel  on, 
when  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind 
and  sat  down  again. 

A  little  girl  came  trotting  down  the 
road,  with  a  hat  in  one  hand  and  a 
basket  in  the  other.  Every  few 
moments  she  would  stop  and  gather 
a  flower  or  blade  of  bright  grass. 
She  came  right  along  and  ran  up  to 
the  stranger  before  she  saw  him; 
then  she  started  and  backed. 

*'0,  don't  be  afraid,  littie  girl." 
he  Said  mildly.  "PH  not  hurt  you. 
What  have  you  got  in  your  basket^" 

"Biscuits,"  was  the  reply. 

**And  where  are  you  going  with 
them?" 

*  'Down  to  Aunt  Sarah's.  They're 
for  her  to  take  to  the  celebration. " 

"O,  is  that  .so!*'  He  chattered 
with  her  kindly  and  her  little  tongue 
got  loose  and  chattered  away. 

'  *  Where  do  you  live?' '  he  enquired. 

"O,  we  Hve  up  yonder  where  the 
big  trees  are,  but  we're  all  going 
away  tomorrow — me  and  pa,  and  ma 
and  Aunt  Sarah." 

He  seemed  pleased  in  her  Company. 
The  awful  look  in  his  eyes  surely 
modified  as  he  listened  and  talked  to 
her.     He  asked  her  name. 

"My  name  is  Drusilla  Woodland." 

"Drusilla  Woodland!    DrusiUa— ! 

"Yes,  I'm  named  after  grandma— 
grandma  who's  back  in  the  states. 
But  I  must  go  now.  You're  going 
to  the  celebration  aint  you?  Tm 
just  going  to  auntie's.  You  know 
where  we  live,  now  don't  you?" 
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*  'Drusilla  Woodland, ' '  he  repeated. 
"Why,  yes,  of  course  down  on 
Mullholland  Street  close  by  the  tem- 
ple — no,  I  mean — ^what  do  I  mean?" 
The  wild  look  came  back  again. 
"O,  God,  what  have  I  found — don't 

leave  me  little  girl — don*t " 

The  man's  face  was  a  study  then. 

Waves   of  emotion   swept   over  it. 

The  color  came  and  went  with  his 

hard  breath.     He  covered  his  face 

with  his  hands  and  groaned.     The 

little  girl  becoming  frightened  ran  on 

her  way  down  the  road.     The  sun 

went  down  behind  the  western  hills. 

"Up  yonder  where  the  big  trees 

are' '  was  a  busy  scene  next  morning 

— by  the  way  the  exact  date  was  the 

twenty-second    of  July,    1857 — "ot 

only  there  but  in  many  of  the  other 

farm    houses   people  were    packing 

and  preparing  for  an  outing  of  some 

kind.     Shortly   before  sunrise  Silas 

Woodland   drove   up   to   his    door, 

boxes  and  bundles  were  lifted  in  the 

wagon,  his  wife  and  daughter  Dru- 

cilla  were  helped  to  the  seat  beside 

him,  and  away  they  ratlled  down  the 

lane  under  the  locusts  and  box-elders 

to  the  main  road  where  people  were 

already   passing,   some   in    wagons, 

others  on  horseback,  but  all  headed 

towards  the  mountains. 

The  first  driver  who  had  caught 
up  to  a  strange-looking  man  trudging 
by  the  roadside  that  morning  had 
asked  him  if  he  would  ride;  but  he 
had  politely  declined.  Others  also 
offered  him  a  seat  in  their  wagons 
but  he  thanked  them  gracefully  and 
Said  no.  While  many  looked  cur- 
iously  at  him,  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  them  but  went  on  his  way  with 
his  bündle  on  his  back  and  his  eyes 
generally  directed  towards  the 
g^ound,  though  with  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  his  head  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
every  new  arrival. 

Silas  Woodland  came  whistling 
along.  The  stranger  saw  him, 
marked  the  others  by  his  side,  and 
stepping  out  of  the  road,  went  up  to 
the  fence.  He  leaned  over  the  top 
rail  and  looked  away  over  the  fields 


to  the  distant  mountains  until  Silas 
got  past,  then  he  tumed  and  gazed 
after  them. 

Drusilla  recognized  him  and  told 
of  their  meeting  the  evening  before. 

The  next  man  who  came  along 
was  alone  in  a  sort  of  cart.  He  was 
about  to  drive  past  when  the  stranger 
asked  him  for  a  ride. 

*'Certainly,"  said  the  man,  **jump 
up.  Are  you  going  to  the  celebra- 
tion?'' 

*'I  guess  so,'*  said  the  stranger. 
They  drove  on. 

What  a  crowd  there  was  at  the 
moüth  of  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon 
that  morning !  Hundreds  of  vehicles 
and  veritably  thousands  of  people. 
Most  of  them  had  gathered  there  the 
day  before  and  had  camped  over 
night  ready  for  ascending  the  *  'stairs*  * 
as  the  steep  places  in  the  canyon 
were  called.  What  a  sight  it  was! 
Carriages  and  wagons  and  prancing 
steeds;  cavalry  and  artillery;  bands 
of  music  and  uniformed  companies  of 
young  men.  All  were  bent  on  cele- 
brating  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  pioneers* 
entrance  into  the  Valley.  It  was  to 
be  away  up  in  the  tops  of  the  Wa- 
satch,  in  a  beautiful  glen  of  the 
mountains,  by  Silver  Lake,  at  the 
head  of  the  canyon. 

President  Young  with  General 
Wells  and  other  military  leaders  took 
the  lead  and  the  long  train  foUowed. 
Up  they  climbed,  up  from  the  hot 
Valley,  to  where  the  breezes  blew 
fresh  and  cool  from  snowclad  peaks. 
Up  to  where  mountain  streamlets 
trickled  down  into  the  lakes;  and 
where  the  green  spread  oüt  in  tiny 
meadows  to  the  lake,  around  which 
the  peaks  and  pines  stood  sentinel. 
Here  the  wagons  were  stopped, 
camps  erected  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  celebrating  of  the 
morrow. 

This  was  about  noon.  The  after- 
noon  passed,  and  at  evening  Presi- 
dent Young  talked  to  the  multitude. 
He  dwelt  on  God's  mercies  to  His 
people.  Benedict ion  was  pronounced, 
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and  the  throng  separated,  with  peace 
in  their  hearts,  and  joy  and  love. 
Around  the  camp  fires,  or  on  the 
dancing  floors  of  the  boweries,  a 
grateful  people  could  offer  their 
praise  to  God,  the  Giver  of  their 
good. 

Silas  Woodland  had  built  a  fire  by 
his  tent  door,  and  he  was  reclining 
on  a  quilt;  he  did  not  care  to  dance. 
His   wife   sat    opposite    with    some 
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crochet  work;  Drusilla  was  asleep 
inside.  Neighbors  came  and  went; 
everybody  chatted  and  were  merry. 
When  nearly  time  to  retire  an  ac- 
quaintance  stepped  up  to  the  fire  and 
seated  himself  on  a  brush  pile. 

"Who  is  that  man  that's  been 
Standing  over  by  the  wagon  watch- 
ing  you  for  the  last  half  hour  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Who?     Watching  us — has  any- 


body  been  watching  us?'*  and  Silas 
Woodland  looked  towards  the  place 
indicated. 

**Yes;  haven't  you  noticed  him?" 
*'No;  who  can  he  be?     What  can 
he  want?" 

''Weil,  it's  Strange.  I  think  it's 
the  same  fellow  who  rode  up  with 
me  this  morning.  He  was  the  odd- 
est  man  I  have  ever  met,  and  he 
seems  to  be  interested  in  you." 
*'Isthatso?'' 
Alice  Woodland  had  ceas- 
ed  her  work  and  was  listen- 
ing  attentively. 

*'Didn*t  you  noticeaman 
get  out  of  the  road  when 
you  drove  up  just  this  side 
of  Maple  Creek?" 

"Yes;  Drusilla  pointed 
him  out  to  US. ' ' 

*'Well,  he  rode  up  with 
me,  and,  as  I  said,  there's 
something  mysterious  about 
him.  He  asked  me  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  yourself 
and  wife,  your  names,  where 
you  lived,and  all  about  you. 
He  seemed  civil  and  decent 
enough  and  talked  intclli- 
gentiy  about  many  things. 
He  knew  all  about  the 
Church  in  Nauvoo  times;  but 
all  the  time  he  talked  he  was 
fidgeting  with  his  hands 
and  there  was  a  stränge  ex- 
pression  in  his  eyes.  Well, 
down  in  the  canyon  where 
the  dugway  is  narrow,  I  be- 
lieve  the  fellow  meant  to 
jump  into  the  river,  but  I 
put  out  my  band  and  said: 
'Look  out  or  you' 11  fall  out!' 
and  he  startled  as  if  out  of  a  dream. 
**But  the  worst  was  when  he 
wanted  to  trade  consciences  with  me 
— he  got  clean  luny  then.  Why, 
the  fellow  said  the  conscience  was 
something  a  person  could  buy  and 
seil  like  an  article  of  merchandise. 
He  offered  his  own  in  exchange  for 
mine,  and  said  he  would  give  me  a 
whole  box  of  gold  to  boot. ' ' 

They  all  laughed;  but  Alice  was 
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uneasy.  She  did  not  like  to  have  an 
escaped  lunatic  watch  their  move- 
ments,  she  said;  and  that  night  she 
laid  awake  a  long  time  thinkin^  of 
what  she  had  heard. 

Next  moming  was  the  Twenty- 
fourth  and  its  celebration  began  in 
earnest.  After  the  program  of  songs, 
oration,  etc.,  was  carried  out,  the 
day  was  spent  in  dancing,  boating 
on  the  lake,  picnicing,  and  climbing 
the  mountains.  All  were  happy, 
and  the  time  went  merrily.  The 
majority  did  not  notice  the  arrival  of 
four  travel-stained  horsemen  about 
noon,  and  their  hurried  interview 
with  President  Young.  Some  there 
were,  who  had  noticed  the  sober 
countenances  of  their  leaders,  who 
had  been  called  together  in  Council, 
but  most  of  the  Saints  made  merry 
as  if  no  evil  were  at  their  doors. 

In  the  evening  the  assembly  was 
called  together  and  General  Wells 
spoke.  His  words  thrilled  the  peo- 
ple,  and  made  many  a  heart  beat, 
some  no  doubt  with  indignation, 
some  perhaps  with  fear,  all  with  the 
profoundest  emotions.  The  news  was 
that  an  army  was  marching  against 
the  Saints,  was  now  on  its  way  from 
the  States,  to  once  more  drive  and 
pillage  and  outrage  this  much  perse 
cuted  people.  The  general  instructed 
the  Company  to  break  camp  in  the 
moming  and  quietly  go  home. 
**But  don't  worry,"  said  he,  *'don*t 
be  alarmed,  God  will  take  care  of 
His  people  and  He  will  yet  make  the 
wrath  of  His  enemies  to  praise  Him.  * ' 

II. 

It  had  been  hard  for  Silas  Wood- 
land to  abandon  his  house  and  farm, 
his  barns  and  garden  ;  his  hard- 
eamed  home  that  he  had  wrested 
from  the  desert.  But  it  had  been  no 
harder  for  him,  no  doubt,  than  it 
had  been  for  thousands  of  others 
who,  with  teariul  eyes,  had  bade 
farewell  to  their  homes  that  spring 
of  *58,  and  followed  their  leaders 
southward  to  where,  no  one  seemed 


to  know;  but  it  was  anywhere  out  of 
the.reach  of  the  armed  horde  who 
would  soon  infest  the  valley  and 
would,  no  doubt,  try  to  repeat  the 
acts  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Silas  Woodland  had  packed  his 
most  valuable  movable  goods  into  a 
large  wagon.  He  had  made  a 
**spike'*  of  his  extra  horse,  and  the 
milk  cow  had  been  tied  behind.  His 
wife  had  also  been  busy  packing. 

**Is  there  any  more  room?"  she 
had  asked  from  the  doorway. 

*'Well,  you  might  get  a  few  more 
small  things  in  here  by  the  seat,'* 
Silas  had  answered. 

**I  was  thinking  I  should  like  to 
take  father's  and  mother's  pictures 
along. 

•*They  are  pretty  awkward  to 
handle  on  such  a  trip,*'  he  had  inter- 
posed. 

"Yes,  but" — the  loving,  pent-up 
emotion  had  burst  forth.  She  had 
tried  her  best  not  to  cry,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  She  let  the  tears  run 
unchecked. 

Silas  had  quietiy  taken  the  pictures 
from  the  wall,  wrapped  them  in  an 
old  piece  of  carpet  and  stowed  them 
away. 

**Aint  my  kitty  going?**  Drusilla 
had  cried,  as  the  cat  had,  with  tail 
erect  and  rising  back,  rubbed  coax- 
ingly  against  her. 

**No,  my  dear,  we  can't  take  it.*' 
whereupon  Drusilla  had  wept  bitter- 

Then,  when  they  were  ready  to 
move  Silas  and  Alice  had  lingered 
fondly;  had  taken  a  last  look  at  the 
two  cosy  rooms  that  had  been  home 
to  them  for  years;  had  viewed  the 
bit  of  vegetable  and  flower  garden  in 
front;  had  looked  at  the  young  trees 
in  the  orchard;  had  turned  away  as 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  piles 
of  hay  and  straw  thrown  up  by  the 
bam  and  house,  nor  did  not  wish  to 
understand  their  meaning.  Silas* 
strong  arms  had  nearly  borne  his 
wife  into  the  wagon,  while  he  had 
nearly  hissed  the  words:  "We  will 
make    another    Moscow!      Another 
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Napoleon  will  meet  his  defeat.  God 
helpusr 

But  it  was  all  over  now.  The 
**move"  was  over  and  all  had 
returned  or  were  on  their  way  home. 
The  army  had  come,  had  seen — 
nothing  to  conquer  and  had  marched 
peaceably  to  their  camp  forty  miles 
away;  and  the  Saints  were  rejoicing 
that  God  had  so  wonderfuUy  de- 
livered  them. 

A  beautiful  evening  in  June  and 
Silas  Woodland  and  family  had 
reached  within  a  few  miles  from 
home.  They  had  decided  not  to 
camp  for  the  night  but  to  drive  on. 
Silas  had  walked  back  to  drive  up 
his  lagging  cattle  and  Alice  held  the 
reins  letting  the  horses  take  their 
time.  Drusilla  was  elated  at  the 
prospects  of  getting  home,  and  she 
was  wondering  whether  her  pussy 
cat  was  yet  alive.  The  sun  went 
down  and  it  was  getting  dark. 

Suddenly  the  horses  took  fright  at 
some  object  by  the  roadside,  and  be- 
gan  to  run.  Alice  tightened  the 
reins,  but  in  her  nervousness  she 
pulled  the  horses  from  the  road.  It 
happened  to  be  down  grade,  and 
the  heavy   load   was    therefore     no 


hindrance  to  the  increasing  speed  of 
the  frightened  animals.  Drusilla 
cried  lustily,  but  her  mother  crouched 
down  and  held  on  to  the  lines,  cling- 
ing  to  the  wagon.  They  ran  thus 
for  half  a  mile;  when  a  wheel  Struck 
a  rock.  The  wagon  tilted,  and  its 
occupants  were  thrown  to  the 
grouiid.  The  horses  ran  some  dis- 
tance  to  a  hill  and  then  stopped. 

Down  the  hill  back  of  them  came 
a  horseman  at  füll  gallop.  He  evi- 
dently  did  not  see  the  two  figures  by 
the  roadside,  but  dashed  up  to  the 
runaway  horses.  Seeing  no  one 
there,  he  galloped  back  to  where 
Alice  Woodland  laid  still  and  pale. 
Drusilla  was  crying  and  trying  to  get 
her  mother  to  speak  to  her.  The 
horseman  dismounted  and  came  up 
to  them.  He  peered  hastily  into 
Drusilla' s  face,  then  said: 

**Littie  girl,  is  this  your  mother?" 

**Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  between 
her  sobs.  "The  horses  ran  away, 
and — I'm  afraid  she's  killed — ^and 
my  back  hurts  awful ;  oh !  oh !" 

The  stranger  bent  c^ver  Alice*  s  un- 
conscious  form.  His  long  hair  feil 
over  his  buckskin  coat  and  brushed 
the  lace  of  the  woman.     He  lifted 
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her  head  gently  to  his  knee,  and 
tuming  her  face  to  the  fading  light 
in  the  west,  scanned  her  pale  coun- 
tenance.  Was  there  a  tear  in  that 
otherwise  wild  eye?  He  stroked 
back  her  hair,  and  then  tenderly 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

Silas  Woodland  came  panting  up. 
He  asked  no  questions  but  went  to 
werk  comforting  Drusilla  and  to  re- 
suscitate  his  wife.  He  asked  the 
stranger  to  get  his  team  and  drive 
up  to  them,  which  he  did.  Alice 
regained  consciousness  and  was 
lifted  in  the  wagon. 

The  stranger*  s  horse  had  stood 
quieüy  by.  Before  mounting,  he 
had  asked  if  he  could  be  of  further 
Service. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Silas,  *'come  along  with  us  home,  if 
you  can;  it  is  not  far.'  * 

**I  will/*  he  said,  and  rode  after 
the  wagon.  Silas  drove  carefully 
along,  turned  up  the  lane  under  the 
locusts  and  box-elders  to  the  litüe 
house  Standing  just  as  they  had  left 
it,  not  two  months  ago.  Alice  was 
lifted  out  and  made  comfortable  on 
the  lounge,  while  the  wagon  was 
unloaded  and  things  straightened 
out  a  little. 

Silas  worked  hard  to  get  things 
in  Order  again.  The  stranger  said 
he  was  in  no  great  hurry  and  by  a 
silent  consent  remained  with  them. 
He  slept  at  night  in  the  barn  on  the 
hay,  and  was  content  to  share  such 
bachelor's  fare  as  Silas  could  pre- 
pare.  However,  Drusilla  soon  got 
over  the  effects  of  her  fall  and  per- 
sisted  in  helping  to  keep  house, 
much  to  the  stranger*  s  delight. 

Alice  improved  slowly.  Though 
she  had  suffered  no  serious  injury, 
she  was  weak  and  nervous  and  was 
confined  to  her  bed  for  some  days. 
Though  the  stranger  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  family,  and  was  con- 
tinually  asking  about  Alice*s  condi- 
tion,  he  would  never  go  into  the  sick 
woman's  room.  Silas  noticed  this 
among-  other  eccentricities  of  the 
man.      His  name  or  occupation  he 


kept  a  secret,  though  Silas  had 
hinted  that  he  would  Hke  to  know 
the  former. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  after  the  home-coming,  the 
stranger  rode  up  to  the  door  and 
said  he  must  be  going. 

*'But  you  haven't  had  breakfast 
yet.  You  must  wait  a  few  minutes,'* 
Said  Silas. 

**No,  I  must  be  going/'  was  the 
answer. 

**Well,  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  help,'*  remarked 
Silas,  *  *and  if  you  ever  come  this 
way  again,  you  must  be  sure  to  call.  *  * 

The  stranger  did  not  answer,  but 
dismounting,  softly  stepped  to  Alice*  s 
bedroom,  where  she  was  yet  sleep- 
ing.  He  walked  quietly  up  to  the 
bed  and  gazed  for  an  instant  on  the 
pale  face,  then  hurried  away  again. 
**She  is  out  of  danger  now,'*  he  said, 
more  to  himself  than  to  herhusband. 

**I  think  so,"  answered  Silas. 
"Good  bye,  sir." 

Drusilla  came  running  out  in  her 
gown.  **Good  bye,  Mister,**  she 
shouted. 

**Good  bye — a  kiss,  my  darling — 
a  kiss — but  no,  no!'* 

*'0  yes,  you  may,  sir — here.** 

But  the  man  was  already  in  the 
saddle  and  galloping  down  the  road. 
They  watched  him  disappear  over 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  his  horse  at  füll 
gallop,  his  head  turned  towards 
5iem,  his  eyes  on  Drusilla*s  waving 
handkerchief 

*'A  Strange  man,"  said  Silas 
Woodland.  He  went  in  the  house, 
and  on  the  table  he  found  a  small, 
buckskin-covered  wooden  box.  Silas 
looked  at  Drusilla  for  an  explanation 
and  she  said  the  man  had  put  it  there. 
On  the  box  was  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  in  lead  pencil: 
"Open  when  I  am  gone.*'  He 
picked  the  box  up,  and  found  it  quite 
heavy.  The  lid  was  fastened  with  a 
stout  cord,  which  he  cut  with  his 
knife.  Lifting  the  lid  he  found  a 
folded  paper  containing  writing,  and 
on  removing  this  paper,  lo!  the  box 
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was  nearly  filled  with  gold,  loose  in 
dust,  small  nuggets  and  some  coin ! 
With  astonishment  Silas  unfolded 
the  paper  and  read.  Its  contents 
wereas  follows: 

''Mr,  Silas  Woodland: 

*'Dear  Sir. — This  paper  and  the 
Contents  of  this  box  will  surprise  you; 
but  I  have  a  short  communication  to 
make  to  you,  which  I  hope  will 
make  all  things  piain.  This  gold 
I  give  to  you  to  be  used  in  making 
yourself  and  family  comfortable. 
Your  wife  Alice  is  my  daughter.  Use 
this  gold  to  prevent  her  or  her  child 
Drusilla,  or  her  children,  from  suffer- 
ing  for  the  comforts  of  life. 

**Now  you  know  who  I  am.  I 
am  Burr  Griffin,  whose  daughter 
you  married  some  years  ago  in  Nau- 
voo,  Illinois.  You  have  seen  some 
of  my  Strange  actions,  and  you  will 
wonder  what  it  all  means.  I  will  teil 
you. 

**In  the  year  183 — ,  I  lived  with 
my  family  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  I  had  one  daughter, 
Alice,  who,  becoming  converted  to 
the  Mormon  religion,  moved  to  Nau- 
voo.  It  was  against  my  wishes,  and 
I  was  very  angry  about  it.  Of 
course  she  had  a  right  to  do  so,  as 
she  was  of  age,  but  I  becoming  en- 
raged  at  what  I  considered  the 
wicked  snares  of  the  Mormons,  fol- 
lowed  her.  But  I  could  do  nothing. 
She  would  stay  with  the  people,  she 
Said,  and  I  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
give  up  her  religion.  This  embit- 
tered  me  more.  To  think  that  my 
only  child  should  be  so  debased  as  to 
mingle  with  such  a  people!  Well, 
she  met  and  married  you.  You 
were  a  Mormon,  and  I  swore  to 
heaven  that  I  would  be  avenged  on 
you  and  your  leaders. 

"God  help  me  I  was  avenged! 
You  remember  that  day  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  June,  1844.  O,  that 
I  could  burn  it  out  of  my  memo^, 
erase  it  from  my  conscience.  I 
remember  it.  Yes,  will  do  so,  it 
seems  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity. 


I  was  a  willing  tool  of  mob  leaders. 
My  heart  was  hard  and  black.  The 
evil  one  tempered  it  to  steel,  and  that 
day  I  gave  my  soul  into  Satan' s 
power,  and  it  is  in  his  keeping  today. 
I  blacked  my  face,  to  correspond  to 
my  heart  within. 

*'It  was  at  Carthage  at  the  jail. 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  were  there.  We 
knew  that  the  law  could  not  reach 
them,  so  we  reached  them  with  pow- 
der  and  ball.  I  shot  with  the  rest. 
God  knows  whether  any  bullet  of 
mine  spilled  their blood.  It  was  a  wild 
scene.  I  can  see  that  face  at  the 
window  now,  I  can  see  him  leap  and 
fall,  can  see  his  body  leaning  there 
against  the  well-curb  riddled  with 
bullets,  and  as  I  see,  I  can  hear  that 
which  rang  in  my  ears  loud  as  any 
thunder  rolk:  *You  are  guilty, 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  the  prophets  of 
God!  That  blood  shall  be  a  stain 
upon  your  soul,  henceforth  and  for- 
ever!' 

*  *  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  been 
an  outcast  and  a  vagabond,  roving 
the  earth,  and  seeking  a  place  to  rest 
my  head  in  peace.  I  have  tried  to 
forget,  tried  to  smother  an  ever 
present  conscience,  tried  to  escape 
from  the  evil  one,  strove  to  lose  my- 
self  in  some  sweet  oblivion;  but  all 
in  vain.  Even  Death  has  fled  from 
me  as  from  a  repulsive  creature  un- 
worthy  of  his  embrace. 

**I  came  west  five  years  ago.  I 
leamed  of  your  moving  to  Utah,  but 
did  not  find  you  until  last  July.  I 
followed  you  to  your  celebration  in 
the  mountains,  but  did  not  dare  to 
make  myself  known.  I  determined 
to  linger  and  protect  you  from  any 
violence  of  the  approaching  arniy, 
but  my  tormentors  who  sometimes 
overpower  me,  drove  me  away,  away 
over  the  mountains  to  California, 
where  I  have  been  digging  gold.  I 
retumed  just  the  other  day,  and 
found  my  daughter  after  the  acci- 
dent.  But  I  must  •  not  linger 
longer,  though  these  few  days  1 
have  been  with  you  have  been  as 
the   bright  sunshine   of   heaven   to 
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a  prisoner.  My  child  must  not  dis- 
cover  me,  must  not  know  that  her 
feither  is  already  handed  over  to  the 
buffetings  of  Satan.  I  pray  you 
keep  her  Ignorant  of  the  fact.  My 
wife  died  some  years  ago.  I  have 
no  kin  left  but  Alice — and  Drusilla, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  Use 
this  gold  for  them.  It  has  been 
honesüy  eamed,  don't  fear  for  that. 
Thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I 
shall  not  disturb  you  again.  Where- 
ever  I  shall  wander,  I  shall  try  to  keep 
away  from  your  roof  Now  you 
know  my  awftil  secret. 

**This  is  all.  God  has  given  me 
strength  to  write  this  much  and  make 
it  piain.  I  am  in  my  right  mind  now, 
but  it  may  not  be  long.  The  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard.  God  hasten 
my  end. 

**Yours, 

''Burr  Griffin:' 

Silas  Woodland  has  kept  one  secret 
from  his  wife:  and  in  a  bank  in  the 
city  he  has  an  account  which  is,  ac- 
cording  to  Compound  interest,  assum- 
ing  large  proportions.  To  this  day 
he  is  undecided  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  money. 

Burr  Griffin  has  never  more  been 
heard  from.  Somewhere  within  the 
reach  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
he  may  be  a  wanderer  still. 

Nephi  Anderson, 


OUR  PRIZE  STORIES. 

When  the  prospectus  for  Volume 
XV.  of  The  Contributor  was 
issued,  we  offered  prizes  for  Fourth 
of  July  and  Pioneer  Day  stories. 
Through  the  forgetfulness  of  our 
writers  or  from  some  other  cause,  we 
received  but  one  story  for  the  Fourth 
of  July,  which  could  not  be  consid- 
ered  in  view  of  there  being  no  com- 
petitive  pieces. 

Of  the  Pioneer  Day  stories  we 
received  ^\^,  nearly  all  of  which 
contained  considerable  merit.  After 
careful  consideration,  however,  the 
judges   decided   that   the  story,  en- 


titled,  '*A  Trial  of  Hearts,''  by  Miss 
Josephine  Spencer,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  entitled  to  the  first  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  article, 
**A  Conscience  from  Carthage,**  by 
Eider  Nephi  Anderson,  of  Brigham 
City,  is  worthy  of  the  second  prize 
of  ten  dollars. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  inter- 
est which  has  been  taken  in  our 
prize  competitions,  and  only  regret 
that  more  of  Zion*s  able  writers  did 
not  participate  in  it. 

For  the  approaching  Territorial 
Fair,  The  Contributor  has  offered 
a  prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  best 
story,  founded  on  facts,  connected 
with  Utah  history,  of  not  less  than 
four  thousand  words;  and  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  best  quartette  for 
male  voices  by  any  home  author. 
We  trust  that  many  young  people  in 
these  mountains  who  have  talents  in 
these  directions  will  not  fail  to  for- 
ward  their  productions  in  time  for 
examination  by  the  committee,  and 
though  all  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
prizes  for  their  efforts,  the  practice 
of  writing  and  composing  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them.  Every  op- 
portunity  for  developing  these  tal- 
ents should  be  seized  by  young  men 
and  women,  for  they  will  undoubt- 
edly  find  abundant  opportunity  in 
the  future  for  their  use. 


The  Value  of  Failure. — It  is 
far  from  being  true,  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  that  after  every  failure  we 
must  recommence  from  the  begin- 
ning.  Every  failure  is  a  step  to 
success;  every  detection  of  what  is 
false  directs  us  to  what  is  true;  every 
trial  exhausts  some  tempting  form 
of  error.  Not  only  so;  but  scarcely 
any  attempt  is  entirely  a  failure; 
scarcely  any  theory,  the  result  of 
steady  thought,  is  altogether  false: 
no  tempting  form  of  error  is  without 
some  latent  charm  derived  from  truth. 


Go  where  hc  will,  the  wise  man  is  at  home — 
His  hearth,  the  eaith  ;  his  hall,  the  azure  dorne. 

Emerson, 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 

There  has  perhaps  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  when  they  were  so  heavily 
burdened  with  indebtedness  as  at 
present.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  in- 
dividuals  in  our  Community  who  are 
free  from  obligations  of  a  financial 
character.  All  have  feit  with  more 
or  less  severity  the  distress  through 
which  the  country  has  passed,  and 
some  have  almost  become  dis- 
couraged  at  the  future  prospect. 

Various  causes  have  led  to  the 
conditions  which  now  prevail.  In 
some  instances  extravagance  can  be 
credited  with  the  results  which  we 
experience.  Whatever  the  cause,  it 
is  not  now  the  time  for  the  Saints  to 
become  discouraged  or  relax  their 
efforts  to  achieve  success.  Even  if 
failures  and  assignments  are  neces- 
sary  to  any  of  the  people,they  should 
still  retain  hope  and  faith  in  their 
hearts,  and  be  filled  with  the  spirit  ol 
energy  and  perseverance  to  finally 
come  successfully  through  every  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  only  be- 
tween  five  and  ten  per  cent.  of  busi- 
ness  men  and  firms  that  succeed. 
The  remainder  go  into  bankruptcy 
sooner  or  later  during  the  period  of 
forty  years.  Some  of  those  men 
who  are  today  financially  strong, 
both  in  our  own  Community  and  in 
the  World,  have  failed  in  the  early 
part  of  their  business  career,  and 
have  been  compelled  to  settle  with 
their  creditors  at  less  than  one  hun- 
dred Cents  on  the  dollar;  but  be  it 
Said  to  the  credit  of  most  of  those 
who  live  in  our  midst  they  have 
afterwards  paid  in  füll  for  their  in- 
debtedness. 

This  should  be  the  desire  and  de- 
termination   of  any  who  meet  with 


financial  misfortunes  among  us.  All 
men  are  liable  to  accidents  and  mis- 
calculations,  but  where  such  occur 
the  effort  should  always  be  made  to 
repair  injury  done  to  others,  and  to 
convince  them  that  such  failures  are 
not  intentional.  A  man  possessed  of 
health  and  filled  with  faith  can  ac- 
complish  wonders  in  financial  as  in 
other  ways.  The  opportunities  are 
so  abundant  in  our  country  that  no 
one  should  supinely  fold  his  hands 
and  become  discouraged  because  of 
distress  which  may  overtake  him. 

It  Said  of  Spurgeon,  the  noted 
English  divine,  with  whose  large 
tabernacle  in  London  many  of  the 
Eiders  are  familiär,  that  he  started 
out  to  obtain  grounds  and  means  to 
erect  this  building  without  any  human 
prospect  of  success.  But  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  every  day  should 
add  to  the  störe  of  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and 
he  would  build  a  tabernacle  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  himself  and  the 
church  of  which  he  was  so  eloquent 
a  preacher.  His  faith  buoyed  him 
up  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances,  and  it  was  by  his  feiith, 
coupled  with  the  works  which  he  per- 
formed,  that  he  succeeded.  A  less 
faithful  and  persevering  man  would 
have  signally  failed,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  the  courage  to  begin  so 
stupendous  a  task. 

Thus  it  is  with  great  men  every- 
where  and  in  every  department  of 
life.  Seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles  only  make  them  more 
determined,  and  seem  to  fill  them 
with  greater  energy  and  faith.  With 
health,  faith  and  perseverance  a  man 
can  accomplish  almost  anything  upon 
which  he  sets  his  mind.  Conse- 
quently,  if  men  cannot  meet  their 
obligations  at  present,  let  them  per- 
sistently  work  with  the  object  in 
view  of  paying  every  just  debt, 
coupling  with  their  efforts  earnest 
prayers  toGod,and  there  is  nodoubt 
relief  will  come  to  them,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
among  their  fellows  with  a  conscious- 
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ness  that  they  have  done  their  füll 
duty  to  their  fellowmen,  and  have 
paid  with  honor  every  debt  which 
they  owe.  Even  if  the  demands 
upon  US  seem  to  be  unjust,  it  is 
better  to  pay  a  seemingly  ünrighteous 
Obligation,  than  to  have  the  ill-will 
of  cur  fellows  directed  against  us, 
because  of  failing  to  meet  the  claim 
thus  presented. 

The  future  seems  bright  with  pro- 
mise.  All  will  doubüess  have  their 
struggles  to  make,  but  none  will  be 
left  without  help  in  the  time  of  need, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  prevails  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people;  for  Zion  is 
as  sure  to  become  the  glory  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  her  people  to  be 
the  riebest  of  all  people,  as  the  sun 
is  sure  to  rise  upon  the  morrow  and 
shed  its  glorious  light  and  warmth 
upon  the  world! 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to 
some  illustrations  in  this  number  of 
the  CoNTRiBüTOR  which  have  been 
produced  by  home  artists.  The 
illustrations  in  the  article  **A  Con- 
science  from  Carthage**  were  drawn 
by  Brother  Carl  Anderson  ofOgden, 
an  artist  of  no  mean  ability.  They 
give  evidence  of  considerable  talent, 
which  we  hope  to  see  more  abun- 
dantly  developed  in  the  future. 

The  view  of  the  Mission  House  in 
New  Zealand  has  been  done  by 
what  is  known  as  the  half  tone 
process,  and  is  the  first  piece  of  such 
work,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  this  Territory.  A  member 
of  the  Church  from  Germany,  who 
not  long  since  emigrated  to  this  city, 
was  the  producer  of  this  piece  of 
work. 


M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  IL 

BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND   GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL. 

Lecture  24. 

THE   GATHERING. 

References,  Compendium,  as  a 
guide  to  special  references. 

Suddivisions: — Relationship  of  the 
gathering  to  the  scattering  of  Israel. 
— Objects  of  the  gathering,  (a)  pre- 
servation;  {ö)  education;  {c)  power. 
— Time  for  gathering. — Places  of 
gathering,  (ä)  Zion;  (^)  Jerusalem. 
— *The  spirit  of  gathering. — fMeans 
and  methods  of  gathering. 

Self-review: — i.  What  does  the 
gathering  of  Israel  mean?  2.  What 
are  the  chief  objects  of  this  gather- 
ing? 3.  Prove  that  the  gathering 
has  begun.  4.  Name  and  locate  two 
general  gathering  places.  5.  Give 
proofs  that  the  spirit  of  gathering 


*  Our  missionaries  and  converts  testify  that 
persoiis  in  foreign  lands.  upon  hearinf^  and  ac- 
ceptinf^  the  Gospel  are  filled  with  a  desire  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  body  of  the  Church 
socially. 

t  It  will  be  well  to  study  up  and  explain  the 
P.  E.  (Perpetual  Emigration)  Fund  as  a  means. 


follows  con Version,  and  quote  three 
prophecies  predicting  the  gathering. 

Lecture  25. 
education. 
Subdivisions  : — Meaning  of  the 
Word,  to  lead  out. — Comprehensive- 
ness  of  the  term,  True  Education; 
(a)  the  accumulation  and  proper 
application  of  physical,  Spiritual, 
mental  and  moral  power,  by  divinely- 
directed  self-effort;  (d)  the  develop- 
ment  and  use  of  one's  entire  seif;  (c) 
the  development  of  physiological 
activities  and  their  application  in 
righteous  words  and  acts;  (d)  the 
complete  functioning  of  the  entire 
being;  (e)  the  learning  and  doing  in 
its  place  and  time  of  every  act  in  the 
economy  of  life;  (/)  the  perfect  or 
harmonious  development  of  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual;  (^)  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  (the  percep- 
tion  of  tmth)  and  wisdom  (the  ap- 
plication of  truth  in  relation;)  (A) 
the  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  and  re- 
ceiving  and  using  truth  relations , 
(/)    the   desiring,    asking,    seeking; 
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receiving,  and  using  or  assimilating 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  all  depart- 
ments  and  relations  of  life;  (7)  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  increase 
(life) ;  '  'The  expansion  of  the  soul — 
the  body  and  the  spirit — to  the  full- 
ness   of  its   capacity.*'     Ref    CoN- 

TRIBUTOR,     Vol.     X.,     p.     281;     Vol. 

XL,  p.  351;  Vol.  VL,p.  343;  Vol. 
XIL,  p.  388;  M.  L  Manual,  part  L, 
p.  9. 

Self-review:  —  i.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  education  ?  2. 
What  is  meant  by  education  in  its 
true  sense?  3.  Formulate  a  definition 
of  true  education.  4.  Why  is  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  only  com- 
plete  System  of  education?  5.  Why 
is  a  plan  of  education  that  aims  to 
develop  >;e/v  the  intellectual  faculties 
necessarily  imperfect?  6.  Show  that 
a  plan  which  has  for  its  object  the 
development  of  the  physical  and 
mental  only,  neglecting  the  spiritual, 
will  of  necessity  prove  a  failure.  7. 
Why  is  it  imperative  that  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  affections  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  faculties? 
8.  What  is  essential  in  a  perfect  Sys- 
tem of  education? 

BIBLE—OLD     TESTAMENT, 

(  Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispensation 

Continued. ) 

Lecture  24. 

PSALMS. 

Subdivisions: — Thei r  meaning.  — 
Their  origin. — Their  authorship. — 
Their  place  in  the  Gospel. — Their 
Scriptural  importance. — Their  worth 
('*An  epitome  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture,*' — Athanasius;  "A  compendi- 
um  of  Theology," — Basil;  "A  little 
Bible  and  a  summary  ol  the  Old 
Testament," — Luther;  "The  most 
elegant  writing  in  the  world," — 
Melancthon. )  —  Their  number.  — 
Their  division. — Their  Classification. 
Ref  Bible  (Holman),  Family,  His- 
torical  Division.  Bible  Helps, 
(Teacher's  Bible,  Bagster,)  pp.  35- 
41.  Smith' s  Bible  Dictionary,  pp. 
340-342.      Dictionary  of   the  Bible, 


American   Tract   Society,   pp.  357- 

359. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  psalms?  2. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  psalms? 
3.  Who  was  the  princip)al  author  of 
the  psalms?  4.  Give  proof  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  psalms.  5. 
How  many  psalms  are  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  and  into  how  many  books 
is  the  entire  coUection  divided?  6. 
Give  the  Classification  of  the  psalms. 

7.  How  were  the  psalms  regarded  by 
Athanasius?     Luther?     Malancdion? 

8.  Repeat  psalm  i.  9.  Repeat  para- 
graph  I  of  Psalms  xix.  10.  Repeat 
Paragraph  i,  Psalm  xxiii  and  xxiv 
respectively. 

Lecture  25. 
proverbs. 

Reference:  Bible  and  Bible  Dic- 
tionary. 

Subdivisions: — What  the  Proverbs 
are. — Authorship  of  this  book  of  the 
Old  Testament. — The  broad  ethical 
scope  of  the  book. — The  literary 
value  of  this  part  of  the  scriptures. — 
Some  of  the  leading  topics  handled 
by  the  author;  (0)  Knowledge  and 
wisdom.  See  Proverbs  i,  7,  8,  also 
ii,  6,7  and  iv,  7,8;  (^)  The  seven 
sins,  vi,  17,  18,  19;  (r)  Charity,  vi 
32;  (flf)  Seif  control,  xv,  i  and  x\ii, 
22;  {e)  Companionship,  xx,  24,  25, 
26;  (/)  Chastity,  vi,  32. 

Self-review: — i.  What  are  **The 
Proverbs?'*  2.  Who  is  the  author 
of  the  Proverbs,  and  during  what 
period  of  his  life  did  he  write  them? 
3.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  this 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament'*  4. 
Wherein  are  the  Proverbs  of  lit- 
erary value?  5.  Recite  ten  of  what 
you  consider  the  best  of  the  Pro- 
verbs. 

Lecture  26. 
ecclesiastes. 

Reference:  Old  Testament,  and 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Subdivisions: — Meaning  of  Eccle- 
siastes. — Authorship. — The  philoso- 
phic  nature  of  the  work. — Special 
topics  treated,  (a)  the  folly  of  man's 
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vanity;  (^)  the  propriety  of  time. 
See  eh.  iii,  i  to  9;  (r)  value  of  wis- 
dom,  iv,  5;  {d)  sacredness  of  vows, 
V,  4-5;  (^)  superiority  of  rebuke, 
vii»  5;  {/)  the  original  condition  of 
man,  xii,  13-14;  {g)  the  responsi- 
bility  of  existence,  xi,  9;  (ä)  duty, 
xi,  13-14. 

Self-revieuK' — i.  What  is  meant 
by  Ecclesiastes?  2.  Who  is  the 
author  of  the  book?  3.  Why  is  a 
just  rebuke  of  great  value?  4.  Prove 
that  we  will  be  held  responsible  for 
cur  opportunities  in  life.  5.  What 
is  set  forth  as  man 's  whole  duty? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON, 

{Nephitic   Dispensation  continued.) 

Lecture  23. 

PERSONAL   TEACHING    OF   THE 
SAVIOR. 

Subdivisions: — The  law  of  Moses 
fulfiUed  in  Jesus  because  He  gave  the 
law. — The  three  divisions  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  (a)  those  of  the  land 
of  Jerusalem;  {b)  those  of  the  land 
of  the  Nephites  (America);  (^)  the 
nine  and  a  half  lost  tribes. — America 
an  everlasting  inheritance  to  Israel. — 
The  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  because 
of  their  belief  —  Transferring  the 
Gospel  from  the  Gentiles  to  the 
remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel. — 
The  unbelieving  Gentiles  subservient 
to  the  house  of  Israel. — Healing  of 
the  multitude. — Blessing  the  child- 
ren. — Institution  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper. — Choosing  the 
Twelve  Nephite  Apostles. — His  as- 
cension.  Time,  A.D.  34.  Ref. 
III  Nephi,  xv-xviii. 

Seif-review: — i.  Name  the  three 
divisions  of  the  house  of  Israel  spoken 
of  in  this  lecture.  2.  When  speak- 
ing  to  the  Jews  whom  did  Jesus  mean 
in  the  expression,  "Other  sheep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be 
one  fold,  and  one  shepherd?"  3. 
When  speaking  to  the  Nephites  what 
people  did  He  refer  to  in  saying, 
'*V'erily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 


I  have  other  sheep  which  are  not  of 
this  land  ;  neither  of  the  land  of 
Jerusalem  ....  therefore  I 
go  to  show  myself  unto  them"?  4. 
To  whom  is  this  land  (America) 
to  be  an  everlasting  inheritance?  5. 
What  significant  and  joyful  manifes- 
tation  followed  His  blessing  of  the 
little  children?  6.  What  ordinance 
of  the  Gospel  was  established  at  this 
time? 

Lecture  24. 

continuation  of  the  three 
days*  personal  administration 
of  jesus  among  the  nephites. 

Subdivisions:  —  The  preparatory 
work  with  the  Apostles,  (a)  the 
dividing  of  the  multitude  into  twelve 
bodies,  {b)  teaching  the  people,  {c) 
baptism  of  the  Twelve,  (d  )  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  {e)  the  minis- 
tering  of  angels,  (/)  the  retum  of 
Jesus.  —  The  marvelous  prayer.  — 
The  marvelous  seeing  and  hearing. 
— The  miraculous  provision  for  the 
sacrament. — Giving  of  America  to 
the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  an  everlasting  inheritance. — His 
testimony  concerning  the  unbeliev- 
ing Gentiles. — A  *'New  Jerusalem." 
— Explanation  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant. — The  re- 
demption  of  Jerusalem  signified. — 
The  remnant  of  the  house  of  Jacob 
to  lead  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Jerusalem — assisted  by  the 
Gentiles. — His  careful  inspection  of 
their  records — He  orders  a  record 
made  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Saints  as  declared  by  Samuel, 
the  Lamanite  prophet. — His  revela- 
tion  and  explanation  of  the  words  of 
Malachi. — His  universal  exposition. 
— Marvelous  declarations  made  by 
the  children.  Time,  A.  D.  34.  Ref. 
III  Nephi,  eh.  19-26. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
object  of  dividing  the  multitude  into 
twelve  bodies?  2.  What  was  the 
bürden  of  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles? 

3.  What  was  the  Savior's  declaration 
concerning  the  faith  of  the  Nephites? 

4.  By  whom  is  the  "New  Jerusalem" 
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to  be  established?  5.  What  remarka- 
ble  instance  of  the  importance  and 
sacredness  of  records  is  mentioned  in 
this  lecture? 

Lecture  25. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THREE  DAYS'  PER- 
SONAL MINISTRATIONS  OF  JESUS 
AMONG   THE   NEPHITES. 

Subdivisions : — The  Savior  again 
appears  to  theTwelve. — He  declares 
the  name  of  His  church. — His  Gos- 
pel  and  mission,  **To  do  the  will  of 
my  Father,  because  my  Father  sent 
me.'* — The  universality  of  accounts, 
or  all  things  recorded.  and  the  world 
judged  out  of  the  books. — His  grant- 
ing  of  the  individual  desires  of  the 
Twelve,  (a)  desire  of  the  nine,  (^) 
desire  of  the  three. — His  ascension. 
The  transfiguration  of  the  three 
Apostles. — Their  continuous  minis- 
cry  on  the  earth. — Mormon's  testi- 
mony.  Time,  A.D.  34.  Ref ,  III 
Nephi  xxviii-xxx. 

Self-review: — i.  By  what  name  is 
the  church  necessarily  known?  2. 
By  whose  authority  was  the  church 
named  in  the  days  of  the  Nephites? 
3.  What  is  the  Gospel  and  mission 
of  the  Savior?  4.  What  is  said  of 
the  universality  of  accounts  or  re- 
cords? 5.  How  is  the  world  to  be 
judged?  6.  What  was  the  special 
desire  of  the  nine  Apostles  ?  7. 
What  was  the  desire  of  the  three? 
8.  What  evidence  have  you  that  the 
three  Nephite  Apostles  are  still 
laboring  on  the  earth?  (pp.  539, 
540,  541- ) 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  ' 

(^Dispensation   of  the   Meridian   of 

Times,  continued.) 

Lecture  23. 

parables  of  our  savior  (con- 

tinued). 

COURSE  II  {Continued). 

Group    VII. — Illustrating  the  principle  of 

wlsdom. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  tenvirgins, 
(ä)  place,  Mount  of  Olives;  (^)  ref., 
Matt.   XXV.     2.    The  cunning  Stew- 


ard; (ä)  place,  Galilee;  (^)  re/!, 
Luke  xvi.  3.  The  builder;  (a) 
place,  Galilee:  (^)  ref.,  Matt,  vii; 
Luke  vi. 

Self-review: — i.  Besides  w^isdoin, 
what  other  important  principle  is  W- 
lustrated  by  parable  one  of  this  les- 
son?  2.  How  many  of  all  the  ten 
virgins  mentioned  were  ready  to 
meet  the  bridegroom  when  He  came? 
3.  With  what  does  the  parable  for- 
cibly  impress  us?  4.  What  is  the 
distinction  between  wisdom  and  cun- 
ning? 5.  What  is  meant  by  **build- 
ing  upon  the  rock?*  * 

Lecture  24. 

Group    VI  11^ Illustrating  the  principle  ^f 
fidel'ty. 

Subdivisions: — i.  The  weddi^^g 
feast;  (ä)  place,  Jerusalem;  iJT)  J'«^' 
Luke  xii.  2.  The  wise  Steward ;  (^.) 
place,  Jerusalem;  (^)  ref.,  Lulce  xii. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  rn^ant 
by  fidelity?  2.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  watch  constantly  and  continually. 
3.  What  is  the  reward  of  fidelity?  4- 
What  is  the  result  of  knowing  a  re- 
quirement  and  neglecting  to  prepare 
for  it?  5.  Make  an  application  of 
these  parables. 

Lecture  25. 
the  laborers. 

Illustrating  the  prtnctple  ofvalidity  of  coffrad, 

Subdivisions: — (a)  Work  to  be 
done;  (^)  blessings  to  be  gained; 
( f )  men  to  be  invited  to  engagr^  in 
the  blessed  work;  (^)  the  contrac- 
tor;  (<f)  the  bargain;  (/)  the  con- 
tract  filled;  the  remuneration  per- 
fectly  agreeing  with  the  terms  oi  ^^ 
engagement.     Ref,  Matt.  xx. 

Seif  review :  —  i .  Applying  the 
parable,  what  is  the  nature  oi  the 
work  to  be  done?  2.  What  is  the 
advantage  or  benefit  to  the  individual 
workers?  3.  Who  are  invited  tolabor, 
and  at  what  age  and  hour?  4.  Who  is 
the  high  contracting  party?  5.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  bargain?  6.  How 
is  the  contract  filled?  7.  What  noble 
principle  besides  that  of  validity  of 
contract  does  this  parable  specially 
emphasize? 
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XIV. 

The  port  of  Vera  Cruz  lying  in 
the  great  gulf  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Mexico  has  been  a  terror  to  sea-far- 
ing  men  for  three  hundred  years.  It 
is  built  on  a  sandy,  desolate  region, 
and  for  a  space  of  five,  or  more  like- 
ly,  seven  months  in  the  year  is  very 
unhealthy,  during  which  period  yel- 
low  fever,  smallpox  and  other  foul 
pollutions  poison  the  air  and  fret  the 
soul;  a  great  lazaretto  where  every 
one  infects  with  his  sores  the  next 
within  reach.  During  their  brief 
immunity  from  these  * 'visitations  of 
God, '  *  as  Vera  Cruz  and  other  Cath- 
olic  communities  are  pleased  to  call 
such  maladies,  the  surviving  popula- 
tion,  receive,  rob  and  entertain  native 
and  foreign  tourists  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  once-flourish- 
ing,  but  now  fast  decaying  littie  sea- 
port  then  becomes  a  winter  resort 
notwithstanding  vomito  or  black 
death  is  still,  in  isolated  places,  stalk- 
ing  through  the  streets  and  luring 
obscure  strangers  into  nameless 
graves;  and — by  common  consent, 
littie  time  is  lost  in  Vera  Cruz  when 
shriving  a  sinner  (protestant). 

In  last  mid-December  the  writer 
chanced  to  be  at  Vera  Cruz  when  the 
steamer  Siguranze  of  the  Ward  line 
plying  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
Mexican  ports  arrived  off  the  bar 
with  twenty-one  smallpox  patients 
aboard  and  managed  to  increase  the 
number  to  thirty-two  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  reaching  quarantine. 
Four  days  later  the  pest-ridden  ship 

lita 


was  thoroughly  disinfected  and  all 
the  patients  convalescing,  so  thor- 
ough  and  heroic  is  the  treatment  of 
such  un welcome  visitors  when  the 
closing  of  a  voyage  or  stress  of 
weather  drives  a  wave-worn  ship 
into  those  Caribbean  waters. 

While  in  the  southem  gulf  the 
writer  made  an  excursion  through  a 
long  Stretch  of  tropical  jungle  to 
Alvarado  and  many  miles  further  up 
the  San  Juan  River  to  the  littie  vil- 
lage  of  Tlacotalpam  where  a  holy 
festival  and  fair  was  about  to  be  held 
in  honor  of  some  dead  and  decayed 
priest  or  saint  whose  miracles  have 
passed  into  the  dim  memories  of  long 
ago.  In  the  July  number  one  of  these 
holy  festivals  held  in  commemoration 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe  was 
characterized  in  detail  and  a  des- 
cription  of  one  is  a  description  of 
all. 

Leaving  the  Herra  caliente  or  hot 
lands  of  the  eastern  coast  I  traversed 
many  a  pleasant  league  on  returning 
to  the  Valley  and  city  of  Mexico.  The 
traveler  passes  through  immense 
tracts  ot  cultivated  land  covered  with 
endless  parterres  of  the  Century  or 
Maguey  plant  producingan  excellent, 
valuable  fibre,  and  yielding  a  liquid 
from  which  pulque  is  made.  This  lat- 
ter, in  color  is  a  bluish  white,  the 
shade  of  diluted  milk.  It  is  the 
common  drink  of  the  peon  class  and 
will  intoxicate  when  drank  to  excess. 
It  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  base  of 
the  plant  and  applying  a  crude 
syphon  from  which  it  is  discharged 
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into  buckets  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

The  elevated,  comparatively  nar- 
row  piain  called  the  table  land  of 
Mexico,  spreads  almost  from  ocean 
to  gulf,  and  has  an  elevation  of  four 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Above 
this  plateau  rise  the  crests  of  the 
great  volcanic  ridge.  The  main  chain 
of  mountains  is  known  as  the  Sierra 
Madre.  North  of  the  twenty-first 
parallel  three  well-defined  ranges  ex- 
tend.  The  middle  ränge  joins,  fin- 
ally,  the  Rocky  Mountains;  as  does 
also  the  western,  after  making  a  wide 


loop  to  the  westward;  the  eastem 
sinks  away  gradually  as  it  approaches 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Lying  partly  within  both  the'^tro- 
pical  and  temperate  zones,  [and 
having  a  curious  physical  forma- 
tion,  Mexico  possesses  three  well 
defined  climates:  hot  in  the  tierra 
caliente,  or  hot  lands  of  the  coast; 
temperate  in  the  tierra  templada,  or 
regions  lying  at  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween  three  thousand  and  six  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
cold,  in  the  tierra  fria,  at  an  ele\'a- 
tion  exceeding  six  thousand  feet 
These  several  climates  are,  naturally, 
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modified  further  by  latitude.  The 
*  *cold'  *  region  of  the  north  is  actually 
bleak,  while  the  cold  region  of  the 
south  is  only  so  by  comparison  with 
the  very  hot  climate  hovering  near 
it  at  a  lower  level.  The  mean 
thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  in  the  hot 
lands  is  80° ;  in  the  temperate  lands, 
70°;  in  the  cold  lands,  60*^.  The 
extremes  are  about  100°  in  the  hot 
lands,  and  about  20°  in  the  cold 
lands.  In  riie  temperate  lands  of 
about  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico the  mercury  generally  ranges 
between  65*^  and  75°  the  year  round. 
The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons: 
the  dry  season  from  November  to 
May;  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to 
October.  During  the  latter,  rain 
usually  falls  late  every  afternoon  and 
in  the  night.  The  mornings  usually 
are  bright  and  clear,  while  the  air  is 
deliciously  cool  and  fresh.  In  short, 
the  climate  of  Mexico,  as  a  rule,  is 
pleasant  and  healthy.  The  excep- 
tions  to  the  rule  occur  in  the  hot 
lands  of  the  coast,  where  fevers  of 
various  sorts  usually  prevail;  and,  to 


a  less  serious  extent,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  the  damp  valley  of 
Mexico,  where  little  or  no  drainage 
occurs. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Mexico  the 
great  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
sweeps  around  the  peninsula  of  Yu- 
catan  and  through  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, causing  a  continual  extension  of 
the  beach,  increase  of  sand  banks 
and  barring  of  river  mouths.  On  the 
entire  Gulf  coast  there  is  no  bay  of 
any  importance;  no  good  harbor 
easy  of  access,  nor  any  sheltered 
anchorage.  Excellent  harbors  might 
be  made,  however,  by  removing  the 
bars  that  block  the  entrances  to  the 
lagoons  of  Terminos,  Santa  Ana, 
Madera,  Tamiahua,  and  Tampico. 
On  the  west  coast,  the  highlands  ap- 
proach  the  seashore,  and  the  coast- 
lands,  relatively,  are  high.  On  this 
coast  are  the  excellent  harbors  of 
Acapulco  and  San  Blas — two  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world — then  fol- 
low  the  very  fair  harbors  of  Guay- 
mas,  Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  and 
several     smaller     ports     in     whicli 
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good  anchorage  and  protection  are 
found. 

About  the  year  1524  was  founded, 
in  a  suburb  of  the  city  called  Tlaque- 
chiuhcan  (meaning  where  sleeping 
mats  are  made)  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady. 
To  that  shrine  went  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days  a  monk  from  the  church 
of  San  Jos6  to  say  the  mass;  and 
every  year  on  the  Feast  of  the  As- 
sumption went  out  from  this  chapel 
a  procession  of  its  Indian  worship- 
ers  who   thus   celebrated   the   day. 


that  his  handiwork  had  been  miracu- 
lously  carried  on.  And  by  this 
image  many  miracles  were  wrought 
— most  notable  of  which  was  the 
quenching  of  a  certain  fire,  December 
II,  1676,  by  which  the  first  great 
church  of  Saint  Augustin  was  con-' 
sumed.  The  parish  continued  to  be 
administered  by  the  Franciscans  un- 
til  June  26,  1753, when  it  passed  into 
the  control  of  the  secular  clergy. 

The  foregoing  narration — ^a  mir- 
acle,  an  image,  a  monk  and  ä  peon  is 
representative  of  the   causes  which 


Oboup  of  Mkxioah  Lados,  Spavxbh  Typs. 


One  year  it  feil  out  that  certain  stu- 
dents  who  had  gone  there  to  see  the 
procession,  made  light  of  it,  which 
so  enraged  the  Indians  that  they  mu- 
tinied  against  them.  Therefore,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  ordered,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,that  neither 
students  nor  monks  any  more  should 
go  to  see  that  procession.  In  the 
chapel  was  venerated  an  especially 
holy  image,  the  making  of  which 
was  miraculous;  for  a  pious  Indian 
having  begun  to  make  it,  and  leaving 
it  for  a  time,  found  upon  his  return 


founded  seven-eighths  of  the  churches 
of  Mexico.  Religious  superstition, 
bigotry  and  intolerance — a  smooth, 
stagnant  pool  reflecting  only  the 
images  of  idleness  and  ser^ätude. 
Prior  to  the  Separation  from  Spain, 
almost  every  public  institution  in  the 
province  was  a  religious  foundation — 
schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  even  the 
principal  theatres  in  the  city;  all  had 
their  origin  in  the  church.  As  the 
term  is  used  there,  however,  its  mean- 
ing is  restricted  to  churches,  and  to 
establishments    of   which  a  church 
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was  the  principal  or  a  very  promi- 
nent part.  A  church  was  a  part  of 
almost  everything  in  the  earlier  time. 
One  of  the  most  commendable 
charitable  institutions  of  the  tawny 
republic  is  known  as  the  Monte  de 
Piedad,  a  national  pawnshop  founded 
by  a  wealthy  mine  owner  named 
Pedro  Romero  de  Terreros,  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  enabling  the 
poor  of  the  capital  to  obtain  loans 
on  pledges  for  almost  nominal  rates 
of  interest.  Its  effect,  to  the  male- 
rial  gain  of  the  poorer  classes,  was 
to  break  up  the  usurious  rates  of 
interest  pieviously  churged  by  private 
pawnbrokers.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  charity  he  endowed  the  establish- 
ment  witn  a  fund  of  three  hundred 
thousand  doUars.  Upon  its  founda- 
tion  no  fixed  charges,  or,  indeed, 
charges  of  any  sort,  were  made  for 
its  loans.  Payment  for  the  Obligation 
conferred  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  borrower,  who  simply  was 
invited,  when  repaying  his  loan  and 
receiving  again  his  pledge,  to  make 


a  gift  for  the'  maintenance  of  the 
charity.  This  benevolent  laxity  led 
to  so  much  abuse  that  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  a  regulär  rate  of  in- 
terest for  loans;  but  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  the  lowest  figure  that  would 
yield  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  ne- 
cessary expenses.  The  exceedingly 
low  charges  have  always  been  main- 
tained;  die  charitable  purpose  of  the 
founder  never  having  been  lost  sight 
of  by  the  administrators  of  the  fund. 
When,  by  bad  management  in  the 
year  1814,  the  capital  was  seriously 
mipaired,  being  reduced  to  but  little 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  deficiency  was  made 
good  and  the  original  endowment 
regained.  Later  on,  good  manage 
ment  and  careful  investments  raised 
the  capital  to  upward  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  and  now,  the  average  annual 
loans  on  pledges  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  one  million  dollars  distri- 
buted  among  from  forty  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  borrowers. 

G.  H.  SnelL 


PATRICK  HENRYKS  WAY  OF  SPEAKING. 


**We  must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  sir, 
we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to  arms 
and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is 
leftus!'* 

These  words  are  part  of  a  speech 
by  Patrick  Henry,  delivered  in  1775, 
which  is  to  be  foimd  in  almost  every 
school  Speaker.  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  by  Boys  many  times,  and  I 
used  to  speak  it  myself  at  school; 
but  we  all  utter  these  words  in  the 
wrong  way.  There  are  still  old  men 
in  Virginia  whose  grandfathers  heard 
tjhis  speech  in  1775,  and  those  words 
they  say,  were  not  spoken  in  a  loud, 
vehement  manner,  as  boys  usually 
speak  them,  but  in  a  low  tone,  and 
with  the  deepest  solemnity. 

St.  John's  Church,  in  which  the 
speech  was  spoken,  is  still  Standing 
at  Richmond.  I  visited  it  not  long 
ago.      It  is  a  small  church,  built  at  a 


time  when  Richmond  was  only  a 
village,  and  it  was  intended  to  seat 
about  two  hundred  persons  in  its 
oaken  pews. 

If  Patrick  Henry  had  shrieked 
those  sentences,  as  I  have  heard 
some  boys  shriek  them,  the  effect 
would  have  been  more  laughable 
than  impressive  in  so  small  a  room. 

It  was  a  time  when  every  patriot 
in  Virginia  was  most  anxious  for  his 
country.  The  first  Congress  had  sat 
and  adjoumed,  and  it  seemed  to 
many  that  the  colonies  had  then 
done  all  that  they  could  to  bring  the 
king  of  England  to  his  senses.  The 
feeling  was  general  that  it  was  im- 
possible  for  the  colonies  to  contend 
with  Great  Britain  in  arms.  Patrick 
Henry  thought  otherwise,  and  he 
supported  his  opinion  with  a  number 
of  powerful  arguments. 
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But  thb  great  orator  had  a  way 
of  putting  Iris  whole  speech,  after  he 
had  argued  the  matter,  into  one 
electric  sentence,which  piercedevery 
ear»  and  remained  in  the  memory 
ever  after.  He  did  so  on  this  occa- 
sion,  when  he  said  in  the  lowest 
tones  of  hfe  wonderfiil  voice: 

**We  must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  sir, 
we  must  fight!'* 

He  meant  to  give  that  to  the  As- 
sembly  as  his  deliberate,  reluctant, 
iudgment.  He  did  not  intend  to 
defy  or  threäten. 

Every  speedi  of  his  which  has  been 
preserved  cont^s  one  or  two  of 
these  buming  sentences.  Soon  after 
he  entered  public  life,  it  was  pro- 
posed  in  the  Legblature  of  Virginia 
to  establish  a  public  Loan  Omce, 
where  planters  who  had  great  debts 
upon  their  lands  could  borrow  money 
from  the  colony,  with  which  to  pay 
off  Pressing  mortgages  and  carry  on 
their  plantations. 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  good  meas- 
ure  by  many  members,  particularly 
those  who  had  debts  hanging  over 
them.  Patrick  Henry,  a  young 
member  only  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  made  a  very  short  speech 
against  it.  He  rarely  spoke  over 
twenty  minutes  in  a  public  assembly. 
On  this  occasion  he  killed  the  loan 
bill  by  one  sentence. 

**What,  sir,'*  said  he,  *'is  it  pro- 
posed,  then,  to  reclaim  the  spend- 
thrift  from  his  dissipation  and  extra- 
vagance  by  fiUing  his  pockets  with 
money?" 

That  was  enough.  The  piain 
country  members,  who  cultivated 
small  farms,  and  who  were  cast  into 
the  shade  by  the  splendid  coaches 
and  liveried  servants  of  the  great 
planlers,  voted  down  the  bill. 

This  sentence  cut  so  deep  into  the 
memory  of  the  hearers  that,  although 
there  was  no  record  taken  of  it  at 
the  time,  it  was  reported  forty-five 
years  after  its  utterance. 

Another  instance  occurs  to  me. 
When  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
closed,    there   was   a   warm    feeling 


among  the  people  not  to  let  the  Tones 
come  back  to  their  native  country. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  traitors, 
who  might  betray  their  country  a 
second  time  if  they  should  be  allowed 
to  retum, 

Patrick  Henry  delivered  an  ingen- 
ious  and  masterly  speech  against  this 
timid  policy  of  keeping  out  vahiable 
inhabitants  from  a  country  that 
needed  nothing  but  inhabitants.  He 
finished  his  speech  with  one  of  his 
usual  flashes  of  fire. 

' '  Afiaid  of  them!  What,  sir,  shall 
we  who  have  laid  the  proud  British 
lion  at  our  feet  now  be  afiaid  of  his 
whelps?** 

The  House,  it  is  said,  visibly 
Started  at  the  boldness  and  sudden- 
ness  of  the  figure.  The  absurdity  of 
fearing  a  small  number  of  ruined 
exiles  was  brought  home  to  every 
mind,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

But  for  this  habit,  scarcely  any- 
thing  would  have  been  remembered 
of  Patrick  Henry' s  speeches.  The 
greatest  moment  of  his  life  was  when 
he  first  addressed  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Carpenter*s  Hall,  at 
Philadelphia,  September  5,  1774. 

There  were  about  fifty  gentlemen 
present,  who  sat  silent  and  anxious, 
all  wearing  their  cocked  hats,  ac- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  time. 
What  were  they  to  do  against  the 
mighty  power  of  Britain?  What 
could  they  do?  They  had  no  trea- 
sury,  no  army,  no  govemment. 

When  they  were  organized  and 
ready  for  business,  there  might  well 
be  that  long  pause  of  which  we  read. 
At  last  a  strange-looking  figure  took 
off  his  hat  and  rose  to  speak.  The 
other  members  were  dressed  in  the 
briglit  colors  then  fashionable, — 
peach-blossom  coats,  white  silk 
stockings,  knee  buckles  and  shoe 
buckles  of  silver. 

Patrick  Henry  commonly  wore  in 
public  very  much  such  dress.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  was  clad  in  a 
suit  of  cloth  then  called  parson's 
gray,  and  those  who  did  not  know 
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him  took  him  for  a  Presbytferian 
minister. 

He  always  began  his  speeches  in 
an  awkward,  slow,  fedteringf  manner, 
like  a  vessel  gfetting  under  way.  He 
did  so  on  this  occasion;  but  soon 
rising  from  his  slouching  attitude 
and  gaining  the  use  of  his  penetrat- 
ing  voice,  he  spoke  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  with  so  much  power  and 
good  sense  combined,  that  fifty  years 
dter  men  who  heard  the  speech 
spoke  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 

But  unfortunately  there  was  no 
reporter  present,  and  all  we  know  of 
it  is  two  or  three  of  those  intense, 
concentrated  sentences  of  which  I 
have  spoken, — sentences  which  inr- 
printed  themselves  upon  the  brain  of 
every  hearer.  The  main  idea  of  the 
speech  was  that  the  colonies  must 
stand  toeether  as  one  people,  and  he 
put  this  mto  his  closing  words:  **The 
distinctions  between  Virginians,  Penn- 
sylvanians,  New  Yorkers  and  New 
Englanders  are  no  more.  I  am  not 
•  a  Virginian,  but  an  American!'* 

Now  you  must  know  that  in  the 
early  days  the  colonies  did  not  love 
one  another  any  too  well,  and  it  is 
always  very  difficult  for  equal  States 
to  act  together.  Patrick  Henry 
darted  at  once  to  the  real  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  he  put  into  these 
two  sentences  the  whole  purpose  and 
business  of  the  Coneress.  All  that 
the  first  Congress  did  was  to  expand 
them  into  a  half-a-dozen  long  and 
formal  documents,  which  said  to  all 
the  World — 

*'We  are  no  longer  Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers  and 
New  Englanders.  We  are  Ameri- 
cansT' 

But  in  oratory  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  great  and  wise  things.  The 
effect  upon  an  audience  depends  al- 
most  entirely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  said.  Everyone  who 
has  ever  heard  a  great  actor  perform 
must  be  aware  that  this  is  the  case. 

After  Macbeth  had  murdered  Dun- 
can,  and  he  Stands  appalled  at  what 
he    has  done,  looking  with  horror 


upon  his  bloody  hands,  a  loud  knock- 
ing  is  heard  at  the  Castle  door. 
Macbeth  says,  as  he  goes  out  to  wash 
his  hands — 

**Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knock- 
ing!     I  would  thou  couldst!" 

If  I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
I  could  not  forget  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Macready  used  to  pro- 
nounce  those  words.  Grief,  remorse, 
despair,  were  all  expressed  in  a  loud 
cry  which  rent  the  heart. 

It  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  were  uttered  which  produced 
the  effect,  and  to  acquire  that  man- 
ner cost  the  great  actor  many  years 
of  labor.  He  used  to  practice  eight 
hQur9.'a  day  in  his  early  life.  I  think 
it  probable  that  he  had  spoken  those 
words  ten  thousand  times  before  the 
night  on  which  I  first  heard  him. 

Now  Patrick  Henry  appears  to 
have  had  this  gift  direct  from  nature. 
He  had  a  voice  of  singular  power 
and  compass,  and  he  seemed  to 
know  by  instinct  just  how  to  use  it 
so  as  to  produce  the  effect  he  wished. 
Mr.  Cough  has  much  of  this  natural 
power,  which  appears  to  have  been 
fuUy  developed  when  he  was  a  young 
man. 

Patrick  Henry  was  a  great  actor. 
He  was  much  more,  but  he  was  that. 
When  he  entered  the  courthouse, 
just  before  the  Revolutionary  War, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned 
Baptists,  he  looked  like  a  piain 
countryman,  and  being  a  stranger, 
few  persons  noticed  his  coming  in. 
He  rose  to  speak  with  the  indictment 
in  his  band,  which  had  just  been 
read.  He  assumed  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  a  man  who  was  per- 
fectly  overcome  with  wonder. 

**What  did  I  hear?''  he  asked. 
**Did  I  hear  il  distinctly,  or  was  it  a 
mistake  of  my  own?  These  men, 
whom  your  worships  are  about  to 
try  for  misdemeanor,  are  charged 
with — with — whatf ' 

He  delivered  these  words  as  if  his 
mind  was  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  a  monstrous  idea.  Then 
lowering-his  voice  to  its  deepest  bass. 
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he  answered  his  own  question  by 
saying  with  the  greatest  solemnity,— 

'*Preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God!'^ 

The  effect,  according  to  the  re- 
port  of  a  spectator,  was  awful  and 
overwhelming.  The  orator  continued 
in  the  same  strain  and  in  the  same 
line  of  acting,  feigning  to  be  entirely 
bewildered  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend  what  such  an  indictment  could 
mean. 

He  would  go  on  for  a  few  minutes 
with  great  power,  aliuding  to  the 
early  history  of  America,  how  brave 
men  had  crossed  the  tempestuous 
sea  for  freedom  to  worship  according 
to  their  consciences;  but  every  now 
and  then  he  would  pause,  and  hold- 
ing  aloft  the  indictment,  he  would 
say — 

**But  may  it  please  your  worships, 
permit  me  to  enquire  once  more,  for 
what  are  these  men  about  to  be  tried? 
This  paper  says,  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  the  Savior  to  Ad^m's 
fallen  race.** 

The  emotion  in  the  court  became 
distressing,  and  the  judge  abruptiy 
ended  the  scene  by  saying — 

**Sheriff,  discharge  those  men.** 

I  have  called  this  a  triumph  of  the 


actor's  art,  but  it  was  mach  more 
than  that.  He  had  on  his  side  the 
mighty  power  of  truth  and  justice. 
The  art  which  he  used  was  only  his 
way  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  raind 
of  his  hearers.  He  had  his  faults  and 
foibles  as  all  men  have,  but  his  heart 
was  right,  and  his  judgment  was 
generally  sound. 

Among  his  papers  was  found,aiter 
his  death,  a  sealed  envelope  contain- 
ing  the  five  resolutions,  written  by 
himself  on  the  blank  leaf  of  an  old 
law  book,  which  began  the  revolu- 
tionary  movement  in  Virginia. 

On  the  back  of  the  paper  it  was 
found  that  the  great  orator  had  writ- 
ten his  last  message  to  his  country- 
men.  He  said  it  was  not  yet  certain 
whether  the  liberty  won  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  blpod  and  anguish  would 
be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  people 
of  America.  The  paper  concluded 
with  these  words: 

**If  they  are  wise,  they  will  be 
great  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a 
contrary  character,  they  will  be  mis- 
erable. Righteousness  alone  will  ex- 
alt  them  as  a  nation.  Reader,  who- 
ever  thou  art,  remember  this,  and  in 
thy  sphere  practice  virtue  thyselC 
and  encourage  it  in  others."      J-P- 


A  SONG 

O  Zion!  methinks  from  thy  stateliest  mount 
The    zephyrs  are  wafdng  sweet  tones  of  a 
lyre, 
And   the   lays,  softly    sweHing,  distill  on  the 
heart 
As  aerial  strains  from  a  heavenly  choir. 

Fair  Zion!  who  singeth  thy  praise. 

Ve  brave  sons  of  Ephraim,  now  join  in  the  song, 

The  mountains  of  Zion,  thy  blissful  retreat. 
The  pinions  of  tnith   shall   unfuil   from   the 
heights 
And  the  king's  jeweled  sceptre  shall  He  at 
their  feet. 

Sweet  Zion;  we'll  praise  evermore. 


OF  ZION. 

Let  the  ensign  be  reared  on  the  loftiest  peaks. 

Till  by  Ariers  sons  it  is  seen  from  tSsr, 
That  to  tbee  they  may  flow  ere  the  nations  sball 
groan 
'Neath  the  keen  edge  of  wrath  and  the  death- 
throes  of  war. 

Fair  Zion,  our  surest  retreat. 

Though  the  proud  hosts  ot  Mammon  are  nish- 
ing  to  arms, 
Yet  the  brave  sons  of  Zion  will  stem  the  fierce 
tide. 
And  from  the  dread  ranks  of  the  manhalling  foe  ' 
The  pure  sons  of  Ephraim  they'll  bring  to  thy 

side. 

Sweet  Zion!  our  fondest  delight. 


But  hark!  a  shrill  trump  from  Elysium  sounds; 
The  foemen  of  Israel,  dismayed.  wildly  flee — 
O  Zion.  chaste  bride!  from  the  auriole  skies. 
The  Lamb's  glorious  pageant  cometh  to  thee. 
Fair  city.  celestial  and  pure ! 

An^us  K.  .\icho.st*it. 
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III. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  out 

the  educational  influences  upon  which 

are  based  the  character  of  different 

nationalities,  for  each  nation  has  a 

character  distincdy  its  own.     And  a 

Student  will  generally  find  some  habit 

or  custom   which   has   brought    in- 

to  prominence   each    characteristic. 

France  (as  we  observed  in  our  last 

article)     manifests    superior    public 

generosity,    consequently    we    may 

look    for  a   principle   of   education 

which  develops  this  disposition.   Un- 

doubtedly  the  custom,  which  prevails 

in  that  country,  of  giving  gratuity 

Quuiey^-has  nuich  to  do  with  what  is 

liberal  in  French  national  character. 

The  giving  of  *  *pourboire' *   (drink 

money),  or,  as  we  call  it,  **tips,"  is 

practised  in  nearly  every  department 

of  domestic  service.     Hotel,  restaur- 

ant  and  femily  servants,  cab  drivers 

and  numerous  other   helps,  receive 

gifts  of  money,  in  amounts  more  or 

less  optional   with   the  giver,    thus 

affording  an  almost  daily  opportunity 

for  the  exercise  of  generous  inclina- 

tions.      These  gratuities  are  hardly 

in   the   character   of  our   American 

"tips,**  for  this  practice  is  so  old  and 

common  in  France,  that  it  has  come 

to  be    a   point  of  consideration   in 

wages,  and  the  difference  made  up 

on  commodities  in  favor  of  customers. 

Waiters   in   hoteis   and    restaurants 

generally  pay  for  their  situations  by 

die  month  or  year,  as  may  be  agreed 

upon,  and  depend  on  the  patrons— 

whom  they  serve — for  remuneration. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  case  in  other 

occupations,  but  in  all  callings  where 

"pourboire"  is  practised  to  any  ex- 

tent,  the  employee  is  as  much  inter- 

ested  in  the  success  of  the  business 

in  which  he  is  engaged  as  his  em- 

ployer,  for  his  income  depends,  in  a 

degree  at  least,  upon  the  popularity 

of  the  place. 

So  much  for  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  this  practice  in  France. 
But  the  main  purpose  in  presenting 
this  subject  is  to  show  that  any  habit 


or  manner  of  conduct  that  brings 
into  play  or  action  any  particular 
portion  of  human  character,  develops 
the  same.  Also  to  inspire  a  higher 
appreciation  for  the  opportunities 
which  the  Gospel  offers  for^e  culti- 
vation  of  this  same  trait  of  character 
which  is  attributed  to  France.  Let 
US  consider  missionary  work — men 
sacrificing  time,  means,  the  society 
of  family  and  friends  for  the  salvation 
of  their  fellowmen;  also  the  law  of 
tithing,  of  fast  ofTerings,  donations 
for  the  building  of  temples  and 
houses  of  worship,  for  the  caring  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate;  the  weeks, 
months,  and  years  that  may  be  spent 
in  ordinance  work  for  the  salvation 
of  the  dead.  Who  cannot  discern 
in  these  grand  principles  a  medium  of 
education  that  will  develop  in  men  and 
women,  to  the  highest  degree,  a  gen- 
erous and  kind-hearted  disposition? 

We  will  next  consider  what  we 
observed  in  regard  to  manners,  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  country  vil- 
lages.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  de- 
vote these  articles  exclusively  to  art, 
for  we  asked  the  Lord  to  give  us 
power  to  grasp  everything  that  was 
good  during  our  sojourn  in  that 
great  metropolitan  city.  Before  we 
went  to  that  country  I  had  an  idea 
that  the  French  were  artificial  and 
over-polite  in  manners;  this  is  a 
mistake  so  for  as  artificiality  is  con- 
cerned.  It  is  second  nature  to  the 
French  people  to  be  polite  and  re- 
spectful  to  each  other..  In  my 
sketching  tours  in  village  and  field, 
I  would  often  meet  little  children 
who  would  invariably  greet  me  with 
**bonjour,  monsieur.*'  Boys  would 
raise  their  hats  in  addition  to  the 
greeting.  This  would  always  inspire 
a  wish  in  me  that  our  little  children 
would  do  the  same;  they  are  just  as 
good  and  bright  as  those  in  France 
are,  but  the  trouble  is  parents  here 
do  not  set  the  example.  We  noticed 
respectful  demeanor  in  the  family 
circle;  even  in  the  mother's  baby 
talk  there  is  much  respectful  address. 
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It  is  not  overlooked  in  commercial 
life;  gentlemen  rabe  their  hats  on 
entering  or  leaving  any  kind  of  a 
mercantile  institution.  This  ex- 
ample  is  worthy  of  our  eamest  con- 
sideratioö,  because  we  are  far  behiiid 
in  this  respect.  No  one  can  sense 
the  lack  of  considerate  and  respect- 
ful  deportment  in  America  more  than 
one  who  has  become  initiated  into 
French  social  customs.  I  remember 
my  feelings  on  first  entering  an 
American  störe  after  my  retum  from 
France.  Forgetflil  at  the  moment 
of  the  change  in  etiquette,  I  raised 
my  hat  on  entering  and  leaving;  at 
first  I  feit  slightly  embarrassed  for  in 
the  exit  I  noticed  the  attltude  of  the 
Clerks;  not  one  showed  any  sign  of 
recognition,  which  impressed  me 
forcibly  with  the  spirit  of  **we  have 
got  your  money  and  you  can  go  to 
hades  for  all  we  care, ' '  so  rüde  and 
upcultured  it  seemed  to  me. 


In  consideration  of  the  professions 
we  make,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the 
World  are  so  much  directed  towards 
US,  we,  at  least,  need   to  reform  in 
etiquette,  civility  and  affability,and  an 
obliging,  agreeable  address  and  man- 
ner are  adomments    to   social   life, 
and  are  winsome  in  captivating  the 
good  feelings  of  others.      Respect 
for  others  is   God-like.     No  one  is 
more   in   need   of   this   virtue  than 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  represent  the  govemment  of 
God  amongst  the  children  of  men. 
If  the  practice  of  polite  deportment 
was  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day  Saints,  it  alone  would  wield 
a  great  influeqce  towards  obtaining 
the  kind  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  World.     And    thus  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance  regarding  the  faith, 
purposes  and  aims  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  would  be  removed. 

/ohn  Hafen, 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


The  Power  of  Noble  Associ- 
ates.— ^There  was  once  a  dull,heavy 
English  lad,  who  had  the  misfortune 
early  to  lose  his  father,  whose  guid- 
ing and  restraining  hand  he  seemed 
especially  to  need.  His  strong  point 
seemed  to  be  his  strong  will,  which 
made  him  anything  buc  a  pleasant 
companion.  But  a  wise  mother  feit 
that  even  this  quality  might  be  made 
a  manly  power  for  good  if  only  pro- 
perly  restrained  and  directed.  So 
she  made  obedience  a  law  of  his 
childhood,  but  taught  him  to  decide 
and  act  for  himself  in  matters  where 
he  could  be  safely  trusted  to  judge. 

At  fifteen  he  was  a  lumbering, 
awkward,  growing  lad,  more  fond  of 
rough  field  sports  than  of  books. 
But  now  a  most  happy  change  came 
over  him.  Providence  threw  him 
into  the  society  of  the  Turney  fami- 
ly,  a  most  accomplished  and  intel- 
lectual  circle,  but  one  with  very  wide 
views  of  philanthropy.     They  saw  the 


grand  **raw  material*'  in  the  lad's 
composition,  and  encouraged  and 
stimulated  him  to  make  the  most  of 
his  abilities.  Through  their  aid  he 
entered  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
won  high  honors,  his  great  ambi- 
tion  being  to  carry  home  his  laureis 
to  his  noble  friends.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  house,  and  became 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's 
name  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  fought  the  battle  of  Eman- 
cipation  in  the  British  colonies. 
*'Elephant  Buxton,'*  as  he  used  to 
be  called,  threw  the  whole  force  of 
his  strong  character  into  the  battle, 
and  never  flagged  or  faltered  until 
there  was  not  a  slave  on  British  soil. 
His  success  in  life  tumed  on  his 
forming  in  early  years  the  right 
stamp  of  associates.  They  were 
those  who  would  lift  him  up  and  stim- 
ulate  him  to  the  highest  exertipn  of 
which  his  nature  was  capable.     Any 
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young  man  who  would  rise  in  the 
World,  must  foUow  his  example  in 
this  regard,  and  shun  every  down- 
ward  tendency. 

MissPENT  EvENiNGS. — The  boy 
who  spends  an  hour  of  each  evening 
lounging  idly  on  street  corners, 
wastes  in  the  course  of  a  year  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  precious  hours, 
which,  if  applied  to  study,  would 
familiarize  him  with  the  rudiments  of 
almost  any  of  the  familiär  sciences. 
If  in  addition  to  wasting  an  hour  each 
evening,  he  spends  ten  cents  for  a 
cigar,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the 
amount  thus  wasted  would  pay  for 
ten  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
country. 

Boys,  think  of  these  things.  Think 
höw  much  time  and  money  you  are 
wasting,  and  for  what  ?  The  gratifi- 
cation  afforded  by  the  lounge  on  the 
comer  or  by  the  cigar,  is  not  only 
temporary  but  positively  hurtful. 
You  cannot  indulge  in  the  practices 
without  seriously  inj  u ring  yourselves. 
You  acquire  idle  and  wasteful  habits 
which  will  cling  to  you  through  each 
succeeding  year.  You  may  in  after 
life  shake  them  off  but  the  probabil- 
ties  are  that  the  habits  thus  formed 
n  early  life  will  remain  with  you  tili 
your  dying  day. 

Be  wamed  then  ^in  time,  and 
resolve  that  as  the  hour  spent  in 
idleness  is  gone  forever,  you  will 
improve  each  passing  one  and  there- 
b^  fit  yourselves  for  usefulne^  and 
happiness. 

Debt. — Did  you  ever  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  suffering  and  trouble 
which  arises  from  debt?  How  many 
victims  debt  has  sent  to  the  rum 
shop,  there  to  drown  all  thoughts  of 
this  trouble;  how  many  men  make 
the  first  Step  in  crime  to  relieve  them- 
selves  temporarily  of  financial  em- 
barassments;  how  many  torturing, 
terrible  years  of  worry  and  anxiety; 
how  many  sleepless  nights  are  given 
to  debt,  no  history,  no  pen  can  ever 
teil!  With  the  proud  and  sensitive 
man  who  labors  to   recover  losses. 


hoping  by  unusual  exertions  to  re- 
gam  the  lost  ground,  the  trouble  is 
like  a  slow-eating  Cancer  that  leaves 
him  no  peace  of  mind  day  or  night, 
the  final  end  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
a  fear  that  goads  him  almost  to  des- 
peration.  Honest  in  a  determination 
to  meet  every  debt,  interest  and 
principal,  how  often  men,  failing  after 
years  of  useless  struggle  to  meet  com- 
pounding  interest,  cut  short  a  usefiil 
life  in  a  suicide's  grave.  The  depre- 
ciation  of  property.  the  failure  of 
crops,  the  Stagnation  of  trade  and 
manufectures,  leaves  today  thousands 
of  men  looking  eagerly  into  the 
future  with  the  hope  that  the  morrow 
may  bring  relief,  each  day  adding 
gray  hairs  and  hours  of  unknown 
torture,  Is  the.  picture  overdrawn? 
Look  around  you  and  ask  the  man 
who  has  passed  through  financial 
trouble  to  teil  you  his  history. 
Speculation  has  swept  over  the  whole 
land,  overtuming  calm  and  consider- 
ate  judgment,  inviting  the  young  and 
old  to  join  in  the  chase  after  fortunes. 
Sudden  fortunes  in  gold,  lead,  coal, 
oil,  lands  or  Stocks  have  demoralized 
whole  communities.  Banking  upon 
prospective  gains,  men  have  rushed 
ahead  gambling  in  land  and  lots, 
with  money  thus  easily  earned. 
Throughout  the  great  West  since 
the  war,  has  this  hurricane  passed 
over  nearly  every  State,  and  with  all 
the  old  landmarks,  all  old-fashioned 
,  ide^  of  values,  «alaries  and  econ- 
omies,  swept  away  in  this  pestilence 
öf  speculation,  is  it  any  wonder,  as 
the  storm  lulls  and  the  tide  ebbs, 
that  we  find  vast  numbers  of  wrecks. 
The  man  who  has  passed  through 
the  last  fifteen  years,  if  in  active 
business,  and  witnessed  the  unpar- 
alleled  fluctuations  in  values,  may 
say  to  his  son  who  is  about  to  enter 
into  active  life:  * 'There  is  in  all  this 
but  one  lesson,  and  that  is  as  old  as 
the  hüls.  Select  for  yourself  an 
honest  and  legitimate  calling,  within 
the  ränge  of  your  capacity,  resist  the 
temptation  to  speculate,  and  above 
and  beyond  all,  keep  out  of  debt.** 
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Damaged  Men. — You  can  see 
any  day  in  the  streets  of  any  city, 
men  who  look  damaged.  Men,  too, 
of  good  original  material.who  started 
out  in  life  with  generous  aspirations; 
once  it  was  said  that  they  were  bright, 
promising  lads;  once  they  looked 
happily  into  the  faces  of  mothers, 
whose  daily  breath  was  a  prayer  for 
their  purity  and  peace.  Ah !  what  if 
5ome  of  them  have  vowed  their  souls 
away  to  confiding  wives  who  silently 
wonder  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  change — the  coid,  slow-creeping 
shadows — that  is  coming  over  the 
liouse  and  heart. 

Going  to  the  bad;  the  spell  of  evil 
companionship ;  the  willingness  to 
liold  and  use  money  not  honestly 
gained;  the  stealthy,  seductive, 
plausible  advance  of  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink;  the  treacherous  fasci- 
Tiation  of  the  gaming  table;  the 
gradual  loss  of  interest  in  business, 
and  in  doings  which  build  a  man  up; 
the  rapid  weakening  of  all  noble 
purposes;  the  decay  of  manliness; 
the  recklessness  and  blasphemy 
against  fate;  the  suUen  despair  of 
•ever  breaking  the  chains  of  evil 
habits.  What  victories  of  shame 
and  contempt,  what  harvest  of 
hell,  have  grown  from  such  seed  as 
this! 

Man  Should  Rule  Circum- 
•STANCES. — Man's  highest  merit  is, 
as  much  as  possible  to  rule  external 
•circumstances,  and  as  little  as  possi- 
ble to  let  himself  be  ruled  by  them. 
Life  lies  before  us  as  a  huge  quarry 
lies  before  the  architect;  he  deserves 
not  the  name  of  an  architect  except 
when,  out  of  this  fortuitous  mass,  he 
can  combine  with  the^  greatest  econ- 
omy  and  fitness  and  durability,  some 
form  the  pattern  of  which  originated 
in  his  spirit.  All  things  without  us, 
nay  we  may  add,  all  things  in  us,  are 
mere  elements;  but  deep  within  us 
lies  the  creative  force,  which  out  of 
these  can  produce  what  they  were 
meant  to  be,  and  wbich  leaves  us 
neither  sleep  nor  rest,  tili  in  one  way 


or  another,  without  us  or  in  us,  that 
same  have  been  produced. 

Look  on  the  Bricht  Side.— 
Much  more  depends  on  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  everything  than  is 
generally  supposed.  When  you  look 
down  the  vista  of  coming  years  and 
see  nothing  but  poverty  and  want, 
sorrow  and  sufTering  ahead  of  you, 
mental  and  physical  depression  is  the 
result.  You  feel  yourself  incapable 
of  encountering  the  vast  mountain  of 
difficulties  that  threaten  to  confront 
you,  and  you  begin  to  look  about  for 
means  wherewith  to  avoid  meeting 
them.  The  longer  reflected  upon, 
the  bigger  they  seem  to  grow. 
Whereas  if  you  assume  a  brave  heart, 
and  move  on  steadily  step  by  Step, 
the  ascent  is  so  gradual  that  when 
you  have  reached  the  top  you  are 
surprised  on  looking  back  to  find 
that  what  you  at  first  mistook  for  a 
mountain  now  seems  only  a  small 
hin. 

Make  the  best  of  everything. 
Great  battles  cannot  be  won  by  one 
feil  stroke.  Cheerful  animal  spirits 
are  just  as  necessary  to  your  success 
in  the  warfare  of  life  as  sunshine  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Withdraw 
this  blessed  life-given  elements  fi^om 
Vegetation  andit  will  grow  pale  and 
die.  Look  beyond  the  cold,  wet 
day  to  the  bright,  gloripus  sunset 
beyond.  Watch  the  great  masses 
of  cumulo-stratus  clouds  passing  be- 
tween  the  sun  and  earth,  and  you 
will  observe  that  those  which  present 
the  darkest  surface  to  the  earth  are 
the  brightest  on  the  opposite  sides. 
It  is  frequently  so  in  life.  And  only 
those  who  reach  the  goal  who  have 
the  courage  to  overcome  present 
difficulties  in  anticipation  of  the  suc- 
cess in  Store  for  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  al- 
ways  make  you  feel  worse  for  having 
been  in  their  Company.  Everything 
partakes  of  the  gloom  of  their  own 
peevish  natures.  Triflps  are  roagni- 
fied,  and  they  see  in  all  their  sur- 
roundings  ills  that  never  existed  ex- 
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cept  in  their  own  minds.  Instead  of 
driving  away  dull  care  they  are  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  something  of 
which  to  complain. 

Solid  Learning.  —  Superficial 
knowledge  may  show  often  to  advan- 
tage,  but  it  is  only  solid  learning 
that  avails  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
life.  It  is  best  to  master  studies 
thoroughly,  or  one  will  suffer  morti- 
fication  from  an  exposure  of  ignor- 
ance.  Charles  Greville  mingled  in 
the  best  English  society,  and  was  a 
welcome  guest  among  nobles,  and 
artists,  and  schelars.  But  in  his 
"Memoirs,'*  he  confesses.  the  embar- 
rassment  he  sometimes  feit  among 
men  of  true  learning.  He  writes, 
on  one  occasion : 

**There  was  nothing  discussed  of 
which  I  was  altogether  ignorant,  but 
I  feit  as  if  a  language  was  spoken 
before  me  which  I  understood,  but 
not  enough  to  talk  it  myself.  I  have 
not  the  familiarity  with  the  poets  or 
the  historians  which  enables  me  to 
discuss  their  merits,  and  a  painful 
sense  came  over  me  of  the  differ- 
ence  between  one  who  has  super- 
ficially  read,  and  one  who  has  stud- 
ied;  one  who  has  laid  a  solid  foun- 
dation  in  early  youth,  and  one  who 
(as  I  have  done)  ha:^  huddled  to- 
gether  a  quantity  of  loose  reading, 
as  variety,  curiosity,  and  not  seldom 
shame,  impelled.  One  must  pay  for 
the  follies  of  one's  youth.  Reflec- 
tions  of  this  sort  make  me  very  un- 
comfortable,  and  I  am  ready  to  cry 
with  vexation  when  I  think  of  my 
misspent  life. ' ' 

Men  as  Lovers. — In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  imposition  on  any  well- 
bred  girl  to  keep  her  up  later  than 
10:30  o'clock,  when  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  often.  If 
you  always  leave  her  with  the  wish 
in  her  heart  that  you  had  stayed 
longer,  you  gain  so  much.  Never 
run  the  risk  of  wearying  her  with 
your  presence.  Be  just  as  earnest 
and  straightforward  as  in  your  hon- 


orable  dealings  with  men.  Impress 
your  friends  with  the  worthiness  and 
seriousness  of  your  love,  so  that 
vulgär  and  senseless  bantering  will 
appear  to  them  as  such.  Love  is 
religion — the  supremest  happiness, 
wear  it  manfully  and  proudly,  but 
holily.  Woo  a  woman  bravely.  If 
there  is  anything  huniiliating  to  a 
woman,  it  is  to  have  a  lover,  whom 
she  wishes  to  honor,  weak  and  vapid, 
ever  yielding  and  half  afraid  of  her. 
She  longs  to  teil  him  to  **act  like  a 
man!**  The  man  who  conceals  or 
denies  his  love  for  being  laughed  at 
is  a  CO  ward.  A  love  that  has  no 
element  of  divinity  in  it  is  not  love, 
but  passion,  which  has  nothing  en- 
nobling.  That  was  a  beautiful  in- 
scription  on  an  engagement  ring, 
•*Each  for  the  other,  and  both  for 
God.** 

Recreation.  —  Recreation  of 
some  sort  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
relieve  our  minds  and  bodies  from 
too  constant  attention  and  labor. 
Indeed  the  use  of  wisdom  consists  in 
tempering  our  recreations.  There  are 
some  so  rigid,  or  so  timorous,  that 
they  avoid  all  diversions,  and  dare 
not  but  abandon  lawful  delights,  for 
fear  of  offending.  These  are  hard 
tutors,  if  not  tyrants  to  themselves; 
whilst  they  pretend  to  a  mortified 
strictness,  they  are  injurious  to  their 
own  liberty,  and  to  the  liberality  of 
their  Maker. 

Let  your  recreation  be  manly, 
moderate,  seasonable  and  lawful.  If  • 
your  life  be  sedentary,  let  it  be  more 
tending  to  theexercise  of  your  body; 
if  active,  more  to  the  refreshing  of 
your  mind.  The  use  of  recreation  is 
to  strengthen  ypur  labor,  and  sweet- 
en  your  rest. 

Study  for  Leisure  Hours. — 
Many  a  young  working  man  might 
greatly  improve  his  mind  and  ad- 
vance  himself  in  his  profession  if  he 
would  but  spend  a  few  of  his  leisure 
hours  in  profitable  reading.  Many 
niake  a  beginning,   but  .soon   grow 
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disheartened  and  quit.  The  main 
cause  often  is  a  want  of  thorough- 
ness.  It  is  a  good  direction  of  one 
of  the  most  practica!  writers  for 
workingmen,  **Never  to  leave  what 
you  undertake  to  learn,  until  you 
can  reach  your  arms  around  it,  and 
clench  your  hands  on  the  other 
side/' 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  reading 
you  run  over  that  will  ever  make 
you  leamed.  It  is  the  amount  you 
retain.  Dr.  Abernet hy  said  there 
was  '*a  point  of  Saturation  in  his 
mind  beyond  which  it  was  not  cap- 
able  of  taking  in  anything  more.*' 
We  have  all  doubtless  feit  this  in  at- 
tempting  to  study  up  any  subject. 
The  law  seemed  fixed  beyond  our 
control.  After  a  certain  point  weari- 
ness  of  mind  would  set  in,  however 
we  might  strive  to  spur  the  jaded 
steed.  Then  is  the  time  to  stop  and 
go  about  something  eise.  Change 
of  employment  is  often  pleasant 
recreation. 

Every  young  person  should  strive 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  calling,  if  it 
is  only  the  blacking  of  boots.  It  is 
just  this  application  to  study  that 
makes  the  difference  between  the 
master-workman  and  the  man  who  is 
all  his  life  only  a  day  laborer. 

It  was  by  long  and  patient  study 
in  his  leisure  hours  that  a  common 
ship-carpenter  in  Philadelphia  was 
enabled  to  invent  a  machine  to  saw 
ship-timbers  in  a  beveled  ffonn,  a. 
very  great  improvement  which  yield- 
,  ed  him  a  large  fortune,  and  placed 
him  high  in  the  ranks  of  inventors. 
A  companion  spent  his  leisure  hours 
during  the  same  six  months  in  teach- 
ing  a  dog  to  walk  on  his  hind  legs. 
Both  succeeded,  but  the  fame  of  the 
dog-trainer  was  confihed  to  the  ad- 
miring  circle  of  bar-room  audiences. 

The  Execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  —  The  morning  being 
cold,  the  sheriff  wished  him  to  warm 
himself  at  the  fire.  '*No,  good  Mr. 
Sheriff,"  he  said,  ''let  us  dispatch, 
for  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour  my 


ague  will  come  upon  me,  and  if  I  be 
not  dead  before  that,  mine  enemies 
will  say  I  quake  for  fear."  After 
having  prayed,  he  rose  up,  saying: 
*'Now  I  am  going  to  God!*'  He 
feit  the  edge  of  the  axe,  observing 
to  the  sheriff,  **  'Tis  a  sharp  medi- 
cine,  but  a  sound  eure  for  all  dis- 
eases. * '  He  then  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block,  and  was  told  to  place 
himself  so  that  his  face  should  lock 
to  the  east;  he  answered, '  *It  mattereth 
little  how  the  head  lay,  provided  the 
heart  is  right."  The  executioner 
hesitated  to  strike,  when  Raleigh 
cried  out,  "What  dost  thou  fear? 
Strike  man!*'  His  head  was  sev- 
ered  in  two  blows.  Born  1552,  died 
1618. 

"Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  tmst 
Our  youtn;  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  out  with  age  and  dust; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  sUent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 
Shuts  up  the  Story  of  our  days. 

Sir  W.  RaUigk, 

For  Boys. — It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  boy  who  learns  a  trade  be 
compelled  to  follow  it  all  his  life. 
Governor  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  was  a 
country  blacksmith  once,  and  began 
his  political  career  as  a  constable  in 
Macoupin  county.  A  circuit  judge 
in  the  central  part  of  Illinois  was  a 
tailor.  Thomas  Hayne,  a  rieh  and 
eminent  man  of  Illinois,  was  once  a 
bookbinder.  Erastus  Corning,  of 
New  York,  too  lame  to  do  hard  la- 
bor,  commenced  as  a  shop  boy  in 
Albany.  When  he  applied  for  em- 
ployment first  he  was  asked,  *  * Why, 
my  litde  boy,  what  can  you  do?" 
**Can  do  as  I  am  bid,"  was  the  an- 
swer  that  secured  him  a  place.  Large 
numbers  of  men  of  prominence  now 
living  have  risen  from  hunible  life  by 
dint  of  industry,  without  which  tal- 
ent  is  as  useless  as  a  gold  nugget  on 
a  barren  Island.  Work  alone  makes 
men  bright,  and  it  does  not  alone 
depend  on  the  kind  of  work  you 
have  to  do  whether  you  rise  or  not. 
It  depends  on  how  you  do  it. 
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A   STORV    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Fricndships  begin  with  liking  or  gratitude— 
roots  that  can  be  pulled  up.  George  Eliot. 

On  the  evening  of  September  20, 
1792,  two  persons  stood  at  the  door 
of  a  humble  cottage  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  One  was  a  young  man  with 
lithe  form,  nervous  movement,  and 
quick,  bright  gray  eyes.  Hisdress 
indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the 
class  of  poor  and  struggling  lawyers, 
who  attempted  to  hide  their  poverty 
under  a  pretense  at  gaudy  apparel. 
He  was  handsome,  and  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  apt  intelHgence. 

His  companion  was  a  girl  of 
medium  height  and  slender  form. 
Her  hair  was  a  lightbrown,  naturally 
wavy, — that  peculiar  kind  of  hair 
which  never  appears  neglected, 
though  the  art  of  dressing  it  is  far 
from  studied.  Her  eyes  were  blue, 
and  her  gaze  was  steady  and  self- 
reliant.-  Her  face  was  striking  in  its 
beauty,  and  the  air  of  intelligence 
pervading  it  made  it  seem  almost 
transparent  to  the  purity  of  her  soul. 
She  was  neatly  dressed,  but  her 
apparel  was  piain  and  of  indifferent 
quality. 

**La  Veme,"  the  young  man  was^ 
saying,  **I  have  news  which  I  hope 
wnll  not  be  displeasing  to  you.  My 
life*s  ambition  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
alized.  I  shall  soon  be  something 
more  than  a  stmggling  lawyer,  witn 
prospects  of  starvation  constantly 
before  me.  My  reputation  shall 
spread  through  France.  My  states- 
manship  shall  be  recognized  every- 
where.  I  have  been  elected  to  the 
National  Convention.*' 

**Indeed!*'  she  exclaimed,  "it  is 
a  great  honor.  * ' 

"Especially  now,  in  the  country's 
great  need.  We  have  come  to  a 
period  in  our  history  where  delay 
and  hesitation  would  be  fatal,  if  not 
to  the  cause,  at  least  to  him  who  is 
guilty  of  it.  From  this  time  until 
royalt V  and  nobility  perish,  we  must 
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be  firm  in  destroying  all  who  would 
keep  them  alive.  It  is  the  <jby  of 
the  people,  and  they  will  rule.'* 

"Eugene — Monsieur  Pareau,  may 
there  not  be  some  honest  ones  oppos- 
ing  these  extreme  measores?  Shall 
they  suffer  with  the  rest  ?'  * 

*  *They  are  no  less  dangerous  than 
the  men  corrupted  with  the  gold  of 
the  nobles. ' ' 

"Your  dearest  friends  may  be 
among  them,"  persisted  La  Verne. 
"Yousurely  will  notsacrifice  them?" 

"Yes,*'  he  said  in  a  vindictive  tone. 
She  seemed  displeased  and  he  has- 
tened  to  change  the  subject. 

"La  Verne,  you  have  not  yet  told 
me  if  I  may  hope.  You  know  how 
I  esteem  you.  Your  father  respects 
me.  Referring  to  the  Service  I  have 
done  him,  he  has  often  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  may  win  you.  Can  you 
not  say  more  than  you  have  yet  said 
to  me?" 

"I  can  say  no  more.  I  respect  you. 
The  Service  you  have  done  my  father 
carries  due  weight,  and  I  have  con- 
sidered  it  my  duty  to  consider  his 
wishes.  Therefore  I  have  tried  to 
learn  a  deeper  feeling  for  you  than 
respect,  but  even  filial  duty  cannot 
beget  love.  That  must  spring  from 
a  deeper  source  even  than  sense  of 
worthiness.  To  that  depth  in  my 
soul  your  personality  has  not 
reached. ' ' 

"Will  it  not  do  so?" 

"I  hope  it  will,"  she  answered  in 
her  frank,  straightforward  way.  "I 
admire  your  talent,  unappreciated 
though  it  is.  It  is  said  to  be  only  a 
Step  from  respect  and  admiration  to 
love.  Could  that  step  be  voluntarily 
taken  I  should  be  glad.  I  regret 
thfit  it  cannot  be.  My  wish  is  that  I 
may  chance  to  take  it." 

"You  give  me  hope  and  the  first 
glimmering  of  happiness.  Accept 
thisasaseal  of  myeternaldevotion." 
Pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he 
departed. 

"Heisso   kind   and    noble,"  she 
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mused  as  he  walked  rapidly  toward 
his  house.  *'I  feel  guilty  that  my 
selfishness  keeps  me  from  bestowing 
the  affection  due  him  for  my  father*s 
sake.  But  perhaps,  when  his  true 
worth  becomes  more  apparent  to  me, 
I  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  his  no- 
bility  and  do  my  duty.'* 

She  stood  at  the  gate,  watching 
the  gray  sky  turn  to  a  leaden  hue. 
Glancing  down  the  street,  she  saw  a 
figure  advancing  toward  her.  The 
face  of  Marie  Latour  was  unknown 
to  La  Verne  Bremer,  and  it  would 
have  been  almost  unrecognizable 
even  to  one  familiär  with  her  two 
years  before.  She  was  haggard, 
pale,  and  thin.  Her  large,  lustrous 
eyes  gave  token  of  gjeat  mental  suf- 
fering,  but  they  possessed  a  refined, 
chastened,  spiritual  beauty  which 
bore  evidence  that  the  admonition  of 
Vivian  Duruy  had  been  well  ob- 
ser\'ed. 

As  she  approached  the  beautiful, 
innocent  girl  Standing  at  the  door, 
she  stopped  and  looked  upon  her 
with  deepest  admiration.  *'Ah,  you 
are  beautiful,  Mademoiselle.  Keep 
yourself  pure.  Yield  your  devotion 
only  for  lovc  or  duty.  I  might  have 
been  as  lovely  as  you  but  for  one 
misstep.  Only  one  Mademoiselle!''* 
she  hastily  exclaimed  as  La  Verne 
drew  back,  '  'and  that  has  been  atoned  ' 
for  many  times  in  the  chastening  suf- 
ferings  through  which  I  have  passed. 
God  bless  you.  Farewell."  She 
embraced  La  Verne  with  intense 
eagerness  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
her  cheek.  The  next  moment  she 
was  gone.  Wonderingly  La  Verne 
watched  her  as  she  disappeared,  and 
the  precious  pearls  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy  stood  in  her  eyes. 

''I.a  Verne!'*  her  father  called. 

**Yes,  dear.'*  She  ran  into  the 
house  and  seated  herseif  at  her 
father' s  feet.  He  placed  his  hand 
upon  her  head  and  asked  about  the 
visit  of  Eugene  Pareau.  "He  left 
me  a  few  minutes  ago, ' '  she  answered. 

"How?     In  hope,  or " 

"Yes,    father,    in    hope.      I    have 


determined  to  do  my  duty.  It  is 
your  wish  that  I  should  wed  with 
him.  That  wish  shall  be  gratified." 
He  kissed  her  brow. 

"It  is  the  only  way  to  pay  my  debt 
to  him,**  he  said. 

**Your  debt?'*  she  asked  in 
surprise. 

"Yes,  La  Verne.  Now  that  you 
have  made  your  resolve,  I  will  teil 
you  what  I  have  kept  from  you  be- 
fore for  fear  of  influencing  you 
unduly.  In  the  course  of  my  deal- 
ings  in  business  affairs,  complication 
after  complication  arose,  and  the 
removal  of  one  merely  gave  place  to 
another.  At  length  things  came  lo 
such  a  pass  that  one  loan  had  to  be 
negotiated  to  pay  the  interest  on 
another,  and  I  was  fast  sinking  into 
bankruptcy.  In  my  despair  I  sought 
the  advice  of  Eugene  Pareau.  I 
explained  my  circumstances  to  him 
and  asked  what  should  be  done. 
Foreseeing  the  political  circumstances 
then  so  rapidly  Coming  upon  us,  he 
advised  me  to  take  a  bold  step.  He 
knew  that  the  people  had  determined 
upon  gaining  their  rights  and  over- 
throwing  the  nobility,  and  therefore 
he  rightly  concluded  that  my  only 
safe  plan  was  to  place  all  my  securities 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  with  the 
hope  that  as  their  power  departed 
and  their  property  was  destroyed, 
these  securities  might  meet  the  same 
fate.  The  plan  worked  admirably. 
I  borrowed  to  the  füllest  extent  of  my 
credit  and  secured  the  loans  by 
paper  bonds.  Long  before  these 
bonds  feil  due,  the  attack  upon  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  occurred.  That 
of  my  creditör  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  destroyed.  With  it  the  bonds 
disappeared  and  my  property  was 
left  free.  Had  it  not  been  for  Pareau's 
timely  advice,  we  should  now  have 
been  beggars." 

"But  was  this  not  dishonest?" 

"My  child,  honesty  is  a  relative 
thing.  My  property  would  have 
been  seized  by  this  man  without  any 
cause,  if  a  favorable  opportunity  had 
offered.^  You  know   how  we  were 
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oppressed  and  unjusüy  taxed  by  the 
nobility.  My  impending  bankruptcy 
was  due  to  this  cause.  I  have  but 
saved  my  own  from  the  hands  of  the 
robber.  Besides,  he  has  fled  from 
France  and  will  never  retum  again,*' 
he  continued  after  a  pause;  '*I  had 
given  him  a  bond  calling  for  my  own 
person  to  be  delivered  up  to  his 
pleasure  in  case  payments  were  not 
made.  Since  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  take  me  and  imprison 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  why  should 
I  scruple  at  the  destruction  of  his 
bonds.>" 

To  a  loving  child  like  La  Verne, 
the  preservation  of  her  father  from 
personal  danger  will  outweigh  any 
number  of  conscientious  scruples. 
She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  again  promised  to  yield  herseif 
to  Eugene  Pareau  as  a  reward  for  the 
kindness  done  her  father. 

CHAPTER    XV. 
Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  formed 
Than  cxccuted.  Addison. 

The  next  day  Vivian  took  his 
seat  in  the  Convention.  It  took  him 
but  a  short  time  after  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  work,  to  learn  the  com- 
plexionof  that  body.  It  was  made 
up  of  two  parties,  one,  the  Moun- 
tainists,  determined  in  its  course  of 
destruction  not  only  of  royalty  but 
of  true  republicanism;  the  other,  the 
Girondists,  bent  upon  establishing 
the  republic  by  more  moderate  and 
humane  methods.  Unfortunately, 
the  first  party  was  in  a  decided 
majority. 

The  first  act  of  the  Convention 
was,  without  discussion,  to  abolish 
the  monarchy  and  establish  the 
republic.  All  old  forms  were  swept 
away.  Like  the  tidal  wave,  rushing 
over  the  land  and  carrying  all  the 
works  of  men  before  it,  the  wave  of 
these  men's  hate  bore  to  destruction 
all  the  forms  of  government,  religion, 
Society,  which  men  had  instituted  and 
accus tomed  themselves  to  observe. 
Henceforth  there  must  be  no  king  on 
earth   and  no  God  in  heaNen.     All 


men  should  be  upon  the  same  level. 
The  deposed  king  was  a  Citizen,  so 
was  the  meanest  beggar.  There 
should  be  no  Sabbath.  There  must 
be  no  worship  but  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.  Even  the  old  calendar  was 
to  be  abolished  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  new  one  counting  September 
21,  1792,  as  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  of  the  first  year  of  a  new  era, 
the  era  of  the  worship  of  liberty  and 
reason.  The  cross  should  be  de- 
posed as  an  object  of  adoration  and 
replaced  by  the  Holy  Guillotine^  as 
a  sign  of  the  new  religion,  the  relig- 
ion of  destruction  and  godlessness. 
Over  the  entrance  to  every  cemetery 
should  be  placed  the  words,  "Death 
is  an  eternal  sleep. ' ' 

Vivian  looked  aghast  as  he  saw 
these  changes  effected  with  lightning 
rapidity.  With  the  other  Girondists 
he  raised  his  voice  in  vehement 
Opposition,  but  it  was  vain  as  vehe- 
ment. Anarchy  had  placed  its  red 
cap  upon  the  blood-stained  head  of 
France.  The  day  of  wisdom  and 
moderation  had  passed. 

Not  content  with  the  sweeping 
changes  briefly  outlined  above,  the 
extremists  determined  upon  the  des- 
truction of  the  royal  family.  The 
king  was  brought  from  his  place  of 
imprisonment  and  placed  on  trial  be- 
fore his  enemies  on  the  chargt  of 
treason  against  the  government  of 
France.  Again  the  Girondists  op- 
posed  the  wishes  of  the  terrorists. 
but — the  mole  may  retard  but  never 
stop  the  unfettered  ocean.  The 
king  was  convicted  and  the  knile  of 
the  guillotine  claimed  the  royal 
blood. 

And  now  the  month  of  February, 
1793,  had  come.  On  the  third  day 
of  that  month  Vivian  was  Walking  in 
dejected  mood  through  the  streets  of 
Paris.  He  was  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  wonderful  changes  of  the 
eight  months  just  past,  and  his  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears  as  he  refiected 
upon  the  humiliation  of  his  beloved 
France  before   the    nations.     As  he 
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raised  his  head  and  glanced  within 
the  gate  he  was  passing,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  girl's  graceflil  figure, 
limned  in  beauty  against  the  back- 
grounds  of  early  foliage.  Instinct- 
ively  he  paused  in  his  walk  and  gazed 
upon  her.  A  spray  of  mignonette 
she  was  carelessly  twirling  in  her 
fingers,  was  caught  by  a  gust  of  wind 
and  carried  to  his  feet.  He  picked 
it  up  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  A 
Step  sounded  on  the  path.  Vivian 
saw  a  man  open  the  gate  and  walk 
toward  the  girl.  It  was  one  of  the 
Mountainists  in  the  Convention, — 
Eugene  Pareau. 

"Ah,  my  La  Verne,"  he  said  as 
he  greeted  the  girl  and  took  her  hand 
in  his;  "I  have  come  to  you  for  a  few 
moments  only.  I  must  soon  assemble 
with  my  friends  in  secret  Session. 
Business  of  importance  is  to  be  trans- 
acted.  The  weightiest  interests  of 
the  State  will  be  considered.  Even 
Cupid  mjjst  sometimes  give  place  to 
prosy  Minerva.  Farewell.*'  He 
raised  the  passive  hand  to  his  lips 
and  was  gone.  Unobserved  by 
either,  Vivian  also  departed. 

The  girl  had  impressed  him  strong- 
ly.  It  was  not  merely  her  beauty, 
though  that  had  interested  him 
much.  There  was  something  of 
passiveness  and  indifference  in  her 
action  toward  her  lover,  and  Vivian 
had  taken  cognizance  of  this,  not, 
my  dear  reader,  without  a  feeling  of 
exultation.  With  an  instinct  com- 
mon to  young  men  in  their  views  of 
interesting  womankind,  he  had  de- 
vined  her  feelings,  and  knew  that  her 
heart  was  not  where  she  had  so 
languidly  yielded  her  hand.  He 
found  himself  pitying  her.  He  took 
a  mental  note  of  the  street  and  the 
house,  and  hurried  his  walk,  aimless 
though  it  was. 

For  an  hour  he  walked  through 
the  streets,  revolving  these  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  when  he  was  startled  at 
meeting  Marie  Latour. 

"Monsieur  Duruy,"  she  said  in  a 
low,  respectful  tone,  **I  have  some- 
thing to  teil  you." 


'*Say  on,*'  he  answered  shortly. 

**The  Mountainists  are  holding  a 
secret  meeting  tonight." 

"How  do  you  know  this?*' 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonish- 
ment.  **  Have  you  knownmethree 
years,  and  yet  ask  how  I  know 
matters  so  simple?* ' 

**Well?'* 

**It  has  been  in  session  half  an 
hour." 

**What  is  their  business?" 

**It  concems  you  and  your  party. 
It  also  concems  one  you  do  not 
know.  They  would  make  him  a 
victim  as  well  as  you.'* 

**A  victim!** 

She  smiled  in  pity  at  his  blindness. 
**Why,  great  and  mighty  one,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  almostof  derision,  "do 
you  think  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Convention  are  safer  than 
the  king  was?  Fie  upon  you !  Have 
you  not  read  between  the  lines  writ- 
ten  and  the  words  uttered  by  the 
Mountainists,  that  the  blood  of  royal- 
ty  must  be  accompanied  by  that  of 
its  sympathizers?  Have  not  the 
Girondists  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  friends  to  royalty?  I  would 
save  you  from  your  own  blindness 
and  their  thirst  for  blood.  Be  wise 
and  foUow  me.** 

Trying  to  dismiss  from  his  mind 
the  knowledge  of  her  influence  over 
him,  he  followed  her  mechanically. 
She  stopped  before  the  door  of  a  shab- 
by  building  in  a  crowded,  filthy  street, 
and  pointed  to  a  lighted  room;  the 
evening  was  upon  them.  **They 
are  here,  *  *  she  said  simply.  *  'Would 
you  know  their  Councils!*' 

To  one  in  danger  the  sense  of 
honor  is  sometimes  dim,  often  entirely 
absent.  The  latter  was  the  case  with 
Vivian.  He  hesitated  not  a  moment, 
but  followed  the  girl  into  an  adjacent 
room,  where  the  \'oices  of  the  con- 
spirators  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
Marie  left  him  with  the  words,  "I 
will  see  you  at  your  lodging  tonior- 
row." 

Whatever  conversation  may  have 
been    held   regarding   him    and  his 
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associates,  it  was  too  late  for  Vivian 
to  hear  it.  A  discussion  of  a  most 
animated  nature  was  in  progress,  but 
for  a  time  he  understood  not  its  im- 
port.  At  length  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Pareau  in  earnest  persuasion. 
"AU  our  interests  demand  his  destruc- 
tion  and  the  seizure  of  his  property. '  * 

As  murmurs  of  expostulation  arose, 
he  hurriedly  continued:  **His  former 
friendship  counts  for  nothing.  I 
have  been  able  to  hold  him  to  our 
party  only  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
the  hold  I  have  upon  him.  I  have 
made  him  believe  that  these  securities 
have  been  destroyed.  He  does  not 
know  that  they  are  safe  and  in  my 
hands  ready  for  my  action  against 
him.  All  his  property,  even  his  life 
itself,  is  forfeit  to  my  claim.  Why 
should  we  hesitate  ?' ' 

"But  his  property  is  not  consider- 
able  enough  to  Warrant  your action/* 
Said  one. 


**You  are  mistaken,'*  was  the 
reply  of  Pareau.  "He  is  a  miser. 
Hidden  within  the  vaults  of  his  house 
are  riches  almost  beyond  computa- 
tion,  to  which  he  clings  with  the 
tenacity  of  miserly  dotage.  He  and 
I  alone  know  this,  but  he  does  not 
suspect  my  knowledge/* 

"But  his  daughter  LaVerne?" 
suggested  one. 

"She  need  not  know  of  our  act- 
tion.  She  is  my  promised  wife.  My 
marriage  with  her,  early  to-morrow 
morning,  will  enable  me  to  remove 
her  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  secret 
can  be  easily  kept  from  her.'' 

"When  shall  it  bedone?*'  was  the 
assenting  question. 

*  To-morrow  afternoon.  * ' 

The  meeting  broke  up.  Vivian 
waited  until  all  had  departed,  and 
then  passed  quietly  into  the  street. 

Laertes, 


PREACHING   AND    PREACHING. 


THE   SERMON — UNITY. 

A  subject  should  have  unity.  This 
hits  squarely  the  great  fault  of  most 
of  our  preaching.  Our  sermons  are 
generally  a  medley  of  many  subjects 
without  prominence  being  given  to 
any  one.  Unity  requires  that  one 
thought  shall  be  prominent  through- 
out  an  entire  sermon.  It  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  even  for  an  instant. 
A  thousand  subjects  may  be  grouped 
about  this  central  thought,  if  they 
throw  light  upon  it,  but  only  on  this 
condition.  If  the  subject  be  faith, 
then  all  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  treated,  but  only  as  subor- 
dinate  for  the  time  being  to  this  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  faith,  if  this  be 
the  subject  chosen,  may  be  treated 
in  its  relation  to  repentance,  in  its 
relation  to  baptism,  to  confirmation, 
to  tithing,  to  prayer,  to  keeping  holy 
the  Sabbath  day,  etc.,  but  the  Speak- 
er must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 


that  it  is  faith,  not  repentance,  bap- 
tism, etc.,  that  is  being  discussed. 
If  baptism  be  chosen,  then  it  for  the 
time  being  is  supreme,  and  all  other 
subjects  to  which  it  bears  relation 
are  subordinate.  To  follow  any  other 
rule  is  to  draw  without  perspective, 
and  paint  without  regard  to  values. 

Unity  in  the  sermon  is  of  such 
vital  importance  that  I  am  tempted, 
even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  prolix, 
to  devote  the  whole  of  this  article  to 
its  consideration. 

Examine  for  instance  any  of  the 
pictures  that  hang  upon  your  walls. 
Instantly  you  should  be  able  to 
divine  the  purpose  of  the  artist.  If 
your  judgment  lingers  between  this 
possible  purpose  and  that,  then  either 
the  picture  lacks  unity  or  you  lack 
the  power  of  interpretation. 

Compare  three  pictures  of  the 
sanie  natural  objects.  Let  the  first 
be  entitled  the  Delaware.  Here  the 
purpose  plainly  is  to  show  the  river 
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in  its  majesty  and  beauty.  The  season 
of  the  year,  the  cast  of  the  landscape, 
and  the  form  of  animal  life,  will  all 
be  made  to  contribute  to  this  thought. 

Let  the  next  subject  be  Crossing 
the  Delaware.  Here  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  paint  upon  the  other  pic- 
ture  a  raft  or  boat  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers.  The  want  of  unity  would 
be  detected  immediately.  Crossing 
is  here  the  principal  thought,  and  the 
river  itself  is  madesubordinate:  made 
to  foam  and  roar  round  the  up-rooted 
and  plunging  giants  of  the  forests,  if 
the  crossing  is  to  seem  dangerous 
and  heroic,  or  made  to  shimmer  and 
dimple  under  the  moonlight  if  it  is  to 
seem  romantic. 

Let  the  subject  be:  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware.  Neither  of 
the  other  pictures  will  answer  as  a 
back-ground  for  this  thought.  Here 
everything  must  be  grouped  so  as  to 
throw  light  upon  Washington.  First 
comes  the  thought  that  he  is  com- 
mander-in-chief.  His  form  must 
loom  above  all  others.  There  must 
be  an  army,  visible,  however,  chiefly 
by  suggestions,  eise  it  would  detract 
from  the  central  figure.  It  is  a 
Strategie  movement,  hence  there 
must  be  darkness — visible  darkness 
— with  the  moon  for  a  moment  pass- 
ing a  rift  in  the  clouds.  Washington 
is  an  intrepid  Commander;  hence 
there  will  be  signs  of  a  heavy  snow- 
storm,  with  ice-floes  and  other  dan- 
gers encom passing  his  passage. 

So  we  niight  go  on  naming  the 
characteristics  of  the  picture.  No 
detail  is  out  of  place  provided  it  con- 
tributes  direcdy  or  indirectly  to  the 
Story.  Indeed,  the  more  detail  the 
better, if  it  be  of  the  right  kind.  But 
a  Single  touch  of  the  brush  convey- 
ing  thought  not  in  harmony  with  the 
general  purpose  mars  the  unity,  and 
cannot  be  justified,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  the  thought  may  be  by 
itself. 

While  there  can  be  but  one  ad- 
justment  of  details  whereby  perfect 
unity  is  secured,  there  may  be  a 
thousand  separate  adjustments  where- 


by it  may  be  destroyed.  Imagine 
in  this  picture  a  choice  bit  of  natural 
scenery  worked  into  an  unused  cor- 
ner,  or  the  waste  space  of  the  river 
utilized  by  a  quaint  design  in  archi- 
tecture ! 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  extraneous 
thought  that  unity  is  lost ;  the  same 
thing  occurs  if  any  detail  is  too  pro- 
nounced.  If  in  the  picture  we  have 
been  considering,  Washington' s  staff 
officers,  instead  of  being  mere  figures, 
were  drawn  in  as  bold  attitudes  as  he, 
and  their  features  painted  as  accur- 
ately;  if  other  details  were  so  strik- 
ing  that  Washington  would  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  observer  should 
find  himself  remarking,  **What  a 
splendid  river  scene!"  or  **I  had  no 
idea  such  fine  boats  were  possible  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution" — depend 
upon  it  unity  has  been  sacrificed.  It 
is  no  work  of  art.  The  artist  has 
lost. sight  of  his  subject.  He  is  not 
an  artist — only  a  sign  painter.  He 
lacks  the  essential  of  a  true  artist — 
power  of  harmonious  composition. 
He  forgets  his  purpose  in  the  interest 
of  the  execution.  He  has  not  the 
moral  courage  to  paint  poorly  some 
parts  when  it  is  so  easy  to  paint  them 
well — to  slight  details  that  the  main 
figure  may  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

The  artist,  in  any  line  of  work, 
never  loses  sight  of  his  purpose,  al- 
ways  keeps  in  mind  the  whole  while 
he  is  adjusting  each  part,  and  res*)- 
lutely  sets  his  face  against  the  beauti- 
fiil  temptations  by  the  wayside.  The 
man  of  mediocre  talent  gets  lost  in  the 
labyrinths  of  his  own  creations.  He 
may  even  excel  the  master  in  power 
of  execution,  but  he  knows  only  in- 
differently  where  to  emphasize  and 
where  to  slur.  In  the  first  instance 
the  man  manages  the  work,  in  the 
second,  the  work  manages  the  man. 

Will  it  be  profitable  to  consider 
other  illustrations  ol  unity?  Let  the 
subject  be  music.  Who  doubts  that  in 
Sousa's  band  a  score  of  musicians 
might  be  found  quite  as  proficient  as 
Sousa  himself  in  the  interpretation  of 
music,  and  perhaps  more  proficient 
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than  the  peerless  leader  in  its  execu- 
tion?  Wherein,  then,  lies  hLs  pre- 
eminence  as  a  leader?  It  is  his  mar- 
velous  sense  of  unity»  his  ability  to 
energize  or  subdue,  in  short,  his 
ability  to  manage  a  hundred  instru- 
ments  of  varying  sound,  volume,  and 
intensity,  so  that  the  thought  of  the 
composer  is  expressed  in  its  nicest 
shades. 

Compare  with  this  Performance  the 
maddening  brass  of  a  country  band 
by  which  I  have  lately  been  tortured. 
There  were  a  dozen  of  these  merci- 
less  instruments  agitating  the  air. 
Eich  man  played  as  loud  as  his 
neighbor — if  his  wind  held  out.  It 
was  absolutely  a  question  of  lung 
power.  None  but  a  physician  could 
diagnose  this  music.  Oh,  it  was 
grand  and  tall — especially  tall !  No 
need  to  say  that  the  striking  feature 
was  want  of  unity. 

Probably  in  no  department  are  the 
demands  of  unity  so  generally  com- 
plied  with  and  want  of  unity  so 
quickly  detected  as  in  dress  and  per- 
sonal adomment.  Let  the  young 
man  who  is  accustoifled  to  wait  two 
agonizing  hours  in  the  parlor  while 
his  girl  in  her  boudoir  is  '  'fixing  up, ' ' 
try  bravely  to  possess  his  soul  in  pa- 
tience.  He  is  being  sacrificed  in  a 
noble  cause,  the  education  of  his 
sweetheart  in  the  sense  of  unity. 
Could  he  have  but  one  glimpse  with- 
in  that  mystical  laboratory  of  the 
beautiful  and  watch  the  effect  now  of 
this  ribbon,  then  of  that  lace,  as  the 
lovely  whole  was  being  harmonized 
by  endless  experiment,  he  would 
conclude  with  me  that  true  art,  not 
whimsical  fency,  was  depriving  him 
for  the  time  of  her  smiles.  Happy 
for  him  if  she  has  selected  the  true 
basis  for  this  unity — her  own  person- 
ality.  Too  often  all  things,  includ- 
ing  the  wearer  herseif,  are  made  to 
bend  to  some  flashy  ornament  or 
costly  garment.  Steer  clear  of  such 
a  one.  She  will  always  seek  happi- 
ness  outside  herseif  Not  so  of  the 
girl  who  honestly  '  *builds  her  beauty' ' 
upon  herseif — that  is,  upon  her  own 


complexion,  face,  figure,  disposition, 
and — purse.  It  is  of  her  that  we 
say:  ^'Everything  becomes  her,even 
calico."  Depend  upon  it,  she  will 
in  the  same  way,  make  herseif  the 
basis.  of  that  greatest  of  all  unities — 
the  unity  of  the  home. 

This  question  of  unity  enters  into 
all  that  we  think  or  say  or  do.  In 
architecture  we  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  it  and  to  feel 
pained  at  the  want  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
höped  that  the  sense  will  be  fully 
awakened  also  in  the  management  of 
our  concerns,  our  business  and  other 
occupations — for  without  that  unity 
of  conception  which  makes  all  details 
bend  to  one  grand  purpose,  there  is 
no  real  success  in  anything.  Unity 
is,  in  fact,  the  criterion  whence  we 
judge  the  degree  in  culture  we  have 
attained  in  any  line  of  thought  or 
work.  What,  indeed,  is  heaven  but 
a  condition  in  which  all  things  are 
properly  co-ordinated  and  su bordin - 
ated  according  to  divine  law? 

Let  me  come  back  again  to  preach- 
ing.  I  have  been  copious  in  my 
illustrations  because  I  desire  young 
Eiders  to  understand  fully  the  force 
of  unity  as  applied  to  composition  of 
any  kind,  be  ic  painting,  or  music, 
or  dress,  or  architecture,  or  busi- 
ness ventures,  or  preaching.  It 
is  the  same  thing  in  all:  one  thing  is 
made  the  thing,  and  all  its  relations 
are  subordinated  to  it.  Success  de- 
pemis  upon  two  things:  (i)  the 
choice  of  the  thing  to  be  made 
prominent,  (2)  the  making  it  promi- 
nent, that  is,  the  adjustment  of  all 
its  relations  so  as  to  throw  the  great- 
est possible  light  upon  it. 

With  the  more  comprehensive 
view  which  I  trust  the  reader  now 
has  on  this  point,  let  us  consider 
specifically  the  sermon  as  regards 
unity.  First,  then,  no  sermon  can 
have  unity  unless  it  have  a  purpose. 
It  may  have  a  purpose  and  still  lack 
unity,  for  it  is  not  the  having,  but  the 
constantly  keeping  in  view,  the  pur- 
pose, that  insures  unity.  But  lack- 
ing  a  purpose,    it   may  have  all  the 
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other  ments,   and  it  will  still  be  at 
best  a  medley. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  purpose 
be  a  general  one  as,  to  do  good,  to 
enlighten  the  congregation  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  to  get  the 
Saints  to  renew  their  diligence,  etc. 
These  are  not  purposes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  as  I  use  it. 

To  do  what  good?  To  get  parents 
to  attend  diligently  to  fatnily  prayer, 
Very  well,  that  is  a  specific  purpose. 
To  enlighten  on  which  principle?  In 
what  respect?  On  tithing,  and  in 
respect  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to 
be  paid.  To  renew  their  diligence — 
how?  In  what  respect?  In  observ- 
ingfast  day,  by  abstaining  so  and  so, 
and  being  actuated  by  such  and  such 
a  spirit.  Pinning  oneself  down  to  a 
specific  purpose  prevents  wandering, 
arouses  thought,  economizes  time, 
and  what  is  best  of  all,  does  some- 
thing. 

Let  nie  ask  the  young  Eider  who 
has  just  finished  the  rambling  dis- 
courses  which  touched  everything  in 
general  and  nothing  in  particular: 
How  would  you  regard  yourself  if 
on  the  road  to  the  field  Monday 
raoming,  you  should  discover  you 
really  had  no  definite  purpose  for 
goihg,  and  then  should  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  you  had  no  tools  with 
you,  and  had  forgotten  to  change 
your  Sunday  clothes?  Y^u  cannot 
conceive  of  such  a  lapse  of  attention. 
Still,  if  it  did  happen,  you  would  be 
alone  with  your  chagrin,  and  could 
sne^k  back  and  prepare  yourself  for 
the  day's  work  without  letting  your 
neighbors  know.  But  here  you  have 
been  a  whole  hour  exhibiting  just 
such  a  condition  of  mind.  And  you 
are  not  alone  this  time:  hundreds  of 
eyes  are  upon  you,  pitying  your 
vacuity.  And  yet,  there  you  sit,  ap- 
parently  pleased  that  you  have  "held 
them  an  hour!'*  Vanity,  thy  name 
is  preacher! 

Outside  of  preaching,  I  call  to 
mind  but  one  business  where  a  per- 
son  may  set  out  to  do  a  thing  without 
a  definite  purpose  in  view.     That  is 


the  occupation  of  the  tramp.  Ask 
the  footpad  what  purpKJse  he  has  for 
the  day,  and  he  can  consistently 
answer  only  that  he  will  roust-about. 
That  may  mean  going  east,  west, 
south  or  north ;  it  may  be  begging, 
skulking,  barn-buming,  chicken 
stealing,  or  any  other  of  the  possi- 
bilities  open  to  this  product  of  the 
nineteenth  Century. 

No  word  could  be  more  conven- 
iently  general  in  meaning  to  suit  an 
empty  head,  vagrant  feet,  and  sticky 
fingers.  For  vagueness  of  purpose, 
it  is  matched  only  by  the  opposite 
general  purpose  to  do  **good," 
which  is  the  end  in  view  of  the 
preacher  whose  chief  qualification  is 
thecourage  to  arise  and  **let  ittalk." 
Instead  of  weary  legs,  the  rambling 
instrument  here  is  the  tongue.  And 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  '^good" 
accomplished  by  the  latter  is  as  defin- 
ite and  lasting  as  is  the  "bad"  ac- 
complished by  the  former. 

My  dear  young  fellow-preacher, 
for  whose  inexperienced  minds  I  am 
especially  writing  :  why,  you  are 
ready  to  ask,  dd  I  seek  to  draw  my 
comparisons  so  scathing?  Because  1 
desire  to  make  this  reckless  talking 
in  the  air  seem  odious;  because  I  am 
fearful  that  we  shall  form  the  fatal 
habit  of  mistaking  sound  for  sense, 
and  thus  become  too  easily  satisficd 
with  ourselves;  because  I  desire  that 
we  form  a  high  conception  of  what  it 
means  to  preach,  and  then  strive  to 
realize  that  conception  in  our  own 
preaching.  One*s  usefulness  as  a 
preacher  will  be  in  the  ratio  ofhis 
ability  to  preach;  hence  preaching, 
both  as  to  forms  of  expression  and 
power  of  thought  must  be  an  ever 
new,  an  ever  fresh  study  throughout 
life. 

Let  US  suppose  that  the  first 
requisite  of  unity  in  the  sermon,  viz., 
the  fixing  of  a  definite  purpose  in 
the  mind,  has  been  complied  with. 
The  question  next  comes,  how  shall 
the  Eider  avoid  losing  sight  of  this 
purpose?  For  losing  sight  of  the 
purpose  is  little  better  than  having 
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no  purpose.  It  is  this  point  we  must 
discuss  now. 

We  will  consider  first  the  case 
commonest  of  all,  the  man  who  has 
nothing  to  say.  Supf)ose  he  has 
read  the  passage;  **By  this  shall  ye 
know  that  ye*  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  if  ye  love  the  brethren;** 
his  subject  might  be  stated  as:  The 
Saints  should  love  one  another; 
and  the  specific  purpose  he  has  in 
view  is  to  create  greater  concord  and 
Union  in  this  very  ward.  So  fer  he 
has  done  well.  This  purpose  will  be 
of  great  aid  to  him  by  directing  his 
mind  into  specific  Channels. 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty. 
What  shall  he  say?  He  b^ns 
probably  by  saying:  '*We  ought  to 
be  more  united  in  this  ward.  It  is 
our  duty  to  be  more  united.  To 
love  one  another  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  hate  one  another 
is  wrong.  It  behooves  therefore*' — 
etc.  Now  this  is  the  end  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  can  say  no  more. 
Twice  already  he  has  repeated  ideas, 
and  the  probability  is  he  will  continue 
in  this  strain,  moving  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  until  obviously  the 
dust  of  his  own  tracks  fiies  in  his 
fece.  His  only  thought  is:  *'It  is 
good  to  do  it,  it  is  bad  not  to  do  it, 
therefore  we  ought  to  do  it."  As 
long  as  he  can  find  new  words  for 
the  thought,  he  honestly  believes  he 
is  giving  new  thoughts.  At  length 
new  words  fail  and  he  awakens  to  the 
(act  that  he  is  using  the  old  sentences 
over  again.  Perhaps  he  will  justify 
this  by  way  of  clinching  the  thought, 
perhaps  he  will  be  generous  enough 
to  stop. 

What  is  the  matter?  The  man 
has  not  learned  to  th  ink.  H  is  su bj  ec t 
is  bristling  with  Suggestion  and  per- 
haps his  mind  is  fairly  well  stored, 
but  he  does  not  know  how  to  ques- 
tion  himself.  Suppose  some  good 
angel  could  prompt  him,  each  time 
that  he  ran  short,  in  some  such  way 
as  this:  '*Prove  it  from  the  Bible — 
fi-om  the  Book  of  Mormon — fi-om 
the   Doctrine  and  Covenants.     Give 


examples — fi*om  scripture — from  his- 
tory.  When  it  was  different  with  us 
— our  circumstances  then — what  has 
caused  the  change — in  what  respects 
we  are  now  disunited.  Why  Latter- 
day  Saints  especially  should  love  one 
another — why  this  ward  should — 
what  love  does  for  the  family  circle — 
for  neighbors — for  the  Community — 
how  it  pays  financially — socially — 
morally —  religiously.  Of  what  in- 
terest  is  it  to  God  that  we  love  one 
another?  Heaven  impossible  unless 
we  leam  to  do  so — etc. ,  etc. ' ' 

These  questions  are  only  a  tithe 
that  crowd  themselves  upon  the  mind 
that  thinks.  The  an.swer  to  them — 
keeping  the  purpose  always  in  view 
— would  make  a  very  interesting 
discourse — one  that  did  not  violate 
unity. 

But  no  good  angel  asks  the  man 
these  questions,  and  he  has  not 
learned  to  ask  them  himself,  so  he 
has  no  resource  but  to  sit  down,  or 
move  on  to  another  subject — then  to 
another  and  so  on  to  another,  tili  his 
time  is  up.  Before  such  a  man  shall 
be  able  to  preach  a  sermon  having 
unity,  he  must  leam  to  think. 

In  the  case  just  considered,  the 
real  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  the  power 
of  Suggestion.  In  the  case  which  I 
shall  now  present,  the  mind  is  too 
fiill  of  Suggestion,  or  rather  Sugges- 
tion dominates  the  mind,  leading  it 
in  more  zigzag  and  fantastic  paths 
than  could  any  will-o'  -the-wisp.  Such 
a  mind  usually  Starts  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  But  three  sentences 
have  not  been  uttered  ere  some 
thought  needs  illustrating.  Here 
begins  the  difficulty.  This  mind, 
lacking  the  power  to  keep  the  whole 
and  its  parts  in  proportionate  rela- 
tions,  draws  out  the  comparison  to 
such  lengths  that  it  in  turn  needs  il- 
lustrating in  some  intricate  part.  So 
the  preacher  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  illustration  tili  his  time  is  up. 

But  what  of  the  original  thought  ? 
Gone.  Killed  by  over-dressing,  and 
buried  in  its  own  finery.  Such  a 
mind  may  set  sail  for  some  definite 
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port,  laden  with  choice  ideas,  but 
not  even  the  angels  of  heaven  can 
foretell  what  Island  in  the  sea  of 
thought  it  will  Strand  upon.  The 
chances  too  are  more  than  even  that 
some  air-spout  offancy  will  whisp  its 
treasures  up  and  scatter  them  like 
spangles  upon  the  heads  of  the 
multitude. 

While  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  mind  can  be  too  richly  gifted  with 
suggestions,  it  is  beyond  question  a 
weakness  not  to  be  able  to  restrain 
or  direct  such  a  power.  I  call  to 
mind  an  Eider  whom  I  met  several 
years  ago,  a  man  pre-eminently 
gifted  in  this  way.  It  is  astonishing 
what  leaps  o(  association  he  was 
capable  of.  From  the  braying  of  a 
donkey  to  a  Chinaman's  queue, 
things  utterly  dissimilar,  was  a  chain 
of  but  two  or  three  links  in  his  mind. 
I  have  often  iraagined  his  brain  as  a 
net-work  of  mental  wires  connected 
and  reconnected  ten  thousand  times, 
so  that  an  impression  starting  any- 
where  through  eye.  or  ear,  or  touch, 
would  almost  instantaneously  awaken 
every  impression  stored  within  the 
circumference  of  his  head.  Wires 
or  not,  such  was  evidentiy  the  State 
of  his  mind  to  judge  by  the  illustra- 
tions  that  poured  forth  in  his  preach- 
ing,  all  struggling  for  life  and  breath. 
But  he  lacked  the  power  of  inhibition. 
Indeed  I  discovered,  that  so  far  from 
attempting  to  restrain  or  direct  this 
faculty,  he  counted  it  a  particularly 
fortunate  possession,  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  power  and  popularity. 
We  shall  see  later  how  far  he  was 
right  in  this. 

After  listening  to  his  preaching 
one  day,  when  his  imagination  was 
particularly  fertile,  I  was  asked  to 
criticise  the  sermon.  It  was  early 
spring,  before  the  leaves  had  put 
forth,  and  we  stopped  before  a 
poplar  tree. 

*'Here,"  said  I,  *'do  you  see  this 
ohe-year-old  sprout,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  a  switch?  Let  that  sym- 
bolize  your  opening  sentence.  When 
this  shall  become  a  tree  it  may  fitly 


symbolize  a  perfect  sermon.  But 
was  yours  such  a  sermon?  We  shall 
see.  Let  each  of  these  buds  repre- 
sent  a  word  in  the  sentence.  Natiire, 
you  perceive,  is  just  beginning  to 
build  again  upon  her  sermon.  To 
which  of  these  buds  will  she  send 
her  main  strength?  The  top  one. 
Very  well.  But  suppose  natura  were 
whimsical,  and  sent  her  strength  to 
this  bud,  it  seems  a  particularly 
striking  one,  then  to  this,  then  this, 
and  let  the  top  grow  but  feebly,  do 
you  see  what  a  comical  litde  tree 
(sermon)  she  would  be  building? 
Well,  that's  you  exactly. 

**Now,  suppose  further, that  nature 
chose  to  let  a  blue-bell  grow  from 
this  tiny  limb,  a  lark^ur  from  that, 
a  daisy  here,  an  orange  there,  and  a 
grotesque  thing,  say  a  summer  squash, 
on  the  top — of  course  you  recognize 
that  all  these  things  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  in  the  imagination  of 
nature — would  it  not  be  a  remark- 
able  tree?  Would  it  not  raake  people 
Stare?     Well,  that's  you  again. 

'*Your  sermon  today  was  nothing 
like  this  noble  poplar.  This  tree  is  a 
Unit — pointing  heavenward  not  only 
with  its  trunk  but  with  every  branch. 
The  tree  you  have  been  building — I 
scarcely  know  what  it  does  look  like. 
It  is  a  sprawling  vine  made  up  of 
every  green  thing  that  lives,  füll  of 
flowers  of  every  hue — flowers  that 
bear  no  fruit. 

"Seriously,  my  friend,  dropping 
the  figure,  do  not  be  mbled  by  the 
rapt  attention  of  your  audience,  into 
the  delusion  that  you  left  them  wiser 
or  better  than  you  found  them. 
They  were  simply  astonished.  An 
uncultured  audience  Ls,  in  this  respect, 
like  the  children  of  the  forest  that 
greeted  Columbus — pleased  with 
gew-gaws  and  shining  baubles,  and 
that  is  just  exactly  how  you  pleased 
the  people  today.  True,  you  said  a 
hundred  truths  today — each  in  pretty 
finery — ^but  they  were  not  connected 
by  other  links  than  the  phantasms  of 
your  own  mind. 

'  'Hereafter,  my  dear  friend,  leam  a 
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lesson  from  the  poplar.  Shoot  right 
upward  to  the  climax  of  your  ser- 
mon,  having  no  more  branches  or 
foliage  than  are  necessary  to  support 
that  apex.  Have  the  moral  courage 
to  avoid  side  issues — and  I  know  of 
no  severer  test  of  your  moral  cour- 


age than  to  refrain  froni  saying 
pretty  things  by  the  side — and  you 
will  preach  a  sermon  that  has  unity, 
a  sermon  that  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  you  had  in  view,  and  actually 
bear  fruit  in  the  lives  of  your  hear- 
ers/'  iV.  L.  Nelson, 
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When  Asa  Bradley  was  sentenced 
to  the  State' s  prison  for  life  for  the 
double  crime  of  forgery  and  man- 
slaughter,  many  people  said  that  a 
wicked  man  was  now  where  he  could 
do  no  more  härm;  but  it  was  a 
dreadful  misfortune  to  his  wife  and 
son. 

Six  months  afterwards  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley died,  and  the  friends  of  the 
family  asked,  **What  will  become  of 
poor  Walter?' ' 

But  this  little  burst  of  sympathy 
was  all  "poor  Walter"  ever  got  from 
them ;  and  when  the  boy  was  sent  to 
the  almshouse,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
place  was  good  enough  for  the  son 
of  a  convict.  For  ^\^  years  the 
almshouse  was  Walter' s  only  home. 
Then  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in- 
formed  him  that  he  must  be  '  'bound 
out,"  and  earn  his  own  living. 

Young  as  he  was  (he  was  scarcely 
thirteen),  Walter  had  a  stout  heart, 
and  it  needed  only  this  sudden  send- 
off  to  rouse  a  latent  sense  of  inde- 
pendence.  For  the  first  time  he 
realized  his  position  clearly,  and 
found  his  native  pride.  He  declared 
with  spirit  that  he  would  no  longer 
be  beholden  to  pauper  help,  or  would 
render  pauper  service,  and  with  this 
resolution  he  went  his  way  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  alone. 

He  little  knew  the  difficulties  he 
would  have  to  meet  and  conquer. 
After  applying  in  vain  at  several 
places  in  town,  he  went  to  Rockland, 
a  thriving  factory  village,  and  spent 
thfee  days  m  a  fruitless  search  for 
«ork. 

Weary  and  discouraged,  he  finally 


met  a  farmer  who  wanted  some  help 
in  his  haying. 

'*ril  work  for  you  cheap,  and 
hard,  too,"  said  the  boy,  with  a 
brightening  eye. 

**That  sounds  well.  Where  do 
you  live?" 

**I  came  from  Stony  Brook." 

*'Come  a  little  nearer.  I  want  to 
take  a  good  look  into  your  face. ' ' 

Walter  approached  the  wagon  for 
inspection. 

"You  look  willing  at  any  rate. 
What's  your  name?" 

"Walter  Bradley,  sir." 

"I  hope  you  aint  no  way  con- 
nected with  Asa  Bradley,  who  killed 
Thomas  Iding." 

"I  am — his  son,"  faltered  the  boy, 
with  averted  face. 

"Well,  that's  unlucky!  I  want  to 
hire  a  good,  likely  boy,  not  a  son 
of ' ' — .  Then  came  a  long  embarrass- 
ing  silence. 

"Well,  I  guess  on  the  whole  I 
won't  hire  you,"  said  the  farmer, 
reflectively.  "I  know  you  aint  to 
blame  for  what  your  father  did,  but 
1  guess  ril  look  a  little  further." 
And  starting  his  horse  he  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

Poor  Walter!  A  sharp  pain  shot 
through  him  as  he  realized  afresh 
how  hard  and  unjust  the  man's  de- 
cision  was,  and  his  own  friendless 
condition.  But  at  length  his  elastic 
spirit  took  hope  again.  and  he  walked 
resolutely  on  to  the  next  village. 

Here  he  was  more  fortunate.  A 
placard  with  "Boy  Wanted*'  was 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow  of  a  large  dry  goods  störe,  and 
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he  applied  for  the  Situation.  His 
open,  manly  face  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  Mr.  Lewis,  the  mer- 
chant,  and  he  agreed  to  take  him  on 
trial  for  one  week. 

Walter  was  active  and  faithful,  and 
gave  perfect  satisfaction.  But  Mr. 
Lewis  chanced  to  learn  that  he  was 
**the  son  of  the  forger  and  niurderer 
Asa  Bradley/'  and  when  the  week 
was  out,  he  coldly  told  Walter  he 
could  look  for  a  place  elsewhere. 

The  boy  took  this  dismissal  griev- 
ously.  Knowing  as  he  did  the 
reason,  it  touched  him  like  a  death- 
chill.  Was  he  to  be  cursed  through 
üfe  for  inheriting  a  name  loaded  with 
disgrace?  The  thought  filled  his 
soul  with  bitcerness,  and  prepared 
him  for  the  stern,  almost  fierce,  de- 
termination  which  foUowed.  This 
tainted  name  should  no  longer  be  a 
hindrance  to  him.  He  would  dis- 
card  it  forever. 

Walter' s  maternal  grandfather  was 
Gilbert  Henshaw,  a  man  whose  char- 
acter  was  above  reproach,  and  to  be 
called  after  whom  would  be  an  honor 
to  any  descendant.  Henceforth  he 
would  be  no  more  Walter  Bradley, 
but  Gilbert  Henshaw.  He  would  go 
where  he  was  unknown,  and  the 
secret  of  his  old  name  should  be  re- 
vealed  to  no  one. 

More  than  three  hundred  miles  he 
traveled  on  foot,  begging  food  by 
the  way  after  the  little  money  Mr. 
Lewis  had  given  him  was  gone,  and 
often  at  night  having  only  the  damp 
ground  for  his  bed.  He  reached  the 
boundary  line  of  Ohio,  and  at  once 
began  anew  the  weary  search  for 
employment. 

One  warm  summer  evening  he 
entered  a  field,  and  found  rest  and 
refreshing  sleep  in  a  heap  of  new- 
mown  hay.  The  sun  was  far  above 
the  hills  before  the  tired,  footsore 
boy  awoke.  Old  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
his  man  came  out  with  forks  in  band 
to  open  the  hay. 

*'Jiminy!"  exclaimed  Abel;  '*if 
here  aint  a  boy  asleep,  and  1  came 


near  a-pitching  my  fork  right  into 
him!" 

Walter  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
wild  and  frightened. 

**What  are  you  here  for,"  de- 
manded  Mr.  Gardiner,  gruffly. 

•*I — I — I  am  going  to  Ashburton, 
to  try  and  find  work.  I  hadn'tany 
place  to  sleep,  or  any  money,  and 
laid  down  here  for  the  night.'* 

**You  won't  get  work  in  Ashbur- 
ton. The  mills  have  stopped,"  Said 
Mr.  Gardiner,  in  a  mollified  voice. 

**Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
would  like  to  hire  a  boy?  Td  be 
glad  of  even  a  small  job,  for  I  must 
either  work  or  starve. ' ' 

The  farmer  gave  a  sharp  look  into 
the  boy's  face. 

*'Well,**  said  he,  kindly,  "goin 
and  get  some  breakfest,  anyhow; 
and  if  you*re  a  mind  to,  you  may 
stay  here  today,  and  I'll  try  you. 
What's  your  name?*' 

"Gilbert  Henshaw,*'  replied  Wal- 
ter, with  a  reddening  face. 

He  was  not  yet  sufficiently  accus- 
tomed  to  his  '*new  identity"  to  pro- 
nounce  it  without  a  certain  self-re- 
proach.  Still  there  was  a  kind  of 
assurance  of  freedom  in  the  sound  of 
it.  Like  another  boy,  who,  from 
a  childhood  and  youth  burdened 
with  the  disgraced  name  of  a 
vicious  father,  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  he 
had  cast  off  the  old  appellation, 
linked  only  with  ignominy  and  un- 
happy  memories,  and  chosen  an- 
otner,  which  would  leave  him  free 
Claim  to  the  character  and  merit 
that  was  his  own;  though  in  as- 
suming  a  new  name  without  first 
taking  the  legal  Steps  to  such  a 
measure,  Walter,  as  must  any  boy 
so  venturing,  trod  on  dangerous 
ground,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  toiled  faithfully  all  that  day, 
and  did  so  well  that  old  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner decided  to  keep  him  a  week;  and 
when  the  week  was  ended,  Mrs. 
Gardiner  had  found  him  so  obliging 
and  useful  in  the  house,  that  she 
said  to  her  husband, — 
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**I  think  we  better  keep  this  boy 
tili  the  harvesting  is  over.  He's 
very  Handy,  and  will  save  us  a  great 
many  Steps.  * ' 

"Yes,"  responded  Mr.  Gardiner; 
and  the  matter  was  settled. 

Weeks  and  months  passed.  Gil- 
bert was  happy  in  his  adopted  home, 
and  the  comfort  and  plenty  around 
him  made  the  long  autumn  like  a 
continued  holiday. 

Old  Mr.  Gardiner  and  his  wife 
grew  more  and  more  attached  to 
him,  and  their  kindness  to  him  was 
unfailing. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  boy,  how- 
ever,  puzzled  the  worthy  couple  and 
piqued  their  curiosity.  Gilbert  never 
alluded  to  the  past,  and  never  would 
teil  directly  where  he  came  from,  or 
if  his  parents  were  dead  or  alive. 
But  they  were  considerate  enough 
not  to  press  him,  and  preferred  to 
think  that  he  had  some  sad  reason 
for  his  silence,  which  involved  no 
blame  of  his  own. 

When  winter  came,  the  Gardiners 
were  less  inclined  than  ever  to  let 
Gilbert  go.  He  staid  with  them, 
attended  the  village  school,  and 
worked  morning  and  evening,  taking 
care  of  the  cattle. 

One  day,  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  look- 
ing  ever  a  large  mahogany  box  which 
contained  valued  family  relics.  She 
took  out  an  ambrotype,  and  after 
gazing  at  it  long  and  tenderly,  she 
Said  to  Gilbert,  who  was  near,  with 
much  emotion, — 

**This  is  the  picture  of  my  only 
brother,  Thomas  Iding.  He  came 
to  a  dreadful  death.  A  wicked  man, 
named  Asa  Bradley,  murdered  him. ' ' 

Gilbert*  s  knees  shook  under  him. 
He  gasped  for  breath,  and  his  face 
looked  wild  and  white. 

"The  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter,"  she  continued,  "but 
it  was  murder, — deliberate  murder! 

"Why,  Gilbert,  how  paleyou  are! 
What  is  the  matter?' ' 

*i — I  doa't  feel  very  well.  I 
guess  I  will  go  out."  And  hurrying 
from  the  house,  the  poor  boy,  over- 


whelmed  with   horror  and  distress, 
went  to  the  barn,  and  sat  down  alone. 

That  his  best  friend,  his  benefactors, 
who  of  all  the  world  had  in  his  need 
given  him  employment  and  a  home, 
should  prove,  after  all,  to  be  the  suf- 
ferers  by  his  father's  crime,  was  too 
much.  How  would  they  feel  if  they 
knew  they  were  harboring  the  son  of 
their  brother' s  murderer? 

It  seemed  as  if  he  must  fly  from 
the  place  at  once — fly  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  hunted  by  a  patemal  ban. 
But  calmer  thoughts  returned,  and 
he  succeeded  in  quieting  the  tumult 
of  his  feelings.  To  run  away  would 
be  a  suspicious  and  cowardly  act;  to 
confess  who  he  was  could  do  no 
possible  good.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  seek  to 
atone,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his 
father's  crime  by  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion  to  those  whom  that  crime  had 
so  terribly  afflicted.  He  could  do 
this,  though  he  should  never  break 
to  them  the  dread  secret  of  his  real 
name  and  kindred. 

Winter  and  spring  passed,  and 
Summer  came  again.  One  morning, 
as  Gilbert  was  returning  from  the 
post-office,  he  saw  a  man  riding  up 
the  Street  whom  he  instantly  knew 
to  be  Peter  Harrington,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  Stony 
Brook.  Great  was  his  constemation. 
If  Mr.  Harrington  should  recognize 
him,  and  reveal  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Asa  Bradley,  and  had  lived  five 
years  in  the  almshouse,  all  his 
present  hopes  and  happiness  would 
be  at  an  end. 

He  quickly  turned  his  face  away, 
and  stood  leaning  over  the  railing  of 
the  mill-stream  bridge,  gazing  in- 
tently  into  the  water. 

Mr.  Harington  stopped  his  horse. 
"Boy,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  "which 
road  must  I  tak/e  to  go  to  Ashbur- 
ton?" 

No  answer.  Gilbert  seemed  not 
to  hear  him. 

"I  say,  boy!  which  is  the  right 
road  to  Ashburton?" 

Still  no  reply. 
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"Can't  you  speak,  or  don*t  you 
know?'*  touching  Gilbert' s  Shoulder 
with  the  handle  of  his  whip. 

Still  Gilbert  neither  moved  nor 
spoke. 

"He  either  can't  hear,  or  won't 
hear,"  muttered  Mr.  Harrington,  as 
he  Started  his  horse  and  rode  on/ 

Gilbert  stopped  to  call  on  a  sick 
friend,  and  an  hour  later  reached 
home.  As  he  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  the  first  person  he  saw  was 
Peter  Harrington,  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner.  With 
a  crimson  face  and  wildly  beating 
heart,  he  slipped  out  by  the  nearest 
door.  As  Mr.  Harrington  had 
merely  glanced  toward  him,  he 
hoped  he  had  escaped  recognition. 

But  Gilbert  was  mistaken.  Hardly 
had  the  door  closed  after  him  when 
Mr.  Harrington  asked,  in  much 
surprise, — 

'*Is  that  boy,  Walter  Bradley,  liv- 
ing  with  you?" 

'*That  lad's  name  is  Gilbert 
Henshaw,"  replied  Mr.  Gardiner. 
'*He  has  been  with  us  over  a  year." 

**Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  have  been  well 
duped.  He  is  the  son  of  Asa 
Bradley,  who  killed  your  brother, 
Thomas  Iding." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  simultaneously. 

**It's  a  fact,"  persisted  Mr.  Har- 
rington. '*I  knew  Walter  Bradley 
well.  He  was  in  the  almshouse  a 
long  time.  Over  a  year  ago  he  dis- 
appeared,  and  most  people  thought 
he'd  gone  to  sea.  So  he  has  passed 
himself  oiT  on  you  as  Gilbert 
Henshaw?  A  prettv  bold  push,  I 
call  it." 

As  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton left  the  Gardiners  greatly  dis- 
turbed  in  mind.  Their  astonishment 
upon  learning  that  they  had  be- 
friended  a  son  of  the  dreaded  convict, 
Asa  Bradley,  seemed  overpowering. 

"I  understand  now  why  he  does 
not  allude  to  his  past  life,and  will  say 
nothing  about  his  parents,"  said  Mr. 
(jardiner,  reflectively. 

*'And  this  explains  why  he  turned 


so  white  when  I  showed  him  brother 
Thomas*  s  picture,  and  told  him  he 
had  been  murdered  by  Asa  Bradley," 
said  Mrs.  Gardiner. 

**WeU,  wife,  this  boy's  fathertook 
the  life  of  your  brother,  and  it's  for 
you  to  say  what  we  shaU  do  with 
him." 

Mrs.  Gardiner  was  silent  a  few 
moments. 

''  Husband,*'  she  said,  at  last, 
"Gilbert  has  lived  with  us  over  a 
year,  and  all  that  time  he  has  evi- 
dently  tried  his  best  to  be  a  good 
boy.  We  have  caught  him  in  no 
wrong-doing,  and  have  seen  no  signs 
of  a  bad  disposition  in  him.  He  has 
been  industrious  and  faithful.  All 
we  Charge  against  him  is  that  he 
came  to  us  under  a  felse  name.  He 
has  been  an  outcast  once;  it  would 
be  cruel  to  set  him  adrift  again.  Let 
him  stay. 

"That's  just  my  mind!' *  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gardiner,  fervently.  **Wehave 
no  children,  and  it  may  be  that  God 
has  given  us  this  boy.  We  will  not 
turn  him  away  for  his  father's  .sin." 

When  Gilbert  came  in  to  d inner, 
he  cast  an  anxious  look  into  the 
faces  of  the  old  people,  but  no  trace 
of  any  revelation  was  visible.  They 
were  even  more  gentle  and  tender 
toward  him  than  they  had  ever  been 
before. 

F'ive  years  passed.  Gilbert  lived, 
happy  and  beloved,  under  the  roof 
of  the  good  old  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
his  wife.  He  had  attended  school 
and  received  a  good  education  in  the 
ordinary  branches.  His  benefactors 
had  no  cause  for  regret  for  taking 
the  friendless  youth  to  their  home 
and  hearts. 

One  night  Gilbert  suddenly  awoke, 
and  was  startled  by  a  stränge  glare 
of  light.  Through  his  window  he 
saw  the  elms  and  poplars  outside 
glowing  lurid  red.  He  sprang  up, 
and  hurridly  raised  the  sash. 

The  shed  was  on  fire,  and  the 
flames  had  just  seized  the  house. 

Gilbert  rushed  down  stairs,  shout- 
ing   the   alarm,    and   in   a  moment 
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every  sleeper  was  awake.  The  faniily 
worked  valiantly  to  put  out  the  fire, 
but  in  vain.  A  fresh  wind  was  blow- 
ing,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  house 
and  all  the  out-buildings  belonging 
to  Mr.  Gardiner  were  in  ruins.  The 
good  old  man  and  his  wife  were 
homeless. 

*'It  came  hard  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage,"  said  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, in  a  hollow  tone,  '*and  now  we 
haven*  t  a  place  to  lay  our  heads. ' ' 

*'God  will  provide,*'  responded 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  trying  for  his  sake  to 
stifle  her  own  sadness. 

*'You  have  me  left  to  you,*'  said 
Gilbert,  tenderly.  **I  am  strong  to 
work,  and  you  shall  never  want 
while  I  live." 

A  portion  of  the  furniture  had 
been  saved.  This  Gilbert  removed 
to  a  little  unpainted  house  offered  by 
a  neighbor,  and  the  old  couple  were 
made  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances  would  permit. 

A  month  later  ihe  foUowing  letter 
was  received: 

**Friend  Gardiner; — If  the  boy 
who  called  himself  Gilbert  Henshaw 
is  with  you,  or  you  know  anything 
of  his  whereabouts,  please  inform 
him  that  his  great-uncle,  Joshua 
Bradley,  has  lately  died  in  St.  Louis, 
without  family,  and  has  left  no  will. 
By  law  he  is  one  of  the  heirs  to  the 
property.  I  regret  your  loss  by 
fire.  and  believe  me. 

**Truly  your  friend, 

''Peter  Harrin^ton, ' ' 

The  next  day  Gilbert  started  for 
Stony  Brook,  and  was  absent  two 
weeks.  Then  again  his  happy  face 
brightened  the  old  people's  humble 
home. 

**I  have  news  for  you,"  he  said, 
*  *which  will  give  you  both  pain  and 
plea.su  re." 

**Give  US  the  worst  first,  and  the 
better  last,"  said  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
smiling. 

**I  have  a  secret  to  divulge  which 
will  distress  and  astonish  you.  In 
all  the  time  I  have  been  with  you,  I 


have  not  told  you  my  real  name  or 
parentage.  I  am  not  Gilbert  Hen- 
shaw.    I  am " 

"We    know   who   you  are!"  ex- 
claimed   Mr.    Gardiner.      "You   are» 
Walter  Bradley,  son  of   Asa  Brad- 
ley." 

A  look  of  ulter  astonishment  over- 
spread  Gilbert' s  face.  How  had 
they  fathomed  his  secret? 

"Mr.  Harrington  told  usall  about 
you  üwQ  years  ago, '  *  said  Mrs.  Gardi- 
ner. 

*  *  And  you  have  given  me  a  home, 
and  love,  and  sympathy,  knowing 
all  this  time  I  was  the  son  of  your 
brother's  murderer?"  said  Gilbert, 
with  moistening  eyes. 

"Dear  boy,"  returned  Mrs.  Gardi- 
ner, fondly,  '  'we  could  not  drive  you 
from  US  for  your  father's  sin!  You 
have  been  a  constant  comfort  and 
blessing  to  us, — the  child  of  our  old 
age,  given  us  by  the  Lord." 

"And  I  shall  not  forget  your  gen- 
erous  kindness  and  true  love.  My 
share  in  Uncle  Joshua* s  estate  is  ^\t 
thousand  doUars.  We  will  build  a 
new  house  on  the  old  site  with  our 
money,"  said  Gilbert. 

The  worthy  pair  looked  at  him  in 
delighted  wonder. 

' '  Your  money,  my  boy, ' '  they 
both  Said.  • 

'  *No,  ours.  What  is  mine  belongs 
to  you, — to  my  second  parents,  who 
made  my  hapless,  forsaken  life  happy 
again." 

In  a  few  months  a  commodious 
house  was  erect^d  where  the  former 
home  of  the  Gardiners  had  stood, 
and  the  old  couple  moved  into  it 
with  their  "son." 

Gilbert  gained  a  right  to  his 
adopted  name  by  making  application 
through  form  of  law,  and  he  is  now 
a  prosperous,  noble-minded  man,  in 
whom  the  unfortunate  and  destitute 
always  find  a  friend. 

The  aged  people  lived  several 
years  to  enjoy  their  new  home,  and 
their  consideration  and  charity  for 
the  boy  in  his  sore  need  returned  to 
them  an  ample  reward.  6".  P.  B. 
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In  placing  upun  paper  my  ideas 
regarding  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation work,  I  would  first  suggest 
this  most  important  and  most  sug- 
gestive of  titles,  *'M.  I.  A.  Work/' 
be  thoroughly  understood.  We  will 
all  acknowledge  that  if  we  should 
enlist  our  names  with  others  to  per- 
form a  certain  work  at  a  certain  time 
and  place,  we  would  first  have  form- 
ulated  in  our  minds  an  object,  and 
also  the  result;  we  would  most  like- 
ly,  too,  think  of  the  class  we  were 
1o  associate  with.  Now  let  us  draw 
this  temporal  work  side.  by  side  with 
this  great  work  of  M.  I.  A.,  and 
with  the  invincible  tie  of  comparison 
see  hüw  nearly  the  two  are  alike. 
You  will  first  observe  that  ther^  are 
three  almost  synonymous  divisions  in 
our  temporal  and  in  this  particular 
Spiritual  labor.  In  our  temporal 
work  we  should  first  have  in  view 
the  object  of  our  labor,  then  the  re- 
sult of  our  exertions,  and  lastiy  the 
reward  of  the  honest  laborer. 

In  the  M.  I.  A.  work,  we  have 
first  to  work  mutually,  in  other 
words  that  should  be  our  object; 
secondly,  we  should  greatly  desire 
that  the  result  be  improvement;  and, 
thirdly,  let  the  reward  be  a  success- 
ful  association.  It  i^by  our  mutual- 
ly improving  that  will  insure  us  with 
the  reward  of  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent associations,  and  in  temporal 
affairs  it  is  by  the  object  we  have 
and  the  result  we  accomplish  that 
forms  our  reputation  and  character 
among  any  class  of  society. 

And  now  that'we  know  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  name  of  our  Organization, 
let  US  glance  into  the  ways  and 
means  of  making  them  the  educa- 
tors  they  are  intended  to  be,  and 
also  the  interesting  meetings  they 
can  be  made. 

To  build  a  house  we  will  let  the 
contract  to  responsible  parties,  give 
them  the  plans  we  wish  them  to  con- 
form  to,  and  we  will  pay  them  when 
the  work  is  accomplished. 

The   contractors   then   solicit   the 


aid  of  fellow-workmen  and  after  ex- 
plaining  how  the  house  is  to  be  made, 
all  join  in  and  mutually  comn\ence 
the  foundation  work.    I  say  mutually 
because  the  entire  force  must    work 
harmoniously  together  if  they    build 
a  house.     The  case  is  parallel  and 
identically  the  same  with  any  Spiritual 
Organization,  for  our  Supreme  Huler 
in  the  heaven  is  a  God  of  natuire  and 
He    govems    on    perfectly   natural 
principles. 

Now  the  question  is,  who  are  the 
Lord's  contractors  in  the  M.  I.  A. 
work  ?  For  me  to  answer  this  would 
be  superfluous;  we  all  know  that  the 
officers  are  they,  who  by  accepting 
any  position,  promise  that  the  work 
shall  be  done  according  to  the  plans 
drawn  out.  How  many  of  the  M.  1. 
A.  officers  sense  this  promise  they 
make,  and  how  many  get  dis- 
couraged  if  the  association  does  not 
accomplish  the  work  that  it  should? 
And  yet  in  many  cases  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  very  officers  and  more  espe- 
cially  now  that  the  Lord's  architects, 
Eiders  Brimhall  and  Hardy,  have 
given  US  the  completest  of  plans,  the 
manual  whereby  to  build  our  asso- 
ciations. 

In  my  experience  in  M.  I.  A. 
work  this  invaluable  **teacher'*  sup- 
plies  a  long  feit  desire  for  an  objective 
point;  for  in  it  are  marked  out  pourses 
of  study,  which  when  followed  in 
their  very  carefully  systematized  roads 
will  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  how, 
where  and  by  what  means  we  live; 
this  self-instructor  also  leäds  us  along 
the  varied  path  of  history  and  with 
the  finger  of  evidence  points  to  the 
time  and  place  when  the  church  of 
God  existed  upon  the  earth  prior  to 
its  restoration  in  our  day,  and  from 
the  birth  of  Joseph  Smith  we  find  in 
its  pages  a  review  of  God's  dealings 
with  His  people  down  to  the  present 
time. 

It  also  gives  us  the  keys  to  natural 
history,  to  ancient  2xA  medera  his- 
tory, and  to  many  other  equälly  in- 
teresting  and    instructive    subjects. 
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And  now  the  all  important  question 
should  be:  how  can  I  best  leam  what 
the  manual  teaches?  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize  the  word  learn,  for  we  should 
not  see  how  much  ground  we  can 
Cover  in  the  fewest  strides,  but  rather 
let  US  seek  the  ground  we  can  culti- 
vate  to  best  advantage  and  profit. 
Let  US  select  a  course  of  three,  four 
or  five  studies,  and  let  us  leam  their 
Contents;  again  I  repeat  the  word 
learn,  for  it  is  not  the  amount  we 
read  but  the  amount  we  remember 
that  makes  us  wise.  After  the 
ground  or  course  is  decided  upon, 
let  US  plant  deep  the  plow  of  study, 
pull  it  by  the  team  of  perseverance 
and  hold  it  firmly  by  the  strong  arm 
of  determination  until  every  sod  of 
doubt  is  overtumed — then  with  great 
care  sow  the  seed  of  knowledge, 
which,  when  harrowed  under  the 
sharp  points  of  application,  will  bring 
forth  the  riebest  harvest  ever  reaped 
by  the  Student  farmer. 

I  believe  that  scarcely  a  greater 
commandment  was  ever  heralded 
from  the  portals  of  heaven  than  to 
mutually  improve — or  help  each  other 
to  improve.  In  what  can  the  great 
Creator  take  greater  pleasure  than 
from  the  reports  of  Hi5  messenger 
angels  that  His  children  improve 
their  time,  improve  their  intellectual 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  and  also 
improve  their  surroundings?  And 
having  thus  improved,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  we  will  improve  on  our 
once  neglectful  way  of  keeping  His 
laws.  Summing  in  brief  the  road  to 
success  in  M.  I.  A.  work,  let  us 
observe  the  following:  When  we  be- 
come  members  of  the  association  we 
must  continue,  we  must  always  be 
prepared  on  every  subject  under 
study,  we  must  be  punctual  and 
never  feil  to  respond  when  called 
upon.  The  officers  should  be  com- 
petent,  they  should  be  at  meeting 
ahead  of  time  and  well  prepared  to 
answer  any  question  bearing  on  any 
of  the  lessons  being  pursued.  By 
complying  with  these  rules,  and 
never  straying  from  the  lessons  at 

10  c 


band,  the  objective  point  of  success 
yet  ahead  will  be  reached,  and  the 
glorious  hopes  and  fond  anticipations 
of  our  beloved  and  late  President 
Brigham  Young,  the  founder  of  M. 
I.  A.  work,  will  be  realized,  even 
though  he  be  in  that  bright  abode  ot 
peace  abo  ye.  E,  J,    Woods, 


The  Power  of  a  Great  Exam- 
PLE. — There  is  nothing  that  will  let 
the  light  into  the  soul  like  personal 
influence;  nothing  that  can  lift  one 
up  out  of  the  darkness,  and  lead  one 
into  the  divine  and  quickening  light, 
and  baptize  one  into  the  spirit  ot 
faith,  hope,  love,  and  charity,  like 
the  magfic  power  of  a  great  example ; 
nothing  that  can  inspire,  exalt  and 
purify,  like  the  magnetic  rays  ot 
healing  and  helping  that  beam  out  ot 
the  eyes  of  noble  men  and  women. 
If  your  life  has  been  deep  and  broad 
in  its  experience  then  you  have  seen 
lives  that  were  better  than  yours; 
lives  whose  pure  light  shone  upon 
you  from  a  serener  height  than  you 
could  reach,  and  touched  you  and 
warmed  you  through  and  through ; 
just  as  the  drooping  flowers,  some 
chilly  moming,  have  looked  up 
through  the  thick  fogs  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  sun,  which 
scatters  the  mists  and  opens  the  glad 
blossoms  to  the  warm,  life-giving 
light.  Whose  life  is  not,  sometimes, 
wrapped  around  with  fogs?  Who 
has  not  looked  up  from  his  little  life- 
work  and  seen  no  cheering  sun  above 
him — nothing  but  a  heavy,  leaden 
sky  hanging  over?  And  then,  per- 
haps,  you  have  almost  doubted  the 
sun  itself — doubted  goodness  and 
doubted  God — until  you  have  seen 
the  clouds  break  away,  the  fogs  lift, 
and  doubt  vanish  before  the  beautifui 
radiance  of  some  shining  example.  I 
teil  you  that  I  believe,  more  and 
more,  that  what  the  world  needs  to 
reform  and  redeem  it  is,  not  so  much 
a  sound  theology,ora  profound  phiU 
osophy,  but  holier,  purer,  diviner  lives 
— lives  that  shall  be  the  light  of  men. 
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The  General  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Young  Men*s  Mutual  Improve- 
ment  Associations  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  was  held  in  the  Logan  Taber- 
nacle,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June 
2nd  and  ßrd,  1894.  There  were 
present  Counseloni  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
and  Moses  Thatcher;  M.  W.  Merrill 
and  Seymour  B.  Young;  Assistants 
M.  H.  Hardy  and  George  H.  Brim- 
hall,  the  local  Stake  officers  and  re- 
presentations  from  the  Stakes  of  Ban- 
nock,  Bear  Lake,  Box  Eider,  Cache, 
Juab,  Malad,  Morgan,  Oneida,  Salt 
Lake,  Sevier,  St.  George,  Utah  and 
Weber,  and  the  Canadian  Mission. 

Saturday  morning  at  10  a.  m.  the 
Conference  opened  by  the  congrega- 
tion  singing  the  hymn  on  page  198, 
"^Now  let  US  rejoice,'*  etc. 

Prayer  by  Joseph  H.  Feit,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Y.  M.  M.  L  A.  of 
Salt  Lake  Stake. 

Choir  sang,  "Come  go  with  me." 

Douglas  M.  Todd  represented  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of 
the  Cache  Stake.  He  said  the  year 
just  closed  had  marked  the  most 
successful  period  during  the  tinie  of 
liis  connection  with  the  Organization. 
This  Stake  had  a  live  board  and  they 
feit  encouraged  to  double  their  ener- 
^ies  in  the  future.  By  a  process  of 
selection  all  the  wards  had  fairly 
good  officers  who  held  regulär 
xnonthly  meetings  which  had  in- 
creased  their  efficiency  and  resulted 
in  more  promptness  in  the  Perform- 
ance of  the  duties  required.  The 
Stake  Board  had  also  held  semi- 
xnonthly  meetings  and  as  a  conse- 
<|uence  the  work  was  better  systema- 
tized,  the  records  were  in  better 
shape,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work 
Avas  good.  Cache  Stake  was  fully 
converted  to  the  manual  system.  He 
lioped  the  near  future  would  bring 
an  improvement  in  the  preparation 
of  Ward  reports.  Many  of  the 
associations  had  failed  to  send  them 
to  the  secretary  in  time,  and  they  were 
only  secured  by  an  officer  making  a 
trip  on  horseback  through  the  Stake. 


Reports  of  a  similar  nature  were 
made  by  Seth  H.  Thomas  of  the 
Oneida  Stake,  H.  S.  Allen  of  the 
Canadian  Mission,  Thomas  Bailey  of 
Juab  Stake. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Milton  H. 
Hardy  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Mis- 
sions and  Missionaries."    He  intro- 
duced  the  subject  by  stating  that  in 
the     letter     of     appointment    from 
Presidents  Young  and  Weib,  dated 
November  5,  1875,  and  addressed  to 
**John    Henry    Smith,     Milton    H. 
Hardy  and  B.  Morris  Young,"  the 
following  remarkable  and  prophetic 
Statement    occurs,    namely:    **Each 
individual    member    will    find    that 
happiness  in  this  life  mainly  depends 
upon  the  work  he  does  and  the  way 
in  which  he  does  it."     Continuing 
he  said  this  is  the  key  note  to  the 
subject  of   **Missions   and   Mission- 
aries' ' — the  work  done,  and  how  it 
is  done,  not  so  much  where,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  whether  in  pub- 
lic  or   private,    whether    in    M.   I. 
Associations     or     in     the     Sunday 
Schools.     Not  where  one  is  in  the 
list  or  line  of  positions  whether  Presi- 
dent or  member — it  is  whcU  he  does 
and   how   he   does   it.       Elach    one 
learning  his  duty  and  then  perform- 
ing   it.       Each    one    attending   the 
meetings  of  his  association  with  the 
express  object  and  determination  of 
either  giving  or  receiving  something 
himself.     In  this  day  he  does  both. 

The  great  objects  of  the  eamest 
and  continuous  intermissionary  work 
among  the  various  associations  are 
( I )  to  assist  young  men  to  gain  a 
testimony  for  themselves.  Leading 
to  the  possession  of  this  testimony 
are  conditions  such  as  desire  for  the 
truth,  asking,  praying  for  it,  seeking 
it,  responding  to  appointments  or 
calls  promptly,  reporting  to  the 
association  to  which  he  is  sent,  tak- 
ing  his  proper  place  on  the  stand,  at 
the  proper  time  rising  to  his  feet  and 
speaking  a  few  words  amidst  the 
prayers,  faith  and  sympathy  of  hb 
friends — thus  fulfilling  the  conditions 
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upon  which  the  blessing  is  predi- 
cated.  (2)  Leveling  up  the  associa- 
tions,  so  to  speak,  by  carrying  in- 
formation,  advanced  thought,  to  the 
more  obscure  or  less  favored  associ- 
ations  or  bringing  some  to  his  own. 
(3)  Asa  means  of  breakingup  petty 
cliques,  and  establishing  universal 
sociability  and  brotherhood.  (4)  As 
a  direct  means  of  developing  the 
art  of  public  speaking. 

A  missionary  is  one  sent  or  dele- 
gated  to  do  a  work.  This  part  of 
cur  work  develops  young  men  in 
this  dignity  of  responsibility.  Earth 
life  is  a  mission. 

Prof  J.  H.  Paul  spoke  upon  the 
subject  of  * 'Order  in  Effort.*'  He 
referred  to  the  third  chapter  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"To  every  thing  there  is  a  season, 
and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven.  A  time  to  be  bom, 
and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant 
and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which 
is  planted;  a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time 
to  heal;  a  time  to  break  down  and  a 
time  to  build  up;  a  timeto  weep,  and 
a  time  to  laugh :  a  time  to  mourn,and 
a  time  to  dance;  a  tim'*  to  cast  away 
stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones 
together;  a  time  to  embrace,  and  a 
timeto  refrain  from  embracing;  a time 
to  get  and  a  time  to  lose;  a  time  to  keep 
and  a  time  to  cast  away:  a  time  to 
rend,  and  a  time  sew;  a  time  to  keep 
sUent,  and  a  time  to  speak ;  a  time  to 
love,  and  a  time  to  hate ;  a  time  of  war, 
and  a  time  of  peace.*'  This  extract 
is  rieh  in  Suggestion.  Unless  we 
have  Order  in  effort  we  shall  accom- 
plish  comparatively  little.  Each 
person  has  so  much  force.  It  will 
escape  one  way  or  another,  and  we 
should  direct  it.  I  have  found  it  a 
great  secret  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
subject  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
return  to  it  every  day.  Five  minutes 
steady  work  on  a  particular  subject 
every  day  is  better  than  three  hours 
a  week.  None  of  us  should  com- 
plain  that  we  have  not  good  mem- 
ories.     It  will  come  down  to  this,  that 


we  did  not  put  in  a  littie  work  every 
day.  There  is  only  this  difference 
between  the  idler  and  scholar.  Lord 
Lytton  wrote  volume  upon  volume, 
and  yet  he  never  devoted  to  it  more 
than  three  hours  each  day.  The 
rest  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in 
government  affairs.  We  should  have 
methodical  habits  and  not  deviate 
from  them.  Thus  far  w,e  should  be 
routine  men.  But  we  should  not 
neglect  recreation.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  was  fond  of  occasionally 
playing  ball  with  the  boys;  and 
President  Young  was  fond  of  danc- 
ing.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  strong 
character  unbend  and  take  enjoyment 
in  the  harmless  pleasures  of  life. 
Order  in  effort  particularly  distin- 
guishes  great  minds.  I  believe  that 
the  differences  in  capabilities  in  us 
are  exaggerated.  The  weak  things 
can  accomplish  much  if  they  make 
up  their  minds  and  stick  to  it.  The 
lessons  of  order  are  written  all  about 
us.  We  find  it  in  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  and  the  debris  that  the  waves 
carry  upon  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  seeming  disorder;  but  cut  down 
and  you  will  find  even  the  mud  and 
sand  in  layers.  All  is  regulär,  con- 
formed  to  law  and  can  be  noted  by 
mathematical  Symbols.  Every  plant 
is  a  specimen  of  regularity  and  order. 
Look  at  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  brain.  The  slightest  mal-adjust- 
ment  will  overturn  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Work  is  effort  according 
to  plan.  Play  is  effort  at  hap-hazard. 
It  is  not  work  but  anxiety  that  wears 
people  out. 

Choir  sang  the  anthem,  "Oh  how 
lovely."  Adjoumed  to  2  p.m.  Ben- 
ediction  by  Eider  Simpson  Molen. 

2  p.  m. 

Congregation  sang  hymn  on  page 
71.  Prayer  by  Eider  Archibald 
Geddes,  of  Salt  Lake.  Choir  sang, 
"Softly  beams  the  sacred  dawning.** 

General  Secretary  Geo.  D.  Pyper 
read  the  Statistical  report  of  the  Y. 
M.  M.  I.  A.  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1894: 
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Joseph  H.  Feit,  of  Salt  Lake 
Stake,  Said  he  had  been  with  the  asso- 
ciations  since  their  first  Organization. 
President  Brigham  Young  was  in- 
spired  when  he  called  missionaries  to 
accomplish  this  work  of  organizing 
the  young  men  into  societies.  The 
important  thing  to  be  done  now  was 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  non- 
members.  This  can  be  done  by  car- 
rying  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  work  into 
the  household.  The  parents  should 
become  interested  and  that  would 
help  to  keep  the  children  in  strict  at- 
tendance. The  organizations  had 
been  established  by  the  highest  au- 
thority  of  the  Priesthood,  as  a  help 
to  the  Priesthood  and  not  to  be  in 
conflict  with  it;  and  the  officers 
should  not  only  be  supported  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  but  by  every  act 
of  their  lives. 

Samuel  D.  Davis,  of  Malad  Stake, 
reported  that  at  no  time  had  the  as- 
sociations  of  his  Stake  done  as  good 
work  as  during  the  past  year.  Four 
of  their  young  men  had  been  attend- 
ing  the  normal  class  in  Provo,  and 
the  exercises  are  all  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  Manual  plan. 

J.  E.  Heppler,  of  Sevier  Stake, 
spoke  in  relation  to  **systematic 
Stake  work." 

B.  Cluff,  Jr.,  Said  that  if  properly 
prosecuted  this  M.  I.  A.  woik  would 
accomplish  great  things.  The  young 
men  of  this  Community  should  ac- 
cept  the  opportunity  and  let  God 
bless  the  results.  All  that  tends  to 
build  up  the  people  intellectually  is 
included  in  our  educational  system. 
Proper  education  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
soul.  I  say  harmonious  advisedly; 
for  what  the  world  calls  education  is 
one-sided,  not  being  directed  along 
the  line  of  morals.  We  want  all- 
round  education.  A  development 
of  all  the  faculties  God  has  blessed 
US  with.  I  know  much  depends  up- 
on  environment,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  manifest  in  gathering  the 
people  here  in  these  Valleys  of  the 
mountains.      People  who  live  in  the 


mountains  are  generally  a  libeny- 
loving  people;  and  the  love  ofliberty 
is  part  of  the  education  of  this  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  great  factors  of  our 
educational  System  is  our  Church  Or- 
ganization. The  Priesthood  tends 
directiy  to  the  education  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  that  Priesthood.  The  femily 
also  is  an  important  factor,  as  are  the 
schools  and  Sunday  schools.  Society 
can  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  moral  and 
ethical  foculties.  but  the  foundation 
must  rest  in  the  family.  Parents 
recognize  this.  Teachers  can  almost 
detect  the  Standard  of  the  feimily  by 
the  children  who  go  to  their  schools. 
They  are  mirrors  of  the  femily.  If 
a  man  is  to  grow  great  the  founda- 
tion of  that  greatness  must  be  laid  at 
home.  The  Organization  of  the 
Priesthood  is  the  great  central  school 
around  which  all  our  organizations 
and  societies  rotate. 

The  Y.  M.  M.  L  A.  cannot  be 
separated  from  this  system.  They 
must  have  the  same  underlying 
thought,  and  receive  counsel  from  the 
same  source.  And  what  may  they 
not  accomplish!  They  must  study 
the  Gospel  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view.  The  Gospel  is  the 
true  philosophy.  Men  have  put 
forth  Systems  but  God  has  given  us 
the  true  philosophy.  .  We  have 
opportunities  possessed  by  no  other 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  key  to  success  is  not  genius  nor 
wealth,  but  good  honest  work.  The 
reason  some  are  not  advancing  fester 
is  because  they  prefer  dancing  and 
pleasure  to  work.  Let  us  apply  our- 
selves  and  the  world  will  say  that  a 
wonderful  work  is  being  accomplished 
in  these  Valleys  of  the  mountains. 

Choir  sang  an  anthem  and  Con- 
ference adjourned  to  June  3,  1894,  at 
IG  a.m.     Benediction. 

Sunday,  June  3,  1894,  ^o  a.  m. 

The  congregation  sang  **Praiseto 
the  man. ' '  Prayer  by  Eider  George 
H.  Brimhall.  Choir  sang  **Where 
the  Voice  of  Friendship*s  Heard." 

William    Hymus    of   Bear    Lake 
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Stake  reported  that  in  his  Stake  the 
distance  from  one  end  to  the  other 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
which  made  it  very  hard  to  get 
around,  but  the  Stake  officers  had 
made  the  necessary  visits  and  held 
district  Conferences,  there  being  four 
or  five  associations  in  each  district. 
Some  of  the  members  thought  that 
the  manual  work  was  too  dry  and 
wanted  something  more  of  a  theatri- 
cal  nature,  but  we  labor  to  convince 
them  that  we  cannot  lower  the 
Standard  of  our  M.  I.  work  even  to 
reach  this  class  of  young  men. 

W.  G.  Brougli  of  Morgan  reported 
that  they  had  used  the  Manual  in  his 
Stake  more  successfully  than  ever. 
In  addition  to  the  regulär  meetings 
they  had  established  a  lecture  bureau 
and  had  thirteen  lecturers  in  the 
field  holding  extra  meetings.  He 
said  his  organizations  were  in  good 
shape  and  complete. 

Angus  F.  Wright  of  Weber  re- 
ported that  some  time  ago  the  Man- 
ual had  been  condemned  by  some  in 
his  Stake  before  trying  it,  but  now 
he  found  that  the  greatest  success 
was  found  to  be  in  the  wards  which 
foUowed  its  plan.  He  thought  the 
weekly  officers*  meetings  were  great 
aids  to  success.  There  questions 
were  discussed  before  they  reach  the 
association,  and  the  officers  stand  as 
a  Unit  and  confidence  is  had  in  them. 

Counselor  Ricks  of  Bannock  re- 
ported that  it  took  a  trip  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty-five  miles  to  visit 
all  the  associations  in  that  Stake,  but 
the  trip  had  been  made.  They  had 
accomplished  more  last  year  than 
ever  before.  They  foUowed  the 
Manual  and  had  met  with  all  the 
difficulties  reported  by  others,  but 
were  improving  continually. 

Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  said:  I 
have  been  unable  on  account  of  sick- 
ness  to  perform  fully  my  duty  as  one 
of  the  General  Superintendency  of 
the  M.  I.  A.,  although  at  no  time 
have  I  been  indifferent  to  the  great 
work  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations. 


I  have  been  asked  to  occupy  some 
time  on  the  question  of  Generosity. 
Generosity  may  have  reference  to 
those  noble  traits  of  character  sup- 
posed  to  belong  to  that  class  of  in- 
dividuals  called  high  born  or  well 
bom,  in  stations  making  them  able 
to  be  generous.  Closer  Observation 
and  examination  have  caused  us 
wholly  to  discard  any  idea  with 
reference  to  the  high  born.  Our 
definition  of  genius  is  work.  Gener- 
osity as  I  desire  to  impress  it  uport 
your  minds  has  special  reference  to 
liberality,  magnanimity,  free  will 
offerings,  reciprocity,  and  all  those 
noble  traits  that  go  to  make  up  a 
great  and  grand  character.  Perhaps 
in  nothing  can  we  show  our  gener- 
osity than  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
refer  to  our  neighbor's  virtues  and 
good  qualities  uninfluenced  by  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  or  by  an  overwean- 
ing  desire  to  gratify  personal  ambi- 
tions. 

In  England  once  I  witnessed  a 
marvellous  feat  of  strength  by  an 
expert  swordsman  of  ordinary  size« 
He  took  a  Damascus  blade,  showed 
its  flexibility,  and  after  testing  the 
weapon,  a  Southdown  sheep  was 
hanged  up  and  with  one  blow  the 
man  severed  it  in  two,  the  blade  go- 
ing through  every  Joint  of  the  baclc 
bone.  Another  blade  was  brought, 
and  laying  a  piece  of  three-quarter 
inch  iron  upon  a  table  he  severed  it 
in  twain  with  one  blow  of  the  sword. 
This  was  the  result  of  skillful  train- 
ing.  Had  he  varied  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  the  part  of  the  blade 
which  Struck  the  iron  it  would  have 
failed ;  but  by  striking  the  iron  it  ap- 
peared  as  easy  as  cutting  cheese. 

From  a  platform  of  a  train  going^ 
forty  miles  an  hour  I  have  seen 
men  shoot  birds  from  the  telegraph 
poles  between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake« 
That  was  the  result  of  persistent 
training.  The  wonderful  feats  of 
Buffalo  Bill  with  the  rifle  and  others 
renowned  for  great  skill  are  the  results 
of  practice  and  a  proper  control  of 
the  head  and  hand. 
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If  these  things  are  possible  in  the 
physical  world,  for  more  is  possible 
in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world.  It 
is  held  even  by  the  heathen  that  mind 
should  be  master  of  matter.  The 
only  reason  it  is  not  is  that  we  do 
not  concentrate  on  any  one  subject. 
Try  to  concentrate  on  one  subject 
and  See  how  difficult  it  is.  Put  an 
object  a  few  feet  from  you  and  look 
at  it  for  twenty  minutes  and  see  how 
it  strains  the  nerves  of  the  eye. 
The  sick  are  healed  by  those  who 
have  the  power  of  concentration. 
No  person  was  ever  healed  unless 
the  person  who  {)erformed  the  ad- 
ministration  lost  virtue  from  his  own 
body. 

Of  all  the  creations  of  God  man  is 
the  master.  He  is  of  triune  nature — 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  When 
the  Eider  is  in  danger  and  fear 
blanches  his  cheek  instantiy  the  spirit 
masters  the  body.  The  danger 
remains  but  the  fear  is  gone.  This 
IS  the  control  of  the  physical  and 
mental  by  the  spiritual  Organization. 

The  liberal  man  deviseth  liberal 
ways.  God  loves  a  willing  giver. 
He  will  not  reward  an  unwilling  hand 
or  heart.  God  said  to  Adam  and 
Eve  eat  freely  of  all  but  one  thing. 
Christ  gave  freely  of  his  life  in  order 
that  salvation  might  be  free  to  us. 
But  is  there  no  reciprocity  in  the 
plan  of  human  redemption?  I  hold 
there  is.  From  Adam  and  Eve  God 
expected  obedience  and  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  nobler  traits  which  should 
bring  them  back  into  the  presence  of 
God.  Do  I  refer  to  the  M.  I.  fund? 
No.  That  is  not  what  causes  me 
anxiety,  but  so  long  as  the  pay- 
ment  of  fifty  cents  per  year  by 
each  member  is  regarded  as  an 
irksome  task,  so  sure  am  I  that  the 
true  spirit  of  Mutual  Improvement 
has  never  reached  our  hearts.  Show 
me  the  young  man  who  has  won  the 
affections  of  a  young  lady  who  does 
not  willingly  bestow  upon  her  in  gifts 
many  times  that  amount.  Shall  we 
have  less  regard  for  Mutual  Improve- 
ment?     'Tis  more  blessed   to  give 


than  to  receive.  A  visiting  minister 
after  preaching  a  good  sermon  passed 
around  the  contribution  box  and  it 
was  fiUed.  The  local  minister  sur- 
prised,  said,  **How  is  this,  yourbox 
isfilled,  while  I  usually  get  nothing?" 
The  visitor  answered,  **You  preach 
to  their  purses  and  close  their  hearts; 
I  preach  to  their  hearts  and  they 
loosen  their  purse  strings.*'  Until 
the  young  people  have  their  hearts 
opened,  I  shall  not  feel  that  Mutual 
Improvement  is  properly  grounded. 

A  liberal  life  is  one  of  happiness, 
peace,  joy  and  consolation;  it  tri- 
umphs  over  mortality  and  draws 
upon  immortality.  The  liberal  man 
deviseth  liberal  ways  and  by  his 
liberality  shall  he  live,  but  of  what 
avail  would  be  my  urging  you  to  pay 
a  mere  pittance  per  year  for  improve- 
ment if  you  are  unconverted?  Point 
out  the  most  liberal  man  in  this 
Community  and  will  I  willingly  sign 
a  guarantee  that  he  will  never  want. 
For  as  he  has  dealt  with  others, 
others  will  deal  with  him.  An 
illiberal  man  can  never  be  a  great  or 
good  man.  If  he  wins  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  people  he  must  be 
not  only  just  but  also  generous.  It 
is  impossible  to  regard  anything  with 
love  or  affection  without  being 
prompted  to  do  something  for  it 
No  young  man  can  properly  esteem 
Mutual  Improvement  without  con- 
tributingf  to  aid  it. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said: 
The  subject  assigned  me,  viz :  *  'Who 
we  are,why  we  are,  and  where  weare; 
or  our  origin  mission  and  destiny," 
is  one  too  great  to  be  properly  treated 
in  a  few  moments.  I  desire,  however, 
to  depend  upon  the  scriptures  for  an 
answer  to  the  questions  contained  in 
this  subject.  Let  me  first  call  your 
attention  to  a  part  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Job  which  reads  as 
follo  WS : 

"Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  and  said, 

"Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  vonb 
without  knowledge? 
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"Gird  up  now  tby  loins  like  a  man;  for  I  will 
demand  of  thee.  and  answer  thou  me. 

"Wbere  wast  tbou  when  I  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth?  Dedare,  if  thou  hast  understand- 
ing. 

"Who  halb  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou 
knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it? 

"Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof 
futened?  or  who  laid  the  corMr  stone  thereof: 

"When  the  moming  star$  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy!" 

It  is  the  last  sentence  that  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to,  viz. :  '^When 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. '  * 

Again  we  find  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  John: 

"Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  has 
bestowed  upon  us.  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God!  therefore  the  world  knoweth  us 
00t,  because  it  knew  bim  not. 

"ßcbold,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  u  e 
know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

"And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him, 
purifieth  bimself,  even  as  he  is  pure." 

I  read  from  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price: 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  These  two  focts 
do  exist.  that  there  are  two  spirits,  one  being 
more  intelligent  than  the  other;  there  shall  be 
another  more  intelligent  than  they;  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  I  am!more  intelligent  than  they 
all.  The  Lord.lthy  God.  sent  bis  angel  to  deliv- 
er  thee  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  Elkenah.  I 
dwell  in  the  roidst  of  them  all;  I  now  therefore. 
have  come  down  unto  thee,  to  deliver  unto  thee 
the  workswhich  my  hands  have  made,  wherein 
my  wisdom  excelleth  them  all,  for  I  ruie  in  the 
heavens  above.  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  all 
wisdom  and  prudence,  over  all  the  intelligences 
thine  eyes  haveseen  from  the  beginning;  I  came 
down  in  the  beginning  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
intelligences  thou  hast  seen. 

••Now  the  Lord  had  shown  unto  me,  Abraham, 
ibe  intelligences  that  were  organized  before  the 
World  was;  and  among  all  these  they  were  many 
of  the  noble  and  great  ones;  and  God  saw  these 
souls  that  they  were  good,  and  he  stood,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  he  said.  These  I  will  make 
my  rulers;  for  he  stood  among  those  that  were 
spirits.  and  he  saw  that  they  were  good;  and  he 
said  unto  me,  Abraham,  thou  art  one  of  them 
thou  wast  chosen  before  thou  wast  bom.  And 
there  stood  one  among  them  that  was  like  unto 
God.  and  he  Eaid  nnto  those  who  were  with  him, 


We  will  go  down,  for  there  is  peace  there,  and 
we  will  take  of  these  materials,  and  we  will 
make  an  earth  whereon  these  may  dwell;  and  we 
will  prove  them  herewith,  to  see  if  they  will  do 
all  things  whatsoever  the  Lord  there  God  shall 
command  them;  and  they  who  keep  their  first 
estate,  shall  be  added  upon;  and  they  who  keep 
not  their  first  estate,  shall  not  have  glory  in  the 
same  kingdom  with  those  who  keep  their  first 
estate;  and  they  who  keep  their  second  estate, 
shall  have  glory  added  upon  their  heads  ior  ever 
and  ever." 

We  need  not  give  to  the  young 
men  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  any 
further  proof  to  show  that  we  were 
with  theFather  before  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  were  laid;  that  we  were 
among  those  who  sang  for  joy,  when 
they  spoke  of  worlds  whereon  we 
might  come  and  dwell.  We  may 
say  point  blank  that  we  are  the 
SONS  OF  God.  That  is  our  origin, 
— our  source.  We  came  from  the 
Father.  The  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid  for  us  that  we  might 
dwell  upon  it.  For  what  purpose? 
It  is  here  stated: 

*'To  see  if  they  (we)  will  do  all 
things  whatsoever  the  Lord  their 
(our)  God  shall  command  them  (us). 
And  they  who  keep  their  first  estate 
shall  be  added  upon;  and  they  who 
keep  not  their  first  estate  shall  not 
have  glory  in  the  same  kingdom 
with  those  who  keep  their  first  estate ; 
and  they  who  keep  their  second  es- 
tate shall  have  glory  added  upon 
their  heads  for  ever  and  ever.  * '  We 
are  His  sons  and  inasmuch  as  we  keep 
our  second  estate  we  shall  become 
like  our  Father. 

I  will  refer  to  Romans,  commenc- 
ing  with  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of 
the  eighth  chapter: 

"And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good.  to  them  that  love  God.  to  them  who 
are  called  according  to  his  purpose. 

"For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did 
predestinate,  to  be  conformed  to  the  Image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-bom  among 
many  brethren! 

We  are  the  sons  of  God;  so  was 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  first-bom, 
and  more  noble  than  the  rest.     He 
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came  that  we  might  become  like 
unto  Hirn;  and  if  we  become  like 
Him  we  are  like  the  Father.  The 
Father  and  Son  are  one.  Jesus 
was  the  exact  likeness  of  His  Father 
in  physical  attributes,  equal  with 
God.  He  rose  above  all  things  and 
became  like  the  Father.  The  things 
that  the  Father  did  He  did,  and 
no  other  things  did  He  do  ex- 
cept  those  which  he  was  com- 
manded  of  the  Father.  We  being 
His  brethren — His  co-heirs  we  were 
predestined  before  the  world  was  to 
become  like  unto  the  Father.  He 
has  given  us  the  examples  that  we 
may  become  like  unto  Him  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  same  blessings  He 
enjoyed. 

Man  is  destined  to  become  like 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  is  what  he  is 
here  for,  and  also  to  do  the  things 
Jesus  did.  When  he  does  this,  then 
will  he  have  fulfilled  his  mission. 
When  we  think  that  some  of  us  will 
become  gods,  even  the  sons  of  God; 
that  we  will  live  in  immortal  youth; 
that  this  tabernacle  is  necessary  to  con- 
form  to  the  image  of  Christ  who  is  like 
His  father;  that  weak,  erring  man,  so 
prone  to  evil,  and  darkened  in  mind 
and  understanding,  so  little  above 
the  brüte  creation,  because  he  will 
shut  his  eyes  to  God; — when  we  think 
of  his  becoming  like  God,  it  almost 
takes  one's  breath.  Who  will  reach  it! 
Because  we  were  foreordained  for  it 
it  does  not  foUow  that  we  will  reach 
it.  If  we  do  not  keep  the  com- 
mandments  of  God  we  will  fail  to 
reach  this  high  destiny.  Who  can 
aspire  to  anything  greater?  Yet  this 
is  what  God  has  in  störe  for  man.  Let 
US  get  as  near  to  it  as  we  possibly 
can.  Do  the  best  we  can,  and  bye 
and  bye  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
reach  the  destiny  in  störe  for  us.  Now 
I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  this 
thought:  We  are  the  sons  of  God. 
We  read  it  in  the  Bible,  the  book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  (Sec.cxxxii, 
20)  and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  We 
were  ordained  to  become  perfect. 
We   are  destined    to  be  joined   to- 


gether  in  God,  as  üathers,  mothers 
and  children,  as  husbands  and  wives, 
under  the  bond  of  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting  covenant,  that  we  may  see 
things  as  God  sees  them.  While 
this  life  is  very  important  as  relating 
to  the  great  ftiture,  it  is  but  a  drop 
in  the  bücket 

We  must  use  this  world  to  gain 
glory  in  the  next,  and  do  all  things 
with  a  view  to  having  all  things 
added  unto  us.  This  is  the  object 
to  keep  in  view.  Let  all  things  in 
this  world  be  used  for  the  work  of 
God,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  we  have  in  view  to  be- 
come like  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Choir  sang,  •*Hallelujah.''  Ad- 
journed  to  2  p.  m.  Benediction  by 
Eider  Seymour  B.  Young. 

2  p.  m. 

Conference  re-convened  and  sang 
hymn  on  page  268,  "The  Spirit  of 
God  like  afire  is  buming."  Prayer 
by  Eider  B.  Cluff,  Jr.  Choir  sang 
an  an  them. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  administered  by  the  authori- 
ties  of  Cache  Stake. 

General  Secretary,  Geo.  D.  Pyper, 
presented  the  names  of  the  general 
officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  and 
they  were  unanimously'sustained  as 
foUows:  Superintendent,  Wilford 
Woodruff;  Counselors,  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Moses  Thatcher;  Assistants, 
Junius  F.  Wells,  Milton  H.  Hardy, 
Rodney  C.  Badger,  George  H. 
Brimhall;  Secretary,  Geo.  D.  Pyper; 
Treasurer,  William  S.  Burton;  Music 
Director,  Evan  Stephens. 

Charles  Kelly,  of  Box  Eider,  said 
that  the  M.  I.  A.  of  his  Stake  were 
working  under  the  Manual,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  an  inspired 
work.  Some  of  the  associations 
were  going  through  it  for  the  second 
time.  The  young  men  of  Box  Eider 
Stake  were  feeling  well,  though  all 
were  not  converted.  Some  are  drawn 
away  by  the  pleasures  of  life. 

Counselor  McQuarrie  of  the  St 
George  Stake  said:  It  argued  well 
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for  the  M.  I.  A.  that  so  many  were 
able  to  come  from  points  five  and 
six  hundred  miles  apart.  Our  meei- 
ing"  together  would  give  us  union 
and  strength.  The  Manual  had  in- 
fused  new  life  into  their  organizalions. 
The  young  men  had  completed  the 
course,  and  had  been  looking  this 
year  for  a  new  Manual,  but  it  did  not 
come.  He  hoped  by  another  year  to 
have  part  second. 

J.  E.  Heppler,  of  Sevier  Stake, 
reported  that  the  officers  of  Sevier 
were  interested  in  the  work  and  try- 
ing  to  bring  the  young  men  of  that 
State  under  the  influenae  of  the 
Priesthood.  They  were  in  a  bad 
shape  financially  but  expected  to 
send  in  every  cent  of  their  apportion- 
ment.  They  were  striving  to  eradi- 
cate  evils  such  as  card  playing  and 
round  dancing,  and  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement  Associations  were  found 
the  successful  means  of  accomplish- 
ing^  this  end. 

Eider  Merrill,  of  Smithfield,  said 
he  had  just  returned  from  the 
Samoan  Islands.  Three  years  ago 
last  February  he  left  his  home  in 
Cache  Valley  for  Samoa.  He  ar- 
rived  at  his  destination  one  month 
later,  and  after  a  few  months  of  labor 
death  robbed  him  of  his  companion; 
but  by  humility  and  prayer  he  was 
able  to  fulfill  his  mission.  He  went 
among  the  young  people  of  that 
race  because  their  minds  were  more 
susceptible  than  the  older  ones. 
Good  results  foUowed  teaching  that 
race  in  the  Gospel  plan.  He  had 
the  gift  of  their  language  by  the 
goodness  of  God  and  was  able  to 
labor  from  almost  the  first.  In 
seven  months  I  was  able  to  preach 
and  had  plenty  of  listeners.  There 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  work. 
The  mission  there  was  different  to 
other  missions.  They  had  many 
things  to  combat  with  there  that  are 
not  in  other  places;  but  when  they 
did  get  the  light  of  the  Gospel  they 
stayed  with  it  and  seldom  left  the 
Church.  The  membership  was  four 
hundred,  mostiy  under  eighteen  years. 


Eider  S.  B.  Young  said:  The  M. 
I.  A.  belongs  to  the  organizations  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  It  was  per- 
fected  by  President  Brigham  Young, 
the  founder  of  these  classes  which 
have  had  such  practical  working  in 
Zion.  Last  Friday  evening  the 
Young  family  met  in  the  Lion  House 
parlors  near  rooms  where  President 
Young  breathed  his  last  in  peace. 
They  recited  some  things  in  mem- 
ory  of  this  great  man ;  met  as  kin- 
dred and  friends  and  had  a  great 
time.  President  Young  was  born 
June  I,  1801,  and  became  identified 
with  the  Church  early  after  the  Or- 
ganization thereof,  and  with  him 
his  father*s  household.  He  was 
ordained  second  in  the  first  quorum 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  February  14, 
1835.  Thomas  B.  Marsh  went  into 
apostasy,  leaving  President  Brigham 
Young  President  and  a  leading  man 
from  then  until  his  death.  He  came 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley  as  a  pioneer  July 
24,  1847;  returned  in  the  fall  to 
Winter  Quarters,  where  his  family 
had  remained  during  his  trip  to  the 
Valleys.  At  a  Conference  held  at 
Council  Bluffs,  President  Young  was 
upheld  as  prophet,  seer,  and  revela- 
tor  in  all  the  world,  with  Heber  C. 
Kimball  and  Willard  Richards  as 
counselors.  In  1848,  led  the  way 
back  to  this  Valley.  Under  his  ad- 
vice  mutual  improvement  associa- 
tions were  formed.  Our  life*s  mis- 
sion meant  mutual  improvement  from 
the  time  a  member  was  introduced 
into  the  Church  until  his  death.  The 
Speaker  was  not  surprised  when  he 
saw  the  leading  men  take  band  in  this 
great  work.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  the  most  intelligent  people 
on  earth  and  they  will  be  if  they 
listen  to  the  revelations  of  the  Lord 
given  for  the  advancement  of  His 
people.  The  Word  of  Wisdom  was 
a  hackneyed  phrase,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  grand  principles  of  Mutual 
Improvement.  It  would  give  us  the 
necessary  strength  to  resist  the  power 
of  the  adversary.  It  had  been  proved 
at  Harvard  that  not  a  man  has  grad- 
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uated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  fifty- 
üve  years  who  was  a  user  of  streng 
«drink  or  tobacco. 

Assistant  Geo.  H.  Brimhall  said 
that  knowledge  was  the  key  to  suc- 
cess  in  going  into  the  avenues  of  life. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  Statement 
that  some  were  discouraged  at  the 
Manual  before  reading  it.  He  hoped 
the  day  would  speedily  pass  when 
we  would  fly  from  a  shadowy  lorm. 
Mind  is  greater  than  matter.  Mind 
is  the  man.  Food  for  the  mind  is 
important.  One  dollar  spent  for  a 
book  will  give  us  a  treasure  house 
for  eternity. 

Moses  Thatcher  said:  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  about  securing 
funds.  There  are  insufficient  funds  in 
some  Stakes.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  accept  grain  and  then  turn  it 
into  cash,  keeping  a  strict  account 
of  gains  and  losses.  On  the  question 
of  scarcity  of  money,  it  may  be  proper 
to  State  that  in  this  temple  city,  the 
Center  of  leaming,  the  seat  of  the 
Brigham  Young  College  and  the 
Agricultural  College,  there  are  five 
places  in  which  intoxicants  are  sold. 
Each  license  is  eight  hundred  doUars 
a  year,  a  total  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars  to  be  paid  out  of  profits  of  those 
who  expend  money  for  liquor.  Thus 
goes  the  money  that  should  buy 
tooks ;  thus  goes  the  means  of  paying 
for  The  Contributor. 

Choir  sang,  ' '  Arise,  all  ye  na- 
tions.'*  Adjourned  to  eight  o'clock. 
Benediction  by  Apostle  Merrill. 

8  p.  m. 

Congregation  sang  **We  thank 
Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet.** 
Prayer  by  President  Orson  Smith, 


of  Cache  Stake.     Choir  sang  '  'Com^ 
wiih  me.*' 

Remarks  on  the  success  and  be.t>^~ 
fits  of  the  Conference  were  made.  ^^ 
Eiders  W.  B.  Preston,  Jr.,  Will.    C 
Farrell,  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  spoke 
of  The  Contributor  as  a  means 
of   educating  our   young   mem    and 
circulating  good  ideas  and  thouig^hts 
amongst  our  organizations.     Every 
talented  young  man  should  write  icr 
it  and  sustain  it.     The  Speaker    also 
touched  upon  the  subject  of  round 
dancing,  saying  that  the  Authoritics 
did  not  want  to  curtail  any  legitimate 
recreation  or  enjoyment,  but  iirged 
that  dancing  be  kept  under  proper 
influences    and    guidance.      Round 
dancing   had  a  great  fascination  for 
the  young,  and  it  often  led  to  folly  ^ 
not  to  sin.     We  were  not  here   for 
pleasure.     The   Savior  denied    him- 
self  pleasure.       He  was  acquainted 
with    grief.       He    was   joyftil,      but 
moumed  the  sins  of  the  world.       He 
was  not  uncharitable,  for  when    the 
sinner  was  brought  before  Hinn ,  and 
her  accusers  had  slunk    away,    ^^ 
turned  to  her  and  said,  *'Go  thy  way 
and  sin  no  more.'*     So  the  Speaker 
feit  towards  all,  but  he  did  not    h*^^ 
to  see  our  young  people  going  down 
the  stream.      The  Authorities  would 
like  to  see  round  dancing  obliterated 
entirely;   but  would  it  be  wise  to  do 
this  all  at  once?     Rather  than  Anxe 
our  young  people  to  the  other  s\A^, 
two  or  three  of  an  evening  had  been 
allowed    under    proper  regulations. 
Our  dances  should  be  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer. 

Choir  sang,  **Joy  to  the  Lord/' 
Adjourned  for  one  year. 


THE  ORIGIN   OF   MAN. 

WHAT    IS    THE    MOST    PROBABLE   THEORY  ? 


There  is  no  subject  that  could 
occupy  the  human  mind  that  is  of 
greater  interest  and  importance  than 
the  study  of  man  and  his  relationship. 


Pope  says,  *The  proper  study  for 
mankind'  is  man."  Huxley  signift- 
canüy  remarks:  *The  question  of 
questions  for  mankind,  the  problem 
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that  deeply  underlies  all  others,  and 
that  is  more  intensly  interesting  ihan 
any  other.  is  the  ascertainment  of 
man 's  place  in  nature  and  the  relation- 
ship  he  occupies  to  the  universe  of 
thbgs.  From  whence  our  race  has 
come,  the  limits  of  nature'  s  power  over 
US  and  our  power  over  nature,  are 
thequestions  that  present  themselves 
anew  with  undiminished  interest  to 
every  man  born  into  the  world.'' 
Whatever  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  reasonable  adjustment  of 
these  Problems  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  past  few  hundred  years  or 
since  the  dawn  of  modern  leaming. 
It  seems  the  deeper  man  delves  into 
life  and  its  appurtenant  mysteries  the 
more  thoroughly  is  he  appreciative  of 
the  vastness  of  the  unknown.  The 
horizon  of  the  mysterious  expands 
with  the  progress  of  his  research;  he 
discovers  that  after  a  life  devoted  in 
patient  and  ceaseless  investigation 
that  he  is  just  entering  on  the  thres- 
hold  of  an  infinite  field  of  unexplored 
thought  possibly  only  known  to  the 
Gods.  He  exclaims  with  philosophic 
significance,  '*Amiä  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  nature  •  there  is  no  place 
Jeft  for  man.*' 

The  Hindoos  and  Grecians  specu- 
lated  copiously  on  the  clouded  and 
mystified  questions  of  the  origin  of 
man  and  his  position  in  the  uni- 
verse, but  the  infancy  of  the  race, 
so  fer  as  science  was  concemed, 
precluded  the  attainment  of  any 
substantial  and  permanent  results. 
In  their  philosophy,  however,  they 
recognized  that  which  science  has  so 
beautifully  elaborated,  the  tangible 
and  transient  character  of  all  natural 
phenomena;  looking  upon  thegrand 
mechanism  of  material  embodiment 
as  but  temporary  and  limited  manifes- 
tations  of  an  infinite  principle  upon 
which  universal  nature  is  fashioned. 

It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
those  venerable  nations  that  a  broad 
and  commendable  latitude  was 
permitted  in  their  investigations.  On 
tuming^  to  Rome  after  her  assumption 
of    imperial    power,    we    find    that 


thought  was  restricted  within  the 
narrowest  limitations,  and  whatever 
freedom  had  been  acquired  in 
metaphysical  speculation  among  the 
Grecians  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  church  of  Rome.  From  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  A. 
D.  325, to  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth  Century,  impassable  bamers 
were  placed  upon  the  progress  of 
human  thought  and  philosophy;  any 
deviation  from  the  established  ideas 
of  the  clergy  being  punished  as  con- 
tempt  and  heresy:  thus  the  great 
Problems  of  life  and  its  complicated 
relationships  were  held  in  abeyance 
through  the  darkness  of  a  thousand 
years  by  the  coercive  weapons  of  the 
Roman  church.  But  from  the  time 
the  immortal  Luther  asserted  the 
right  of  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
tures,  a  scientific  activity  was  in- 
agurated  which,  with  the  progress  of 
liberalism  and  religious  tolerance,  has 
resulted  in  that  magnificent  pre- 
eminence  of  intellectual  advancement 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  so 
to-day  we  may  say  there  is  a  com- 
parative  freedom  of  thought  in  which 
the  danger  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure  and  ill-will  of  contemporaries 
is  practicably  eliminated. 

The  first  Statement  we  encounter 
of  the  origin  of  man  is  that  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  accord- 
ing  to  which  man  was  formed  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  woman 
was  manufectured  from  a  rib  taken 
from  her  lord  and  master.  The 
Christian  world  generally  have  no 
hesitancy  in  accepting  this  mode  of 
creation,  and  rest  content,  taking  it 
for  granted  because  contained  within 
the  lids  of  that  reverenced  book,  the 
Bible,  that  it  must  be  true.  The 
feasibility  of  a  Being  endowed  with 
infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence 
creating  a  man  by  the  above  process 
is  not  so  questionable  as  the  method 
of  the  introduction  of  the  first  woman 
into  earthly  environments.  To  people 
whose  niinds  are  occupied  with  the 
emotional,  fancifiil  and  poetical,  such 
a  scheme  perhaps  can  be  quite  easily 
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reconciled  to  their  mode  of  thought; 
but  the  mind  that  is  only  satisfied 
with  the  rigorous  test  of  reason,  bas- 
ing  its  deductions  on  the  grounds  of 
scientific  certainty,  requires  some- 
thing  more  substantial  ^nd  tangible. 

The  Mosaic  theory  of  the  creation 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
at  a  period  comparatively  recent, 
nature  had  for  its  antecedent  nothing 
but  chaos  and  discordancy,  that  the 
present  phenomena  were  the  product 
of  a  separate  and  distinctive  act  of 
divine  creative  intelligence,  eliminat- 
ing  altogether  progressive  continuity 
and  spontaneous  development.  To 
properly  test  the  accuracy  and  gen- 
uineness  of  this  hypothesis,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  evidence  of  arch- 
asology  and  geology.  It  is  said 
'  'That  the  occurrence  of  an  historical 
fact  is  said  to  be  demonstrated  when 
the  evidence  that  it  did  not  occur 
renders  the  assumption  that  it  did 
occur  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able. ' '  No  w  in  the  absence  of  human 
testimony  we  must  resort  to  circum- 
stantial  evidence,  which,  though  not 
so  desirable,  is,  however,  in  the 
question  we  are  now  discussing,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
only  evidence  available. 

Human  affairs  are  made  up  of  such 
a  complication  of  circumstances,  so 
intimately  interwoven  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  link  missing  in  the 
chain  of  continuity;  in  other  words 
every  cause  has  its  effect,  the  effect 
in  turn  being  a  cause;  this  same 
Order  is  prominently  manifested 
throughout  all  the  grand  mechanism 
of  the  universe,  therefore  it  is  reason- 
able  to  infer  from  our  Observation  of 
the  constancy  of  the  order  of  nature 
that  a  like  process  has  always  been 
employed  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  life,  varying  only  with  the 
oscillations  of  geological  activity.  It 
Is  this  presumption  that  gives  to  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  its  probative 
force  and  significance.  Therefore 
in  any  theory  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  animal  life,  inasmuch  as 
chronological  records  cover  compar- 


atively so  brief  a  period,  it  must  be 
tested  by  this  evidence. 

If  it  were  a  fact  that  the  introduc- 
tion  of  life  upon  the  globe  occurred 
in  the  manner  described  by  Moses, 
the  evidence  of  archaeology  and  geo- 
logy is  unavailing;  on  the  contrary 
if  the  indications  afforded  by  those 
sciences  be  trustworthy,  then  the 
Biblical  account  is  visionary  and 
inaccurate;  as  it  will  subsequently 
appear,  however,  there  must  be  a 
harmony  between  what  Huxley  terms 
the  **Miltonic  hypothesis*'  and  geol- 
ogy, in  Order  to  render  the  former 
worthy  of  credence.  Both  theories 
may  be  correct,  but  one  may  be  more 
complete  and  elaborate  than  the 
other.  Dr.  Winchell  in  his  work  on 
*  •  Pre- Adamites,  * '  maintains  that 
from  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
life  on  earth  occurred  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  it  did  not  necessarily  an- 
tagonize  the  existence  of  life  before 
that  time;  therefore,  while  the  Bible 
does  not  affirmatively  deny  a  previous 
course  of  evolution,  it  does  not  Sup- 
port it.  Prof  Hi^ley,  however,  un- 
dertakes  to  show  a  direct  conflict 
between  the  '*Miltonic  hypothesis" 
and  geology. 

If  the  succession  of  strata  in  geo- 
logical history  occurred  with  its 
alleged  regularity,  and  the  evidence 
these  distinctive  formations  contain 
of  the  existence  of  life  by  reason  of 
fossil  remains,  be  genuine,  then  of 
course  life  existed  in  great  abundance 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  an- 
tecedent to  the  alleged  introduction 
of  life  by  Moses. 

According  to  Genesis  the  present 
phenomena  were  established  in  the 
course  of  six  days.  On  the  first 
day  light  appeared;  on  the  second 
day  the  waters  from  above  separat ed 
from  those  beneath  the  firmament; 
on  the  third  day  vegetable  life  was 
produced;  on  the  fourth  day  the 
heavens  were  chequered  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 
etc. ;  on  the  fifth  day  the  fishes  of 
the  sea  and  waters  were  created;  and 
on  the  sixth  day  all  terrestrial  animals 
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appeared,  including  man,  excepting 
birds  whose  creation  was  contempor- 
aneous  with  aquatic  life.  Huxley 
has  shown  that  thb  order  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  evidence  of 
geology;  for  instance,  land  animals 
and  all  terrestrial  life  excepting  birds 
did  not  appear  until  the  sixth  day, 
therefore  in  geological  history,  if  the 
above  be  true,  we  could  not  look  for 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
terrestrial  animals  other  than  birds 
only  in  iormations  subsequent  to 
those  affording  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  birds,  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  in  the  carboniferous  age  of 
the  Paleozoic  era  according  to 
LeConte  we  have  abundant  evidence 
indicating  the  existence  of  grass- 
hoppers,  cockroaches,  spiders,  scor- 
pions  and  centipedes,  and  we  find 
no  traces  of  birds  until  the  Jurassic 
age  of  the  Mesozoic  era,  so  then  if 
this  be  true  the  creation  of  birds 
should  have  been  postponed  to  the 
sixth  day.  It  is  very  obvious  from 
what  has  been  adduced  that  there  is 
not  a  perfect  harmony  prevailing 
between  the  **Miltonic  hypothesis" 
and  the  evidence,  of  geology. 

There  is  another  theory  which 
during  the  past  Century  has  obtained 
great  prominence  in  the  scientific 
World,  and  claimed  by  its  disciples 
to  be  the  method  that  nature  has 
employed  in  the  history  of  the 
^rowth  and  development  of  life 
upon  the  globe.  It  is  the  evolution 
hypothesis.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  present  condi- 
tion  of  things  has  sprung  gently  and 
imperceptibly  by  a  process  of  order- 
ly  sequence  out  of  the  past;  that  the 
further  we  go  back  in  the  history  of 
the  earth  the  greater  will  be  the  con- 
trast  between  existing  animals  and 
those  that  then  obtained,  until  we 
reach  a  period  when  no  life  of  any 
kind  existed. 

As  fundamental  it  is  affirmed  by 
evolutionists,  *'That  the  great  variety 
of  plant  and  animal  life  now  scattered 
over  the  globe,  have  been  driven 
from  a  single  primitive  living  creature, 


which  was  itself  the  product  of  the 
action  of  light  and  heat  upon  the 
chemical  constituents  of  an  ancient 
ocean.  From  the  homogeneous  it 
has  assumed  the  heterogeneous, 
modifying  and  developing  from  its 
original  form  into  the  great  variety 
of  plant,  animal  life  distributed  over 
the  earth,  even  emerging  into  the 
more  varied  shapes,  tili  at  last  they 
have  attained  their  present  enormous 
variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  of  herb 
and  sea  weed,  of  beast  and  bird,  and 
fish  and  creeping  insect.  Evolution 
throughout  has  been  one  and  con- 
tinuous,  from  nebula  to  sun,  from 
gas  cloud  to  planet,  from  early 
jelly  fish  to  man  or  elephant.''  It  is 
further  alleged  in  substance,  that 
mind  has  been  subject  to  a  similar 
process  of  development;  the  very 
delicate  tissue  of  the  jelly  fish  slowly 
but  definitely  evolved  in  harmony 
with  the  transformation  of  its  phys- 
ical  structure  into  a  nervous  System, 
gradually  assuming  in  its  varied 
cycles  of  progress  finer  shades  or 
degrees  of  feeling  until  conscience 
was  developed,  finally  resulting  in  a 
thinking  brain.  Such  are  the  cardi- 
nal  points  of  the  perplexing  theory 
of  evolution. 

If  all  animal  life  including  man,  as 
it  affirms,  was  derived  originally 
from  a  single  creature,  which  was 
itself  produced  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain  agencies,  why,  upon  the  same 
principle  and  under  the  same  law, 
could  not  the  great  variety  of  organic 
life  have  been  produced?  Analogy 
teaches  us  it  would  have  been  just  as 
reasonable  and  as  probable.  By  this 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  animal 
life  must  necessarily  have  been  pro- 
duced simultaneously ;  as  a  matter  of 
geology  the  earth  in  its  earliest  stage 
of  progress  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  only  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  could  have  existed,  but  the  idea 
is  that  organic  forms  made  their  ap- 
pearance  successively  at  separate  and 
distinct  intervals,  only  when  the 
physical  conditions  were  compatible 
to  their  existence.     The  unconform- 
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ity  of  the  rock  and  life  Systems  of 
the  earth  indicate  the  probability  of 
an  instantaneous  destruction  and  re- 
creatioti  of  animal  life;  for  instance, 
the  Mesozoic  rocks  are  nearly  uni- 
versally  uncomfonnable  on  the  Car- 
boniferous.  This  uncomformity  is 
accompanied  by  a  great  revolution 
in  the  fauna  and  flora.  So  it  is  highly 
probable,  founded  upon  the  evolution 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  a  single 
creature,  that  an  infinite  variety  of 
life  has  been  produced  in  the  same 
way  only  at  different  intervals.  No 
doubt  a  great  variety  of  life  has  in- 
inhabited  the  earth  whose  remains 
through  metamorphic  action  and 
other  agencies  have  become  so  com- 
pletely  obliterated,  that  geology  in 
its  present  State  is  unable  to  detect 
them. 

If  the  diversity  of  animals  that  now 
exist,  not  including  man,  have  been 
evolved  from  a  jelly  fish,  why  at  the 
present  time  do  we  not  observe  ihose 
wonderful  modifications  taking  place? 
But  we  find  that  jelly  fish  produce 
no  other  species  but  its  kind,  not 
losing  in  the  process  any  fundamen- 
tal part  of  its  individuality .  So  the  pa- 
rental  identity  of  the  whole  animal 
World  is  perpetuated  in  the  same 
manner,  exhibiting  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances  marked  degrees  of  change, 
and  these  modifications  are  peculiar 
to  the  frog,  Caterpillar,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  other  forms  exclusively. 

What  does  it  signify  because  the 
fossil  remains  of  an  animal  (Orohip- 
pus)  have  been  discovered  among 
the  Eocene  rocks,  exhibiting  on  the 
terminus  of  its  limbs  a  formation 
similar  to  that  of  the  human  hand, 
that  is  to  say,  an  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  fox,  having  four  toes  each 
on  its  front  feet,  with  the  addition  of 
a  rudimentary  splint,  and  on  its  hind 
feet  but  three  toes  each. 

Ascending  the  strata  and  coming 
to  the  Miocene  epoch,  we  d Iscover 
an  animal  Miohippus,  largely  similar 
to  the  Eocene  type,  and  resembling 
in  some  features  the  horse.  The  ru- 
dimentary splint  has  disappeared,and 


the  fourth  toe  occupies  relatively  the 
same  position  that  the  fifth  did  ol 
the  Eocene,  that  is,  a  mere  rudimen- 
tary splint.  The  middle  hoof  has 
also  become  larger.  This  animal  it 
seems  was  about  the  size  of  a  sheep. 
Climbing  up  the  rugged  rocks  of  the 
Miocene  we  are  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  world  of  creation, 
the  Pliocene.  Another  animal  (Pro- 
tohippus)  has  been  discovered  in  this 
formation,  approaching  nearer  the 
structure  of  the  modern  horse.  The 
fourth  Splint  in  this  animal  is  com- 
pletely  gone,  the  middle  hoof  being 
still  larger.  Coming  further  up  the 
Pliocene  we  have  an  animal  admost 
identical  with  the  American  horse. 
Huxley  maintains  that  the  contrast 
exhibit^d  by  those  animals  which  he 
calls  the  horse,  is  demonstrative  evi- 
dence  in  support  of  the  evolution 
hypothesis.  It  would  be  more  con 
sistent  to  believe  that  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  types  are  separate  and 
distinct  having  no  relationship  to  the 
present  horse,  that  the  Pliocene 
type,  being  almost  identical  with  the 
modern  horse  in  its  anatomy,  is  but 
a  sport  of  nature.  We  could  as 
consistently  believe  that  man  and  the 
gorilla  sustain  a  like  relationship. 
which  is  far  from  being  an  estab- 
lished  fact 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
authorities  who  have  studied  the 
conditions  attendant  to  rudimentary 
or  embryonic  development,  that 
the  fossil  remains  that  have  been 
found,  resembling  fundamentally  in 
structure  some  of  the  present  known 
animals,  but  differing  in  some  minor 
detaik,  are  only  freaks  of  nature, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  regarded 
as  natural  modifications  of  a  primi- 
tive stock. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  there 
have  existed  in  geological  history  a 
great  variety  of  animals  that  have 
become  extinct  in  bygone  ages.  In 
the  second  volume  of  the  great  book 
of  geology,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
reptilian  age,  we  are  inform ed  that 
lizards  and  other  huge  monsters  ex- 
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isted  measuring  from  forty  to  seven- 
ty-five  feet  in  length,  which  £ict  is 
indicated  by  the  fossil  remains  of 
these  animals  that  occur  in  the  sedi- 
mentary  deposits  that  characterize 
this  period.  In  the  present  fauna 
we  find  no  such  forms. 

Neither  geology  nor  evolution 
fumishes  any  evidence  confirming  the 
idea  of  the  transition  of  any  of  these 
primitive  types,  that  the  jelly  fish 
produce  any  other  form  but  jelly 
fish;  that  the  ape  series  have  lost 
any  fundamental  part  of  their  indi- 
viduality;  that  man  has  not  always 
been  man  from  the  beginning,  there- 
fore  the  doctrine  of  the  immobility 
of  the  species  as  entertained  by 
Cuvier,  seems  to  be  more  easily  har- 
monized  with  accessible  data. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the 
various  eras,  ages.  periods,  and 
epochs  of  geology  from  the  Silurian 
or  Laurentian  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  life,  down  through  the  prodigious 
lapses  of  time  to  the  Tertiary  or  age 
of  man,  we  fail  to  discover  anything 
that  would  conclusively  establish  the 
evolution  of  even  a  single  form  to  an 
entirely  difTerent  one.  Extinctions 
or  removals  of  organic  forms  have 
undoubtedly  taken  place  as  a  result 
of  their  incompatibility  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  new  physical  conditions, 
re-creations  have  occurred;  but  the 
transition  or  merging  of  one  species 
into  another  entirely  distinct,  is  an 
idea  founded  upon  unwarrantable 
supposition.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  if  these  new  environ- 
ments  precipitated  by  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  air,  in  the 
composition  of  the  sea,  or  the 
amount  of  heat  eliminated  from  the 
the  sun,  are  not  sufficient  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  certain  forms  of 
life,  they  will  operate  in  modifying 
them  to  an  extent  that  many  features 
become  partially  divested  of  their 
original  character,  but  the  fundamen- 
tal part  of  their  Organization  re- 
mains materially  unchanged,  so 
they  are  clearly  and  distinctly  recog- 
nizable. 


Now,  in  regard  to  structure,  Hux- 
ley,  who  has  directed  his  investiga- 
tions  largely  to  the  ascertainment  of 
the  dose  relationship  and  important 
structural  similarity  existing  between 
man  and  the  ape  series,  draws  the 
inference  **That  structural  similarity 
implies  unity  of  origin,'*  and  hence, 
as  the  resemblance  and  differences 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  order 
of  the  ape  are  no  greäter  than  those 
of  man  and  the  ape,  it  must  follow 
that  they  are  ramifications  of  a  prim- 
itive stock.  He  says  further  in  sub- 
stance  that  if  any  process  of  physical 
causation  can  be  discovered  to  ac- 
count  for  the  origin  of  those  blurred 
copies  just  beneath  him,  and  that 
approximate  him  in  structure,  it 
would  only  be  reasonable  to  employ 
the  same  cause  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  man. 

Seien tists  who  have  made  structure 
a  special  brauch  of  inquiry,  almost 
invariably  maintain  that  those  animals 
resembling  each  other  in  the  more 
important  and  fundamental  parts  of 
Organization,  must  be  the  issue  of  an 
ancient  type,  therefore  classify  certain 
forms  under  given  heads ;  consequent- 
ly  as  man  bears  a  striking  sameness 
to  rhe  gorilla,  excepting  intelligence, 
"Though  every  bone  in  the  body  of 
man  bears  marks  by  which  it  can  be 
djstinguished  from  the  corresponding 
bones  in  the  ape,"  they  both  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  pre-exist- 
ing  species. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  concluding  his  in- 
genious  argument  upon  the  descent 
of  man,  employsthe  following  terms: 
' '  We  thus  learn  that  man  is  descend- 
ed  from  a  hairy,  tailed  quadruped, 
probably  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  the  old  world; 
this  creature,  if  its  whole  structure 
had  been  examined  by  a  naturalist, 
would  have  been  classed  among  the 
quadrumana  as  sure  as  the  still  more 
ancient  progenitors  of  the  old  and 
new  World  monkeys.  The  quadru- 
mana and  all  the  higher  mammals 
are  probably  derived  from  an  ancient 
marsupial  animal,  and  this  through  a 
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long  line  of  diversified  forms  from 
some  amphibian-like  creature,and  this 
from  some  fish-like  creature.'*  The 
great  objection  to  this  theory  of  evo- 
lution  is  that  the  intercellary  forms 
are  missing,  leaving  unsupplied  the 
links  that  are  indispensable  to  attach 
to  the  theory  that  significance  its 
disciples  claim.  True  there  is  no 
absolutely  conclusive  evidence  suffic- 
ient  to  prove  the  order  or  manner  of 
the  appearance  of  organic  life  on  the 
earth ;  the  question  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  which  of  the  theories  that 
at  present  obtain  is  the  most  reason- 
able  and  probable? 

The  most  ancient  remains  we  have 
of  man  are  those  discovered  in  the 
Mentone  Cave  of  France.  The 
skeleton  is  that  of  a  complete  man, 
and  differs  in  no  essential  feature 
from  the  modern  man.  Therefore 
the  conclusion  is,  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence of  geology  (the  foundation 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
evolution  is  built)  is  concemed,  there 
is  nothing  to  support  the  evolution 
of  man  from  the  inferior  animals.  If 
man  be  surveyed  from  an  intdlectual 
Standpoint,  he  would  certainly  be 
classed  in  a  separate  and  distinct  cre- 
ation  of  his  own,  for  he  is  immeasur- 
ably  and  infinitely  separated  from  the 
animal  world,  though  he  passes 
through   analagous   transformations. 


*  *  *  Tis  he  alone  that  possesses  an  ac- 
countable  and  immortal  soul. ' ' 

In  conclusion,  the  theory  (pur- 
porting  to  be  founded  on  inspiration) 
that  the  Biblical  pair  that  were  driven 
forth  from  paradise  descended  from 
one  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  seems  to 
be  at  least  a  possibility,  founded  upon 
the  present  progress  and  advance- 
ment  of  man.  If  we  accept  the 
splendid  achievements  he  has  attained 
in  almost  every  department  of  learn- 
ing  during  the  past  Century,  as  a 
criterion  of  his  future,  it  would  not 
be  an  unreasonable  exaggeration  to 
picture  him  in  the  remote  future  as  a 
being  possessing  the  qualities  and 
powers  of  those  immortal  characters 
of  Holy  Writ,  navigating  the  air,  en 
route  for  some  heavenly  orb,  that 
forms  the  object  of  so  much  wonder- 
ment,  and  perhaps  become  another 
Adam  or  a  God,  enthroned  in  splen- 
dor  and  magnificence,  engaged  in 
organizing  and  arranging  element 
for  the  formation  of  new  worlds. 

So,  then,  instead  of  looking  for 
the  origin  of  man  on  this  earth,  in 
view  of  the  inaccuracy  and  incom- 
pleteness  of  the  geolog!cal  record, 
let  US  trace  him  to  another  planet,  in 
harmony  with  a  grand  theological 
conception,  thus  connecting  the 
present  and  future  with  the  past  eter- 
nity  of  man.       Elijah  Farry  LL.M. 


A  DREAM. 


While  I  lay  pondering,  in  deep 
solitude,  on  the  events  of  the  present 
my  mind  was  drawn  into  a  reverie  such 
as  I  had  never  feit  before.  A  strong 
solicitude  for  my  imperilled  coun- 
try  utterly  excluded  every  other 
thought  and  raised  my  feelings  to  a 
point  of  intensity  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  endure.  While  in  this 
solemn,  profound,  and  painful  reverie 
of  mind,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  a 
light  appeared  in  my  room,  which 
seemed  to  be  soft  and  silvery  as  that 
diffused  from  a  northern   star.     At 


the  moment  of  its  appearance  the 
acute  feeling  I  had  experienced 
instantly  yielded  to  one  of  calm  tran- 
quility. 

Aithough  it  may  have  been  at  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  the  side  of 
the  globe  whereon  I  was  situated, 
was  excluded  from  the  sunlight,  yet 
all  was  light  and  bright  and  warm  as 
an  Italian  landscape  at  noon ;  but  the 
heat  was  softer  or  more  subdued. 
As  I  gazed  upward,  I  saw  descend- 
ing  through  my  bedroom  roof,  with 
a  gently  gliding  movement,  a  per- 
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sonage  clothed  in  white  apparel, 
whose  countenace  was  smoothly  se- 
rene,  his  features  regulär,  and  the 
flashes  of  his  eye  seemed  to  shoot 
forth  scintillations,  to  use  an  earthly 
comparison,  strongly  resembling 
those  reflected  from  a  diamond  under 
an  intensely  illumined  electric  light, 
which  dazzled  but  did  not  bewilder. 
Those  large,  deep,  inscru table  eyes 
were  presently  fixed  upon  mine, 
when  instantly  placing  his  hands 
upon  my  forehead  his  touch  pro- 
duced  an  indescribable  serenity  and 
calmness,  a  calmness  not  bom  of 
earth,  but  at  once  peaceful,  delight- 
ful  and  heavenly.  My  whole  being 
was  imbued  with  a  joy  unspeakable. 
All  feelings  of  sorrow  instantly  van- 
ished.  Those  lines  and  shadows 
which  care  and  sorrow  impress  upon 
US  were  dispelled  as  a  deep  fog  before 
a  blazing  sun.  In  the  eyes  of  my 
heavenly  visitor,  for  such  he  appeared 
to  me,  there  was  a  sort  of  lofty  pity 
and  tendemess  infinitely  stronger  than 
any  such  feeling  I  ever  saw  mani- 
fested  in  ordinary  mortals.  His  very 
calm  appeared  like  a  vast  ocean  still- 
ness,  at  once  overpowering  to  every 
agitated  emotion. 

By  some  intuition,  or  instinct,  I 
feit  he  had  something  to  communi- 
cate  to  soothe  my  sorrows  and  allay 
my  apprehensions.  Whereon,  ad- 
dressing  me,  he  said: 

"Son,  I  perceive  thou  hast  grave 
anxieties  over  the  perilous  State  of 
thy  country,  that  thy  soul  has  feit 
deep  sorrow  for  its  future.  I  have 
therefore  come  to  thy  relief  and  to 
teil  thee  of  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  this  peril.  .  Hear  me  attentively. 
Seventy-one  years  ago,  after  an  awful 
apostasy  of  centuries,  in  which  all 
nations  were  shrouded  in  spiritual 
darkness,  when  the  angels  had  with- 
drawn  themselves,  the  voice  of  pro- 
phets  hushed,  and  the  light  of  Urim 
and  Thummim  shone  not,  and  the 
vision  of  the  seers  was  closed,  while 
heaven  itself  shed  not  a  ray  of  glad- 
ness  to  lighten  a  dark  world,  when 
Babel  ruled  and  Satan  laughed,  and 


church  and  priesthood  had  taken 
their  upward  flight,  and  the  voice  of 
nations,  possessing  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  had  ruled  against 
vision  and  against  Urim,  against 
the  further  visits  of  angels,  and 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  church  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  thou  knowest 
that  then  appeared  a  mighty  angel 
with  the  solemn  announcement  ot 
the  hour  of  judgment,  the  bürden  ot 
whose  Instructions  pointed  to  dire 
calamities  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion.  This,  therefore,  is  the  cause 
of  what  thou  seest  and  the  end  of  the 
wicked  hasteneth.'' 

My  vision  now  became  extended 
in  a  marvelous  manner,  and  the  im- 
port  of  the  past  labors  of  the  Eiders 
was  made  piain  to  me.  I  saw  multi- 
tudes  fleeing  to  the  place  of  safety  in 
our  mountain  heights.  The  church 
was  established  in  the  wilderness. 
Simultaneously  the  nation  had 
reached  an  unparalleled  prosperity, 
wealth  abounded,  new  territory  was 
acquired,  commerce  extended, finance 
strengthened,  confidence  was  main- 
tained,  and  peoples  abroad  pointed 
to  her  as  the  model  nation,  the  ideal 
of  the  past  realized  and  perfected, 
the  embodiment  of  the  liberty  sung 
by  poets,  and  sought  for  by  sages. 

**But,"  continued  the  messenger, 
'Thou  beholdest  a  change.  Con- 
fidence is  lost.  Wealth  is  arrayed 
against  labor,  labor  against  wealth, 
yet  the  land  abounds  with  plenty  for 
food  and  raiment,and  silver  and  gold 
are  in  abundance.  Thou  seest  also 
that  letters  written  by  a  Jew  have 
wrought  great  confusion  in  the  finan- 
ces  of  the  nation  which,  together 
with  the  policy  of  many  wealthy  ones, 
has  produced  distress  and  do  presage 
further  sorrow." 

Factions  now  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic  ;  capital  had  entrenched  itself 
against  labor  throughout  the  land  ; 
labor  was  organized  against  capital. 
The  voice  of  the  wise  sought  to  tran- 
quilize  these  two  powerful  factors  in 
vain.  Excited  multitudes  ran  wildly 
about ;  strikes  increased  ;  lawlessness 
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sought  the  place  of  regulär  govern- 
ment.  At  this  juncture  I  saw  a  ban- 
ner  floating  in  air  whereon  was 
written  the  words  Bankruptcy,  Fam- 
ine,  Floods,  Fire,  Cyclones,  Blood, 
Plague.  Mad  with  rage  men  and 
women  rushed  upon  each  other. 
Blood  flowed  down  the  streets  of 
cities  like  water.  The  demon  of 
bloody  hate  had  enthroned  itself  on 
the  citadel  of  reason  ;  the  thirst  for 
blood  was  intenser  than  that  of  the 
parched  tongue  for  water.  Thousands 
of  bodies  lay  untombed  in  the  streets. 
Men  and  women  feil  dead  from  the 
terror  inspired  by  fear.  Rest  was 
but  the  precursor  of  the  bloody 
work  of  the  morrow.  All  around 
lay  the  mournfulness  of  a  past  in  ruins. 
Monuments  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  names  of  the  noble  and  brave 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  com- 
bustibles.  A  voice  now  sounded 
aloud  these  words,  *  *  Yet  once  again 
I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
heaven.  And  this  word  yet  once 
again  signifies  the  removing  of  things 
that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are 
made  ;  that  those  things  that  cannot 
be  shaken  may  remain. ' ' 

Elarthquakes  rent  the  earth  in  vast 
chasms,  which  engulfed  multitudes  ; 
terrible  groanings  and  wailings  filled 
the  air  ;  the  shrieks  of  the  suffering 
were  indescribably  awful.  Water  wildly 
rushed  in  from  the  tumultuous  ocean 
whose  very  roaring  under  the  mad 
rage  of  the  fierce  cyclone,  was  unen- 
durable  to  the  ear.  Cities  were  swept 
away  in  an  instant,  missiles  were  hurl- 
ed  through  the  atmosphere  at  a  ter- 
rible velocity  and  people  were  carried 
upward  only  to  descend  an  unrecog- 
nized  mass.  Islands  appeared  where 
ocean  waves  once  tossed  the  gigantic 
steamer.  In  other  parts  voluminous 
flames,  emanating  from  vast  fires, 
rolled  with  fearful  velocity  destroying 
life  and  property  in  their  destructive 
course.  The  seal  of  the  dread  men- 
ace  of  despair  was  stamped  on  every 
human  visage  ;  men  feil  exhausted, 
appalled  and  trembling.  Every 
element  of  agitated  nature  seemed  a 


demon ofwrathfulfiiry.  Dense clouds, 
blacker  than  midnight  darkness, 
whose  thunders  reverberated  with 
intonations  which  shook  the  earth, 
obscured  the  sunlight.  Darkness 
reigned,    unrivalled    and    supreme. 

Again  the  light  shone,  revealing 
an  atmosphere  tinged  with  a  leaden 
hue,  which  was  the  precursor  of  an 
unparalleled  plague  whose  first  Symp- 
toms were  recognized  by  a  purple 
spot  which  appeared  on  the  cheek, 
or  on  the  back  of  the  band,  and 
which,  invariably,  enlarged  until  it 
spread  over  the  entire  surlace  of  the 
body,  producing  certain  death. 
Mothers,  on  sight  of  it,  cast  away 
their  children  as  if  they  were 
poisonous  reptiles.  This  plague,  in 
grown  persons,  rotted  the  eyes  in  their 
sockets  and  consumed  the  tongue  as 
would  a  powerful  acid  or  an  intense 
heat.  Wicked  men,  suffering  under 
its  writhing  agonies,  cursed  God  and 
died,  as  they  stood  on  their  feet,  and 
the  birds  of  prey  feasted  on  their 
carcasses. 

I  saw  in  my  dream  the  messenger 
again  appear  with  a  vial  in  his  right 
band,  who  addressing  me  said :  *  Thou 
knowest  somewhat  of  the  chemistry 
taught  in  the  schools  of  human 
learning,  behold  now  a  chemistry 
sufficently  powerful  to  change  the 
waters  of  the  sea. ' ' 

He  then  poured  out  his  vial  upon 
the  sea  and  it  became  putrid  as  the 
blood  of  a  dead  man,  and  every 
living  soul  therein  died.  Other 
plagues  followed  I  forbear  to  record. 

A  foreign  power  had  invaded  the 
nation  which,  from  every  human 
indication,  it  appeared  would  seize 
the  govemment  and  supplant  it 
with  monarchy.  I  stood  trembling 
at  the  aspect,  when,  lo,  a  power 
arose  in  the  west  which  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
original  form  ;  to  this  suddenly  rising 
power  every  lover  of  constitutionaJ 
rights  and  liberties  throughout  the 
nation  gave  hearty  support.  The 
struggle  was  fiercely  contested,  but 
the  Stars  and  stripes   floated   in   the 
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breeze,  and,  bidding  defiance  to 
all  Opposition,  waved  proudly  over 
the  land.  Among  the  many  banners 
I  saw,  was  one  inscribed  thus:  **The 
govemment  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, now  and  forever;**  on  another 
"Liberty  of  Conscience,  social, 
religious,  and  political." 

The  light  of  the  gospel  which   had 

but  dimly  shone  because  of  abomina- 

tion,  now   burst   forth   with  a  lustre 

that  filled  the  earth.     Cities  appeared 

in  every  direction,  one  of  which,  in 

the  centre  of  the  continent,  was  an 

embodiment   of  architectural  science 

after  the  pattem  of  eternal  perfections, 

whose  towers  glittered  with  a  radiance 

emanating    from     the   sparkling    of 

emeralds,     rubies,     diamonds     and 

other  precious  stones  set  in  a  canopy 

of   gold    and     so    elaborately    and 

skillfully  arranged  as  to  shed  forth  a 

brilliancy  which  dazzled  and  enchant- 

ed  the  eye,  excited   admiration   and 

developed  a  taste  for  the   beautiful, 

beyond    anything     man     had    ever 

conceived.       Fountains     of    crystal 

water  shot  upward  their  transparent 

jets  which  in  the  brilliant   sunshine, 

formed  ten  thousand  rainbow  tints  at 

once  delightful  to  the  eye.    Gardens, 

the  perfections  of  whose  arrangement 

confound  all  our  present  attempts  at 

genius,  were  bedecked  with   flowers 

of  varied  hue  to  develop   and  refine 

the  taste,  and   strengthen  a  love  for 

these  nature's  chastest  adornmenls. 

Schools  and   universities  were  erect- 

ed,  to  which  all  had  access  ;    in  the 

latter   Urims    were    placed,  for  the 

study  of  the  past,  present  and  future, 

and  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 

heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  construc- 

tions  of  worlds  and  universes.       The 

inherent   properties    of   matter,     its 

arrangements,  laws,  mutual  relations 

were  revealed  and  taught  and  made 

piain  as  the  primer  lesson  of  a  child. 

The  conflicting  theories  of  geologists 

regarding  the  formation  and  age  of 

the  earth  were  settled  forever.       All 

learning  was  based  on  eternal  certain- 

ty.     Angels  brought  forth  the  treas- 

ures  of  knowledge  which  had  lain  hid 


in  the  womb  of  the  dumb  and  distant 
past. 

The  appliances  for  making  learning 
easy  surpass  all  conjecture.  Chem- 
istry  was  rendered  extremely  simple, 
by  the  power  which  the  Urims 
conferred  on  man  of  looking  into  and 
through  the  elements  ot  every  kind  ; 
a  stone  furnished  no  more  obstruction 
to  human  vision  than  the  air  itself. 
Not  only  were  the  elements  and  all 
their  changes  and  transformations 
plainly  understood  but  the  construc- 
tion,  Operations,  and  laws  of  mind 
were  thus  rendered  equally  piain  as 
those  which  governed  the  coarser 
elements.  While  looking  through 
theUrim  and  Thummim  I  was  amazed 
at  a  transformation,  which  even  now 
is  to  me  marvellous  beyond  descrip- 
tion,  clearly  showing  the  manner  in 
which  particles  composing  the  inor- 
ganic  kingdom  of  nature  are  conduct- 
ed  upward  to  become  a  part  of  or- 
ganic  forms;  another  astounäing 
revelation  was  a  view  clearly  shown 
me  of  the  entire  circulation  of  the 
blood  both  in  man  and  animals. 
After  seeing  these  things  and  gazing 
once  more  upon  the  beautiful  city, 
the  following  passage  of  Scripture 
sounded  in  my  ears  :  *  *  Out  of  Zion 
the  perfection  of  beauty  God  shin- 
eth.'^ 

On  this  I  awoke  to  find  all  a 
dream. 

I  have  written  the  foregoing,  which 
is  founded  on  true  principle,  under 
the  caption  of  a  dream,  partly  to 
instruct  and  partly  to  check  the  folly 
of  reading  silly  novels  now  so  preva- 
len    t.  Charles  D,  Evans, 

Springville,  Utah. 


Never  urge  another  to  do  anything 
against  his  desire,  unless  there  is  dan- 
ger before  him. 

Ladies  should  pass  through  a  door 
first,  but  a  gentleman  is  to  precede  in 
going  up  stairs. 

It  is  better  to  be  silent  than  to  say 
unwise  or  unkind  things. 
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The  city  of  Washington — center 
of  the  political  life  of  this  country 
and  therefore  Mecca  of  politicians — 
holds  an  engrossing  interest  for  the 
average  American  youth.  The  con- 
fi^regation  of  the  greatest  politicians 
and  reputedly  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  nation,  the  continual  associations 
that  Cluster  around  the  historical 
buildings,  and  the  many  works  of 
beauty  that  have  been  made  to  add 
to  its  attractions,  as  well  as  other 
coni^iderations  of  ambition  that  are 
seldom  absent  from  the  mind  of  the 
youth,  lend  to  it  aglamour  thatoften 
leads  him  to  give  up  to  the  fascina- 
tions  of  politics  and  to  labor  in  season 
and  out  for  the  privilege  of  living  in 
it. 

First  impressions,  however,  are 
apt  to  rob  the  city  of  much  of  its 
attractiveness.  On  every  hand  dis- 
appointments  await  the  dreamer 
whose  active  imagination  has  exag- 
geratedthe  supposed  benefits  enjoy- 
ed.  Perhaps,  for  example,  he  has 
heard  from  those  that  have  been  for- 
tunate  enough  to  precede  him  to  the 
capital,  of  the  beauty  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  and  has  prepared  himself  to 
see  a  street  lined  with  stately  build- 
ings and,  like  the  Champs  d'  Elysee, 
making  the  fashionable  parade  of  the 
city. 

If  so,  the  first  view  will  certainly 
be  a  disappointment.  **The  Av- 
enue," as  itis  constantly  called,  not- 
withstanding  the  presence  of  at  least 
a  score  of  other  avenues,  is  neither  a 
fashionable  nor  a  business  street;  but 
leading  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Treas- 
ury  Building  and  then  past  the  White 
House  and  Building  of  the  War,  State 
and  Navy,  it  assumes  importance 
politically,  and  does  go  into  a  nice 
residence  portion  beyond.  But  the 
fact  that  has  given  it  the  reputation  it 
holds  is  that  all  parades  of  any  im- 
portance always  make  it  the  base  for 
the  line  of  march. 

Washington  is  scattered  around 
over  so  much  country  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult  for  one  to  presume  to  make  the 


task  of  seeking  the  sights  one  of 
rote.  Time  is  requisite  to  travel 
from  the  Soldiers*  Home  one  way, 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  another  and 
a  dozen  or  two  other  things  in  as 
many  directions  out  of  town  and  that 
multiplied  by  ten  in  town. 

The  Capitol,  however,  is  generally 
the  first  place  to  be  visited  unless  one 
is  anxious  to  see  the  White  House 
and  first  goes  there.  Hero  worship, 
though,  has  not  so  much  of  an 
opportunity  at  the  latter  place,  and  it 
is  generally  thrown  in  the  shade. 
Visitors  by  the  hundreds  flock  to  the 
great  building  that  can  be  seen  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  city  and  be- 
come  prey  to  the  guides  who  approach 
any  one  with  the  appearance  of  a 
tourist,  with  a  polite — 

*  'Show  you  the  building  for  fifty 
Cents.'* 

The  wise  tourist  who  wants  to  see 
the  sights  will  take  advantage  of  the 
offer;  that  is,  if  he  has  not  a  great 
deal  of  time.  If  he  does  not,  he  is 
likely  to  get  lost  in  some  of  the 
labyrinthian  hallways  of  the  great 
building  and  to  wander  around  until 
he  finds  himself  suddenly  confi-onted 
by  an  im  passable  door  or  wandering 
in  a  circle.  If  he  wants  to  climb  he 
will  be  taken  to  the  dome,  from 
which  he  can  see  the  surrounding 
country  stretching  away  for  miles  in 
such  a  roUing  way  that  irrigation  is 
precluded. 

Hundreds  of  objects  of  interest, 
too  numerous  to  be  classified  and 
appreciated  in  one  day's  view,  lie 
around  in  the  different  directions. 
From  the  inside  he  can  see  the  alle- 
gorical  figures  in  the  dome,  and  the 
frieze  half  way  down,  looking  like 
the  work  of  a  sculptor  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  as  painting  with  even 
the  most  powerful  glass.  In  the 
rotunda  are  the  statues  erected 
by  the  grateful  people  in  honor  of 
the  heroes  that  have  lived,  while 
paintings  of  events  in  history  are 
met  on  every  hand. 

The    patriotic    visitor,    however, 
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generally  gives  these  but  a  short  in- 
spection,  hurrying  on  to  see  the 
lions  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
at  work.  They  reach  the  galleries 
in  big  expectation.  They  beheve 
words  that  will  elevate  their  souls, 
make  them  better  Citizens  because 
of  the  pure  patriotism  poured  out, 
will  be  heard.  What  a  drop,  then, 
to  come  into  the  august  Senate  and 
hear  one  of  the  august  wearers  of  a 
toga  speaking  about  a  sore  toe,  or 
cavilling  about  what  some  news- 
paper  has  said  of  him. 

Usually  the  visitor  is  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  discourtesy  that  pre- 
vails  in  this  Chamber,  despite  the 
constant  calling  up  for  purposes  of 
debate  of  the  ghost  of  **Senatorial 
courtesy.  *  *  A  member  will  be  speak- 
ing on  some  matter,  and  unless 
there  is  unusual  interest  in  it  not 
more  than  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  of 
the  members  will  be  listening.  Some 
will  be  writing,  some  reading,  others 
chatting,  some  lounging  on  the  sofas 
placed  conveniently,  others  Standing 
in  the  doors  of  the  cloak  rooms 
Smoking. 

This  is  the  normal  condition.  Of 
course  if  there  comes  a  vote  on  a 
party  question  all  will  instantly  give 
attention.  Pages  will  be  started  out 
for  absent  members,  bells  will  ring 
in  all  the  cloak  rooms  and  as  the 
clerk  is  reading  the  names  one  after 
another  of  the  Senators  will  come  in 
and  if  their  names  have  been  passed, 
demand  that  they  be  called  again. 
After  the  vote  is  announced  they 
will  go  out  again  to  attend  to  their 
own  business,  leaving  the  party 
managers  for  the  time  being  in 
Charge  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  nation. 

During  the  whole  tariff  debate  in 
the  Senate  only  a  few  Senators  on 
either  side  were  in  the  hall  during 
the  speaking.  Sherman,  Aldrich, 
Allison,  or  Hoar  on  the  Republican 
side  would  keep  the  lines  in  order 
and  would  be  reinforced  by  such  of 
their  colleagues  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  or  as  had  no  inclination  to 
leave.       On   the    Democratic  side. 


Vest,  Jones,  Harris  and  one  or  two 
others  were  on  constant  guard.  The 
other  Senators  stayed  merely  to  cast 
their  votes  when  their  names  were 
called  and  took  little  if  any  interest 
in  the  speeches  that  consumed  so 
many  weeks. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  that  is  a  practical  barometer 
as  regards  public  business.  If  a 
visitor  notices  that  the  seats  in  the 
press  gallery  are  empty  he  can  make 
up  his  mind  that  nothing  of  unusual 
interest  will  transpire  for  a  time,  no 
matter  what  storms  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated.  Sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  a  duU  Session  they  will  begin  to 
fill  up  again  and  then  he  can  look 
out  for  something  exciting. 

On  the  Senate  side  the  men  of  the 
press  are  given  many  privileges  and 
their  comfort  is  consillted  in  many 
ways.  A  cooler  füll  of  apollinaris 
lemonade  is  constantly  on  tap,  cush- 
ioned  chairs,  whose  softness  invites 
one  to  rest,  are  scattered  about, 
writing  materials  of  the  best  kind 
are  at  band,  while  the  Congressional 
Record  2Jid  all  other  public  docu- 
ments  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
These  things,  however,  are  not  for  all 
correspondents;  but  only  those  who 
do  telegraphic  work  for  papers  that 
publish  at  least  six  times  in  a  week 
and  who  do  not  work  in  the  public 
Offices. 

Taking  a  cursory  view  of  things, 
one  is  not  permitted  to  dwell  long  on 
any  one  point.  The  visitor  is  rushed 
from  the  Senate  to  the  House,  where 
there  is  much  more  of  interest  on  ac- 
count  of  the  greater  number  of 
members.  Something  exciting  gen- 
erally has  the  floor  and  speeches  are 
of  a  less  tedious  nature  than  those  in 
the  Senate  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity  for  compressing  a  great  deal  of 
fact  into  a  very  few  words.  When  a 
dull  Speaker  does  arise,  however,  he 
receives  no  better  treatment  than  that 
accorded  in  the  Senate. 

A  vote  in  this  House  always 
causes  more  stirring  than  in  the  Up- 
per  body,  on   account  of  the  large 
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number  of  members.  A  roll  call 
generally  consumesforty-five  minutes, 
and  an  amusing  instance  of  how  this 
fact  can  be  made  of  use  in  times  is 
furnished  by  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  Utah  legislation. 

During  the  time  of  Delegate  Caine, 
when  there  was  such  a  strong  effort 
to  push  through  anti-Mormon  bills, 
he  had  a  great  many  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side,  who  stood  against 
such  legislation  and  promised  their 
aid  in  defeatingit. 

**You  watch  things/'  they  said  to 
Mr.  Caine,  *'and  if  anything  comes 
up,  let  US  know." 

One  day  at  about  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon  one  of  these  measures 
come  up  as  the  next  bill  to  be 
considered.  A  bill  regarding 
some  harbor  expenditures  in  Texas 
was  under  consideration  and  a  vote 
was  about  to  be  taken.  At  four 
o'clock  the  committee  on  appro- 
priations  would  have  the  right  of  way 
and  if  action  on  the  anti-Mormon  bill 
could  be  put  off  until  that  hour  it 
would  go  over  for  the  Session. 

Walking  over  to  the  friendly  con- 
gressman  Mr.  Caine  whispered  to  him 
the  State  of  matters  and  asked  what 
could  be  done. 

*That's  all  right/'  said  the  latter. 

As  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken 
this  congressman  arose  and  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker:  This  bill  (the 
Texas  measure)  is  so  important  that 
we  should  put  ourselves  on  record  on 
it.  Therefore  I  call  for  the  ayes  and 
nays. ' ' 

He  was  supported  by  one-fifth  of 
the  House  and  by  the  time  the  roll 
call  was  ended  the  committee  an  ap- 
propriations  claimed  the  floor  and  the 
other  bill  went  over. 

Anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  doled 
off  by  the  guides  by  the  dozen  and 
one  soon  realizes  that  there  is  more 
in  Congress  than  the  news  given  by 
the  papers.  There  are  under- 
currents  that  never  make  any  show- 
ing  on  the  surface  and  the  novice  of- 
ten  finds  that  one  who  appears  to  be 
a  prominent   man  in  the  Councils  of 


the  nation  has  no  weight  among  his 
associates,  while  some  very  quiet 
man  whom  the  newspapers  seldom 
notice  can  sway  votes  on  both  sides 
of  the  body  with  a  very  few   words. 

One  fact  impresses   itseH"   on  the 
Philosoph ical    observer — our     great 
men  are  simply  people.     They   be- 
long  to  the  human  race  and  stand  on 
no  higher  level  than  those  that  wield 
the  pick  and  shovel.     They  are  ruled 
by  passions,  blinded  by   prejudices, 
dominated  by  feelings  and  often  their 
remarks    proceed    from    disordered 
stomachs    rather    than   cool  heads. 
Debate  that  would  do  no  credit  to  an 
amateur  literary   society  is  indulge<i 
in  and  men  who  should  deserve  the 
respect  of  their  fellow     men     &\^. 
forth  illogical  platitudes  that  speak  lU 
for  their  sense  if  they  believe    ivhat 
they  say»  and  greater  iU   for    their 
honesty  if  they  do  not. 

Beginning  with    the    attaches    oi 
Congress  the  shame  of  the  patronage 
System  makes  itself  apparent  through- 
out  all  the  departments.     In  each   oi 
the  houses  there  are  so  many  pag^es, 
drawing  seventy-five  dollars  a  montb 
for  doing  nothing  but  hatch  mischie/^ 
that  they  fall  all  over  themselves  and 
each  other  when  a  call  is  made  by  a 
member.      Doorkeepers,  clerks  and 
what   not  are  fownd  by  the  dozen, 
while  Supervisors  and  superintendents 
have  had  Offices  created  by  the  dozen. 

At  the   boarding  house   where  I 
have  been  stopping  there  is  a  female 
Clerk   in    the    treasury    department 
who  generally  comes  to  the  table  at 
half-past  eight    and    gets   to  werk 
somewhere  in  the   neighborhood  oi 
an    hour    later,  according     to    the 
State   of   her  feelings.      When  she 
arrives  at  her  desk  she  works  an  hour 
and  rests  two  until  the  day  is  over 
and  imagines  she   has   done  a  hard 
day's  work.     There  are  dozens  such 
as  this  and  under  a  business  System 
the  work  of  ten  could  be  done  by  an 
energetic  man  who  worked  thehours 
that  are  required  of  clerks   and  per- 
sons  in  the  professions. 

A    Claim    on   the   department  oi 
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justice  must  pass  through  at  least 
ten  divisions  before  it  can  be 
placed  before  the  House  for  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated.  As  an 
example  of  the  waste  of  time ;  a 
letter  was  sent  a  short  time  ago  to 
the  State  department  to  ask  about  a 
certain  matter.  A  reply  came  back 
that  the  subject  had  been  referred  to 
a  certain  minbter  ;  and  there  were 
marks  to  show  that  this  simple 
matter  that  could  have  been  done  by 
a  fourteen  year  old  schoolboy  had 
been  passed  through  the  hands  of 
three  persons  before  the  answer  was 
sent. 

There  is  a  disposition  at  present, 
however,  to  take  off  a  few  of  the 
leeches  that  are  sucking  the  revenue 
ofthe  people  and  being  supported 
for  no  other  reason  than  they  have  a 
pull.  Several  departments  are  being 
abolished  and  work  transferred  to 
others  where  it  can  be  done  without 
additional  clerks. 

It  is  amusing  to  walk  ne^r  one  of 
the  large  government  buildings  as 
the  four  o'clock  whistle  is  blowing. 
Before  it  ceases  there  is  a  stream  of 
Clerks  who  have  stopped  perhaps  a 
few  minutes  before  time  in  order  that 
they  might  be  prepared,  and  it  is 
hardly  fi\e  minutes  before  the  great 
structure  is  left  in  charge  of  the 
guards  and  a  few  chiefe  of  divisions. 

Men  who  have  an  idea  that  the 
government  owes  them  a  living  and 
should  collect  the  living  for  them 
abound.  Office  seekers  from  the  old 
gray  haired  woman  to  the  young 
feUow  that  has  been  attacked  by  the 
weevil  of  politics  and  unconditionally 
surrendered  are  in  evidence  every- 
where  and  everywhere  they  make  the 
life  of  a  man  with  a  "pull"  a 
misery.  * 

Malaria  is  one  of  the  disadvanta- 
ges  of  life  in  this  city.  The  stranger 
who  comes  into  it  unawares  generally 
finds  it  necessary  to  pass  through  a 
siege  before  he  can  feel  perfectly  safe. 
Lowaltitude  that  oppresses  isanother 
to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  exhilarating   mountain   a<r.     A 


comparatively  poor  System  of  rapid 
transit  adds  to  the  misery  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot  or  very  wet. 
Boarding  houses  intensify  the  feeling 
on  general  principles. 

These  are  but  passing  grievances, 
however,  and  one  living  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  long  time  will  grow  to  like 
it  so  much  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
leave  it.  There  is  always  a  feeling 
that  here  is  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
Nowhere  eise  is  the  trend  of  politics 
appreciated  so  much.  Nowhere 
do  the  legends  and  associations 
of  national  life  Cluster  in  so  great 
an  abundance.  To  the  initiated 
the  winters  are  never  so  gay  else- 
where.  These  ideas  and  scores  of 
others  represent  the  Solution  of  the 
problem  why  people  who  have  had  a 
taste  of  life  in  the  national  capital 
long  for  a  greater  draught. 

Fleeting  glimpses  these  are  of  the 
impressions  of  a  newcomer  just 
entering  into  the  spirit  that  pervades, 
hardly  convers^nt  with  the  buildings 
that  care  nothing  for  the  avenues, 
but  plant  themselves  where  they  will, 
and  avenues  that  have  less  care  for 
the  streets  but  run  without  regard 
for  the  rights  of  these  humbler  ways, 
and  *'Circles"  and  *  *  Places  "  that 
make  delightflil  breaks  in  both,  and 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  region 
of  romance  that  lies  across  and  up 
and  down  the  beautiful  Potomac  and 
toward  the  country  that  lies  in  Mary- 
land. Eugene  Young, 


Many  a  man  fights  for  his  creed 
who  never  thinks  of  carrying  an 
umbrella   for  his  wife. 

The  devil  never  keeps  out  of  a 
home  £<imply  because  there  is  a  hand- 
some  Bible  on  the  parlor  table. 

It  won't  do  any  good  to  pray  for 
the  Fiji  Islanders  as  long  as  you 
won't  speak  to  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  next  house. 

Build  a  fence  anywhere,  and  the 
first  boy  who  comes  along  will  want 
to  climb  it. 
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THE    SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES. 

There  is  a  wonderful  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  nearly  everyone  in  these 
days  to  amass  wealth.  This  desire 
is  so  powerful  in  the  young,  we  fear, 
as  to  influenae  theni  very  much  to 
their  injury  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
Almost  the  first  question  which  is 
asked  by  a  person  whose  Services 
are  required  in  any  direction  is  con- 
ceming  the  salary,  and  every  energy 
and  talent,  except  in  rare  instances, 
is  being  prostituted  to  this  inordinate 
love  of  money.  Men  whom  both 
God  and  training  have  endowed  for 
certain  pursuits  will  neglect  the  very 
employment  in  which  they  are  so 
successfiil  because  the  temptation  of 
a  greater  salary  is  held  out  to  them. 
Thus,  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations 
are  sacrificed  to  worldly  gain. 

It  is  quite  proper,  of  course,  that 
people  should  desire  to  progress  in 
temporal  as  well  as  in  Spiritual  things, 
but  the  latter  should  always  be 
predominant  where  only  one  is  pos- 
sible.  If  the  natural  endowments  of 
men  lead  them  in  educational  direc- 
tions,  whether  the  taste  be  for  art, 
science,  literature,  or  any  of  the  other 
numerous  pursuits  which  add  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  mankind, 
these  are  the  directions  they  should 
take,  and  not  be  swerved  from  their 
purposes  by  every  bauble  of  tem- 
porary  gain  which  comes  before  their 
eyes. 

Will  men  be  rewarded  in  the  fliture 
for  the  amount  of  means  they  have 
possessed?  Their  names  may  be 
remembered  in  future  generations 
because  of  their  immense  posses- 
sions,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
Crcesus  and  others  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  who  possessed  vast 
wealth,  but  of  what  benefit  will  such 
renown  be? 


Abraham,  the  friend  of  God, 
though  immensely  rieh,  is  remem- 
bered more  for  his  numerous  virtues 
and  his  noble  deeds,  than  because  ot 
his  wealth  of  cattle  and  land.  Some 
of  the  poorest  men  who  have  lived 
upon  the  earth  are  today  held  in 
highest  esteem  because  of  the  good 
they  have  done  by  their  having 
lived  in  the  world,  and  not  because 
they  were  successful  in  accummulat- 
ing  wealth. 

We  would  like  the  young  men  ot 
Zion  filled  with  the  desire  to  first 
inquire  when  a  labor  is  required  of 
them,  **What  permanent  good  is 
to  come  from  this  to  myself  or 
others?"  "Will  it  help  to  better 
mankind?* '  instead  of  asking,  as  peo- 
ple often  do,  *'How  much  money  is 
there  in  this  for  me?' ' 

If  the  present  spirit  were  to  con- 
tinue  to  grow  it  would  not  be  long 
before  every  man  who  is  called  to  go 
upon  a  foreign  mission  or  to  labor  in 
any  capacity  in  the  Church,  would 
want  to  be  paid  in  cash  for  his  Ser- 
vices. Those  who  compose  Zion 
should  be  above  such  a  spirit.  They 
should  feel  at  all  times  that  whatever 
labor  the  Lord  requires  of  them, 
whether  it  be  in  a  temporal  or  spirit- 
ual  capacity,  that  their  time  is  the 
Lord's,  and  whether  they  receive 
much  or  little,  or  nothing  at  all  in 
cash  for  their  Services,  they  should 
be  content  to  work  and  lay  up  riches 
for  a  future  day. 

It  will  be  small  comfort  to  any 
person  when  about  to  pass  on  the  other 
side  to  look  back  upon  his  or  her  life 
and  find  that  it  has  been  spent  for 
the  accumulation  of  property.  Such 
individuals  will  be  much  in  the  Pos- 
ition of  the  man  who  owned  his  broad 
acres  in  almost  every  land,  and  who 
being  seized  with  a  deadly  fever,  was 
approached  by  his  Httle  daughter— a 
wee  mite  of  a  thing — who  had  heard 
him  speak  of  his  possessions  in  every 
land.  She  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
palace  **on  the  other  side,"  where 
the  physician  had  said  her  fother  was 
about  to  go.    It  was  then  he  realized 
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what  opportunities  he  had  lost,  and 
how  poor  indeed  was  he,  notwith- 
standing  all  his  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver,  his  houses  and  lands. 

If  men  and  women  can  toil  all 
their  days  upon  this  earth,  reaping 
nothing  but  poverty  and  suffering, 
and  still  acquire  in  the  records  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  a  large  credit,  they 
will  indeed  find  themselves  in  the  end 
the  wealthy  ones,  and  will  discover 
that  their  possessions  are  greater  and 
more  enduring  than  those  of  many 
who  have  perh^ps  despised  them 
while  they  traveled  together  upon 
the  footstool  of  God. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  UTAH. 

The  hearts  of  all  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  füll  of  gratitude  to  the 
Lord  that  after  so  many  years  of 
patient  waiting  and  persistent  peti- 
tioning  Utah  is  now  provided  with 
an  enabling  act  whereby  our  Terri- 
tory can  become  one  of  the  States  of 
this  glorious  Union.  So  many  eflforts 
to  secure  this  boon  have  been  made 
in  the  past  by  the  people,  and  with 
such  discouraging  results  that  we  had 
almost  reached  a  condition  where  we 
expected  a  refusal  whenever  we 
asked  for  such  a  favor  from  the  Con- 
gress  of  our  nation,  but  just  at  a  time 
when  we  seemed  to  least  expect  the 
blessing,  and  were  devoting  our 
feeblest  efforts  for  such  a  consumma- 
tion,  the  bill  for  Utah*s  admission 
passes  both  houses  of  Congress,  with 
the  least  Opposition  which  has  per- 
haps  ever  been  shown  towards  the 
admission  of  any  other  State,  and  it 
received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  but  litde  delay. 

We  must  acknowledge  in  this  mar- 
velous  act  the  hand  of  God,  for  had 
it  not  been  for  His  over-ruling  provi- 
dence,  by  which  power  the  hearts  of 
men  have  been  softened  towards  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  so  that  many  have 
seemed  to  desire  to  heap  special 
favors  upon  the  people,  we  would 
still  be  suffering  from  the  unjust 
prejudicesofmen;  but  the  Lord  who 


has  power  to  even  tum  stone  into 
bread,  has  transformed  hearts  of 
stone  into  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  has  fUled  them  with  sympathy 
for  an  oppressed  yet  faithful  people. 
To  our  Father  we  must,  therefore, 
give  thanks  for  what  He  hath  wrought 
and  for  what  He  alone  had  the  power 
tq  accomplish. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  should 
now  be  impressed  with  the  responsi- 
bilities  of  statehood.  They  should 
make  themselves  thoroughly  familiär 
with  the  national  questions  and  issues, 
and  should  be  prepared  to  speak  as 
well  as  vote  intelligently  upon  all 
matters  which  come  within  the  pur- 
view  of  a  sovereign  people.  Our 
young  men  should  learn  the  duties 
of  the  various  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  should  qualify  themselves 
for  any  duty  which  the  new  condi- 
tion of  things  will  bring  upon  them. 
Not  that  they  should  be  fiUed  with  a 
desire  for  office,  or  descend  to  the 
low  political  trickery  so  common  in 
many  of  the  States.  These  things 
should  be  strictly  avoided.  The 
principles  which  govemed  our  early 
patriots  should  find  place  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  The  office 
should  always  seek  the  man  and  not 
the  man  seek  the  office.  This  course 
pursued,  there  will  be  less  complaint 
of  the  maladministration  of  the  laws; 
there  will  be  more  peace  and  greater 
Union  in  the  nation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  young 
men  will  have  sufficient  manhood  to 
avoid  engaging  in  political  strife,  or 
in  disgraceful  scrambling  for  position. 
They  should  be  fiUed  with  a  desire 
to  live  independent  of  governmental 
aid,  but  should  prepare  to  be  called 
from  any  avocation  of  life  to  posi- 
tions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in 
the  municipality,  county,  State  or 
govemment,  and  should  be  qualified 
to  magnify  such  callings.  We  hope 
this  spirit  will  be  characteristic  of 
the  youth  of  Zion.  There  is  gener- 
ally  in  the  nation  an  inordinate  de- 
sire for  public  Position,  and  some 
men  who  have  once  fed  at  the  public 
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crib  are  thereby  made  useless  for 
fliture  personal  eflfort  and  success. 
They  waste  their  time  and  energies, 
when  once  their  terms  of  office  have 
expired,  in  trying  to  obtain  other 
omces,  thus  humiliating  themselves 
in  the  estimation  of  their  friends  and 
all  high-minded  people. 

In  the  Church  the  failure  of  a  man 
to  obtain  an  ecclesiastical  position 
may  be  predicted  when  once  he  be- 
gins  to  seek  for  it.  Even  if  he  suc- 
ceeds  in  obtaining  the  position  he 
desires,  future  events  invariably  show 
him  to  be  unqualified  for  it.  The 
Lord  selects  His  servants  because  of 


their  humiliry,  and  with  none  others 
is  He  pleased.  It  can  safely  be  said, 
too,  that  in  public  offices  the  best 
qualified  men  are .  generally  those 
who  are  the  most  humble,  and  who 
acknowledge  themselves  as  public 
servants  instead  of  feding.  as  many 
do,  that  they  are  the  masters  of  the 
public. 

We  trust  it  may  be  the  future 
feeling  of  Utah  State* s  young  men 
to  rather  shrink  from  office  than  to 
seek  it,  but  to  be  qualified  whenever 
the  Offices  find  them  to  perform  the 
duties  of  such  callings  with  fidelity, 
perseverance  and  integrity. 


M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  IL 

BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND   GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


GOSPEL, 

Lecture  26. 
restoration  i. 

Subdivisions: — Meaning  of  the  term 
restoration  (  Wb.^, — Its  special  Gos- 
pel  meaning  (Alma  xli). — Its  appli- 
cation  as  an  essential  principle  of 
the  Gospel. — What  has  been  lost, 
withdrawn,  taken  away,  divided  or 
separated  (See  Voice  of  Waming 
eh.  V,  pp.  148-158;)  Ref ,  Book 
of  Mormon,  Alma  xl,  xli;  Voice  of 
Waming,  pp.  148-158;  Spencer's 
Letters,  No.  12,  pp.  124-128;  Key 
to  Theology,  eh.  ii  and  iii;  Com- 
pendium  pp.  164-168;  Universal 
apostasy,  (O.  Pratt). 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  restoration?  2. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  application 
of  the  term  restoration  as  a  principle 
of  the  Gospel?  3.  What  is  requisite 
in  Order  to  understand  what  is  to  be 
restored?  4.  Name  some  important 
things  that  have  been  lost.  5.  Name 
some  instances  of  Separation  and 
division  to  be  followed  by  reunion. 
Lecture  27. 
restoration  ii. 

Subdivisions: — What  is  to  be  re- 


stored; (i)  in  relation  to  the  earth 
and  its  products  (Doc.  and  Cov., 
sec.  Ixxxviii,  26,  38;  xx;  The  **Re- 
surrection**  by  President  Young,  pp. 
2,  3;  Revelations  xxi,  i;  Moroni, 
Ether,  13;  9) — (2)  In  relation  to 
animals,  (a)  living,  (Voice  of  Wam- 
ing, pp.  162-163);  Ip)  dead,  (CoN- 
TRiBUTOR,Vol.  IV,  p.  174;  The  "Re- 
surrection,*'  p.  5): — (3)  In  relation 
to  man,  {a)  living  (Voice  of  Wam- 
ing, pp.  162-163);  (^)  dead,  (Re- 
velations, XX,  12-14;  Alma  xi,  43- 
44;  Mormon  ix,  12-14;  The  **Resur- 
rection,'*  p.  5;  Contributor,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  192).  Ref.  Voice  of  Wam- 
ing, eh.  V,  p.  159  to  end;  Doc.  and 
Cov.,  sec.  xxix,  23-25;  Acts,  iii,  21; 
Spencer's  Letters,pp.  127-151 ;  Book 
of  Mormon;  Alma,  xl,  xli. 

Self-review: — i .  Name  some  things 
to  be  restored.  2.  What  besides  the 
restoration  o  *"  the  earth  to  the  same 
glorious  State  in  which  it  first  existed 
is  necessary?  3.  What  is  the  extent 
of  the  work  of  restoration?  4.  What 
is  meant  by  the  great  *'restitution  of 
all  things?'*  5.  Show  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  subjects  of  re- 
storation and  resurrection. 
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Lecture  28. 
things  restored. 
Subdivision:  —  Divine  personal 
communication. — The  fullness  of  the 
Gospel. — The  Holy  Priesthood. — 
The  keys  of  the  Aposdeship. — The 
keys  of  Organization. — The  keys  of 
gathering  (  Doc.  and  Co v.  p.  405). — 
The  keys  of  blessing  (Doc.  and  Cov. 
p.  405). — The  keys  of  relation 
(Doc.  and  Cov.  p.  405). — The  keys 
of  true  educaiion.  Ref.,  Pearl  of 
Great  Priee  pp.  56-72;  Contribu- 
TOR  Vol.  X.  p.  307-311;  Doc.  and 
Cov.  See.  HO. 

Self-review: — i.  Where,when  and 
to  whom  did  God  the  Father  reveal 
Himself?  2.  Relate  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood.  3.  Where, 
when  and  by  whom  were  the  keys  of 
the  gathering  restored?  4.  Who 
committed  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Abraham?  5.  Who  com- 
mitted the  keys  of  the  dispensation 
of  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the.  children  and  the  children  to 
the  fathers? 

BIBLE—OLD    TESTAMENT, 

{Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispensation 

Continued, ) 

Lecture  27. 

the  prophets. 

Subdivisia7i: — The  names  of  the 
prophetic  books  of  the  Bible. — The 
arrangement  not  one  of  chronologi- 
cal  Order  but  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  matter  contained  in  each 
book. — Prophets  who  prophesied 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity  of 
the  Jews:  Jonah»  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum  and  Zepha- 
niah. — Those  who  prophesied  during 
the  captivity:  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk, 
Ezekiel,  Obadiah  and  Daniel. — 
Those  who  prophesied  after  the 
restoration  or  return  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity:  Haggai,  Zechariah 
and  Malachi. 

Self-review: — i.  Give  the  names 
of  the   prophetic  books  of  the  Bible 


as  recorded.  2.  What  was  the  point 
of  consideration  in  the  arranging  of 
the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament? 3.  Which  of  the  prophets 
prophesied  previous  to  the  captivity?" 

4.  Name  the  prophets  who  prophe- 
sied during  the  captivity  and  those 
who  prophesied  after  the  restoration. 

5.  Give  dates  of  the  time  of  Jonah, 
Jeremiah  and  Malachi.  Ref ,  Bible, 
Bible  Dictionary  and  Helps  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  which  are  found 
appended  to  any  teacher's  edition  of 
the  Oxford  Bible. 

Lecture  28. 

THE   PROPHETS    (CONTINUED). 
The  Prophet  Isaiah. 

Subdivisions: — The  meaning  of 
his  name. — The  time  in  which  he 
lived,  (a)  a  period  of  religious  de- 
cline  among  the  Jews,  (^)  a  time  of 
luxury,  vanity  and  idolatry. — The 
detailed  exactness  of  his  prophecies 
gaining  for  him  the  tide  of  Gospel 
Prophet.  See  Helps  to  Bible  Study 
in  the  Oxford  Bible. — Principal  sub- 
jects  of  his  prophecies,  {a)  the 
captivity  and  restoration  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  See  xxxix,  6,  7,  (^) 
the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Babylon, 
Tyre,  Egypt  and  other  places.  See 
vii,  1-12;  xlvii,  7,  15,  (^)  the  con- 
quest  and  name  of  Cyrus,  xliv,  28; 
xlvi,  I,  5,  (öf )  the  Messiah  and  His 
mission,  xl,   3;   vii,    14;  xi,    10;   ix, 

6.  7;  viii,  14;  xlix,  6;  xxxv,  5,  6, 
(<?)  the  latter-day  work,  already  ful- 
filled,  xlv,  8;  xxix,  4,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
18,  19,  (/)  the  second  Coming  of 
the  Savior  and  the  resurrection,  xxv, 
4;  xl,  10;  lix,  20;  xxvi,  20. 

Self-review: — i.  At  what  time  in 
the  World' shistory  did  Isaiah  proph- 
esy?  2.  What  does  his  name  signify? 
3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites  during  his  time?  4.  Quote 
a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  conceming  the 
Jews,  one  conceming  the  restoration 
of  the  Gospel  and  one  conceming 
the  resurrection.  5.  Prove  from 
Church  history  the  literal  fulfiUment 
of  prophecy  made  by  Isaiah. 
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Lecture  29. 


THE    PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 

Sudäzvtswns:— The  meaning  of  the 
name. — His  parentage  and  nativity. 
— His  unpopulär  predictions  concern- 
ing  the  fete  of  the  Israelites. — His 
being  in  Egypt.  See  Helps  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible  and  Jeremiah  xlii, 
also  Josephus,  book  III.,  chs.  v,  vi, 
and  vii. — His  lamentations.  See 
Josephus,  book  X,  eh.  v,  also  Helps 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. — ^*His 
prophecies  already  fulfiUed;  (a)  con- 
cerning  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  and 
the  fate  of  Zedekiah.  See  Josephus, 
book  X,  eh.  vii  and  viii;  (d)  con- 
cerning  the  scattering  of  Israel  xii, 
15. — Prophecies  being  fulfilled;  (a) 
concerning  the  Gentiles,  xvi,  19;  (d) 
the  gathering  of  Israel,  iii,  14,  15; 
xii,  14,  15;  (c)  concerning  mission- 
ary  work,  xvi,  16. — Prophecies  to  be 
fulfilled  concerning  the  lost  tribes, 
xxxi,  8,  9. 

Self-review: — i.  Under  what  cir- 
•cumstances  did  the  Jews,  even  during 
their  decline  seek  for  the  word  of 
the  Lord  through  the  prophets.  2. 
How  came  Jeremiah  to  be  prophesy- 
ing  in  Egypt?  3.  What  are  the  **La- 
mentations  of  Jeremiah?"  4.  Give 
the  time  and  name  of  three  noted 
contemporaries  of  Jeremiah.  5. 
Give  three  of  Jeremiah*s  prophecies 
one  already  fulfilled,  one  being  ful- 
filled and  one  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

{Nephitic  Dispensation  continued,^ 

Lecture  26. 

PERIOD   OF  universal  BROTHER- 
HOOD. 

Subdivisions : — Universal  conver- 
-sion. — Universal  peace. — United  Or- 
der. —  Universal  freedom.  —  Marvel- 
ous  results  of  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  Priesthood. — Great 
material  and  social  prosperity  on  the 
Gospel  plan.  — The  beginning  of 
pride. — Division  into  classes. — Mul- 

•Thcse  are  simply  illustrative  predictions  of 
his  great  practica!  prophet. 


tiplication  of  churches. — Wicked- 
ness.  —  Persecution.  —  Apostasy.— 
The  great  division. — The  rebellion. 
— The  school  of  hate. — Secret  oaths 
and  combinations. — The  Gadianton 
robbers.  —  Widespread  wickedness. 
— Hiding  of  the  sacred  records  by 
Ammaron.  Time,  A.  D.  36  to  320. 
Ref .  IV  Nephi. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
religious  condition  of  all  the  people 
in  the  year  36  A.  D.?  2.  What  in- 
dustrial  System  with  its  wonderfiil 
results  was  practiced  by  the  people? 
3.  How  did  the  downward  career  of 
the  blessed  and  prospered  people  be- 
gin?  4.  What  foUowed  the  intro- 
duction  of  pride?  5.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  320  A.D.? 
6.  What  disposition  was  made  of 
the  sacred  records  at  this  time? 

Lecture  27. 
the  period  of  universal  w.\r. 
Subdivisions: — Mormon  the  boy- 
historian  and  prophet-general.  — 
Withdrawal  of  the  Priesthood  and 
consequently  the  gifts  and  fruits  of 
the  Gospel. —  The  vengeful,  idola- 
trous  Lamanites,  and  the  unrepent- 
ant  Nephites  wishing  for  death  but 
struggling  for  life. — Years  of  batdes. 
— Gross  wickedness  of  the  people. 
— Mormon' s  testimony. — Final  rälly 
at  Cumorah. — Hiding  the  records  in 
the  hin  Cumorah. — The  battle  of  ex- 
termination  in  which  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  Nephites  feil. 
Time,  322  to  385  A.D.  Ref,  Mor- 
mon i  to  vi. 

Self-review: — i .  Give  a  short  his- 
tory  of  Mormon.  2.  What  was  the 
special  mission  of  Mormon?  3.  Des- 
cribe  the  civil,  religious.  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people  during  Mor- 
mon *s  time.  4.  Where  is  the  hill 
Cumorah?  5.  Describe  the  terrible, 
final  batde  which  took  place  there. 

Lecture  28. 

mormon  and  moroni. 

Subdivisions: — The    lamentations 

of    the     aged     wounded     prophet- 

commander     over    his    slaughtered 
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people. — Mormon's  final  testimony, 
the    Lamanites    of    the    house    of 
Israel,   they  are   numbered   among 
the  people   of  the   first    covenant, 
they  must  cease  their  warfare,  they 
must  obtain   a  knowledge  of   their 
fathers,  they  must  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,    the    resurrection    and     the 
etemal   judgments,    they   must    re- 
pent,  they  must  be  baptized,  and  re- 
ceive  the  Holy  Ghost,  following  the 
example  of  the  Savior  if  they  would 
be  saved,  the  Gospel  to  come  to  the 
Lamanites  through   the  Gentiles. — 
Death  of    Mormon. — Moroni' s  tes- 
timony.— His  Israelitish    lineage. — 
His  hiding  the   records,  the  plates 
worthless   to   man   but    the    record 
priceless. — How  the  plates  are  to  be 
brought  forth. — Condition  of  society 
at  the  time  of  their  Coming  forth. — 
Moroni*  s   warning  to  the  professed 
Christians.  — His     catechization  ^of 
the    infidel. — His    argument   in   re- 
gard  to  the  fallacy  of   believing  in 
the   discontinuance   of    communica- 
tion   between   God  and    man. — His 
declaration    as   to   the  language    of 
the  record,  i.  e,y  the  reformed  Egyp- 
tian,  and  to  the  greater  purity  of  the 
Hebrew. — Theobject  of  the  records. 
Time,  400  to  421  A.D.     Ref ,  Mor- 
mon vii,  viii  and  ix,  inclusive. 

Self-review: — i.  To  what  house 
do  the  Lamanites  belong?  2.  Give 
the  substance  of  Mormon's  final  tes- 
timony. 3.  Where,  when,  and  by 
whom  were  the  records  deposited,  or 
hidden?  4.  In  what  characters  were 
the  records  kept?  5.  What  was  the 
object  of  the  records? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

(^Dispensation  of  the   Meridian  of 

Times,  contintied.^ 

Lecture  27. 

PARABLES    OF   CUR  SAVIOR  (CON- 
TINUED.) 

Suddivisions:  —  Marriage  of  the 
king's  son;  (a)  illustrating  the  ne- 
cessity  of  preparation;  {ö)  place, 
Mount  of  Olives.  Ref ,  Matt.  xxii. 
— New  cloth  on  old  garment. — New 


wine  in  old  botties.  (a)  Teaching 
adaptation;  .(^)  place,  Capernaum. 
Ref,  Mark  ii  and  Luke  v. — House 
on  the  sand  and  on  the  rock,  (a) 
Illustrating  wisdom;  (^)  place,  Gali- 
lee.     Ref ,  Matthew  vii. 

Seif  review: — i.  Which  parable 
illustrates  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tion? 2.  How  is  adaptation  taught 
by  the  parable  of  the  new  wine  in 
old  botties  and  of  the  new  cloth  and 
the  old  garment?  3.  Make  an  ap- 
plication  of  the  parable  of  the  house 
on  the  sand.  4.  Name  and  locate  the 
pläces  in  which  the  parables  given  in 
this  lesson  were  spoken.  5.  Lo- 
cate Capernaum,  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  Galilee. 

Lecture  28. 

parables  of  our  savior 

continued. 

Subdivisions: — The  unjust  judge; 
{a)  principle  taught,  perseverance ; 
{b)  place,  Jerusalem.  Ref,  xviii. — 
The  rieh  man  and  Lazarus;  (a)  prin- 
ciple taught,  equity;  (b)  place,  Jeru- 
salem. Ref,  Luke  xiv. —  The 
draw  net;  (a)  principle  taught,  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel  call;  {b) 
place,  Gennesaret.  Ref,  Matthew 
xiii. — The  wedding  reception  and 
the  dinner  party  ;  {a)  principle 
taught,  humility;  {b)  place,  Jeru- 
salem.    Ref,  Luke  xiv. 

Seif  review: — i.  What  is  especially 
taught  by  the  parable  of  the  unjust 
judge?  2.  What  is  the  lesson  to  be 
leamed  from  the  parable  of  Lazarus 
and  the  rieh  man?  3.  Rehearse  the 
parable  of  the  draw  net.  4.  How 
does  the  parable  of  the  draw  net 
teach  universality  of  the  Gospel  call  ? 
5.  Make  an  application  of  the  wed- 
ding feast  parable. 

Lecture  29. 
parables  of  our  savior  (con- 

TINUED.) 

Subdivisions: — The  friend  calling 
at  midnight.  (a)  Illustrating,  the 
force  of  importunity  and  divine  be- 
neficence;  (^)  place,  Jerusalem.  Ref 
Luke  xi. — The  lost  sheep. — ^The  lost 
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piece  of  money. — The  prodigal  son. 
(a)  Illustrating  the  principle  of  res- 
toration;  {ö)  place,  Galilee  Ref., 
Luke  XV. — The  husbandman's  un- 
fruitful  fig  tree.  {a)  Illustrating  in- 
tercession  for  others;  (^)  place,  Je- 
rusalem.    Ref,  Luke  xiii. 

Self-review: — i.  To  whom  did  the 
Savior  speak  in  parables?  2.  What 
is  the  Chief  point  illustrated  by  the 
parable  of  the  friend  calling  at  mid- 
night?  3.  How  is  the  principle  of 
restoration  illustrated  by  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son?  4.  Wherein  is 
the  faithful  son  more  honored  than 
the  prodigal?  5.  Give  a  personal 
application  of  the  parable  of  the 
husbandman's  unfruitful  tree. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

The  court  and  jury,  as  well  as  the 
spectators,  generally  enjoy  the  scene 
when  a  lawyer,  in  an  attempt  to 
badger  or  browbeat  a  witness,  comes 
off  second  best  in  the  encounter.  A 
correspondent  recalls  an  amusing 
instance  of  this  sort,  which  happened 
a  few  years  ago  in  an  Albany  court- 
room. 

The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  lady,  was 
called  to  testify.  She  got  on  very 
well,  and  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion  on  the  jury  under  the  guidance 
of  her  counsel,  Hon.  Lyman  Tre- 
maine, until  the  opposing  counsel, 
Hon.  Henry  Smith,  subjected  her  to 
a  sharp  cross  examination.  This  so 
confused  her  that  she  became  faint, 
and  feil  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

Of  course  this  excited  general 
sympathy  in  the  audience,  and  Mr. 
Smith  saw  that  his  case  looked  badly. 

An  expedient  suggested  itself,  by 
which  to  make  the  swooning  appear 
like  a  piece  of  stage  trickery,  and 
thus  destroy  sympathy  for  her.  The 
lady's  face  in  swooning  had  turned 
purple-red,  and  this  fact  suggested 
the  new  line  of  attack.  The  next 
witness  was  a  middle-aged  lady. 
The  counsel  asked, — 

"Did  you  see  the  plaintiff  faint  a 
Short  time  ago?'  * 


*'Yes,  sir.'' 

*  'People  tum  pale  when  they  faint, 
don't  they?" 

A  great  Sensation  in  the  court,  and 
an  evident  confusion  of  witness. 
But  in  a  moment  she  answered,  *'No, 
not  always." 

**Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  of 
fainting  where  the  party  did  not  tum 

paur' 

*'Yes,  sir." 

*'Did  you  ever  see  such  a  case?" 

**Yes,  sir." 

♦*When?" 

**About  a  year  ago." 

**  Where  was  it?" 

"In  this  city." 

"Who  wasit?" 

By  this  time  the  excitement  was  so 
intense  that  everybody  listened  anx- 
iously  for  the  reply.  It  came 
promptly,  with  a  twinkle  in  the  wit- 
ness* s  eye,  and  a  quaver  on  her  X\\ys>, 
as  if  from  suppressed  humor. 

* ' '  Twas  a  negro,  sir. ' ' 

Peal  after  peal  of  laughter  shook 
the  court-room,  in  which  the  vene- 
rable  judge  joined.  Mr.  Smith  lost 
his  case,  not  to  say  his  temper. 


The  Brain  of  the  Chinaman. 
— An  interesting  contribution  to  the 
science  of  anthropology  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bond  in  his  study 
of  the  Chinaman*  s  brain,  the  results 
of  which  are  published  in  the  English 
Journal  Brain,  Mr.  Bond  empha- 
sizes  certain  well-marked  departures 
of  the  Chinese  brain  Irom  that  of 
other  people,  the  most  pronounced 
of  which  is  the  inordinately  large  size 
of  the  cerebellum  as  compared  with 
the  cerebrum.  The  proportion 
Stands  in  the  relation  of  one  to  five, 
instead  of  one  to  eight  and  one-half, 
as  in  the  average  man,  and  is,  there- 
fore,  very  nearly  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  chimpanzee.  The  total  brain - 
weight  was  found  to  be  onethousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  grammes, 
i/r  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
grammes  less  than  that  of  the  average 
maleadult  brain. 
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BATTLE    OF    LOOKOUT    MOUNTAIN. 


One  of  the  decisive  engagements 
between  opposing  forces  in  the  great 
war  of  the  Rebellion  was  that  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863 
the  Army  of  the  West,  as  one  of 
the  main  bodies  of  Union  troops  was 
called,  was  stationed  in  Tennessee, 
under  command  of  General  Rose- 
crans.  In  January  of  that  year  it 
had  scored  a  victory  over  the  rebel 
forces  led  by  General  Bragg.  For 
some  time  after  this  engagement, 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Murfrees- 
borough,  the  Army  of  the  West  re- 
mained  comparatively  inactive  await- 
ing  developments  in  other  places. 

Although  General  Bragg's  army 
had  been  defeated  at  Murfrees- 
borough,  it  was  still  encamped  in  the 
State.  In  June,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration  at  Washington  urged 
that  the  Union  Army  stationed  there 
take  Steps  to  drive  the  Confederates 
out  of  the  State.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  that  month  General  Rose- 
crans  inaugurated  a  series  of  move- 
ments  to  force  General  Bragg's  army 
to  retreat  from  the  position  they  held. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  and  the 
southern  army  removed  to  Chatta- 
nooga,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tennessee  River.  Here  General 
Bragg  decided  to  take  his  stand,  and 
constructed  fortifications  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Position.  Rosecrans 
and  his  army  gathered  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  oppositeChattanooga. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  next 
two  months  both  sides  received  rein- 

all 


forcements  to  strengthen  their  ranks. 
On  the  fourth  of  September  a  large 
number  of  Union  soldiers  crossed 
the  river  and  made  an  attempt  to 
hedge  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
cut  off  communication  between  them 
and  the  country  in  the  rear,  where- 
upon  the  Confederates  abandoned 
their  post  and  fled  to  Lafayette, 
Georgia.  At  the  latter  place  Bragg 
set  about  laying  plans  to  resist  the 
advances  of  Rosecrans'  forces.  Here 
he  received  several  other  detach- 
ments  sent  to  his  aid.  The  Union 
army  took  possession  of  Chatta- 
nooga,  and  was  also  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  other  troops. 

These  two  contending  parties  were 
brought  face  to  face,  on  the  nine- 
teenth  of  September,  a  little  distance 
from  Chattanooga,  on  the  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek.  During  that  and  the 
following  day  the  battle  raged  fierce- 
ly,  and  resulted  in  the  Union  troops 
being  repulsed.  This  sharp  conflict 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
were  very  heavy.  the  estimate  being 
twelve  thousand  Confederates  and 
sixteen  thousand  Federais  killed. 

After  this  encounter,  the  defeated 
Federal  army  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Chattanooga,  where  they 
entrenched  themselves.  Bragg  fol- 
lowed  them  but  decided  to  make  no 
immediate  attack.  In  the  meantime 
he  made  an  effort  to  shut  out  their 
supplies,  and  the  position  of  the 
Union  army  was  very  critical. 

At  this  late  date  in  the  history  of 
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the  war  the  idea  of  defeat  could  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  Unionists.  Over 
eight  months  had  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  declared  slavery 
was  at  an  end;  the  Union  had  been 
victorious  in  many  important  battles, 
and  defeat  now  could  not  be  thought 
of. 

When  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton learned  of  the  condition  at 
Chattanooga,  they  dispatched  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  the  scene,  giving  him 
the  appointment  of  Commander  in 
the  West.  Grant  had  already  dis- 
tinguished  himself  as  a  military 
genius.  Besides  Grant,  Sherman, 
who  had  also  won  fame  as  an  efficient 
general,  was  sent  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
pected  conflict;  and  immediately 
additional  troops  were  ordered  to  the 
rescue  of  the  practically  imprisoned 
army  of  Tennessee. 

With  all  the  reinforcements  re- 
ceived  Grant' s  army  was  swelled  to 
over  ninety  thousand  men.  Bragg*s 
army  numbered  only  about  half  as 
many,  for  while  the  former' s  forces 
were  being  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  new  troops,  the  latter'  s 
ranks  were  somewhat  depleted  by 
some  of  the  troops  being  removed  to 
other  points  where  help  was  required. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November  the 
left  wing  of  the  Confederate  army 
was  stationed  on  Lookout  Mountain 
a  Short  distance  south-west  of  Chatta- 
nooga, and  the  right  wing  on  Mis- 
sionary  Ridge,  a  few  miles  south-east 
of  the  city. 

Seemingly  confident  of  success, 
Bragg  sent  notice  to  Grant  to  have 


everybody  not  taking  part  in  the 
conflict  removed  from  the  city,  as  he 
intended  to  bombard  it.  Grant, 
equally  sure  of  holding  his  own 
ground,  took  no  notice  of  the  wam- 
ing.  On  the  twenty-fourth  a  corps 
of  Union  soldiers  under  command  of 
General  Hooker  attacked  the  troops 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  while  the 
main  army  were  kept  busy  in  pre- 
venting  this  wing  of  the  Confederate 
army  from  being  reinforced  from  the 
division  stationed  on  Missionary 
Ridge.  With  heroic  courage  Hook- 
er's  men  attacked  the  foe  and 
succeeded  in  routing  it,  and  took 
possession  of  the  mountain. 

The  next  day  the  entire  army  of 
the  Confederates,  then  concentrated 
on  Missionary  Ridge,  was  put  to 
flight  by  the  combined  forces  under 
General  Grant.  Bragg  and  his  army 
fled  to  Georgia.  During  the  two 
days  engagement,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  Union  soldiers  were  killed 
and  four  thousand,  ^ve  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  were  wounded;  and  the 
number  killed  of  the  Confederates 
was  estimated  at  over  ten  thousand. 

Considering  the  superiority  of  the 
Federal  army  in  point  of  numbers 
this  victory  was  no  great  achieve- 
ment,  although  on  account  of  the 
admirable  position  taken  by  the 
Southern  army,  considemble  ingenui- 
ty  was  required  to  successfully  rout 
it  even  by  the  vast  numbers  of 
opposinff  forces.  The  action  was  an 
Illustration  of  the  determination  to 
put  down  the  Rebellion  and  protect 
the  Union  regardless  of  the  cost. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    ISRAELIS    GREAT    KING, 


The  mind  of  man  has  sufficient 
for  its  entire  occupation  in  the 
study  of  things  pertaining  to  this 
mundane  sphere,  without  soaring 
beyond  its  limits — for  not  a  mind  ex- 
ists  that  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
knowledge  locked  up  in  rock,  ortree, 
or  the  animal  life  with  which  we  come 


in  daily  contact.  The  contradictions 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  scientific 
World  relative  to  the  geology  of  the 
earth,  show  more  distinctly  the  db- 
crepancies  that  exist  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  conclusions  of  men  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  vast  ränge  for 
investigation  still  remaining. 
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With   the  page  of  nature  spread 

out  at  our  feet  so  imperfectly  studied, 

yet  the  mind  of   man    leaps    forth 

into  the  heavens,  and  would  grasp  a 

knowledge  of  the  great  and  glorious 

planets  around  us.     And  today,   in 

the  very  hour  we  live,  our  scientists 

are  arranging  to  flash  a  message  to 

Mars,  our  nearest  planetary  neighbor, 

and  that,  too,  with  füll  faith  of  receiv- 

ing  an  answering  flash  from  its  sur- 

face.   Nor  is  the  mind  of  man  content 

with   this — it   would    penetrate    the 

future  to  know  with  greater  assur- 

ance  the  answer  to  the  question,  *'Is 

there  life   beyond  the  grave?' '   Shall 

that   subtle   element,   the  spirit,   the 

life,  the  breath,    that   moving   vital 

part  of  the  body  return  again,  and 

be  rehabilitated  in   flesh  and  bone, 

enjoying  the  füll  fruition  of  our  most 

sanguine  dreams  of  acquisition  and 

occupancy  of  a  portion  of  this  earth 

made  glorious,  reunited  with  kindred 

and  friends? 

Not  only  does  the  mind  of  man 
enter  into  generalities  upon  this  last 
subject,  but  selects  its  loved  ones  of 
those  that  are  dead  and  gone,  trying 
to  read  their  future. 

And  this  David,  king  of  Israel,  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  whose 
history  read  and  studied,  wins  for 
him  our  love  and  admiration,  and 
also  excites  a  keen  interest  to  know 
of  his  future. 

The  minds  ofthose  who  have  read 
David' s  life  go  out  into  the  great 
beyond  and  would  penetrate  even  to 
the  throne  of  God  to  know  His  mind 
and  will  concerning  the  future  of  the 
man  he  loved  so  well — and  Joseph 
Smith,  our  loved  prophet,  is  one  of 
these.  In  David' s  ultimate  fate  a 
peculiar  and  strong  curiosity  exists 
in  the  minds  of  men,  whether  in 
sympathy  for  our  own  personal 
weaknesses — of  our  kindred' s — or 
wholly  on  account  of  our  earlier  born 
brother,  David,  I  will  leave  the 
reader  to  decide. 

Of  course  the  incident  of  his  life, 
the  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  the  wife 
of  Uriah,  and  the  nature  of  the  pun- 


ishment  for  this  lapse  from  virtue,  is 
the  point  which  arouses  our  curiosity. 
The  keen  contrast  shown  between 
the  fate  of  the  offspring  of  the  legiti- 
mate  and  the  illegitimate  act,  is  so 
finely  drawn,  so  environed  and  inter- 
laced  with  the  vivid  flashes  of  the 
sword  of  justice,  intermingled  with 
the  softer  lights  of  mercy,  as  to  chal- 
lenge  all  competition  for  comparison. 

How  the  mind  wanders  out — sum- 
moning  all  its  judicial  forces  to  judge 
this  great  comparison  aright — the 
nameless  bastard,  who  died  at  seven 
days,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  legitimate  Solomon 
on  the  other.  The  death  of  the 
fruits  of  the  illicit  intercourse  is  at 
once  accepted  as  just;  but  it  requires 
greater  thought  to  comprehend  the 
mercy  shown  so  quickly  in  bestow- 
ing  upon  an  adulterer's  and  a  mur- 
derer's  son  such  grand  and  glorious 
blessings,  so  that  it  was  said,  there 
was  none  like  unto  him  or  would  be 
again.  Whose  glory  was  so  great 
that  the  Son  of  God  made  allusion  to 
it  in  one  of  His  most  sublime  com- 
parisons,  **  Behold  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. ' ' 

But  let  US  bring  this  man  we  love, 
to  bar:  David,  the  king,  arraigned — 
his  accuser  the  Lord,  through  His 
servant  the  Prophet  Nathan;  the 
judge:  David  himself,  who  worked  up 
in  just  indignation,  by  the  ingenious 
method  adopted  by  the  accusing 
prophet,  through  the  story  of  the 
poor  man,  despoiled  of  his  only  ewe 
lamb,  by  the  rieh  sheep  owner — gave 
judgment  on  himself:  *  *  The  man 
that  hath  done  this  shall  surely  die. ' ' 
This  quick  response  did  not  emanate 
from  one  totally  depraved.  How  the 
words  of  the  prophet  ' '  Thoti  art  the 
man''  smote  home  to  the  king's 
heart,  as  the  prophet  rehearsed  the 
crime  in  detail  which  David  had 
committed,  showing  also  how  abun- 
dantiy  the  Lord  had  blessed  him,  as 
to  leave  him  without  excuse. 

* '  I have  sinned  against  the  Lord, ' ' 
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was  the  acknowledgment  of  David — 
the  prophet  told  him  the  Lord  had 
put  away  his  sin  so  far  as  the  death 
penalty  was  concerned,  which  was 
then  the  law  of  Israel,  and  proceeded 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  God 
upon  him  as  follows:  *'The  sword 
shall  never  depart  from  thy  house, 
the  sin  with  thy  neighbor's  wife  shall 
be  repeated  upon  thee  and  thine, 
in  that  thy  wives  shall  be  defiled  by 
one  of  thine  own  household  in  the 
sight  of  Israel  and  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  *  *  And  Absalom  his  own  beloved 
and  idolized  boy  executed  this  latter 
sentence,  and  brought  down  upon 
himseli  through  his  excesses  a  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
father's  generals;  here,  then,  was 
the  judgment  and  decision  of  the 
greatest  tribune  of  earth  and  heaven 
in  this  matter. 

Now  Bathsheba  was  David' s  wife, 
the  penalty  paid  in  part — and  the 
marriage  acknowledged — the  second 
child  was  born  to  David  of  this 
woman.  He  called  his  name  Solo- 
mon,  and  the  Lord  loved  him. 

In  our  judgment  of  the  future  of 
David  we  must  remember  he  was  no 
common  man — that  is,  he  was  in 
closer  communion  with  the  Almighty 
than  men  generally  are;  chosen  a 
king  and  leader  of  his  favored  peo- 
ple — not  only  favored  of  the  Lord  as 
one  of  them — with  all  this  he  was  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  and 
favored  above  his  fellows. 

Jeremiah  in  his  thirty-third  chapter 
writing  about  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore  Christ,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
years  after  David' s  transgression, 
alludes  to  David,  and  the  great  pro- 
mises  made  him  by  the  Almighty 
with  füll  faith  in  their  fulfillment. 
And  Peter  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acts  alludes  to  David,  with  all 
the  Jewish  pride  he  possesses,  and 
confidence  in  the  fulfillment  of  bless- 
ings  to  his  race,  obtained  through 
David* s  influence  with  God.  All 
of  which  shows  that  David  is  in  no 
wise  lost  or  forgotten,  but  signifies 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  spirits 


that  has  tabernacled  here,  and  that 
he  will  yet  regain  a  glorious  position 
after  he  has  paid  the  iiill  penalty  for 
his  sins;  for  men  like  David  will 
gladly  meet  the  demands  of  justice 
no  matter  how  stern,  still  trusting 
in  the  Divine  mercy  and  love. 

The  penalty  for  David' s  sin  was 
awarded  by  a  special  Visitation,  and  a 
separate  judgment  was  given  him, 
showing  that  the  Lord  held  him 
under  His  personal  watchcare;  with 
all  this,  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons,  but  He  claims  the  right  to  for- 
give  whom  He  will  forgive,  but  to 
US  it  is  given  to  forgive  all  men. 
Indeed,  the  Lord  out  of  the  great 
love  He  had  for  David,  spared 
Solomon  from  the  füll  efTect  of  the 
penalty  for  his  sins,  when  he  had 
gone  astray,  induced  thereto  by  the 
Strange  women  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried  of  the  idolatrous  nations.  But 
what  of  his  future?  David  was  thor- 
oughly  aware  of  a  punishment  await- 
ing  him  after  death,  for  he  says  in 
the  sixth  Psalm,  in  prophetic  utter- 
ance,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  sufTer  thy 
holy  one  to  see  corruption." 

Joseph  Smith,  whose  curiosity  was 
worked  up  sufficiently  to  enquire  of 
this  matter  of  his  heavenly  visitors, 
teils  US  that  David  sought  forgive- 
ness  at  the  hands  of  God  careftilly, 
with  tears  for  the  murder  of  Uriah, 
but  he  could  only  get  it  through  hell 
— he  got  a  promise  that  his  soul 
should  not  be  left  in  hell  (Gems,  p. 
283  of  Compendium ) .  Again  Joseph 
says,  'Teter  saw  David  in  hell,  and 
knew  for  what  reason — and  that 
David  would  have  to  remain  there 
until  the  resurrection  at  the  coming 
of  Christ  (Gems,  p.  ^89  of  Compen- 
dium). He  also  says  (see  p.  280), 
*'If  a  man  commit  adultery,  he  can- 
not  receive  the  celestial  kingdom  of 
God;  if  he  is  saved  in  any  kingdom 
it  cannot  be  the  celestial  kingdom." 
Again  (p.  283)  Joseph  says  of  David, 
that  he  never  did  obtain  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah  and  the  fuUness 
of  the  Priesthood. 
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Our  sympathies  go  out  to  this  man 
and  our  hearts  beat  assent  to  the  re- 
frain,  *'Saul  has  killed  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands,"  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  and 
surely  he  has  ours. 

How  shall  we  judge  him?  What 
our  sentence  for  his  future?  Shall  he 
forever  be  barred  from  the  presence 
of  the  great  Father  and  God?  No, 
oh  no;  but  there  rises  to  our  view, 
äs  if  to  bar  the  way,  the  man  Uriah, 
the  Stern,  brave  warrior,  staunch  and 
steadfast  to  his  duty. 

David,  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  do — 
true,  you  had  the  right  to  direct  the 
soldier  to  a  position  in  the  assault,  but 
not  to  retire  and  leave  the  brave  and 
honest  man  a  prey  to  his  enemies, 
outnumbered  and  outdone  by  su- 
perior  numbers;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ridding  you  of  the  lawful 
claimant  of  the  woman  whose  charms 
and  beauty  you  had  unlawfuUy  ap- 
propriated — ^she  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties  of  her  king — you  so  perfect 
in  manly  beauty  and  strength  of 
mind — enthroned  in  all  the  might 
and  power  of  the  position  encom- 
passing  a  king — she  feil  entranced 
and  bewildered  at  your  condescen- 
sion  and  the  magnetism  of  your 
grand  manly  nature. 

O  shame — disgraced,  filled  with 
remorse;  thy  words  now  prove  it;  in 
vain  do  you  cry:  ''There  is  no.rest 
in  my  bones,  because  of  my  sin;  as 
an  heavy  burthen  my  iniquities  are 
too  heavy  for  me.  I  go  mouming 
all  the  day  long."  David' s  lamen- 
tation,  contained  in  his  fifty-first 
Psalm,  shows  his  great  sorrow  and 
repentance  of  the  offences  he  had 
committed,  and  verifies  the  saying  of 
our  Prophet  Joseph,  that  he  sought 
forgiveness  carefully  at  the  hands  of 
God. 

But  what  of  his  future!  We  had 
better  leave  that  with  the  great 
Father.  Still  we  may  assume  this, 
that  the  Lord  dealt  directly  with  this 
man,  not  alone  for  Israel' s  good,  but 
for  the  love  he  bore  David;  instruc- 
tions   were   given    him    direct   from 


God;  so  that  David' s  claim  **against 
Thee  and  Thee  only  have  I  sinned,  *  * 
shows  the  close  communion  existing 
between  this  man  and  his  Maker. 

We  must,  therefore,  judge  of  his 
future  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
of  his  life,  his  position,  and  his 
knowledge,  and  in  passing  sentence 
upon  him,  we  must  judge  how  much 
he  has  up  to  the  present  paid  the 
penalty.  The  sword  was  never  to- 
depart  from  his  house.  His  favored 
son  Absalom  took  up  the  sword 
against  him,  and  this  same  son  ex- 
ecuted  another  panalty — the  defile- 
ment  of  his  father' s  wives. 

We  are  told  that  David' s  wives 
are  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
Uriah,  all  this  we  can  acquiesce  in  as 
just,  and  conditions  that  in  justice 
David  should  suffer. 

But  as  David,  according  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  did  not  have 
the  fullness  of  the  Priesthood,  as 
committed  to  man  upon  the  earth  in 
our  day,  therefore  the  covenants  he 
was  under  were  not  as  severe  as 
those  that  are  now  placed  upon  the 
children  of  men,  whom  God  has 
deigned  to  honor,  even  us  who  have 
accepted  the  fullness  of  the  Priest- 
hood  as  now  revealed. 

The  eye  for  an  eye,  and  the  tooth 
for  a  tooth  doctrine  then  existed. 
Later  on,  in  the  days  of  the  feudal 
laws  of  France,  this  idea  had  degen- 
erated  into  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  the  slaying  of  a 
man,  with  a  rising  scale  consorting 
with  the  rank  held  in  society  by  the 
deceased.  In  the  days  of  Israel' s 
early  history,  life  was  held  in  higher 
estimation  ihan  now,  still  murder 
was  punishable  by  death,  and  the 
adulterer  was  stoned  to  death.  We 
must  then  conclude  that  David  was 
forgiven  the  death  penalty,  but  was 
punished  by  the  ingratitude  and 
wickedness  of  his  own  family.  The 
sword  did  not  depart  from  his  house, 
even  down  to  his  illustrious  descend- 
ant,  the  Prince  of  the  house  of  David, 
Jesus;  the  sword,  or  rather  the  spear, 
did  not  spare  him. 
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But  David  will  come  with  Jesus  at 
His  great  appearance,  at  the  first 
resurrection,  when  the  Saints  shall 
come  with  Hirn — David  will  be  there 
also,  and  if  David  shall  be  with  that 
grand  Company  associated  with 
J  esus,  may  we  not  hope  that  through 


the  great  repentance  he  has  made, 
and  will  yet  make,  also  through  the 
intercession  of  Jesus,  David  may 
attain  the  presence  of  God  the 
Father,  and  enter  into  His  eternal 
rest  and  glory? 

Frank  Bradshaw. 


LA   GIRONDE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
An  opcn  foe  may  prove  a  curse, 
But  a  pretended  triend  is  worse. 

Gay. 

He  was  not  slow  to  act.  Though 
it  was  now  ten  o^clock,  he  deter- 
mined  to  warn  the  intended  victim 
of  his  danger.  He  accordingly 
hastened  to  the  house  of  Monsieur 
Bremer. 

In  answer  to  his  knock  La  Verne 
came  to  the  door.  She  exhibited 
great  surprise  at  seeing  a  stränge 
young  man,  and  her  fears  were  not 
allayed  by  the  anxious  expression  of 
his  face. 

'*Is  your  father  at  home?"  he 
asked. 

"He  has  just  retired,"  shereplied. 

**My  business  with  him  is  very 
urgent.     May  I  not  see  him?' ' 

**Is  your  business  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  would  not  object  to  being 
disturbed?" 

"I  think  so.  In  fact  a  little  dis- 
turbance  now  may  prevent  much 
trouble  in  the  near  future. ' ' 

*'What  do  you  mean?'*  she  asked 
in  alarm. 

"I  cannot  explain  my  meaning  to 
you,"  he  answered  respectfully. 
*'My  conversation  must  be  held  with 
him  in  private." 

'*What  name  shall  I  announce?  " 

**Vivian  Duruy." 

She  went  to  the  door  of  her 
father' s  room,  told  him  of  the  visit, 
and  announced  the  name  of  the 
caller. 

"Let  him  enter,"  said  Monsieur 
Bremer. 


He  was  sitting  up  in  bed  at  the 
entrance  of  Vivian,  who  told  him  to 
lie  down,  as  his  visit  would  be  brief. 

"Your  daughter  has  a  lover,  I 
presume?"  said  Vivian,  coming  di- 
rectly to  the  point  at  issue. 

"She  has,"  was  the  reply. 

*  'Teil  me  his  name  and  character. '  * 

"His  name  is  Eugene  Pareau. 
He  is  the  soul  of  honor. ' ' 

"I  understand  he  has  some  claim 
upon  you,  which  renders  it  easier 
for  him  to  gain  the  hand  of  your 
daughter.     Am  I  right?" 

"How  did  you  gain  this  knowl- 
edge?"  asked  M.  Bremer  in  sur- 
prise. 

"I  prefer  not  to  disclose  that 
Am  I  right?" 

"You  are,"  said  the  other,  almost 
forced  into  the  acknowledgment  by 
his  wonder. 

"Would  you  object  to  telling  me 
the  nature  of  that  claim?' ' 

"I  would  object  most  seriously!" 

"It  is  as  well,"  answered  Vivian. 
"I  have  guessed  what  the  claim  is, 
and  your  objection  convinces  me 
that  I  have  judged  correctly." 

"I  fear  you  are  a  spy,"  said  the 
old  man  with  trepidation. 

"I  am  to  a  certain  extent,"  re- 
plied  Vivian,  "but  only  for  your 
benefit.  Now  listen  to  me.  Pareau 
knows  of  certain  securities  which 
you  think  are  destroyed.  Do  you 
know  them  to  have  been  destroyed?' ' 

"The  house  in  which  they  were 
concealed  was  burned. ' ' 

"Do  you  know  that  they  were 
concealed  there?" 
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The  question  was  so  direct  and 
startling  that  M.  Bremer  hesitated  to 
answer  it.  At  length  he  said,  "I 
have  great  reason  to  believe  they 
were." 

"But  you  do  not  know?" 

**ldonot/' 

'  *Then  I  will  teil  you  what  I  know 
of  those  peaprs.  They  were  not  de- 
stroyed.  They  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Pareau,  who  intends  making  a 
vindictive  use  of  them.  The  plot 
of  this  young  lawyer  and  his  associ- 
ates  aims  at  the  seizure  of  the  fortune 
concealed  in  this  house *  * 

**Mon  Dieu!'*  exclaimed  M.  Bre- 
mer, starting  up  in  bed. 

*'Be  calm,  Monsieur,"  said  Vivian 
reassuringly,  gentiy  pushing  him 
back  upon  the  pillow.  "It  aims  at 
the  seizure  not  alone  of  this  property, 
bat  of  your  own  person,  your  daugh- 
ter  La  Verne  to  be  made  the  first 
victim  in  her  inexorable  marriage  to 
Pareau.  y 

A  smile  of  incredulity  crossed  M. 
Bremer' s  face,  but,  rebuked  by 
Vivian' s  earnestness,  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  look  of  alarm.  *'What  can  I 
do?' '  he  asked. 

**Are  you  willing  to  place  your- 
self  entirely  in  my  hands  and  foUow, 
without  question,  my  directions?" 

M.  Bremer  hesitated.  "How  do 
I  know  that  you  can  be  trusted?" 

* '  I  can  give  you  my  word  alone, ' ' 
said  Vivian  proudly.  "Were  I  to 
offer  greater  assurances,  you  would 
have  cause  to  doubt  my  honesty. 
Now  you  have  none. ' ' 

Struck  by  the  nobility  and  inde- 
pendence  of  this  reply,  M.  Bremer 
gave  the  required  promise. 

*'In  the  first  place,"  said  Vivian. 
**I  müst  consult  with  your  daughter. 
Sleep  now,  for  long  before  the  dawn 
my  first  orders  will  be  given  you. 
Farewell." 

He  left  the  old  man  and  passed 
into  the  other  room.  La  Verne  was 
anxiously  awaiting  his  appearance. 
*'What  is  it?"  she  asked  in  deep 
anxiety. 

*  *  I  trust  Mademoiselle  will  not  con- 


sider  me  impertinent,"  said  Vivian, 
"but  a  matter  of  great  importance 
necessitates  my  asking  a  few  direct 
questions,  which  I  hope  will  be 
answered  as  directly. ' ' 

"To  what  matter  do  you  refer?" 
she  asked. 

"Your  father'ssafety,"  he  answer- 
ed sententiously.  "It  is  in  your 
power  and  mine  to  protect  him  from 
great  danger.  I  must  ask  your 
complete  confidence  in  my  purpose 
and  desires,  and  true  and  direct 
answers  to  my  questions.  Your 
lover's  name  is  Eugene  Pareau?" 

"You  ate  impertinent!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Whatseems  impertinence  to  you 
is  honesty  of  purpose  and  haste  in 
carrying  it  out.  Is  Eugene  Pareau 
your  lover  ?'  * 

"Yes."  ^ 

* '  When  IS  the  marriage  to  occur?' ' 

"Monsieur,  I  can  no  longer  en- 
dure  your  questions,"  she  cried 
indignantly. 

"You  can  and  must,^'  he  answer- 
ed firmly.  "Your  father's  life  is  in 
the  balance.  The  property  he  holds 
is  also  in  jeopardy.  If  I,  having  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  can  sacrifice 
my  peace  of  mind  and  imperil  myself 
to  save  a  stranger,  can  you  not  for- 
get  your  false  modesty  for  the  sake 
of  your  father?' ' 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

A  Step  sounded  on  the  walk  before 
the  house.  "I  cannot  explain!"  he 
wh  ispered  breathlessly.  '  *  Answer 
me ;  when  is  the  marriage  to  occur?' ' 

*  'To-morrow  morning, ' '  she  repH- 
ed,  her  diffidence  giving  way  to  her 
alarm. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"Postpone  it!"  exclaimed  Vivian. 
"Make  any  excuse  you  can.  Plead 
illness  of  father,  death  of  friend, 
anything  but  the  truth." 

The  knock  was  repeated.  "Have 
I  your  promise?' '  La  Verne  nodded 
as  she  turned  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.     Eugene  Pareau  was  the  visitor. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each 
other  for  an  instant,  and  then   camc 
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mutual  recognition.  As  La  Verne 
introduced  them,  Vivian  extended 
his  band.  It  was  haughtily  refused 
by  Pareau.  Vivian  bowed  witb  an 
amused  smile.  *'I  demand  an  ex- 
planation  of  tbis  man's  presence,** 
Said  Pareau  in  an  angry  tone. 

Vivian,  hat  in  band,  was  .about  to 
leave  tbe  room  wben  tbis  was  spoken. 
Pausing  and  looking  La  Verne  füll 
in  tbe  face,  be  awaited   ber   answer. 

"His  visit  was  to  my  fatber,'*  sbe 
Said  quietly. 

"And  bis  business?'* 

"Was  witb  my  fatber,  and  pri- 
vate.*' 

Pareau  did  not  know  bow  to  speak. 
He  dared  not  betray  anxiety,  for  fear 
La  Verne  would  suspect  bim.  He 
dared  not  demand  an  interview  witb 
ber  fatber  for  tbe  same  reason.  In 
bis  anger  and  confusicn  be  turned 
to  Vivian.     * ' You  are  a  Girondist?' ' 

Vivian  bowed. 

"How  did  you  regard  tbe  king?" 
Pareau  asked. 

"As  an  unfortunate  man  wbo  sbould 
bave  been  protected  at  all  bazards,*' 
answered  Vivian. 

"Wby?'» 

"Because  be  was  tbe  victim  of 
misfortune,  and  not  a  criminal. '  * 

'  *Tben  you  are  a  friend  of  royal- 
ty?' '  asked  Pareau  witb  a  sneer. 

"No!"  Said  Vivian.  "Tbe  people 
in  my  village  and  I,  myself,  bave 
suffered  more  from  tbe  injustice  of 
royalty  tban  you  know  or  can  ima- 
gine.  I  am  not  a  friend  of  royalty. 
You  know  tbat  royalty  bas  been 
abolisbed  in  France,  and  tbe  king 
put  to  deatb.  He  bas  always  been 
unoffending. ' ' 

"But  be  represented  a  class  witb 
wbicb  we  can  bave  no  sympatby,'* 
said  Pareau.  "Royalty  bas  been 
destroyed — its  representatives  must 
foUow!" 

"Would  you  tben  destroy  men 
for  wbat  tbey  bave  been  and  not  for 
wbat  tbey  bave  done?' '  asked  Vivian. 

"Yes." 

"As  a  lawyer,  bow  would  you 
cbaracterize   tbe    destruction    of    a 


man  wbo  is  acknowledged  guiltless?" 
As  Pareau  besitated,  Vivian  sharply 
answered  bis  own  question:  "It  is 
notbing  less  tban  murder!  They 
wbo  perpetrate  it  are  execrable 
assassins !' ' 

Witb  angry  countenance  Pareau 
sprang  toward  Vivian,  wbo  faced 
bim  fearlessly.  La  Verne  rushed 
between  tbem.  "Go!"  sbe  whis- 
pered  to  Vivian.  Tben  as  be  hesi- 
tatingly  obeyed  ber,  sbe  faced  her 
lover,  wbo  was  still  pale  witb  anger. 
Mastering  bimself  as  best  be  could, 
be  attempted  to  draw  ber  into  con- 
versation  upon  tbe  subject  of  their 
marriage,  but  sbe  seemed  distrait 
and  cold.  Suspicious  bimself,  he 
dared  not  question  ber  for  fear  she 
would  become  so.  Tberefore,  he 
bad  to  content  bimself  witb  a  blunt 
demand  tbat  tbe  wedding  occur  on 
tbe  following  day,  as  previously 
agreed. 

To  tbis  sbe  demurred,  and  asked 
for  delay.  He  insisted  on  knowing 
tbe  reason  for  tbe  postponement. 
Sbe  treated  tbe  matter  somewhat 
ligbtly,  and  cbided  bim  for  his  hasta, 
but  be  would  not  be  satisfied*  without 
ber  giving  a  reason. 

"Tben,"  said  La  Verne,  "I  wish 
to  know  tbe  reason  for  your  haste. 
Wben  I  teil  you  tbat  tbe  delay  will 
suit  my  convenience,  wby  do  you 
notgrantit?'* 

"I  bave  no  reason,'*  be  answered 
evasively,  *  'except  tbat  tbe  day  has 
been  set  and  arrangements  are  made. 
Delays  are  dangerous." 

"Not  so  dangerous  as  undue 
haste  in  such  a  matter,*'  answered 
tbe  girl.  "Is  it  not  enough  forme 
to  teil  you  tbat  I  am  not  prepared 
for  tbe  wedding?  I  demand  a  week's 
delay.  Surely  if  your  love  for  me 
is  as  great  as  you  protest,  you  will 
not  besitate  to  defer  to  my  wishes  in 
tbis  most  important  of  all  matters." 

Pareau  knew  tbat  in  one  thing 
women  are  pecuHar:  They  will  not 
brook  delay  wben  tbey  are  inclined 
to  promptness;  and  it  is  still  harder 
for  tbem  to  forgive  undue  haste  when 
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their  minds  take  a  leisurely  turn. 
Another  reason  compelled  him 
to  refrain  from  pressing  his  claim. 
According  to  French  rules  of  pro- 
priety,  the  door  between  the  room 
they  occupiedand  that  of  M.  Bremer 
was  open,  and  every  word  was 
distinctly  audible  to  the  parent. 
Therefore,  with  ill-concealed  vexation 
he  left  her. 

She  went  to  her  father  and  heard 
from  him  of  the  plot  Vivian  had 
discovered.  In  her  heart  she  was 
almost  thankful  that  something  had 
occurred  to  awaken  her  father*  s 
suspicion  in  Pareau'smotives,  forshe 
feit  the  spell  he  had  thrown  over  her 
by  the  use  of  her  father*  s  influenae, 
breaking  from  her,  and  with  it  every 
tie  binding  her  to  her  selfish  lover. 

As  for  Pareau,  much  as  he  desired 
it,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  delay 
the  execution  of  his  plot.  He  had 
counted  on  marrying  La  Verne  in 
the  early  morning  and  removing  her  to 
his  own  home,  when  he  could  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  of  urgent  busi- 
ness,  and  join  his  confederates  in 
serving  the  execution  upon  her  father, 
should  such  a  step  be  necessary  in 
the  scheme  of  extortion. 

The  next  day  the  papers  had  been 
prepared  and  the  party,  Pareau 
leading,  proceeded  to  the  house  to 
serve  them  upon  the  unfortunate 
Bremer.  Pareau  left  the  others  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  house,  and 
went  ahead  to  reconnoiter. 

Vivian  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  night.  Not  long  after  midnight 
he  had  gone  to  acquaint  La  Verne 
and  her  fether  with  his  plan  of  action. 
They  were  both  passive  in  his  hands. 
He  urged  M.  Bremer  to  consent  to 
the  removal  of  himself  and  his  treas- 
ure  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city, 
leaving  the  house,  which  was  the 
only  thing  in  jeopardy,  to  be  seized 
by  Pareau.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness  the  transfer  had  been  safely 
accomplished,  and  the  miserly  old 
man,  happy  in  the  possession  of  his 
wealth,  was  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
his  comparatively  worthless  home. 


Approaching  the  gate,  Pareau  saw 
La  Verne  Standing  there.  Breath- 
lessly  he  ran  to  her  and  cried,  '*My 
sweet,  come  with  me.  An  attacking 
party  is  coming,  and  yöu  will  have 
barely  time  to  escape!'* 

He  led  her  to  a  neighbor's  house 
a  few  Squares  away,  bidding  her  stay 
until  he  called  for  her.  Then  going 
to  his  companions,  he  led  them  to 
the  place  of  plunder.  As  they  entered 
the  house,  Pareau  called  in  the  name 
of  the  court  which  had  issued  the 
decree  of  execution,  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  house.  No  answer  came. 
Theypassed  from  room  to  room,  but 
all  was  still. 

*'  The  treasure  is  here,"  said 
Pareau,  passing  to  the  basement. 
The  vault  was  open.  Entering,  they 
found  it  empty. 

"Who  among  you  has  betrayed 
US?*'  Pareau  demanded  angrily. 
* 'Nothing  remains  here  but  a  bare 
and  empty  house,  hardly  worth  the 
seizing;  for  it  may  be  burned  to  the 
ground  or  taken  from  us  in  the  next 
brawl.  Whose  treasonable  work  is 
this?'' 

All  were  silent.  Suddenly  a  light 
dawned  upon  Pareau.  With  an  in- 
ward oath  he  cursed  Vivian  as  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  their  scheme. 
He  understood  now  the  delay  in  the 
wedding,  though  he  tried  to  make 
himself  believe  La  Verne  still  true  to 
him  and  not  fuUy  aware  of  his  treach- 
ery.  Turning  to  his  companions,  he 
promised  them  all  they  had  expected, 
but  asked  their  patience.  They  had 
suspected  him  at  first,  but  his  anxious 
and  nervous  manner  allayed  their 
suspicion.  They  departed,  while  he 
went  to  the  house  where  he  had  left 
La  Verne. 

Contrary  to  his  expectation,  she 
had  watched  the  party  approach  her 
father' s  house  under  Pareau' s  leader- 
ship,  thus  confirming  Vivian' s  report. 
She  met  him  at  the  door. 

'Thank  God,  you  escaped!"  he 
exclaimed. 

* '  Yes,  thank  God,  I  have  escaped !' ' 
she  answered  significantly. 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked 
in  affected  surprise. 

"I  mean,  Monsieur  Pareau,"  she 
Said,  her  flashing  eyes  adding  fire  to 
each  word,  ^'that  your  plot  against 
my  honor  and  my  father's  life  and 
property  has  failed.  My  sense  of 
duty  to  my  father  has  been  used  by 
you  to  cloak  your  villainy.  Under 
that  disguise  you  received  my 
promise  of  marriage.  The  removal 
of  the  cloak  shows  you  in  your  true 
light,  and  that  promise  is  withdrawn. 
Leave  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
you  again  and  that  you  may  never 
know  how.  your  purpose  was 
thwarted. ' ' 

*'I  know  all!"  he  vehemently 
exclaimed'  "The  Girondist  has 
betrayed  me.  Your  first  wish  shall 
not  be  realized,  for  I  shall  see  you 
once  more,  when  my  revenge  against 
Duruy  is  wrought.  Your  second 
wish  is  already  disappointed." 

As  Pareau  stepped  into  the  street, 
he  met  Marie  Latour.  His  look  of 
baffled  rage  told  her  that  her  warning 
to  Vivian  had  not  been  vain,  though 
she  did  not  know  the  nature  of  his 
disappointment.  He  saw  her 
sarcastic  smile.  He  knew  he  had 
Seen  her  before,  but  when  or  where 
he  could  not  teil.  As  he  passed  her, 
he  instinccively  coupled  her  with 
Vivian  in  the  betrayal  of  his  purpose. 
He  swore  an  oath  of  revenge  upon 
both. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 
Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  roaiden's  yes: 
Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less; 
But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast 
Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast. 

Holmes. 

La  Verne  understood  now  the 
seeming  impertinence  of  Vivian,  and 
she  hastened  to  the  place  of  her 
father' s  concealment  to  assure  her- 
seif of  his  safety  and  to  warn  their 
preserver  against  the  threats  of 
Pareau.  She  fjund  them  both  anx- 
iously  awaiting  her  return.  It  had 
been  Vivian' s  wish  that  she  should 
witness  the  treachery  of  Pareau, 
since  she  and  her  father  had  hesitated 


to  believe  him  capable  of  it.  Her 
account  of  the  transaction  removed 
all  doubt,  and  the  gratitude  of  fatVier 
and  daughter  was  unbounded. 

Vivian  was  not  surprised  at  Par- 
eau's  suspicion  of  him.  Nor  did  he 
share  the  alarm  feit  and  expressed 
by  La  Verne.  She  was  extrem  ely 
anxious  for  his  safety.  '*We  owe 
you  such  a  debt  of  gratitude, '  *  she 
Said,  *'as  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  pay.  If  in  addition  to  this  we 
must  assume  the  debt  of  your  own 
personal  danger,  it  will  be  most  re- 
grettable. ' ' 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said, 
"do  not  think  for  moment  thiat  my 
connection  with  this  matter  \vill  in- 
crease  the  danger  to  which  I  aixi  ex- 
posed.     Inconceivable  perils  are  be- 
fore  me.      With   others   who     have 
befriended    Louis   XVL,    I    will    be 
accused  of  sympathy  with  the  mon- 
archy,  and  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  extremists  may  sweep  us  to  de- 
struction.     But   come   what   w^ill,  I 
shall  denounce  with  my  whole  souI 
the  execution  of  the  king,  even  to 
the  loss  of  my  own  life. ' ' 

"When   will    this   cruel  struggle 
end?'  *  cried  La  Verne. 

"I  do  not  know/'  said  Vivian. 
"It  is  now  February  I5th.  The 
suffering  of  the  French  people  will 
increase  during  the  coming  rnonths. 
Their  representatives  will  use  that 
suffering  as  a  pretense  for  extreme 
measures.  The  Mountainists  are 
determined  to  rule  or  ruin.  They 
may  do  both." 

The  Girondists  had  been  de- 
nounced  by  the  Mountainists,  as 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  threat 
had  been  repeatedly  made  that  the 
work  of  the  Convention  would  be 
completed  by  sending  to  the  scaffold 
all  who .  had  opposed  the  execution 
of  the  king. 

Two  months  had  passed  since  the 
frustration  by  Vivian  of  Pareau's 
plot.  The  gratitude  of  M.  Bremer 
and  his  daughter  had  been  often  ex- 
pressed    during    Vivian' s    frequent 
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Visits  at  their  residence.  He  took 
their  protestations  of  friendship  and 
gratitude  in  a  spirit  of  becoming 
modesty,  but  a  feeling  was  springing 
up  in  his  heart  which  he  welcomed 
at  first  with  a  vague,  indefinite  joy, 
but  which  afterward  became  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  him.  He  was 
beginning  to  love  the  fair  La  Verne 
for  her  beauty,  her  nobility  of  char- 
accer,  and  especially  her  self-sacrifice 
for  her  somewhat  miserly  and  selfish 
father. 

When  the  denunciation  of  the 
Girondists  on  the  part  of  the  Moun- 
tainists  made  him  acquainted  with 
his  füll  danger,  he  determined  upon 
the  complete  cessation  of  his  visits  to 
the  Bremers,  lest  his  increasing  affec- 
tion  for  La  Verne  should  make  him 
less  ready  to  meet  manfuUy  whatever 
fate  might  come  to  him  through  the 
Performance  of  his  duty ;  and  lest  the 
danger  confronting  him  should  be 
shared  by  her.  Therefore,  for  six 
weeks  he  remained  at  his  lodging 
when  not  engaged  in  the  labors  of 
the  Convention. 

Each  day  of  his  absence  from  La 
Verne*  s  side  taught  him  his  weak- 
ness  more  and  more  plainly.  Not 
only  was  he  becoming  more  strongly 
conscious  of  his  love  for  her,  but  his 
pride  was  daily  receiving  a  severe 
shock  from  the  fact  that  she  seemed 
not  to  miss  his  visits.  As  is  common 
in  such  cases,  he  became  moody  and 
disconsolate.  His  chagrin  incredsed 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  feit  the 
keenest  regret  at  having  continued 
his  acquaintance  with  her  at  all. 

The  turbulence  of  the  Convention 
meetings  increased.  The  severest 
measures  were  introduced  by  the 
Mountainists  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  Girondists.  Vivian  saw  that  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  party  was 
merely  a  question  of  timeand  oppor- 
tunity,  and  therefore  he  was  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Several  times  during 
this  oppressing  period  Marie  Latour 
had  visited  him  and  each  visit  hsd 
carried  to  his  heart  a  sense  of  calm 
and  nobility  and  steadfastness  which 


assisted  him  mightily  in  facing  the 
events  he  now  believed  inevitable. 
But  while  he  could  recognize  the 
overwhelming  love  of  the  girl  for 
him,  he  feit  no  recompensing  affection 
for  her. 

It  was  now  June  i,  1793.  The 
day  had  been  dismal  and  rainy,  and 
the  evening  was  closing  upon  the 
city  with  clouds  and  with  mutterings 
of  thunder.  Oppressed  by  the 
stifling  air^nd  with  a  sense  of  Coming 
danger,  Vivian  lay  upon  his  bed,  his 
head  buried  in  the  pillows.  A  light 
knock  sounded  on  his  door,  but  he 
did  not  hear  it.  It  was  repeated,  but 
his  head  was  buried  in  the  pillows 
and  the  sound  was  inaudible.  The 
door  was  slowly  opened,  and  La 
Verne  Bremer  entered  the  room. 
Hesitating  a  moment  on  the  thre- 
shold,  she  saw  the  mournful  figure  on 
the  bed  and  hastened  thither.  Vivian 
arose  as  her  hand  was  placed  lightly 
on  his  brow.  She  took  both  his  hands 
in  hers  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 

"At  last  I  have  found  you,"  she 
sobbed.  **Cruel,  cruel  to  stay  away 
so  long!  For  weeks  I  have  sought 
you.  At  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention  I  have  waited,  but  each 
time  the  sight  of  Pareau  has  fright- 
ened  me  away.  Why  have  you  not 
come  to  me?" 

Her  arms  were  about  his  neck  and 
she  was  sobbing  with  grief  upon  his 
Shoulder.  Leading  her  to  a  chair 
and  seating  hims^f  ar*  her  side,  he 
answered  her. 

**My  La  Verne,  the  comfort  you 
have  just  brought  me  is  like  the  holy 
kiss  of  peace  to  a  condemned  man. 
I  will  teil  you  why  I  have  held  my- 
self  from  you,  my  girl.  I  saw  that 
my  frequent  visits  to  you  were  arous- 
ing  within  me  a  love  which  should 
not  be  permitted  to  grow.  I  have 
no  right  to  love,  much  less  to  be  be- 
loved  and  to  wed.  My  life  is  devoted 
to  my  country's  good.  Sweet  as 
wife  would  be  to  me,  dearer  yet  is 
my  own  land  and  its  people.  Know- 
ing  that  I  loved  you,  I  feared  that 
you    might   be    made    unhappy   by 
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learning  to  return  my  affection. 
Therefore  my  duty  prompted  me  to 
leave  you.  Day  after  day,  week 
alter  week,  I  have  been  in  exile.  My 
love  for  you,  instead  of  diminishing, 
has  increased.  But  I  am  thankful 
that  the  pain  I  suffer  shall  not  be 
borne  by  you  also.  Farewell,  La 
Verne.  When  the  knife  of  the  assas- 
sin  has  fallen  upon  me,  forget  all  my 
life  save  its  devotion  to  my  country!'* 
Through  her  tears  she  regarded 
him  proudly.  '^Vivian,  if  your  life 
is  devoted  to  your  country,  mine  is 
to  you.  If  difficulty  com  es  to  you» 
let  me  make  it  easier  to  overcome. 
If  death  comes,  which  God  forbid, 
let  me  share  it.  I  love  you.  May 
we  not  hope  that  our  love  will  not  be 
vain?" 


He  shook  his  head  moumfully  as 
he  kissed  her.  * 'Leave  me  for  the 
present,"  he  said.  **I  shall  come 
again  to  see  you.  Till  then,  fare- 
well. It  will  not  be  wise  for  you  to 
stay  longer. ' ' 

Clasping  her  in  his  arms  again,  he 
led  her  weeping  to  the  door.  Neither 
had  heard  the  sob  which  sounded 
upon  the  stair  as  Vivian  declared  his 
love  for  La  Verne.  Neither  had 
Seen  Marie  Latour,  wringing  her 
hands  in  despair,  run  down  the  stairs 
into  the  street.  Neither  saw  her 
press  her  head  against  the  cool,  damp 
wall,  while  the  rain  descended  and 
mingled  with  her  tears.  The  only 
light  her  life  had  known  had  gone 
out  forever! 

Latries. 


To  be  continued. 
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I  EMBRACED  theGospel  when  twen- 
ty-one  years  of  age  and  gathered  to 
Nauvoo  two  months  thereafter,  in 
1841.  Having  been  reared  in  a 
secluded  rural  district,  I  had  little 
knowledge  of  men  and  things.  All 
were  strangers  to  me  in  the  city  of 
the  Saints.  I  was  there  to  leam  all 
I  could  about  the  Church,  the  city, 
and  all  connected  therewith.  I  soon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  per- 
sons,  some  of  whom  took  extra  pains 
to  give  me  their  views  in  relation  to 
the  Church,  the  policy  of  the  Prophet, 
etc.,  as  I  was  a  new  convert  and 
needed  information.  Among  these 
new  acquaintances  was  a  gentleman 
from  my  native  State.  He  was  of 
ripe  years,  a  physician,  and  at  one 
time  a  preacher  in  a  Christian  church, 
had  some  knowledge  of  scripture, 
and  considered  himself  a  man  of 
some  ability,  which  he  did  not  think 
was  appreciated  by  the  Prophet  and 
the  Church. 

He  had  been  with  the  Church 
sometime,  and  understood  the  run  of 
things,  as  he  supposed.  He  repre- 
sented  the  Prophet  as  having  a  few 
select   men   around    him,  a   kind  of 


ring  or  favorites  whom  he  put  for- 
ward  in  all  places  of  honor  and  trust 
among  the  people.  They  were  in 
the  High  Council.  They  were  in 
the  City  Council.  They  constituted 
the  officers  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 
He  would  run  over  the  names  in 
each  department  to  show  that  they 
were  nearly  the  same  all  the  way 
round,  while  other  men  of  ability 
were  passed  by  and  ignored.  I 
heard  all  this  but  did  not  partake  of 
his  spirit.  I  watched  his  course 
until  he  lost  sight  of  the  kingdom, 
apostatized  and  returned  to  the 
World  with  all  his  family. 

The  Prophet  was  entirely  innocent 
of  the  inconsistency  imputed  to  him; 
it  might  have  looked  so  to  a  jealous, 
envious  mind.  But  what  were  the 
facts:  The  Prophet  was  called  to 
organize  the  Church  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  great  Latter-day 
work,  which  was  very  extensive, 
including  many  important  positions 
to  be  fiUed  by  men,  and  he  had  no 
tried  material  to  use.  The  members 
of  the  Church  were  new  and  he  had 
to  use  such  as  he  could  get.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  officers  proved  unfit, 
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turned  traitor,  and  sought  to  destroy 
the  Prophet  and  the  Church.  He 
narrowly  escaped  death  many  times 
at  the  hands  of  false  brethren. 

At  the  time  my  new  aquaintance 
was  posting  me  in  the  matter  of 
fault-finding,  the  Prophet  had  a  few 
men  around  him  whom  he  had 
proven,  who  had  stood  many  tests 
and  could  be  relied  on.  Like  a  wise, 
prudent  man  he  used  them  in  every 
place  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
so  as  not  to  depend  on  untried  peo- 
ple  in  important  positions,  when  it 
could  be  avoided.  He  learned  the 
wisdom  of  this  course  by  sad  expe- 
rience.  New  material  was  introduced 
with  caution.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this  precaution  he  was  finally 
betrayed  to  his  death  by  false  breth- 
ren. 

President  Young  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  on  one  occasion  I  heard 
him  say,  when  looking  around  for 
men  to  fiU  positions,  **We  no  doubt 
have  the  men,  but  we  don't  know 
them,  they  are  untried.'*  President 
Young  took  the  band  of  tried  men 
the  Prophet  had  trained  and  formed 
a  nucleus,  which  gradually  increased 
as  the  work  advanced,  and  he  was 
not  troubled  so  much  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  traitors.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  foUowed  up  by  fault-finders, 
grumblers  and  critics  all  his  days 
(and  that  element  is  still  in  the  land), 
but  those  who  indulged  in  that  spirit 
and  did  not  repent  of  it  invariably 
dropped  out  of  sight  and  were  lost. 
Some  of  them  thought  they  were 
**big  guns*'  and  would  make  a 
powerful  impression.  They  fired 
their  artillery,  burnt  some  powder 
and  made  the  atmosphere  smell  of 
brimstone  for  a  brief  period,  but  it 
soon  disappeared  and  the  body  of 
tried  material  stood  solid,  increasing 
all  the  time,  standing  firm  against 
all  Opposition. 

In  1851  when  I  return ed  from  a 
year's  mission  in  the  interest  of  the 
emigration,  I  attended  a  little  social 
party  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  I  met 
with  an  old  friend  who  was  an  Eider 


of  some  prominence.  He  called  my 
attention  to  the  improvements  that 
had  been  made  in  the  past  year,  par- 
ticularly  to  some  paint  on  the  out- 
side  of  President  Young' s  house. 
He  Said  he  liked  that.  '*Iwant  the 
man  who  leads  me  to  set  up  a  high 
mark  and  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion."  At  that  time  nearly  the 
entire  people  lived  under  dirt  roofs, 
and  such  a  thing  as  paint  on  a  house 
was  almost  unknown.  This  same 
man  filled  a  public  position  for  many 
years  in  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of 
honor  and  profit  enough  for  a  living, 
but.  not  being  very  progressive  he 
was  superceded  and  left  to  exist  on 
his  own  resources.  Not  being  prepared 
for  such  a  condition  it  was  a  little  up- 
hill  with  him  from  that  time. 

Sometime  after  President  Young' s 
death,  I  met  my  old  friend  near 
Godbe's  corner.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  years,  he  looked  a  little  seedy  and 
not  so  cheerful  in  his  countenance. 
We  had  a  few  minutes  conversation, 
and  he  called  my  attention  to  the 
changed  condition  of  the  people; 
they  appeared  to  be  running  after  the 
god  of  this  World.  '*Our  leading 
men  are  after  it,  "  he  said.  **  It 
got  away  with  Brigham  before  his 
death,  and  the  outlook  for  Zion  is 
gloomy. ' ' 

He  seemed  to  be  in  the  fog.  There 
had  been  a  remarkable  change  in  his 
sentiments.  Having  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  President  Young' s 
public  life  for  thirty-four  years,  I  was 
a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  talk  so, 
knowing  that  he  also  had  been 
acquainted  with  President  Young 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  Like 
the  Charge  against  the  Prophet  this 
is  without  any  foundation.  President 
Young  was  blessed  with  and  handled  a 
great  deal  of  means,  but  he  was  not 
a  worshiper  of  Mammon.  On  the 
contrary,  he  used  his  means  and 
labor  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
building  mills  and  factories,  and 
making  improvements  throughout 
the  Territory,  giving  employment  to 
thousands  of   men.     His    employes 
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received  their  pay  in  füll  for  their 
labor.  He  was  never  confronted 
with  a  strike.  He  founded  a  College 
and  an  academy  that  bear  his  name. 
He  used  his  means  in  gathering  and 
colonizing  the  poor,  so  they  could 
have  homes  of  their  own  and  become 
self-sustaining.  He  would  visit  the 
Settlements  every  year,  give  them 
his  personal  supervision  and  wise 
counsel,  like  a  father.  He  did  not 
build  a  $100,000.  residence  and  put 
$50,000,  worth  of  furniture  in  it, 
which  he  might  have  done,  but  he 
lived  and  died  in  unpretentious  adobe 
buildings,  which  can  be  seen  to  this 
day.  He  proved  himself  a  great 
benefactor. 

When  the  handcart  emigration 
was  in  vogue  a  sister  said  to  me,  "I 
wouldn*t  pull  a  handcart  across  the 
plains  for  Brigham  Young.**  I 
replied,  *'I  would  not  either,  but  if  I 


was  at  the  Missouri  River  and  wanted 
to  come  to  Zion,  and  had  no  better 
arrangement,  I  would  pull  a  hand- 
cart for  myself**  She  afterwards 
went  to  California  for  fear  she  would 
have  to  do  something  for  Brigham 
Young. 

Murmuring  and  fault-finding  lead 
to  infidelity,  apostasy  and  death. 
Of  over  six  hundred  thousand  men 
who  left  Egypt  under  Moses,  and 
witnessed  the  power  of  God  in  such 
majesty  in  their  deliverance,  only 
two  reached  the  promised  land. 
They  were  smitten  and  cut  off  and 
their  bones  left  to  bleach  on  the 
desert,  because  of  their  rebellion, 
murmuring  and  fault-finding.  Their 
children  were  led  into  the  promised 
land  by  Joshua  and  Caleb,  who  did 
not  murmur.  Whät  an  object  lesson 
for  those  who  feel  like  grumbling 
and  finding  feult!  John  Brown, 
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CoLONEL  Black  sat  alone  in  a  small 
room  o  verlooking  the  parade-ground, 
varying  the  labor  of  inditing  an  of- 
ficial-looking  letter,  with  momentary 
physical  manoeuvers  in  regard  to  his 
Position  at  the  window — executed 
with  a  view  to  challenging  anything 
at  all  suspicious  in  the  way  of  a 
breeze  which  might  by  chance  be 
loitering  about  the  premises. 

It  was  only  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
but  out  on  the  sweltering  Arizona 
plains  where  the  fort  was  located, 
with  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of 
foliage  to  shelter  the  houses  from  the 
scorching  sun-rays,  it  might  surely 
have  passed  for  the  middle  of 
August. 

Leaning  his  head  out  of  the 
window  presently,  a  tactic  occasioned 
by  the  heavy  siege  of  temperature 
within  the  room,  the  Commander 
gazed  casually  across  the  parade  to 
the  commissary's  störe,  where  a 
rapidly  accumulating  group  of  men, 
gathering  on  and  about  the  porchj 


seemed  to  be  participating  in  some 
interesting  discussion.  Such  a  gath- 
ering was  not  an  unusual  sight,  the 
location  of  the  telegraph  and  post- 
office  in  the  building  making  the  spot 
a  general  news  rendezvous  for  the 
camp ;  and  as  the  rumor  of  a  sheep- 
shearing  at  Crawley's  caused  an 
equal  show  of  excitement  in  the 
quiet  garrison  with  that  of  an  attack 
by  the  Indians,  the  Commander  expe- 
rienced  at  seeing  them  only  the 
natural  curiosity  occasioned  by  the 
Suggestion  of  some  fresh  piece  of 
news  or  gossip  in  course  of  circula- 
tion  in  the  camp.  As  he  tumed 
quietly  back  to  his  work,  a  figure  left 
the  group  and  came  rapidly  toward 
the  Colonel's  house. 

"What  is  it,  Parmelee?"  askedthe 
Colonel  as  the  figure  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

The  trim,  good-looking  young 
orderly  advanced  towards  his  supe- 
rior  officer  with  the  militar\'  salute 
and  a  slip  of  paper. 
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"A     dispatch,     sir,    from      Fort 
Walters.'» 
"Indians  threatening?* ' 
"No,  sir!  ladies." 

A  quick  twinkle  momentarily 
located  the  gray  eyes  known  to  be 
somewhere  in  covert  under  the 
Colonel's  bushy  brows — as  a  stray 
sun-ray  sometimes  betrays  the  pool 
hidden  under  a  shed  of  willows. 

He  had  a  quiet  liking  for  the  un- 
expected  humor  showing  sometimes 
through  the  habitual  reserve,  or 
moroseness,  as  some  of  the  men 
termed  it — of  his  young  orderly's 
demeanor. 

After  the  telegram  had  been  read, 
the  twinkle  became  focussed  on 
Parmelee's  frank  eye. 

"Only  two  of  the  enemy,  I  see,'* 
Said  the  Colonel,  '  'and  one  of  them 
rendered  harmless  by  having  a  hus- 
band.  You  young  fellows  will  be 
the  targets  for  the  other,  and  must 
look  well  to  your  ammunition.  By 
the  way,"  he  continued,  a  sudden 
thought  Coming  to  him,  * 'Colonel 
Brinton  wants  an  escort  of  a  dozen 
or  more  sent  out  as  far  as  the  pass  to 
relieve  his  guard,  and  bring  the 
party  into  camp.  Would  you  like 
to  go,  Parmelee?*  * 
The  young  man  hesitated. 
"It  will  be  a  change,*'  said  the 
colonel. 

"I  prefer  not  to  go,  I  thank  you, 
sir. '  * 

"Very  well,  Parmelee;  however, 
if  you  should  change  your  mind  af- 
ter  thinking  it  over,  let  me  know. 
The  men  won*t  Start  for  an  hour." 

The  inactive  life  at  the  fort  made 
any  kind  of  Service  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the 
garrison,  and  a  hundred  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying  the  little  expedition. 

But  Parmelee  did  not  go.  It  was 
another  of  the  many  instances  of  re- 
tirement  and  reserve,  which  had 
branded  him  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  his  comrades  as  being 
"proud  and  peculiar.'.' 
The  Colonel,  in  fact,  was  the  only 

Wh 


one  who  understood  the  young 
soldier's  character  well  enough  to 
make  him  sympathize  with  his  ex- 
centricities.  Educated,  of  good  fami- 
ly,  and  with  refined  tastes  and  breed- 
ing,  the  boy  had  been  transplanted 
suddenly  Irom  an  environment  ac- 
cording  with  his  tastes  and  training, 
to  the  severe  discipline  of  the  army, 
the  meagre  comforts  of  a  remote 
western  post,  and  the  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  absolutely  unendurable  society 
of  the  class  ot  men  commonly  be- 
longing  to  barracks. 

He  had  accepted  the  conditions 
voluntarily,  and  held  his  peace  heroi- 
cally  because  of  it — living  up  to  them 
with  good  faith,  and  trying  manfully 
to  harden  his  sensitiveness  even  to 
its  most  repulsive  trials. 

The  struggle  was  an  unequal  one, 
however,  and  his  fine  instincts  tri- 
umphed,  their  sinews  having  a  Sam- 
sonic  strength,  wrought  by  the  spell 
of  heredity  and  training. 

What  made  it  worse  for  him  was 
the  stifling  monotony  of  life,  in  place 
of  the  stirring  action  anticipated. 
It  was  the  time  when  the  Apache 
outrages  throughout  the  Territory 
had  roused  the  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  prompt  and 
severe  measures  for  either  annihil- 
ating  or  permanently  quelling  the 
murderous  hordes  who  were  a  con- 
stant  menace  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  settlers  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated  portions  of  the  Territory. 

The  rumor  of  the  exciting  times 
anticipated  for  the  troops  who  were 
to  be  sent  down  to  accomplish  the 
difficulttask,  was  what  hadfirstgiven 
Parmelee  the  idea  of  enlisting;  and 
there  were  other  weightier  motives 
which  tended  finallyto  induce  the  step. 
As  he  had  had  no  military  training  be- 
fore  joining  the  army,  he  necessarily 
took  place  in  the  ranks — a  position 
more  endurable  during  their  journey 
to  their  destination,  with  its  unspoiled 
anticipations,  than  in  the  routine  of 
camp  Service,  and  the  inactive  gar- 
rison life.  The  bloody  battles  which 
had  been   in  prospect   were   so   far 
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unfought,  ihe  Indians  having  ob- 
served  a  very  circumspect  behavior 
since  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the 
region. 

Only  an  occasional  "scare"  had 
broken  the  monotony  of  their  six 
months*  stay,  resulting  usually  in  a 
vain  search  or  reconnoiter.  Parmelee 
Avas  weary  of  it  almost  to  the  desper- 
ation  of  resigning.  Only  his  primal 
resolution  to  *'stay  out"  the  term  of 
his  enlistment  under  whatever  trial, 
kept  him  from  going;  any  place 
where  life  might  hold  at  least  the 
possibility  ofendeavor — even  if  lead- 
ing  eventually  to  defeat. 

The  Commander,  sensing  some- 
thing  of  the  boy's  misery,  sympa- 
thized  to  the  extent  of  "taking  him 
up,"  treating  him  as  an  equal  so  far 
as  the  military  code  permitted,  and 
making  his  life  more  bearable  in 
many  ways. 

He  had  in  the  first  place  chosen 
him  as  orderly,  depriving  the  office 
as  far  as  possible,  of  menial  duties, 
using  it  as  an  excuse  rather  for  hav- 
ing the  young  private  continually 
about  him ;  giving  him  a  room  at  his 
own  house  aud  thus  taking  him  per- 
manently  away  from  the  barracks. 
This  and  other  favors  were  accorded, 
only  the  boy's  sensitiveness  and  pride 
interfering  in  the  iudulgence  of  the 
comparative  social  freedom  which  it 
was  at  his  will  to  enjoy. 

With  regard  to  his  last  freak  of 
reserve,  shown  in  declining  a  Service 
which  the  Colonel  had  reason  for 
believing  would  be  specially  grateful 
to  the  ennuied  young  soldier,  the 
Commander  was  at  a  loss  to  decide. 
It  was  a  mystery  to  which  Parmelee 
himself  alone  held  the  key. 

The  act  in  reality  hinged  on  an 
episode  which  figured  as  the  one 
romance  of  his  life. 

During  a  summer's  vacation  (in 
his  College  days)  spent  with  a  friend 
in  Colorado,  he  had  met  a  Miss  Hub- 
bard  (a  name  which  his  infatuation 
gav.e  him  good  reason  to  remember) 
and  Hubbard  was  the  name  of  the 
ladies  mentioned  in  Colonel  Black*  s 


dispatch  as  being  on  their  way  to  the 
fort.  He  could  not  of  course  know, 
until  the  party  arrived,  if  this  Miss 
Hubbard  were  she;  but  the  thought  of 
it  brought  a  thriU  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  dread  to  his  heart;  pleasure  at 
thinking  of  her  as  near,  and  dread  at 
realizing  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  position  since  he 
had  last  seen  her,  and  which  would 
prevent  his  claiming  her  recognition 
or  enjoying  her  society  should  she  in 
reality  appear.  For  this  extremely 
conscientious  young  private  was  a 
great  stickler  with  regard  to  tran- 
scending  the  privileges  of  his  posi- 
tion, being  violently  tenacious  of 
bearing  practically  in  mind  the  pro- 
verb  of  **knowing  one's  place  and 
keeping  it.*'  Hence  his  refusal  to 
make  one  of  the  escort,  lest  by  so 
doing  he  might  place  himself  in  the 
humiliating  light  of  virtually  forcing 
the  renewal  of  an  acquaintance, 
which  she,  (if  it  indeed  proved  to  be 
the  heroine  of  his  experience, )  might 
have  little  desire  to  continue. 

The  party  whom  the  United  States 
troops  were  obligingly'  escorting 
through  the  doubtful  region  consisted 
of  but  three  persons;  Mr.  Dwighl 
Hubbard  a  somewhat  noted  war 
correspondent,  who  was  in  the  Indian 
country  in  the  interest  oi  a  news- 
paper  syndicate — and  his  wife  and 
daughter  who  had  been  summoned 
suddenly  from  "the  east**  to  Arizona 
by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Crawley  of 
*'the  ranch"  near  by — the  latter  lady 
being  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hubbard  and 
desirous  of  having  the  presence  of 
her  relative  at  what  she  believed  to 
be  her  death  bed.  As  the  region 
between  Fort  Walters  and  the  place 
of  their  destination  was  supposed  to 
be  "infested"  with  the  Indians,  it 
was  considered  unsafe  for  the  little 
party  to  travel  without  a  guard,  and  • 
Colonel  Brinton  had  volunteered  an 
escort  for  a  part  of  the  distance, 
telegraphing  his  brother  officer  in 
command  at  Fort  Miles  for  a  relief- 
guard  to  meet  them  at  the  point 
designated. 
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Crawley's  ranch,  or  "Crawley's,*' 
as  it  was  familiarly  called,  was  some- 
thing  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
fort. 

It  consisted  of  a  handsome  dwell- 
ing  house,  barns,  corrals,  and  some 
thousands  of  head  of  stock,  being 
one  of  the  largest  ranches  in  Ari- 
zona. It  was  this  fact  principally 
which  had  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  military  fort  in  the  locality,  the 
amount  of  stock  kept  on  the  ranch 
being  considered  a  probable  cause  of 
temptation,  in  case  any  inclination  to 
further  depredations  might  exist  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians. 

There  had  been  a  number  of 
"scares"  at  Crawley's,  the  result  of 
false  alarms,  occasioned  principally 
by  Mrs.  Crawley's  weak  nerves,  the 
lady  being  afflicted  with  an  hysteric 
teniperament  at  whose  instance  the 
troops  had  been  several  times  sum- 
moned  after  nightfall  to  the  ranch,  to 
take  part  in  protecting  it  from  a 
raid  which  had  action  only  in  the 
ambush  of  gray  matter  secreted  in 
the  excitable  lady*s  cranium. 

The  place  was,  in  fact,  the  best 
protected  in  the  region,  having  be- 
sides  the  presence  of  the  troops  in 
the  vicinity,  the  added  safeguard  of 
a  sound  stockade  enclosing  the 
buildings  and  corrals,  and  also  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of 
men  about  the  place — a  fact  which 
perhaps  accounted  for  its  having 
thus  far  escaped  any  serious  danger. 
The  inmates  were  thus  reasonably 
secure  from  peril  even  if  an  attack 
were  attempted. 

As  the  advent  of  visitors,  and 
especially  of  ladies  in  the  locality 
was  an  unusual  event,  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  press  upon  them  the  hospi- 
tality  of  the  fort,  at  least  in  the  way 
of  a  dinner — the  ranch  being  far 
enough  distant  to  favor  the  idea  of 
their  resting  an  hour  or  so,  before 
going  on,  and  Mrs.  Crawley's  im- 
proved  condition  ensuring  no  necessi- 
ty  for  immediate  haste. 

The  reception  was  to  take  place 
at  the  colonel's  house,  and  the  news 


of  it  augmented  the  doubtful  Sensa- 
tion which  Eric  Parmelee's  heart  ex- 
perienced  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
in  the  telegram.  Doubtful  it  might 
never  have  been  termed  were  his 
Position  but  unchanged  since  that 
time  he  had  last  niet  his  only  flame. 
Joy  alone  would  have  vibrated  that 
sensitized  organ,  at  the  thought  of  a 
probable  meeting.  But,  what  had 
a  private  in  the  army,  in  common 
with  that  happy,  aspiring,  and  con- 
fident  youth  who  had  walked  and 
talked  with  the  bright  girl  in  the 
mountains  that  blissful  summer  two 
years  ago?  How  like  a  nightmare  the 
ensuing  time!  His  father's  financial 
failure,  and  death;  confidence  chang- 
ed  to  doubt;  affluence  to  poverty 
and  then  months  of  disheartening 
efforts  to  obtain  work,  ending  always 
in  failure — tili  he  had  come  to  this! 
A  rieh  soil  certainly  for  the  growth  ot 
morbid  sensitiveness,  though  the 
weed  had  not  killed  out  his  flower  ol 
manly  courage.  Hardship  and  defeat 
and  danger  he  could  still  meet.  But 
Dora— ! 

He  was  the  first  to  sight  the  little 
cavalcade  that  crawled  around  the 
jut  of  the  distant  hills ;  and  recog- 
nized  her  before  any  of  the  forms  or 
faces  were  distinguishable  by  the 
others.  She  was  riding  in  front  of 
the  party  with  Lieutenant  Page,  who 
had  been  sent  in  charge  of  the  escort ; 
and  Eric  knew  her  trim  figure  and 
graceful  carriage  from  having  seen 
her  often  in  the  saddle  when  they 
were  together  in  Colorado.  He 
watched  her  from  the  colonel's  porch 
tili  the  party  were  within  easy  view 
of  the  Fort;  then,  his  heart  beating 
wildly  and  rebelliously,  he  went  away. 

The  leave  he  had  asked  for,  gave 
him  freedom  tili  sunset,and  he  hoped, 
and  yet  half  feared,  as  he  returned 
toward  evening  from  his  long  ride, 
that  she  would  be  gone.  But  she 
was  not.  The  road  to  the  stables 
led  past  the  parallel  line  of  officers' 
houses,  and  as  he  reached  Colonel 
Black' s  door,  the  party  of  strangers 
were  mounting  for  departure  at  the 
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porch.  Lieutenant  Page  who  was  to 
accompany  them,  had  dismounted 
and  was  Holding  bis  horse  with  one 
band,  trying  witb  tbe  otber  to  tigbten 
tbe  girth  of  tbe  horse  upon  wbich 
sat  Dora. 

His  eye  feil  suddenly  on  Parmelee, 
and  tbe  unneccessarily  sharp  and 
commanding  tone,  always  exasperat- 
ing  to  tbe  men,  rang  out  abruptly. 

♦'Orderly!'* 

Parmelee  drew  rein,  instinctively 
giving  tbe  Salute. 

*'Here — I  want  you  a  moment.'* 
Tben.  as  Parmelee  besitated,  *'Hur- 
ry  up  can*t  you?  Pm  wanting  you 
now;  to-nigbt.'*  Every  eye  feil 
upon  Parmelee. 

Tbe  bot  blood  surged  for  a  mo- 
ment,  tben  left  bis  face. 

Tbe  next  instant  tbe  Colonel's 
voice  sounded  from  tbe  doorway. 

"You  bave  made  a  mistake, 
lieutenant.  Parmelee  is  not  on  duty. 
Let  me  attend  to  tbat  saddle. ' ' 

Parmelee  rode  on. 

Some  time  later,  from  bis  window 
in  tbe  little  room  under  tbe  roof,  be 
watcbed  Dora's  litbe  young  figure, 
riding  jauntily  tbe  slim,  black  crea- 
ture  sent  down  from  tbe  rancb  for  ber 
convenience;  watcbed  it  along  tbe 
road  and  up  tbe  slope  of  tbe  billside 
tili  it  passed  from  view, — dimmed  by 
tbe  distance  and  falling  nigbt. 

For  tbe  ensuing  week,  tbe  arrival 
of  tbe  new-comers  at  tbe  rancb  was 
tbe  reigning  excitement,  tbe  ladies 
and  officers  of  tbe  garrison  keeping 
tbe  road  between  tbe  forc  and  Craw- 
ley's  bard  beaten  by  tbeir  pilgrimages 
to  tbat  little  social  Mecca  created  by 
tbe  presence  of  tbe  interesting  stran- 
gers witbin  tbe  stockade. 

Tben,  tbis  pleasant  and  peaceful 
excitement  was  supplanted  by  tbe 
Sensation  of  a  dispatcb  from  Fort 
Walters  telling  tbe  news  of  a  fresb 
Indian  outbreak,  carrying  various 
sickening  details;  and  bidding  tbe 
Commander  prepare  for  a  campaign 
wbose  plan  was  an  unrelenting  searcb 
for  tbe  copper-skinned  assassins 
tbrougbout  tbe  region,  to  tbe  end  of 


engaging  tbem  in  open  and  final  war- 
fare. 

For  two  days  tbe  fort  was  in  the 
bustle  of  preparation.  Tben  finally 
tbe  troops  were  off,  marcbing  by  the 
way  of  Pym's  Pass,  to  join  Colone! 
Brinton's  forces  in  Red  Ditch  Valley, 
some  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west. 
They  were  to  scour  tbe  mountains 
rising  between  the  two  points,  on 
eitber  side  of  tbe  Pass,  and  the  slopes 
of  tbe  main  ränge  as  far  as  Red 
Ditch  where  the  chain  branched  to 
tbe  north,  and  there  await  the  Com- 
ing of  Colonel  Brinton  who  was  in 
chief  command.  Tben  they  would 
join  forces,  marcbing  across  the 
divide  to  accomplish  a  Joint  search  of 
the  region  wbich  was  the  supposed 
strongbold  of  the  Apache  warriors. 
The  careful  scouting  east  of  Red 
Ditch  was  seemingly  superfluous,  as 
the  Indiana  had  been  reported,  upon 
almost  certain  autbority,  to  have 
crossed  tbe  divide.  Hut  so  often 
had  these  eel-like  foes  slipped  through 
the  fingers  of  tbe  pursuing  troops 
sent  in  search  of  them  after  some 
similiar  attack  tbat  Colonel  Brinton 
was  determined  in  tbis  instance  to 
leave  no  possible  loophole  for  an 
escape,  though  feeling  tbat  the  local- 
ity  about  tbe  fort  at  least,  was  secure 
even  to  a  certainty. 

After  a  fruiüess  siege  of  scouting 
among  the  shagging  brush  and  tim- 
ber  on  the  mountain  slopes  along  the 
way,  Colonel  Black  *s  command 
found  itself,  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
encamped  at  Red  Ditch,  conscience 
clear,  in  the  conviction  of  having  ful- 
fiUed  the  commencement  of  their 
mission  with  dutiful  success. 

Colonel  Brinton,  who  was  pursuinisf 
equal  pains  along  bis  route  towards 
tbe  rendezvous,  was  not  due,  accord- 
ing  to  bis  own  calculations,  tili  the 
sixth  of  July,  leaving  tbe  othersthree 
days'  rest  upon  the  terra  cotta  sands 
of  the  creek  wbich  had  christened 
tbe  Valley,  while  awaiting  his  Coming. 

The  fi rst  day  in  camp  was  an  ex- 
tremely  quiet  one.  Towards  even- 
ing,  Mr.  Dwight  Hubbard.  who  \\'a5 
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picking  up  syndicate  ilems  with  the 
expedition,  rode  back  to  spend  the 
Fourth  at  the  ranch,  the  almost  abso- 
lute probability  being  that  nothing  of 
consequence  would  be  on  the  tapis 
tili  Colonel  Brinton's  arrival  at  Red 
Ditch.  Lieutenant  Page,  who  had 
been  a  constant  visitor  at  Crawley's 
of  late.  obtained  leave  to  accompany 
him,  the  pleaof  sending  some  impor- 
tant  telegraphic  messages  from  the 
Fort  giving  him  excuse  for  asking 
the  privilege.  Eric  Parmelee  saw 
the  two  men  ride  away  with  inde- 
scribable  sensations.  All  the  misery 
of  his  half-year  of  camp  life  could  not 
compare  in  intensity  with  the  experi- 
ence  crowded  into  the  past  two 
weeks.  He  would  willingly  have 
endured  a  decade  of  loneliness  and 
rnonotony  for  the  chance  of  enjoying 
equal  liberty,  for  one  day,  with  the 
supercilious  fop  who  was  privileged 
to  visit  Dora,  and  yet  no  sacrifice 
that  he  might  make  could  render 
possible.  this  boon. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Parm- 
elee also  had  a  holiday  on  the 
Fourth.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
messenger  rode  in  from  Colonel 
Brinton,  having  word  to  deliver  that 
a  rumor  had  reached  the  latter  yes- 
terday  from  across  the  divide,  that  a 
scouting  party  of  Indians  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pym's 
Pass;  a  rumor,  which,  if  true, 
necessitated  the  immediate  return  of 
the  troops  to  the  locality  from  whence 
they  had  come,  especially  in  view  of 
the  poorly-defended  fort,  and  Craw- 
ley '  s. 

Colonel  Black  laughed  at  the 
rumor. 

"Go  back  and  teil  Colonel  Brinton 
that  I  have  thrashed  every  inch  of 
rock  and  shrub  and  thicket  around 
the  Pass,  and  there*s  nothing  hiding 
there  but  ground-squirrels." 

"Excuse  me,  Colonel,  I'm  not  to 
go  back;  I'm  to  go  on.*' 

-Goon?  Where?" 

'*To  the  fort,  sir,  unless  you 
should  choose  to  send  someone  in 
my  place.     Colonel  Brinton' s  order 


was  that  they  should  be  apprised  ol 
the  rumor,  in  any  case." 

"The  Order  shall  be  carried  out 
immediately.  Parmelee,  teil  Sergeant 
Wells " 

The  orderly's  eyes  were  potent 
in  their  expression. 

"You  don't  care  to  make  the  ride 
back,  I  suppose,  Parmelee?'* 

**If  you  please,  yes,  sir." 

"Very    well.       You    had    better 
Start  at  once. ' ' 
•  "Thank  you,  sir." 

"You  will  know  what  to  teil  them, 
Parmelee,  with  regard  to  our  search. 
There  is  no  need  for  causing  them  to 
suffer  alarm." 

"Very  well,  sir." 

'  'There  will  be  no  härm  in  taking 
precautions  for  yourself.  You  may 
have  a  companion  if  you  choose.  *  * 

*  'Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  no  fears. ' ' 

*  *  You  have  every  reason  for  feel- 
ing  assured  of  safety.  I  shall  look 
for  you  back  before  midnight." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir." 

Once  out  on  the  lonely  road, 
Parmelee  took  himself  guiltily  to 
task.  Only  a  weak  fool  would  have 
yielded  to  that  impulse.  What  did 
it  matter  that  the  colonel  and  men 
knew  nothing  of  the  secret  which 
was  the  half  motive  for  his  desiring 
this  errand?  Was  it  not  bad  enough 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  the  power 
of  this  unsafe  yearning  to  be  back 
again,  if  only  for  a  moment,  near  the 
spot  where  someone  was  staying? 
He,  himself,  could  scarcely  under- 
stand  the  impulse. 

He  had  hailed  the  news  which  had 
taken  him  away  from  the  fort  as 
something  of  a  providence;  and, 
once  out  of  sight  of  the  familiär  roof 
tops  of  the  ranch-buildings,  he  had 
feit  as  if  suddenly  turned  adrift  from 
home.  It  was  actually  true,  since 
she  had  been  there,  that  his  life,  de- 
prived,  as  it  was,  of  all  the  privileges 
and  ambitions  which  had  been  his  in 
those  former  times,  had  yet  seemed 
to  inhale  something  of  the  aroma  of 
the  past  happy  days. 

Conscious  as  he  was  that  he  might 
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not  see  her  again,  an  almost  home- 
sick  desire  had  taken  possession  of 
him  to  be  back  once  more  within 
sight,  at  least,  of  the  spot  that  held 
her  presence.  Now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity  had  come,  he  feil  to  railing 
at  himself  as  a  weakling. 

Thus  we  doom  ourselves  to  fret 
at  seeming  mistakes,  as  the  mere 
maunderings  of  our  uncertain,  hu- 
man will;  whilst  above  the  blindness 
and  tumult  of  our  tears  and  sighs, 
flies  the  white  angel  of  destiny, 
silently  guiding  us  through  din  and 
darkness  towards  the  goal  of  ap- 
pointed  deeds. 

Parmelee  made  a  leisurely  ride, 
reaching  the  fort  early  in  the  after- 
noon.  He  could  well  affbrd  the 
three  or  four  hours  of  rest  there 
after  his  arrival,  as  it  was  his  plan  to 
time  his  retum  during  the  twilight 
and  moonlight,  thus  avoiding  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

His  message  occasioned  some  little 
consternation  with  the  ladies,  who 
were  always  apprehensive  during  the 
absence  of  the  troops  from  the  fort. 

Parmelee*  s  report  of  the  thorough 
scouting  accomplished  on  their  way 
westward,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  Indians  having  made  a  detour  to 
the  north  across  the  mountains  and 
back  since  their  search,  almost 
wholly  restored  confidence  to  the 
weaker  ones  ;  the  men,  however, 
having  no  belief  whatever  in  their 
being  in  the  vicinity. 

'  'Oive  Seen  the  time  when  a  word 
like  that  wud  a  put  the  hair  uv  my 
head  on  stilts,*'  said  Sergeant 
McFlynn,  **but  we've  had  too  many 
calls  from  Crawley*s  to  scare  at  the 
likes  of  it  again.  Seein'  is  believin' , 
is  the  motto  now  wid  the  boys  and 
the  redskins,  and  the  next  time  my 
hair  moves  on  account  of  theni  it'll 
be  with  the  help  of  a  tommy-hawk/* 

At  sunset  Parmelee  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Red  Ditch. 

He  took  the  road  leading  north 
towards  the  ranch,  purposing  to 
strike   the   branch    road   which    led 


from   the  latter  place  to  the  Pass, 
choosing  the  ride  through  the  limb^^ 
skirting  the   hillslopes,  rather  th^ 
across   the   dusty   plain.       AnoOcN^ 
motive,   too,   perhaps,  had  hand    in 
the  choice.     Not  that  he  ventured  to 
think  of  seeing  her.    That,  of  course, 
was  out  of  the  question.     But     the 
yeaming     and     homesickness      had 
grown  poignant  during  the  day,   and 
it  was  something  like  a  devotional 
pilgrimage  which  he  chose  to  make 
to  the  edge  of  the  premises  which 
enshrined   his   idol.       Once  in     the 
shadow  of  the  trees  beyond  the  ranch 
he  tumed  about,  gazing  for  a  moment 
at   the   high  walls  of  the  stockade 
which   shut  from  him  any  glimpse 
which  might  have  been  visible  of  the 
sweet  girl  who  had  for  so  long  occu- 
pied  his  thoughts — giving  wing  to  all 
his  purest  and   highest  aspirations; 
then  he  rode  on. 

The  road  ran  along  the  slope  of 
foothills  mounting  gradually  to    the 
peaks  of  the  spur,  branched  south- 
ward   across   the  piain,   and   whe^ 
they  grew  steep,  wound  down  a  sh^^ 
incline  to  the  level,  thence  on  to  wC 
entrance   of   Pym's   Pass,  a  narrött^ 
gorge  cutting  in  two  the  mou^^^ 
arm,  which  otherwise  formed  a  barrij^ 
separating   the    Red    Ditch    Valley 
from  the  fort. 

Reaching  the  edge  of  the  incline 
Parmelee  suddenly  drew  rein. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  the  peaks, 
leaving  the  eastern  slopes  in  shadow; 
but  up  over  the  crests  of  the  thickly 
timbered  hills  was  a  marvelous  sky, 
aflame     with    reflections    from    the 
blood-red    disk    poised    somewhere 
below  the  horizon;   and  Parmelee*  s 
pulse  quickened  involuntarily  at  the 
picture  made  by  the  Stretch  of  shrub- 
less,  twilight  desert,  with  its  gorgeous 
background  of  hills  and  sky.     Sud- 
denly his  gaze  became  riveted  to  a 
certain  point.     Up  near  the  edge  of 
a  slope  to  the  northward,  something 
was  moving.     The  thick  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs  made  the  object  or 
objects  indistinct,  though  they  were 
not  far  distant.    Obeying  an  impulse. 
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he  drew  further  back  where  the 
trees,  growing  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  road  sheltered  him  from  sight. 
The  motion  was  lost  as  he  looked 
again,but  becanie  visible  in  a  moment 
some  distance  up  the  mountain  side. 
It  might  be  some  stray  cattle,  or 
horses  from  the  ranch  perhaps,  but 
Parmelee  feit  inclined  to  watch. 
The  sky  gleamed  brilliant  behind  the 
hedge  of  trees  on  the  near  crests, 
showing  patches  here  and  there 
through  small  gaps  made  by  some 
thinner  growth  of  cedars.  A  mile 
away  these  gaps  were  indistinguish- 
able;  here,  they  were  plainly  seen. 

Parmelee'  s  eye  follo wed  the  motion 
towards  one  of  these  Spaces.  Then 
his  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  Two 
figures  became  outlined  for  an  instant 
against  the  slender  panel  of  red  sky. 
They  were  Indians. 

He  waited  a  few  moments  irreso- 
lute. Whether  to  ride  straight  on  to 
Red  Ditch  in  all  possible  haste'  with 
the  news,  or  back  to  the  fort  to  ap- 
prise  them  of  his  discovery,  was 
difficult  to  decide.  Every  moment 
was  precious.  The  presence  of  the 
enemy  in  the  locality  could  mean  but 
one  thing;  and  it  were  lucky  if  the 
absent  troops  reached  the  spot  in 
time  to  avert  some  tragedy.  One 
could  not  guess  what  might  happen 
with  the  nightfall.  On  the  other 
hand,  warning  ought  certainly  to  be 
given  at  the  fort.  But  how  com- 
pass  both  these  errands  without 
serious  loss  of  time!  The  fort  was 
five  miles  distant  either  across  the 
piain  or  by  the  way  he  had  come. 
To  traverse  the  distance  twice — 
ten  miles.  WonderfuUy  fortunate 
thought!  Crawley's  was  but  two 
miles  behind  him,  and  one  of  the 
ranchmen  could  ride  with  the  mes- 
sage  to  the  fort.  Parmelee  turned 
quickly,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse. 

Outside  the  enclosure  he  delivered 
his  news  to  Hank  Crawley,  who 
happened  himself  to  be  at  the  gates. 
This  done,  he  had  turned  to  go, 
when  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Page, 
who  had  heard   the  dialogue,  sum- 
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moned  him  from  inside. 
and  furious  for  many  rea? 
elee  obeyed. 

They   were    all   c 

Mrs.  Crawley,  who  was  recovered; 
her  sister,  Dwight  Hubbard,  Lieu- 
tenant Page  and  Dora.  As  he  rode 
up  to  the  group,  Parmelee  glanced 
at  her,  raising  his  hat — then  he  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  Lieutenant. 

**What  brings  you  here,  Parme- 
lee?' '  asked  the  latter. 

Parmelee  recited  his  errand  to  the 
fort. 

**And  this  news  you  were  telling 
Mr.  Crawley?" 

With  emphatic  brevity,  Parmelee 
told  his  Story. 

Lieutenant  Page  heard  him  through 
silently,  and  smiled. 

"Parmelee,"  he  said,  "you're  not 
going  to  carry  this  back  to  camp 
with  you?" 

Parmelee  stared. 

Hank  Crawley,  who  had  himselt 
received  the  story  with  good-natured 
unconcern,broke  into  ä  laugh.  Eph. 
Trent,  one  of  the  hands  employed 
about  the  place,  who  had  sauntered 
near,  attracted  by  the  new  voice, 
grinned  broadly  and  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Crawley,  whose  nerves  hitherto 
had  answered  spontaneously  to  any 
cause,  imaginary  or  real,  appealing 
to  her  chronic  fear  of  an  Indian 
attack,  now  displayed  an  heroic  con- 
tempt  for  danger  as  astonishing  as  it 
was  entertaining  in  view  of  the  sen- 
sational  surrenders,  or  rather  over- 
tures,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  ot 
making  to  such  demands  upon  her 
credulity. 

"You  can't  frighten  us  with  stories 
about  Indians;"  she  exclaimed  light- 
ly.  **We  have  heard  too  many 
of  them  to  be  at  all  alarmed  now. 
It  is  probably  your  imagination — 
that  about  seeing  two  of  them  on  the 
hin.  It  must  have  been  trees,  or 
cattle.  It's  not  possible  the  Indians 
would  dare  to  venture  so  near  the 
fort.  They  are  too  cowardly.  Pm 
not  at  all  afraid." 
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Parmelee  listened  in  amazement. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  Lieutenant. 

"You  think,  then,  sir,  that  it  is 
best  not  to  have  word  of  this  re- 
ported  at  the  fort?" 

*'Not  unless  you  choose  to  deliver 
it  yourself." 

' ' Very  well,  sir. ' ' 

*'I  for  one  am  rather  sorry  not  to 
have  this  taken  seriously,*'  said 
Dwight  Hubbard  in  good-natured 
raillery;  **it  spoils  a  good  article  for 
my  syndicate.  If  I  hadn't  already 
gotten  off  my  letter  stating  that  I  had 
taken  personal  part  in  'a  search  so 
thorough  that  not  the  briars  of  a 
Single  bush  remained  unbeaten,'  I 
should  devote  at  least  a  column  to 
the  Story  at  any  rate.  When  the 
question  of  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent's  veracity  is  at  stake,  however, 
everything  must  be  sacrificed.*' 

Parmelee  bowed  silently,  and  rais- 
ing  his  hand  in  salute,  turned  to  ride 
away. 

A  soft  voice^sounding  dose  behind 
him  arrested  his  movement. 

•'Mr.  Parmelee,"  it  said,  *'I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  going  to  recognize 
me.  We  met,  if  you  will  remember, 
in  the  mountains  in  Colorado  some 
two  years  ago." 

Dora's  hand  was  stretched  up  to 
him  and  Eric  took  it,  as  one  in  a 
dream.  She  introduced  him  to  her 
parents  and  then  immediately  asked : 

'*Is  it  not  something  of  a  risk 
under  the  circumstances  to  ride  back 
to  camp  alone,  Mr.  Parmelee:  you 
yourself,  might  be  attacked. ' ' 

The  Lieutenant,  it  was,  who  an- 
swered  her  question. 

**There  is  no  possible  risk,  Miss 
Hubbard,"  he  said  decisively;  "and 
but  very  little  excuse  for  your  having 
been  put  to  alarm." 

Parmelee  turned  pale.  He  looked 
for  a  moment  steadily  into  the 
Lieutenant' s  eyes,then  he  rode  away. 

He  reached  the  point  where  the 
road  branched  towards  the  fort,  his 
heart  filled  with  a  dozen  conflicting 
emotions.  Rage  at  the  insufferable 
treatment     accorded     him;     self-re- 


proach  at  having  placed  himself  in 
the  humiliating  position;  joy  at  the 
unexpected  friendliness  and  sympathy 
evinced  by  Dora;  all  these  surged 
tumultuously.  There  had  been  one 
purpose  in  his  mind  upon  leavingthe 
ranch;  to  ride  back  at  on:e  to  Red 
Ditch,  without  further  word  either 
there  or  at  the  fort  of  his  discovery  ot 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  Was  it  not 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  distance 
had  deceived  him?  At  least  he  had 
done  all  that  could  be  asked, — now, 
if  anything  came  of  it,  the  blame 
and  punishment  must  fall  to  those 
who  had  chosen  to  scoff  at  his  wam- 
ing.  He  would  risk  no  further 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  his  com- 
rades  at  the  fort  by  the  recital  of  the 
Story.  His  suffering  had  already 
been  ample! 

But,  then,  — those  helpless  ones  at 
the  fort, — and  the  ranch!  If  his 
sight  and  surmise  had  indeed  been 
true,  and  a  raid  were  really  threaten- 
ed  by  the  presence  of  the  Indians  in 
the  vicinity,  personal  considerations 
must  weigh  lighüy  against  his  Obliga- 
tion. It  was  a  bitter  struggle  for 
Parmelee,  made  more  so  through  the 
doubts  awakened  in  his  own  breast, 
by  the  lightness  and  unconcem  with 
which  his  lear  had  been  treated,  and 
yet,  deep  under  it,  abided  his  convic- 
tion  of  certainty.  Hard  indeed  was 
the  conflict  between  those  hostile 
emotions. 

Pride,  panoplied  in  grace  of  right, 
and  brandishing  his  spear  ol 
wounded  self-esteem,  fought  against 
duty;  and  the  victory  at  last  won  by 
the  pale  Opponent,  was  the  brightest 
of  any  field,  wrought  as  it  was  by 
prowess  of  innate  good. 

Parmelee*  s  mood  impressed  the 
men  at  the  fort  with  instant  serious- 
ness,  and  before  he  went  away  they 
were  at  work,  taking  extra  precau- 
tion  for  defense  in  case  of  sudden 
attack. 

The  ride  across  the  desert  to  the 
Pass  seemed  an  endless  one  to  Eric, 
darkened  as  it  was  with  unpleasant 
memories    of  the    last    few    hours. 
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Yet  through  the  gloom  of  these 
filtered  a  slender  ray  of  light, 
•  wrought  by  the  thought  of  a  certain 
gleam  of  tendemess  which  had  look- 
ed  out  at  him  through  the  friendli- 
ness  of  Dora's  eyes. 

As  he  reached  the  mountains,  he 
tumed  to  look  back. 

Far  away,  the  lights  from  the  fort 
and  Crawley's  were  like  tiny  yellow 
dots  in  the  darkness — solitary  signs 
of  habitation  and  humanity  in  the 
threatening  loneliness  of  desert.  Un- 
safe  havens,  surely,  from  cunning 
and  cupidity,  inspiring  to  action 
coundess  savage  hearts! 

With  an  involuntary  shiver  Parme- 
lee  tumed  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  Pass. 

"It's  all  right,  old  fellow,**  he  said, 
reassuringly  to  the  horse,  tossing  his 
head  stubbomly  at  the  entrance  to 
the  yawning  darkness. 

The  next  moment  he  drew  rein, 
listening  intenüy. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  gorge 
came  the  sound  of  hoof^beats — not 
Single,  but  successive,  as  of  many 
feet. 

Could  it  be  the  troops  returning? 
They  might,  indeed,  have  learned 
already  what  he  was  on  his  way  to 
announce,  and  were  retracing  their 
Steps,  hoping  to  entrap  the  enemy. 
Or,  could  it  be — 

A  clump  of  tall  shrubs  some  litde 
distance  up  the  slope,  offered  a  tem- 
porary  refuge  and  vantage  spot,  and 
gaining  it,  quickly  and  quietly, 
Parmelee  laid  a  tight  band  on  the 
bit  and  waited. 

Somewhere  below  the  foothills 
lying  beyond  the  fort,  the  moon  was 
hiding — another  hour  promising  the 
cue  for  her  appearance.  But  the 
liint  of  her  light  was  already  on  the 
landscape,  and  into  it,  from  the 
shadow  of  the  gorge,  Parmelee  saw 
presently  file  a  seemingly  intermina- 
tie  procession  of  Apache  warriors. 

They  were  in  double  line,  and  his 
heart  sickened  to  see  the  length  of 
it  stretching  gradually  out  upon  the 
piain. 


They  moved  slowly,  probably 
from  motives  of  stealth;  and  to 
Parmelee,  almost  mad  with  im- 
patience,  it  seemed  that  the  last  pair 
would  never  issue  from  the  defile. 

Once  they  were  all  out,  and  a  safe 
distance  between  them  and  the  echo- 
ing  gorge,  Parmelee  spurred  into 
the  darkness. 

A  few  yards  beyond  its  further 
entrance  his  sens^s  were  paralyzed 
by  a  sudden  shrill  whoop  sounding 
close  in  front. 

Then,  with  a  wild  dash,  he  swept 
through  the  hall-dozen  yelling  In- 
dians  closing  about  him, and  sped  on, 
the  shots,  and  hoof-beats  of  his  pur- 
surers'  horses  beating  hoüy  after 
him  upon  the  road. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  little  group  whom  Parmelee  had 
encountered  at  Crawley's  were  still 
upon  the  porch. 

Lieutenant  Page's  leave  extended 
until  the.  next  day,  and  he  had  been 
urged  to  spend  the  night  at  the  ranch 
— an  invitation  which  he  was  glad  to 
accept,  in  anticipation  of  the  delight- 
ful  evening  to  be  spent  in  a  certain 
charming  presence. 

They  had  waited  up  to  see  the 
moon  rise  over  the  desert — a  view 
which  had  since  held  them  enchanted; 
the  slow  ascent  of  the  silver  globe 
from  the  low  hills  toward  the  zenith, 
carry ing  some  new  and  stränge  phase 
of  beauty  to  the  landscape  at  each 
succeeding  stride. 

•*It  had  been  worth  losing  sieep, 
to  see,"  Said  Dwight  Hubbard,  as 
they  all  arose  at  length  to  go  into  the 
house,  and  pausing  to  look  out  once 
more  upon  the  Stretch  of  silver 
flooded  piain. 

*'Yes,  if  Dora  had  only  had  her 
muffler/'  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

The  fidgety  invalid  had  made  re- 
peated  attempts  to  transform  her 
niece  into  the  indistinguishable  shape 
produced  by  her  own  multiplicity  of 
wraps, — during  the  evening,  regard- 
less  of  that  young   lady's   personal 
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inclination  or  temperature,  of  mind 
and  body. 

*'You  can't  expect  to  doctorother 
people  for  your  own  complaiiit, 
Emmie/*  said  her  husband  good- 
naturedly,  **Dora  don*  t  mind  a  little 
breath  of  fresh  air.** 

"You  must  all  notice  that  phrase 
— he  applies  it  even  to  cyclones  and 
blizzards.  Of  course  it*  s  all  in  a  joke, 
but  I  detest  jokes.  I  believe  in  tak- 
ing  life  seriously,  Tm  sure  I  have 
reasons  to;  it's  been  serious  enough 
forme.  I've  often  told  Hanley — if 
he'd  gone  through  half  what  I  have 
in  this  World,  he  couldn*t  regard 
things  as  lightly  as  he  does.  But 
this  it  jusr  a  sample  of  how  he  treats 
everything.  The  last  time — that  is 
once — ^when  I  was  somewhat  alarmed 
about  Indians»  he  told  me  the  trouble 
was  that  I  wanted  to  be  scalped,  so 
that  I  could  enjoy  telling  it  over  with 
my  other  ailments.  I  told  him  I 
had  as  quick  a  sense  of  humor  as 
anyone,  but  I  couldn't  see  the  joke 
in  that.  One  wouldn't  be  apt  to 
talk  much  about  any  ailment  after 
being  scalped  by  the  Indians.'* 

*  *rd  be  willing  to  wager  the  ranch, 
Emmie'd  live  to  teil  it."  laughed  her 
husband  conclusively.  **What  is  it, 
Eph?' '  he  said  to  a  man  who  at  the 
moment  came  hastily  around  the 
corner  to  the  porch  steps. 

**There's  been  a  fire  brand  throw- 
ed  from  outside  onto  the  roof  of  the 
barn, '  *  said  the  man  excitedly.  *  *It's 
there  now."  Hank  Crawley  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  porch,  the  rest  of  the  group 
following. 

Down  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  corral  stood  a  great  barn  shelter- 
ing  some  thirty  or  forty  head  of 
blooded  stock,  a  space  of  some 
hundred  feet  separating  it  from  the 
outer  wall  of  the  stockade;  and  ris- 
ing  above  the  ridge,  from  the  further 
slope  of  the  roof,  a  little  curl  of  red 
tinted  smoke  was  seen — the  flame 
wavering  suddenly  as  they  looked, 
and  disappearing  from  view.     Hank 


Crawley  muttered  something  ander 
his  breath. 

*  'Did  you  see  where  it  came  from?' '  • 
he  demanded  of  the  man. 

'*From  the  direction  of  the  timber 
yonder.  If  I  ain't  mistaken  there' U 
be  another  in  a  minute.  *  * 

As  he  spoke,  a  jet  of  flame  shot 
through  the  air,  lighting  and  sending 
its  little  column  of  red  smoke  above 
the  ridge  of  the  barn  as  before. 

Hank  Crawley  gave  a  savage 
chuckle. 

*  They*  11  find  out  it's  hard  werk 
lighting  up  a  zinc  roof,*'  he  said 
grimly. 

The  experience  of  other  ranches 
had  taught  the  owner  of  Crawley' s 
a  fortunate  lesson  in  inducing  him  to 
have  his  building  fire-proof,  a  precau- 
tion  which  present  circumstances 
eminently  justified. 

*'What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Crawley?"  asked  Dwight  Hubbard. 

**It  looks  like  Indians.  That's 
their  usual  tactics.  They  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  to  keep  the  people  in- 
side  busy  while  they  batter  down 
the  gates;  but  they're  fooled  once  I 
guess.  Maybe  we  can  fool  'em 
about  the  gates,  too,  * '  he  continued. 
*'Go  and  teil  the  men  to  arm  and 
get  around  here, ' '  he  said  hastily  to 
Eph.  Trent,  **I  guess  we'll  be  apt 
to  hear  fi-om  'em  outside  there,  when 
they  find  out  that  their  fireworks  are 
a  fizzle." 

He  went  into  the  house  and  was 
back  again  in  a  moment  with  a  nfle, 
and  down  to  join  the  dozen  or  more 
'  *hands' '  gathered  outside  the  barn, 
leaving  his  wildly  hysterical  wife  to 
the  mercies  of  the  others — Dora  and 
her  mother  vainly  essaying  to  sooth 
her,  Dwight  Hubbard  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant endeavoring  to  persuade  her 
to  be  led  into  the  house.  The  latter 
task  being  finally  accomplished,  the 
two  men  joined  the  others  who  were 
gathered  in  a  Council  of  war  outside 
the  barn.  All  was  quiet,  not  a 
sound  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
placid  night." 

"We'll   hear  noise  enough  in  a 
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moment,**  Crawley  was  saying. 
"They  wouldn't  be  here  except  in 
füll  force,  and  we've  got  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  stockade,  if  we 
want  to  live  over  night.  *  * 

"We  will  probably  need  help  to 
do  that,'*  Said  Lieutenant  Page, 
glancing  towards  the  fort. 

**I  guess  they'll  need  help  them- 
selves  down  there,  before  morning, '  * 
answered  Hank,  interpreting  his 
look.  "There' s  only  a  handful  of 
men,  and  those  women  and  child- 
ren." 

"Would  there  be  a  possible  chance 
for  getting  word  to  the  troops?" 
asked  Dwight  Hubbard. 

**Not  unless  it's  carried  from  out- 
side." 

"I'd  like  to  attempt  it/*  said  the 
correspondent. 

"It's  too  late,"  retumed  Crawley 
decisively.  **You  can  besure  they've 
got  US  hemmed  in  tight. '  * 

"They  will  of  course  attempt  to 
Scale  the  walls, '  *  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"They  won't  make  more  than  one 
trial  on  those  spikes,**  answered 
Crawley. 

*  There !  see  that !' '  exclaimed  Eph. 
Trent  excitedly.  Another  brand 
had  whizzed  through  the  air,  falling 
this  time  on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling. 

"When  that  goes  out  they'll  try 
thegates,"  said  Crawley.  "Keep  in 
the  shadow,  boys,"  he  said  to  the 
men,  "and  get  to  work  at  the 
wagons.  Step  quick  or  we  sha'n't 
have  time.  You  will  find  guns  and 
ammunition  in  the  house,"  he  said 
to  Hubbard  and  the  Lieutenant,  *  *and 
while  you're  there,  just  see  to  the 
doors  and  Windows  in  case  we  should 
be  driven  inside. ' ' 

The  two  men  hurried  in,  Dwight 
Hubbard  leading  the  way  to  the 
Store  room  in  which  a  stock  of  arms 
had  been  carefully  stored  for  emer- 
gencies,  the  present  one  proving  the 
wisdom  of  the  forethought. 

Then,  having  seen  the  efficient 
security  of  the  fastenings  about  the 
house,  Hubbard  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment  to  drop  a  reassuring  word  to 


his  wife  and  daughter,  who,  assisted 
by  the  rest  of  the  household,  were 
still  vainly  trying  to  check  the 
frantic  hysterics  of  Mrs.  Crawley. 
As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  in 
endeavoring  to  sooth  the  fears  of 
some  weaker  one,  the  others  had 
kept  up  a  certain  amount  of  courage 
in  themselves,  a  gift  which  the  cheer- 
ful  confidence  evinced  by  the  men 
aided  materially  in  strengthening; 
and  leaving  the  little  group  to  nurse 
the  feint  spark  of  hope  and  comfort 
fanned  into  glow  by  their  words 
Hubbard  and  the  Lieutenant  re- 
tumed once  more  to  the  yard. 

Crawley  and  the  men  had  been 
quietly  at  work  roUing  the  two  wagons 
which  belonged  to  the  place  to  a 
Position  in  front  of  the  gates;  turn- 
ing  the  boxes  sideways  on  the  ground 
against  the  wheeb,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  support,  and  piling 
the  former  up  with  matresses  from 
their  beds,  making  an  eflfectual 
barricade  from  which  they  could 
command  the  one  entrance  to  the 
place. 

This  consisted  of  double  gates  of 
iron — the  twelve-foot  vertical  bars 
crossed  closely  by  horizontal  bands; 
and  these,  with  the  high,  dangerous- 
ly  spiked  stone  walls  surrounding 
the  yard,  and  the  System  of  night- 
watches  kept  about  the  place,  made 
the  ranch  in  reality  as  well  guarded 
against  attack  as  the  fort  itself 

Whether  the  little  band  of  men 
inside  the  stockade  would  be  able  to 
Protect  the  entrance  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  savages,  would  de- 
pend  perhaps  upon  the  number  who 
would  sacrifice  themselves  in  an  at- 
tempt to  batter  down  or  scale  the 
gates,  the  open  framework  of  the 
latter  making  an  inevitable  target  of 
any  who  should  attempt  either  task. 
The  use  of  every  strategy  could  be 
depended  upon,  since  the  attack  had 
been  undertaken;  whether  of  an 
overwhelming  rush  upon  the  gates 
or  some  secret  and  unthought  of  me- 
thod — time  alone  could  determine. 

During  the  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
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the  men  had  been  at  work,  all  out- 
side  had  remained  still.  Crouching 
now  behind  the  wagons,  they  eagerly 
watched  the  Spaces  between  the  bars 
of  the  gate. 

Not  an  object  could  be  seen. 

Suddenly,  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  came  the  sound  of  firing. 

Then,  close  outside  the  stockade, 
as  at  a  signal,  rose  a  hideous  din  of 
yells,  and  against  the  gates  swarmed 
a  host  of  figures,  their  axes  and  guns 
clanging  against  the  bars. 

'*Go  it,  boys.'* 

The  dozen  rifles  spoke  almost 
simultaneously,  their  effect  telling  in 
the  howls  of  rage  and  agony  rising 
amongst  the  horde  outside.  Then, 
the  clamor  augmented,  the  heavy 
axes  wielded  with  superhuman 
strength,  beat  with  thunderous 
noise  upon  the  iron  gates.  Again 
the  men  did  good  work.  Two  or 
three  figures  which  reached  the  top 
of  the  gates,  toppled  headlong  and 
heavily  inside  the  yard,  lying  like 
logs  in  the  moonlight.  A  number 
of  others  who  had  climbed  in  some 
way  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  feil  back 
screeching  crazily,  their  hands  cut 
by  the  sharp  spikes. 

Again  and  again  the  attempt  was 
repeated,  to  end  as  before.  Then 
bullets  began  beating  in  through  the 
bars,  the  Indians  in  the  rear  firing  at 
the  barricade  from  behind  the  bodies 
of  the  bolder  ones  who  ventured 
against  the  gates. 

They  feil  harmlessly.  Those  out- 
side knew,  so  far,  the  only  fatal 
result  of  the  ceaseless  firing — and 
this  result,  according  to  the  repeated 
exposures  in  attempting  to  scale  the 
gates,  must  have  been  already  serious. 

Presently  there  came  a  lull.  With- 
drawn  from  the  gates,  and  the  ränge 
of  the  barricade,  the  Indians  re- 
mained strangely  silent. 

''It's  deviltry,  now,  boys,"  said 
Crawley.  "See  that  you  keep  wide 
awake. '  * 

Inside  the  house  the  women  kept 
still  as  death. 

Mrs.  Crawky,  who   had  had  Opi- 


ates administered,  as  the  only  means 
of  keeping  her  from  carrying  out  her 
threat  of  rushing  out  alone  to  seek 
shelter  at  the  fort,  when  the  first  fir- 
ing commenced,  lay  in  a  kind  of  dose 
on  the  sofa,  rousing  only  occasion- 
ally  to  whisper  reproaches  against 
those  around  her  for  detaining  her 
to  a  cruel  death.  Mrs.  Hubbard 
and  Mrs.  Dubois  the  housekeeper, 
sat  beside  her,  seeking  to  stifte,  in 
their  little  acts  of  ministering  to  the 
hysterical  woman,  the  terrible  fear 
in  their  own  hearts,  and  Dora  and 
Minna,  the  latter  an  intelligent  ser- 
vant  employed  about  the  place,  sat 
on  a  rüg  at  their  feet,  holding  each 
other's  hands,  and  listening  in  silence 
to  the  yells  outside. 

It  seemed  ages  ago,  since  the 
first  sound  of  it  had  come,  and  none 
could  guess  if  the  shots  had  been 
fatal  to  those  dear  ones. 

The  silence  coming  after  the  long 
siege  of  firing,  was  worse  than  all. 
Dora,  who  had  nursed  her  patience 
so  far,  arose  suddenly;  to  walk  rest- 
lessly  about  the  room. 

She  would  have  given  worlds  to 
look  from  the  window  at  that  conflict 
going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the 
yard,  but  her  father's  word  to  them 
had  been  peremptory  with  regard  to 
exposing  themselves  thus  to  flying 
bullets,  and  she  was  forced  to  content 
herseif  with  straying  through  the  two 
rooms  opening  from  each  other  on 
the  east. 

In  the  rear  room  the  blinds  were 
up,  and  as  upon  this  side  of  the 
house  there  had  been  no  firing — she 
stepped  to  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

A  large  space  outside  the  house, 
was  clear,  the  corrals  and  sheds  being 
in  the  north  corner  of  the  enclosure; 
and  the  white  moonlight  unbroken 
by  a  shadow.  made  the  place  as  light 
almost  as  day. 

On  both  sides  of  the  house  was 
silence,  as  deep  as  that  beguiling 
peace  which  had  been  about  them 
when  they  sat  upon  the  porch. 

Looking  out  across  the  yard  Dora's 
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heart  suddenly  gave  a  great  bound. 
The  poles  of  a  rüde  ladder  appeared 
suddenly  at  the  top  of  the  wall  in 
the  Corner  beyond  the  sheds;  then  a 
figure  vaulted  quickly  over,  Clearing 
the  Spikes  and  lighting  on  the  low 
sheds  beneath.  Then  another  and 
another  appeared,  leaping  quickly  to 
the  ground,  and  skulking  along  be- 
hind  the  sheds  into  the  shadow  of 
the  wall.  Paralyzed  with  fear,  Dora 
stood  unable  for  a  moment  to  speak 
or  move.  The  füll  sense  and  horror 
of  it  was  with  her — the  silent  forms 
creeping  upon  the  unconscious  men, 
shut  from  view  of  them  by  the  inter- 
vening  house!  She  must  cry  out — 
do  something  to  warn  them. 

She  turnd  to  fly  out  to  the  porch, 
when  suddenly  a  pistol-shot  sounded 
and  the  foremost  of  those  skulking 
figures  in  the  yard  sprang  high  into 
the  air  with  a  yell,  and  feil  prone 
upon  his  face.  Then  from  every  side 
of  th^  house  came  a  pandemonium 
of  shots  and  cries.  Over  the  wall, 
like  animals  trained  in  a  trick,  came 
the  leaping  figures — some,  Struck  by 
balls  whizzing  from  behind  the  house, 
falling  dead  in  their  tracks ;  but  more, 
bounding  to  their  feet,  and  forward, 
to  join  the  horde  of  yelling  comrades 
swarming  over  the  gates. 

Dora  hardly  sensed  the  swift  events 
transpiring  in  that  brief  time  of  fright 
and  horror.  The  fiight  of  her  father 
and  the  men  into  the  house;  the 
barring  of  doors  and  Windows;  her- 
seif and  the  rest  of  the  helpless, 
terror-stricken  women,  carried  almost 
bodily  up  stairs  from  danger  of  swift 
buUets  Crash ing  through  panes  of 
glass;  the  view  from  the  window  of 
the  moonlit  yard,  swarming  with  the 
yelling,  blood-thirsty  demons — all 
seemed  like  a  dream.  Only  when 
they  heard  outside  the  enclosure,  the 
shouts  of  the  troops,  entering  almost 
upon  the  very  Steps  of  the  triumphant 
warriors,  and  pouring  thick  shots 
nto  the  midst  of  the  entrapped 
hordes,  did  she  experience  a  renewal 
of  anything  like  her  sane  conscious- 
ness.      But  when  it  was  ended,    the 


remnant  of  escaping  savages  flying 
before  the  roused  and  relentless 
soldiers — ^and  her  father  and  the  rest 
of  the  men  who  were  unhurt,  search- 
ing  amongst  the  bodies  for  those  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  outside — 
bore  past  her  into  the  house  the  un- 
conscious body  of  Eric  Parmelee, 
Dora  feil  upon  the  fioor  in  her  first 
swoon. 

At  the  fort  all  had  not  fared  as  for- 
tunately  as  had  those  at  Crawley's. 

Though  the  division  sent  by  Colo- 
nel  Black  across  the  piain  had 
reached  there  in  time  to  avert  an 
overwhelming  entrance  and  massa- 
cre,  several  of  the  brave  men  had 
gi/en  up  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
the  fort.  But  the  victory  gained  by 
the  troops  over  the  great  band,  sur- 
prised  in  their  attack  upon  the  two 
places,  was  decisive  in  quelling  any 
inclination  for  further  uprisings  in  the 
region  for  years  to  come. 

"A  lucky  thing  for  me,"  said 
Hank  Crawley,  **that  that  littie  re- 
ception  occurred  on  my  premises,  or 
I  never  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
realize  the  investment  made  in  all  my 
military  implements  and  appurten- 
ances  around  the  place.  The  Injuns'  11 
never  want  to  take  all  the  trouble  I 
put  *em  to  to  get  into  my  society 
again,  and  next  spring  I'm  going  to 
take  down  the  wall  and  put  up  a 
picket  fence.  Of  course,'*  he  re- 
marked  to  Parmelee,  who  lay  on  the 
bed  in  the  best  spare  room  at  the 
ranch,  white  and  thin  from  a  six 
weeks'  siege  with  his  wound,  *'if 
you  hadn't  got  the  troops  there  on 
time,  we'd  probably  have  held  a 
littie  sociable  with  them  in  the  par- 
lor,  but  it's  all  right  as  far  as  Tm 
concerned.  The  only  one  that*s 
disappointed  about  the  way  that 
afTair  turned  out  is  Emmie.  She 
aint  got  anything  to  show  for  her 
part  in  the  reception,  and  she' s  just 
got  to  go  on  with  the  same  old  stories 
sj{  influenzas  and  chills,  and  nervous 
attacks.  It's  kind  ofhard  on  her  to 
miss  such  a  chance,  and  I  don't 
wonder  she's  laid  up  over  it." 
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Hank  had  been  stubborn  in  bis 
determination  to  keep  Parmelee  at 
the  ranch  during  bis  sickness,  spite 
of  the  objections  made  by  that  young 
gendeman,  in  bis  few  lucid  intervals. 

'*It's  litüe  enough  for  you  to  let  us 
do  for  you  after  tbat  affair,  * '  Crawley 
pensively  said.  "When  I  think  of 
our  tickling  ourselves  to  death  guy- 
ing  you  for  having  gumption  enough 
to  scent  that  raid,  I  feel  so  foolish  I 
almost  wish  Fd  been  shot.  And 
with  that,  and  getting  the  troops 
here  on  time,  I  think  you*d  ought  to 
be  willing  to  show  a  little  considera- 
tion.'*     So  Parmelee  stayed. 

His  recovery  had  been  very  slow, 
a  fact  as  inexplicable  to  the  doctor  as 
it  had  been  maddening  to  Parmelee. 
To  Dora,  since  he  was  out  of  danger, 
it  was  an  unconcealed  satisfaction. 

One  day  a  letter  came  from  Judge 
Ford — one  of  the  lawyers  who,  since 
his  father*s  death,  had  been  trying 
to  straighten  out  the  muddled  affairs 
of  the  estate.  It  brought  news  that 
an  insignificant  mining  claim  in  Col- 
orado which  had  been  the  one  thing 
saved  to  Eric  out  of  the  wreck  of  his 
father*s  fortune,  had  recently  devel- 
oped  a  vein,  which,  in  the  judge' s 
estimation,  was  important  enough  to 
Warrant  his  offering  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  his  young  dient' s  share. 

The  next  day  Parmelee  was  able 
to  sit  up. 

A  week  afterwards,  when  he  was 
downstairs,  Hank  Crawley,  congrat- 
ulating  him  on  the  news  which  had 
become  known   to  the  rest  of  them 


through  Dwight  Hubbard,  oifered 
some  frank  advice  to  Parmelee  in  re- 
gard  to  his  future  business  prospects. 

*'You'llwant  to  be  turning  your 
money  as  soon  as  the  deal's  settled 
up,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  teil  you,  you 
can't  do  better  than  to  put  it  into  a 
ranch  out  here  in  Arizona.  There  s 
plenty  of  unsettled  land  out  here, 
and  all  you'  ve  got  to  do  is  to  take  it 
up  and  buy  your  cattle.  You're 
bound  to  do  well,  as  to  profits — and 
then,  there' s  the  dry  climate.  An 
invalid  Hke  you  couldn't  do  better 
than  to  make  his  home  here. '  * 

**Don't  dare  to  broach  such  a 
scheme  before  me  !"  spoke  Dora 
suddenly.  She  sat  in  the  bay  win- 
dow  sewing,  and  with  the  speech 
turned  on  her  uncle  a  blazing  and 
indignant  eye.  **I  can  assure  you 
that  I  should  never  dream  of  living 
on  a  ranch  after  that  awful  experi- 
ence. ' ' 

'*I  don't  just  catch  the  connection 
of  Mr.  Parmelee' s  living  on  a  ranch, 
and  you're  not  wanting  to,"  said 
Hank. 

Dora  Said  nothing.  Her  cheeks 
were  red,  and  she  sewed  a  littJe 
faster.  Hank  Crawley  rose  suddenly 
from  his  chair  and  went  over  and 
kissed  his  niece's  flushed  cheek. 
Then  he  shook  hands  with  Parmelee. 

*  'There  aint  a  bat  in  any  countr}' 
blinder  than  I  am,  where  there'sa 
love  affair,  but  I'll  say  this— thati 
don't  know  of  any  one  I'd  rather 
have  her,  than  you. ' ' 

Josephine  Spencer, 
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XI. 

THE   SERMON. — THE   SUBJECT 

SHOULD   NOT    BE   TOO 

BROAD. 

In  MV  last  article  I  gave  the  two 
prevailing  instances  in  which  Speak- 
ers violate  unity.  The  first,  wherein 
the  swinging  from  one  thing  to 
another    results     from     poverty    of 


ideas,  or  inability  to  round  up  ideas, 
is  by  far  the  more  common.  Before 
this  series  closes,  I  shall  devote  a 
special  chapter  to  the  means  of  im- 
proving  this  kind  of  mind.  The 
second,  wherein  want  of  unity  results 
from  inability  to  control  phantasy,  is 
rare,  becagse  it  gpes  gen^rally  with  a 
highly-cultivated  but  erratic  imagina- 
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tion.  Want  of  unity  ought  alone 
to  condemn  such  vagrant  posy- 
gathering.  But  it  comes  under  even 
severer  criticism  as  overloading  the 
style  with  metaphor.  But  of  this  I 
shall  speak  more  at  length  under  the 
head  of  imagery  and  Illustration.  I 
have  now  to  name  an  additional 
essential  of  a  good  subject,  the  vio- 
lation  of  which  not  only  destroys 
the  unity  of  the  discourse,  but  leaves 
even  the  detached  fragments  vague, 
hazy,  and  indistinct  as  a  vanishing 
cloud.      It  is  this: 

A  subject  must  not  de  too  broad.  Let 
me  draw  an  illustration  from  school- 
life.  Young  teachers,  like  young 
preachers,  are  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  running  out  of  material.  Especi- 
ally  is  this  true  in  the  training 
school,  where  the  lesson  is  supposed 
to  be  a  model  of  preparation  and 
presentation.  Thus  to  be  stranded 
before  a  class,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  with  a  critic  teacher  in 
the  back-ground  taking  notes  — 
is  a  dilemma  which  embryo  teach- 
ers instinctively  fortify  themselves 
against. 

How?  you  are  ready  to  ask.  By 
refusing  to  com  mit  themselves  to 
anything  more  specific  than  "arith- 
metic,"  * 'geography/ '  "reading," 
**U.  S.  history,"  etc.  I  call  vividly 
to  mind  the  consternation  of  a 
young  teacher  at  the  way  I  handled 
a  plan  which  she  presented  for  my 
inspection.  Her  exercise  was  in 
geography,  and  she  had  chosen  the 
subject:  North  America. 

**My  dear  young  lady,  what  can 
you  possibly  say  of  North  America? 
That  is  a  half-year's  work.  Choose 
a  more  specific  subject." 

*'Well,  the  United  States,  then.'* 

**Too  broad  still." 

**Will  the  New  England  States 
do?" 

**Hardly;  the  subject  is  past  all 
bounds  yet.  Remember,  you  have 
but  half  an  hour.  Besides,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  select  something 
nearer  home?'  * 

*'Oh,    teacher,    I    dread   nmning 


out   of   something    to    say.       How 
would  Utah  do?" 

"Well,  Utah  would  be  a  gocd 
subject  if  you  had  ^v^  weeks  at  your 
disposal.  But  you  have  only  half 
an  hour." 

This  colloquy  lasted  half  an  hour, 
for  the  critic  desired  this  young 
aspirant  to  discover  for  herseif  the 
true  principle  of  human  interest. 
She  chose  successively,  the  land 
surfaces  of  Utah,  then  only  the 
mountains,  then  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tains,  the  Wasatch  ränge,  and  finally 
was  permitted  to  select  from  Mount 
Nebo,  Utah  Valley,  the  alkali  desert, 
and  similarly  specific  subjects.  So, 
also,  descending  from  the  general 
subject:  water  surfaces,  she  was  led 
in  the  same  way  to  arrange  a  series 
of  specific  subjects  such  as  Utah 
Lake,  Jordan  River,  the  Hot  Pots 
at  Midway,  etc — any  one  of  which 
was  alive  with  interest.  So  of  the 
Vegetation  of  Utah,  the  animals  of 
Utah,  the  political  divisions  of  Utah, 
the  occupations  and  material  im- 
provements  of  the  people,  etc.  Each 
great  head  was  sub-divided  until  the 
point  of  sparkling  interest  was 
reached. 

"Now  Miss  R ,'*'said  I,  "you 

seem  to  be  as  puzzled  as  before  by 
the  variety  of  subjects  from  which  to 
choose.  Let  your  pupils  decide. 
Remember,  you  have  a  class  of  boys 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  this  is  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Now,  think  what  part  of  Utah  geog- 
raphy these  boys  are  at  present  most 
interested  in,  and  when  you  have 
done  so,  bring  me  your  plan.  * ' 

The  next  morning  she  brought  me 
this  subject  well  worked  out :  *  *Trout- 
fishing  in  Provo  River."  Itisneed- 
less  to  say  her  class  bubbled  over 
with  enthusiasm.  Each  boy  was 
eager  to  contribute  what  he  knew, 
and  from  her  vantage  ground  of 
wider  information,  she  could  supply 
many  things  that  he  had  not 
observed.  Five  minutes  did  not 
elapse  tili  there  transpired  what  is  the 
very    acme    of    successful    primary 
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teaching.  Both  teacher  and  pupils 
forgot  that  they  were  in  a  school, 
forgot  that  a  critic  teacher  was  taking 
notes,  forgot  that  tinie  was  passing 
tili  the  half-hour  ring  broke  the  spell. 
The  teacher  looked  disappointed ;  so 
did  her  boys.  It  was  a  charming 
vexation  all  round.  Had  I  been  one 
of  those  boys,  I  should  have  gone 
fishing  that  very  afternoon,  just  to 
verify  with  my  own  eyes  the  new 
things  the  teacher  had  taught  me. 

Looking  over  the  pages  of  manu- 
script  that  this  illustration  has  taken 
up  I  was  about  to  start  an  apology 
for  my  own  want  of  unity;  but  re- 
reading  it  I  am  convinced  that  this 
whole  incident  in  the  teacher*  s  ex- 
perience  is  germane  to  the  thought 
under  discussion.  If  any  one  doubts 
this,  I  give  him  leave  to  Substitute 
pr  for  /  wherever  the  word  teacher 
occurs,  and  I  agree  to  defend  the 
principle  involved  by  the  change  in 
each  Statement.  For  what  is  preach- 
ing  but  one  of  the  inferior  ways  of 
teaching? — a  condition  in  which  the 
mind  is  passively  engaged  (if  I  may 
use  such  ap[)arenüy  contradictory 
terms)  in  recording  impressions. 

The  young  preacher  dreads  equal- 
ly  with  the  young  teacher  to  be 
'  'gravelled  for  want  of  matter, ' '  and, 
with  the  same  poor  judgment,  seeks 
to  fortify  against  the  weakness  by 
placing  a  continent  of  theology  be- 
tween  him  and  his  congregation.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  he  will 
fail  in  arousing  interest.  He  is  too 
far  away  from  his  hearers.  Like  the 
snow  on  top  of  the  mountains,  his 
theology  must  flow  miles  downward 
ere  it  can  touch  thirsty  human  lips. 
If  he  would  warm  the  hearts  of  his 
congregation  and  cause  their  eyes  to 
sparkle  he  must  imitate  the  teacher. 
For  as  regards  the  laws  of  human 
interest,  what  are  his  most  sedate 
hearers  but  bearded  boys  and 
wrinkled  girls — a  sgrt  of  children 
that  have  ceased  to  romp  and  giggle 
and  chew  gum?  Somehow,  he  must 
keep  sub-dividing  his  theological 
continent  tili  he  get  where  the  peo- 


ple  live,  and  then  make  such  app\\- 
cations  as  touch  their  most  v\xa\ 
interests. 

To  take  an  actual  case  in  po'mt: 
At     a     certain    Conference    in     the 
Southern  States,  I   listened  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  a  typical  general  ser- 
mon.     The  Eider  took  lor  his  sub- 
ject  the  Kingdom  of  God.     A  king- 
dom    must   have   a   king.     He    ex- 
plained,   therefore,  our  idea    of   the 
King.     There  must  be  officers.      He 
gave  the  list.     There  must  be  lau-s. 
He   dwelt   upon    faith,    repentance, 
baptism,   and    laying  on   of    hands. 
There  must  be. Privileges  and  bless- 
ings.     He  illustrated  how  sig^ns  foi- 
lowed  the  believer.    These  sig^ns  had 
ceased.     He  gave  a  history  of  \\it 
apostasy.     An   angel  was  to  come 
again.     He  gave  an  account  of  i}^t 
restoration,  and  closed  with  a  ser- 
mon  on  the  authenticity  of  the  hoo)ii 
of  Mormon! 

His  fellow- Eiders  gasped  at  the 
longevity  of  his  memory.  They 
wondered  whether  he  would  leave 
them  a  single  patch  of  Orson  Pratt's 
Works.  Hedidn't.  Heputhisfoot 
into  every  subject  within  the  Covers 
of  this  most  excellent  treatise.  True, 
he  took  huge  strides  disdainin^  to 
touch  any  but  high  points.  Like 
some  airy  giant,  his  mind  stepped 
quite  over  the  valley,  where  lived 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  touched 
again  on  the  opposite  mountain  top. 
All  that  lay  between  could  of  course 
be  discussed  by  his  companions  when 
their  turns  came,  but  somehow  they 
feit  exasperated  that  he  had  thus 
straddled  over  it  all.  For  if  the 
truth  must  be  confessed,  they  were 
not  any  more  familiär  with  specihc 
tields  of  thought  than  he.  These 
were  the  very  points  they  would 
have  taken. 

Happily  he  was  quite  consistent: 
he  took  up  all  the  time  as  well  as  all 
the  subjects.  Night  came  on  and 
sleep  would  undo  the  mischief  In  a 
few  hours  preaching  mighl  be^n 
again  as  if  nothing  had  been  said.  But 
very  few  fragments  of  this  extenuated, 
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loose-jointed  sermon  would  remain 
upon  the  memory  next  morning. 
For  if  five  thousand  years'  study  of 
psychology  has  made  anything  clear, 
it  is  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to 
plant  Islands  in  the  human  mind. 
Growth  can  occur  only  by  accretion. 
The  new  can  remain  in  the  mind 
only  as  it  is  attached  to  and  absorbed 
by  the  old.  In  the  missionary  field, 
so  small  is  the  basis  of  the  old,  so 
few  the  associations  to  which  the  new 
can  be  attached,  that  the  Eider  who 
takes  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  through 
the  scheme  of  salvation  needs  never 
fear — nor  hope  either — that  the  im- 
pressions  he  makes  will  last  over 
night. 

When  Conference  assembled  next 
morning  President  Morgan  arose  to 
speak.  As  if  to  rebuke  this  cat- 
aloguing  style  of  preaching  the 
spirit  led  him  to  choose  a  very  small 
subdivision  of  the  subject  of  repent- 
ance.  This  he  spoke  of  in  terms 
with  which  the  people  were  familiär, 
drawuig  his  illustrations  from  their 
daily  lives.  Every  eye  was  upon 
him,  every  ear  was  alert,  and  every 
heart  was  stirred  as  by  something 
human.  His  manner  was  gentle,  his 
words  direct  and  unalTected.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  effect 
produced  upon  me  by  this  unosten- 
tatious  discourse,  nor  the  impression 
lelt  upon  this  simple-minded  people. 
To  this  day  they  remember  Eider 
Morgan  as  a  *  *pow'  ful  fine  preacher. '  * 

I  was  then  able  only  in  a  vague 
way  to  understand  why  this  sermon 
was  so  much  more  effective  than  the 
other.  Itdid  notconveyahundredth 
part  the  number  of  Gospel  truths 
that  the  first  conveyed;  yet  as  a 
means  of  Converting  minds  and 
hearts,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
it  did  a  hundred  times  the  work  of 
the  first.  So  manifest  was  this 
difference  in  general  efTect,  that  it  set 
me  to  thinking  and  observing;  and 
now  I  know  the  reason  why  one  was 
futile  and  the  other  fertile  in  reclaim- 
ing  souls. 

Setting     aside     what      was     lost 

\\c 


through  delivery  by  the  first  who 
spoke  to  a  few  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  in  which  people  happened  to  be, 
and  setting  aside  likewise  what  was 
gained  in  delivery  by  the  second, 
who  spoke  directly  to  human  ears 
while  he  looked  into  human  eyes — I 
say,  setting  this  aside  for  discussion 
in  a  later  chapter,  there  was  enough 
difTerence  in  the  matter  treated  to 
account  for  the  almost  opposite  efTect 
produced. 

Think  of  it !  the  first  Speaker  went 
over  twenty  subjects  each  one  of 
which,  if  carefully  and  logically 
subdivided,  would  ftirnish  matter  for 
ten  sermons.  Yet  here  sweeping 
generalizations  one  after  another 
were  hurled  upon  the  audience  in 
breathless  haste,  and  then  in  the  vain 
hope  of  fastening  them  upon  the 
mind — if  we  may  suppose  so  much 
thought  to  have  been  taken  as  to 
result — each  general  dogma  was 
cunningly  "nail't  wi' scripture,"  as 
Burns  would  say. 

How  could  the  results  be  other- 
wise?  Such  generalizations  can  be  of 
vital  interest  only  to  men  familiär 
with  all  the  intervening  ground. 
The  reading  of  an  index  often  suffices 
the  mind  of  a  scholar  as  to  the  Con- 
tents of  the  volume,  but  to  the  un- 
cultured  mind  it  is  utterly  meaning- 
less. 

Now  the  second  Speaker  took  into 
account  the  kind  of  people  he  was 
about  to  address,  the  bias  of  their 
minds,  the  weakest  point  of  attack — 
in  a  Word  he  sought  the  directest 
route  to  their  hearts.  Thus,  realizing 
that  he  had  infant  minds  to  deal  with, 
he  took  but  a  single  truth  and  spread 
it  out  so  widely  in  illustrations  that 
the  weakest  could  not  fail  to  digest  it. 
And  it  gave  immediate  pleasure. 
Nothing  gives  keener  pleasure  than 
mental  digestion.  Just  as  nothing 
will  more  quickly  sicken  the  soul 
than  mental  indigestion. 

It  is  the  case  of  teaching  over 
again.  Whenever  you  carry  principle 
into  the  domain  of  personal  expe- 
rience,  men,   like   children,   are   in- 
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terested  at  once;  and  this  because 
they  become  judges,  able  to  verify 
for  themselves  the  truths  presented. 
But  until  you  do  come  thus  within 
that  magic  circle,  which  varies  in 
diameter  with  every  human  being, 
your  words  will  remain  vague, 
meaningless,  incapable  of  arousing 
interest. 

Here  then  our  Eiders  should  leam 
a  profound  lesson.  Instead  of  load- 
ing  our  minds  with  passages  of  scrip- 
ture  and  firing  them  indiscriminately 
upon  an  audience,  we  should  make 
a  mental  analysis  of  our  hearers. 
What  do  they  know  already?  What 
principles  guide  them?  What  prej- 
udices  blind  them?  In  a  word,  how 
wide  is  their  mental  horizon,  and 
what  are  the  objects  within  it? 

These  questions  answered,  we  are 
ready  to  proceed.  Keeping  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  unknown  can  be 
apperceived  or  assimilated  only  as 
it  is  directly  accociated  with  and 
absorbed,  so  tospeak,  by  the  known, 
all  our  truths  will  be  clothed  in  the 
mental  experiences  of  our  audience. 
We  need  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
right  direction,  if  we  but  keep  our 
wits  about  us.  As  long  as  we  are 
giving  new,  fresh  truths  and  are  with- 
in the  mental  horizon  of  our  listeners, 
their  eyes  will  sparkle  with  the  same 
interest  that  aroused  the  boys  to 
enthusiasm  in  the  lesson  on  fishing. 
When  we  get  beyond  their  mental 
horizon,  or  when  we  are  repeating 
hackneyed  truths,  their  eyes  grow 
lackadaisical,  even  though  their 
attention  remain  apparently  respect- 
ful. 

But  do  our  Eiders  make  such  a 
study?  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
case?  In  very  many  instances  they 
have  but  vague  notions  of  the  Gos- 
pel  they  set  out  to  proclaim.  Thrown 
into  the  labor  with  such  ill  prepara- 
tions,  their  first  thought  is  to  get 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  they  are  to  preach.  Too 
often  this  comes  to  be  the  only 
thought.  They  load  themselves  up 
on    the    Bible    and    Orson    Pratt's 


Works,  and  preach  what  clings  to 
their  memory — which,  as  we  have 
Seen  in  the  case  cited,  is  the  high 
points  only.  They  must  hold  out 
a  certain  time;  they  have  not  the 
mind-power  to  think  in  detail;  so 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  topass 
from  subject  to  subject.  No  attempt 
is  made  at  unity,  unless  it  be  the 
unity  of  chronology.  Sometimes 
the  Order  in  which  the  passages  have 
been  committed  to  memory  furnishes 
a  kind  of  link  to  chain  together  the 
fragments. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the 
sermon  is  made  up  of  a  succession 
of  subjects,  each  one  of  which  is  too 
broad  to  arouse  human  interest. 
But  what  is  worst,  human  interest. 
that  is,  the  people  addressed  and 
the  occasion,  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count  at  all. 

What  is  the  result?  No  impres- 
sion  is  made.  The  Eiders  are  not 
invited  home.  They  trudge  on  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  believing 
that  there  are  no  honest  hearts  in  this 
region,  no  one  in  whose  veins  flows 
the  blood  of  Israel! 

The  fact  is,  my  dear  brethren, 
we  swallow  in  haste  unmasticated 
mouthfuls  of  the  Gospel,  and  then 
Hterally  "take  no  thought,''  (by 
which  I  mean  we  do  not  stop  to 
digest  mentally),  but  with  a  blind 
fatuity  trust  that  the  Spirit  will 
arrange  it  all  in  our  heads  while  we 
sleep.  But  it  comes  out  of  our  heads 
just  as  crude  and  undigested  as  we 
stowed  it  away  there;  for  God  is  not 
so  poor  a  teacher  as  to  put  a  pre- 
mium  on  laziness  by  doing  our  work 
for  US. 

What  a  mockery  it  is  then  to 
judge  as  if  we  were  perfect  and  all 
the  fault  lay  with  our  hearers!  Just 
apply  this  thought  to  teaching.  Let 
a  teacher  be  as  crude  in  his  method 
of  presentation  as  are  many  of  our 
preachers,  and  he  would  stay  no 
longer  in  a  place  than  they  often  do. 

One  word  more  in  this  connection. 
Let  US  never  become  so  wise  in  our 
own   conceit  that  we  cannot  learn  a 
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lesson  from  everything.  Above  all, 
let  US  cease  ridiculing  the  success  of 
sectarians  in  making  converts.  I  do 
not  say  we  shall  Imitate  them.  Far 
from  it.  But  let  us  study  their 
methods  of  reaching  the  human 
soul.  If  men  can  be  won  to  such 
doctrines  as  are  often  preached  by 
them,  then  surely  the  merit  must  lie 
in  the  method  of  presentation :  it 
cannot  be  in  the  thing  presented. 
Let  US  not  be  caught  by  external 
trumpery,  such  as  anxious  seats, 
moumers'  benches,  tamborines, 
drums,  and  hallelujah  excitements. 
Let  US  rather  watch  by  what  avenues 
the  human  heart  is  approached.  I 
think  we  shall  discover  that  we  dis- 
dain  any  other  than  the  intellectual 
avenue,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  closed.  But  are  not  the 
emotions  as  God-given  as  the  intel- 
lect?  Must  all  be  damned  save  those 
who  are  reached  through  our  dry 
reasoning  on  doctrine? 

Think  of  this  a  moment.  We  do 
not  succeed  by  it  even  in  the  few  we 
actually  convert.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  our  proselytes  are  first  inter- 
ested  in  the  Gospel  through  their 
emotions.  It  is  because  they  have 
learned  to  love  the  Eiders,  not  be- 
cause they  are  Struck  with  the  prin- 
ciples  they  advocate,  nor  with  our 
manner  of  advocating  them,  that 
they  first  begin  to  investigate.  How 
often  the  remark  has  reached  me — in 
a  few  instances  made  by  men  who 
afterwards  were  baptized:  "Nelson 
is  a  fine  fellow,  but  d his  doc- 
trines!" (It  will  be  Seen  from  this 
remark  that  I   have  been  making  a 


righteous  judgment,  that  is,  I  have 
been  judging  my  own  mistakes. ) 

But,  after  all,  what  is  all  this  but 
saying  in  a  specific  way  that  it  is  as 
much  a  missionary's  duty  to  study 
the  people  as  to  study  the  Gospel. 
For  his  presentation,  if  it  is  to  do 
any  good,  must  take  into  account 
the  conditions  in  which  his  listeners 
are  placed.  In  other  words,  he  can 
reach  the  human  soul  only  through 
the  Channels  that  are  open.  To 
ignore  this  fact  is  to  make  his  ser- 
mon  thrice  a  *  'sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal,"  which  leads  me  to 
remark  that  the  sermons  first  to  be 
thus  condemned  are  those  preached 
from  subjects  too  broad:  for  they  do 
not  even  get  down  to  the  regions 
where  people  live,  let  alone  find  their 
way  to  men*s  hearts. 

The  defect  I  have  been  criticising  is 
technically  called  extension.  The 
virtue  I  would  have  our  preachers 
cultivate  is  intension.  The  latter 
may  also  be  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme.  It  is  said  of  a  noted  pro- 
fessor  of  theology  in  a  German 
university  that  he  preached  fourteen 
sermons  on  the  first  verse  in  Genesis! 
But  we  are  in  no  danger  from  this 
extreme,  nor  shall  we  be  for  years  to 
come.  I  know  of  only  one  Speaker 
in  the  Church  who  is  guilty  of  it. 
His  mind  becomes  so  intense  when  it 
reach  es  some  important  phase  of  a 
subject,  that  it  frequently  refuses  to 
move  forward  for  a  whole  hour  to- 
gether;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  tendency  to  roam  and  get 
over  ground,  this  is  a  most  refresh- 
ing  fault.  N,  L.  Nelson. 


A  MARVELOUS   HEALING. 


Alfred  Johnson,  ofVernal,Uintah 
County,  met  with  an  accident  last  fall 
which  two  skilled  doctors  said  would 
result  fatally.  He  was  engaged  in 
gathering  cattle  on  the  mountains, 
and  went  to  a  spring  one  morning  to 
wash  for  breakfast.     As  he  stooped 


to  put  his  hands  into  the  water  his 
pistol,  which  was  in  his  scabbard 
by  his  side,  feil,  and  the  hammer  strik- 
ing  a  rock,  it  was  discharged.  The 
bullet  passed  through  his  body, 
Piercing  the  right  lung  and  being  ex- 
tracted  from  his  back  just  below  the 
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Shoulder  blade.  He  was  twenty-five 
miles  from  home  and  had  nothing 
but  a  buckboard  on  which  to  ride. 
He  was  placed  on  this  and  one  of  the 
boys  who  was  with  him  took  the 
lines  while  another  stood  up  behind 
and  held  him  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tance  home  through  a  scorching  hot 
sun. 

A  local  physician  was  called  and  he 
examined  the  wound,  giving  him  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  to  live.  The 
father,  not  salisfied  with  this  diag- 
nosis  of  the  case,  sent  to  Fort  Du- 
chesne,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  for 
the  army  surgeon,  who  speedily  came 
and  confirmed,  without  hesitation, 
the  Statement  of  his  brother  physician, 
Therefore  to  all  human  probability 
the  death  of  the  young  man  was 
assured;  but  the  father  and  friends 
were  not  willing  to  give  up  even  in 
the  face  of  such  testimony.  They 
accordingly  administered  to  the 
young  man  repeatedly.  Not  a  day 
was  allowed  to  pass  without  his  re- 
ceiving  the  administration  of  the 
Eiders. 

Astonishing  to  relate  the  pain 
caused  by  the  wound  was  compara- 
tively  slight,  and  his  recovery  was 
the  cause  of  wonderment  to  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

The  young  man's  parents  and  all 
who  watched  the  case,  are  convinced 
that  it  was  only  the  power  of  God, 
which  resulted  through  the  exercise 


of  faith,  that  saved  the  life  of  this 
young  man.  He  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely  free  from  the  effects  of  the 
accident.  The  only  difficulty  he  ex- 
periences  at  all  is  in  the  raising  of  his 
arm,  the  muscles  of  which  were 
pierced  by  the  bullet,  above  his  head. 
The  strength  of  this  arm,  however,is 
equally  as  great  as  the  other  in  lift- 
ing,  or  in  any  ordinary  work. 

This  young  man  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Church  though  he  was  born  in  it. 
He  has  been  a  diligent  and  progress- 
ive Student  in  the  Church  Academy 
in  Vernal.  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  his  faith  will  lead  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Church  in 
which  faith  brings  so  many  blessings 
to  the  children  of  God. 

Sunday  morning  August  19^^. 
1894,  he  bore  this  remarkable  testi- 
mony in  Sabbath  School:  **In  the 
past  I  have  been  inclined  to  make 
light  of  religion,  but  since  my  life 
was  so  remarkably  spared  I  have 
been  studying  the  matter  very 
seriously,  and  I  come  here  this  morn- 
ing with  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Gospel  and  a  deter- 
mination  to  obey  the  same.  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  for  any- 
one  to  realize  the  joy  and  consolation 
which  I  have  experienced  in  the 
study  of  this  matter.  I  feel  that  God 
spared  my  life  that  my  spiritual  being 
might  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
His  great  work.*'  T. 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE  DRAMSHOP. 

In  a  lonely  little  valley  in  the  mountains  in  the  west 

Where  all  nature  teems  with  grandeur  and  the  eagle  builds  her  nest; 

In  a  cottage  by  the  roadside  dwelt  a  man  and  maiden  Cair: 

He  was  strong  and  bold  and  fearless;  she  had  beauty  choice  and  rare. 

They  had  both  known  many  comforts  with  their  parents  kind  and  true. 

Yet  they  longed  to  leave  their  old  homes.in  the  Westto  finda  new. 

AU  the  joys  of  home  and  comfort  had  no  charms  for  her,  when  he 
Whom  she  loved  ha  I  said  so  fondly,  "Darling,  won't  you  go  with  me? 
I  will  take  you  to  the  mountains.  you  shall  be  my  lovely  bride — 
Trust  me,  dearest.  you  shall  evcr  be  contented  at  my  side." 
They  received  a  father's  blessing,  mother's  tears  and  fond  caress, 
As  they  left  the  dear  old  homestead  for  the  Valleys  in  the  West. 
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Oh!  this  journey  to  the  mountains  was  so  pleasant  all  the  way. 

Hopes  of  future  wealth  and  greatness  filled  tbeir  hearts  by  night  and  day. 

Soon  a  cottage  was  erected  by  the  husband's  faithfiil  band, 

While  the  wife  by  love  and  labor  made  this  new  home  seem  quite  grand. 

Children  came  to  bless  and  comfort  those  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one ; 

Loving  words  and  tnie  devotion  found  a  place  within  this  home. 

Other  people  came  and  settled  near  this  cot  so  neat  and  clean, 

Till  at  length  the  railroad  passed  there  hissing  forth  its  breath  of  steam  ; 

Then  a  dramshop  was  erected  with  its  gilded  walls  of  sin, 

Brilliant  lights  and  gay  coropanions  tempting  all  to  enter  in. 

Now  a  change  came  o'er  this  household.  where  had  been  such  i>eace  and  joy, 

And  it  seemed  that  this  foul  demon  all  their  pleasure  would  destroy. 

Then  the  fond  wife  saw  her  husband,  whom  she  loved  so  tenderly, 
Spending  time  in  idle  pleasure  at  the  bar-room  in  high  glee. 
One  by  one  the  many  comforts  they  had  known  in  former  years, 
Were  removed  and  sold  for  liquor,  heeding  not  bis  loved  ones'  tears. 
See  this  home  once  filled  with  plenty,  now  grown  empty  and  forlorn, 
Nothing  left  to  cheer  or  comfort — no  kind  acts  at  night  or  morn. 

Loving  words  were  no  more  uttered,  in  this  hovel  by  the  road. 
Neighbors  pitied  wife  and  children,  only  few  their  mercy  showed. 
Oh,  how  sad  to  see  those  children.  once  so  happy  and  so  gay, 
Sit  and  cry  with  cold  and  hunger,  for  they  had  not  heart  to  play. 
Hear  those  darlings  plead  m  anguish  for  a  crumb  or  two  of  biead, 
While  the  mother  wom  with  sickness  was  compelled  to  take  her  bed. 

Now  she  offers  up  a  praycr,  "Faiher,  hear  my  children's  cry, 

God  of  mercy  look  in  pity,  for  no  earthly  help  is  nighl" 

As  the  mother  speaks,  the  children  crowd  around  the  bedside  low. 

And  the  eldest  boy  said  softly,  "Mamma,  we  can't  let  you  go; 

We  have  wandered  in  the  village,  up  and  down  the  busy  street, 

Seeking  food  from  ftiends  and  strangers  that  you  might  have  bread  to  eat. 

"The  rieh  owner  of  the  dramshop  called  us  beggars,  and  he  swore ; 
Said  we  all  should  go  to  prison  if  we  did  not  leave  bis  door. 
We  have  heard  you  pray  to  heaven  that  the  Lord  would  let  you  come, 
But  if  you  should  go  and  leave  us,  where,  oh,  where.  would  be  our  home!" 
Then  these  darlings,  cold  and  hungry,  fondly  kissed  their  mother's  cheek, 
As  she  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  füll  of  grief  she  could  not  speak, 
While  her  tears,  like  gentle  raindrops  falling  from  the  clouds  above. 
Told  those  little  starving  children  that  they  still  had  mother's  love. 

Hark!  a  footstep  in  the  hovel  in  the  darkness  of  the  night — 

All  is  silent  save  the  moaning  of  the  children  in  their  fright — 

For  they  feared  papa  was  coming,  reeling  homeward,  wild  with  drink, 

Should  it  be  this  cruel  being  from  bis  presence  they  must  shrink. 

It  is  true,  'twas  father's  footstep,  in  the  room  he  enters  now, 

Grasping  in  his  band  a  weapon — there  is  blood  upon  bis  brow. 

He  goes  reeling  to  the  bedside — all  the  children  seek  the  door — 
As  he  drags  that  helpless  woman  out  of  bed  upon  the  floor; 
And  with  many  oaths  and  curses.  savagely  he  beat  her  there, 
While  she  lay  all  tom  and  bleeding,  begging  him  her  life  to  spare. 
"O,  my  husband,  do  not  kill  me!"  were  the  words  the  fond  wife  said — 
All  in  vain,  one  blow  he  Struck  her,  one  long  gasp  and  she  was  dead. 

When  the  cries  of  those  poor  children  brought  some  neighbors  to  the  door, 
They  beheld  the  mother's  body  lifeless  on  the  cottage  fioor; 
And  the  drunkard  filled  with  terror  at  the  deed  which  he  had  done, 
Plunged  a  dagger  in  his  own  heart,  and  his  earthly  race  was  run. 

Charles  A.  Welch. 
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In  such  a  populous  city  as  Paris, 
ground  room  naturally  becomes  val- 
uable  so  that  the  interior  of  blocks 
are  used  for  d wellings ;  they  generally 
Surround  an  open  court  which  has  a 
hall-way  oudet  to  the  street.  In 
some  instances  short  alleys  penetrate 
into,  or  cut  through  business  blocks, 
along  which  are  private  d wellings. 
Those  places  are  generally  tidy  and 
comparatively  free  frora  street  noises. 
In  one  of  those  alleys  known  as 
8  rue  Boisonnade  on  the  third  floor 
of  an  aged  sculptor's  home,  four  of 
the  Utah  colony  of  art  students  oc- 
cupied  an  atelier  and  suiteof  rooms; 
where  they  slept  and  practiced  the 
culinary  art  to  the  extent  of  their 
bodily  needs,  and  mended  their  own 
clothes.  A  peaceful  quiet  place  this 
was.  Excepting  the  proprietor  and 
his  family,  we  were  the  only  occu- 
pants  of  the  place.  Across  the  alley 
lived  a  young  American  artist  and 
his  wife  who  were  just  as  kind  to 
US  as  any  one  could  be,  rendering  us 
assistance  as  Interpreters  many  times, 
which,  I  assure  you,  is  very  valuable 
Service  under  circumstances  where 
one  cannot  understand  the  language 
of  the  people.  Brother  Lorus  Pratt 
was  presiding  Eider  of  the  Paris 
colony  of  Latter-day  Saints.  We 
had  one  of  our  rooms  set  apart 
for  Sunday  School  and  meeting 
purposes.  We  held  Sunday  School 
in  the  forenoon  and  sacrament 
meeting  in  the  afternoon;  occa- 
sionally  holding.  meetings  at  the 
home  of  Brother  and  Sister  Clawson. 
We  thus  derived  much  joy  and  con- 
solation  through  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  singing  the  endeared 
songs  of  Zion  and  listening  to  testi- 
monies  and  words  of  counsel. 

Such  Privileges  are  more  appreci- 
ated  out  in  the  world  than  at  home. 
The  contrast  between  our  belief  and 
that  of  the  world  intensiiies  that  ap- 
preciation.  Also,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances a  person  positively  learns 
that  the  Lord  has  really  blessed  the 
land   of  Zion   and   the   people  that 


dwell  in  it;  because  one  is  in  that 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  absence 
ofthat  blessing  is  keenly  feit;  conse- 
quently  love  for  everything  connected 
with    the    work    of   God    becomes 
stronger.     Before  leaving  home,  my 
unbelieving  friends  frequently  assured 
me,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom, 
that  if  I  would  only  go  out  into  the 
world   and   study   art,   see  the  line 
paintings  and  wonderfiil  accomplish- 
ments   of  men,    I    would  scK>n  get 
above  the  absurdities  of  Mormonism; 
but   the  sights   and    scenes    of  the 
world,  great  and  wonderful   as  they 
are,  inspired  no  desire  in  me  to  dis- 
Card  the  Gospel;    on  the  contnuy, 
when   contemplating    the   works  of 
genius,  the  fruits  of  untiring  industiy 
and  ingenuity,  I  feit  to  bow  in  humii- 
ity  before  the  throne  of  grace  from 
whence  emanates  all  intelligence,  and 
implore  the  Giver  of  all  gifts  to  ani- 
mate  my  soul  with   the  same  noble 
desires  and  aims  which  actuated  the 
spirits  of  those  great  benefactors  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  its 
thousands  of  blessings.     The  Gospel 
gave  US  all  confidence,  courage  and 
hope.     When    I    beheld  the  grand 
boulevards  and  avenues  of  Paris,  lined 
on  both  sides  with  shade  trees  as  for 
as  the  eye  could  see,  or  stroUed  in 
the  paradisiacal  parks  among  a  pro- 
fusion  of  flowers,  sparkling  fountains 
and    marble    statuary    of   history's 
eminent  characters,   or  gazed  upon 
the  magnificent  architecture  of  the 
Louvre,    Madeleine,    Notre   Dame, 
Pantheon  and  other  notable  buildings 
planned   by  the  world- famed  archi- 
tects,  all  so  beautiful  that  language 
fails  in  description,  did  I  lose  interest 
in  the  Gospel  ?     No.     For  the  Lord 
has   predicted   greater   things  than 
these  for  Zion;  then  it  is  we  realize 
what  a  great  work  there  is  before  us. 
It  fires  our  being  with  ambition.  No, 
jny  kind  but  mistaken  friends.    You 
think  Mormonism  is  a  fraud,  but  it  is 
not.    It  is  the  truth,  and  all  the  noble 
accomplishments    in    the    arts   and 
sciences  only  implant  the  truth  deeper 
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in  the  human  heart.  It  is  not  the 
grand  achievements  of  man  that 
destroy  faith  in  what  is  termed 
Mormonism,  but  intemperance,  in- 
dolence,  and  sin  of  every  kind  which 
characterize  the  bad  side  of  civiliz- 
ation. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  our 
young  people  could  behold  the  great 
works  of  the  World' s  mighty  intellects; 
then  they  could  comprehend  in  a 
degree  the  giganlic  task  before  them. 
Just  think  of  it.  Zion  is  to  become 
so  glorious  that  the  Gentiles  will  be 
attracted  to  her  light  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  to  the  brightness  of  her 
rising.  Paris  enjoys,  in  a  measure, 
the  distinction  which  the  forepart  of 
this  prediction  of  Isaiah  conveys;  but 
all  her  glory  and  renown  are  not 
sufficient  to  induce  the  kings  of  the 
earth  to  descend  from  their  thrones 
and  come  to  the  brightness  of  her 
rising.  Yet  when  her  intellectual 
attainments,  and  that  of  the  world  in 
general,  is  compared  with  our  own 
humble  surroundings  and  position 
intellectually,  we  will  realize  with 
force  the  necessity  of  educating  our- 
selves,  of  wasting  less  time  and  car- 
ing  more  for  high  and  noble  attain- 
ments than  the  acquisition  of  property 
er  the  excessive  pursuit  of  pleasures. 
It  is  not  only  our  duty  to  wake  up  to 
these  matters  by  cultivating  our  tal- 
ents,  but  it  is  a  grand  and  glorious 
cause  to  be  engaged  in;  for,  inas- 
much  as  the  works  of  genius  yield 
an  elevating  and  refining  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  such  of  the  human 
family  as  are  groping  in  spiritual 
darkness,  how  much  more  good  will 
result  from  the  same  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  those  whose  spirit  is  lit 
up  by  the  sunshine  of  the  Gospel. 
Besides,  let  Zion*s  intellectual  light 
shine,  and  it  will  attract  the  attention 
of  thousands  of  intelligent  men  and 
women,  who  will  begin  to  see  virtue 
and  divine  power  in  Mormonism, 
which  will  lead  them  to  investigate. 
The  same  class  of  people  could  never 
be  reached  by  the  imploring  voice  of 
the  Eiders  of  Israel.     This  idea  was 


firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
through  observing  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  more  enlightened 
portions  of  mankind. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  System 
is  laying  hold  of  the  various  organiz- 
ations  of  our  Church,  and  that  edu- 
cation,  in  general,  is  receiving  an 
impetus  which  bodes  good  for  the 
cause  of  education.  But  we  should 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  trend  ol 
modern  education,  and  trust  only  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  for  guidance.  We 
would  be  led  to  receive  much  good 
anyhow  from  the  great  educators  ol 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  the 
same  methods  and  aims  as  the  world, 
because  our  foundation  and  the  des- 
tiny  that  awaits  us  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent  from  those  of  the  world.  The 
education  of  today  is  entirely  realistic 
and  practical;  and  I  believe  suited 
to  the  condition  and  age  in  which  we 
live,  for  the  apostate  Christian  world 
is  so  füll  of  immaterialism  and  super- 
stitions  that  the  hand  of  God  is  visible 
in  the  introduction  of  a  negative 
power  through  the  medium  of  edu- 
cation. But  the  Commonwealth  that 
is  being  reared  in  these  mountain 
vales  is  founded  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  revealed  truth.  The  difference 
between  the  two  might  be  illustrated 
by  incidents  that  came  under  my 
Observation  several  times.  Parents 
having  a  wayward  boy  iried,  repeat- 
edly,  by  reasoning  and  coaxing  to 
get  him  to  attend  the  B.  Y.  Academy  ; 
they  were  certain  if  he  would  obey, 
that  a  turning  point  in  his  life  would 
be  an  assured  thing.  We  are  in  the 
academy,  and  the  wayfaring  world  is 
not.  The  Lord  is  shaping  things 
with  a  view  of  getting  them  there. 
Now  what  kind  of  a  training  do  we 
need;  that  is,  educationally?  Does 
the  finger  of  prophecy  point  us  out 
as  a  commercial  or  bartering  people, 
like  the  ancient  Phcenecians  or  the 
Hebrews  of  today,  without  a  particle 
of  artistic  refinement  in  their  charac- 
ter? Not  so.  All  will  agree  that  the 
fine   arts   will   occupy   a   prominent 
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Position  in  the  Latter-day  Zion.  But 
whoever  thinks  of  that  condition 
dropping  down  from  heaven,  instead 
of  exertion  on  our  part  to  bring  it 
about?  The  doors  of  scme  of  our 
Church  schools  have  been  thrown 
open  to  music,  but  to  art,  well,  I  was 
going  to  say  they  are  closed,  but  one 
or  two  of  them  have  offered  a  room 
for  art  to  occupy,  in  the  spirit  of 
**catch  if  you  can."  Is  not  the  time 
here  or  in  the  near  future  when  those 
arts   will   constitute  a    part   of   our 


scholastic  education?  The  Gospel 
brings  mankind  nearer  to  God.  Mu- 
sic, poetry  and  painting  are  heaven- 
ly,  and  therelore  the  proper  kind  of 
influenae  to  Surround  such  a  people. 
Just  such  thoughts  are  suggested 
to  one's  mind  by  the  art  feeling  in 
the  cityof  Paris.  One  becomes  con- 
vinced  there,  that  art  don't  grow 
like  niushrooms;  and  also,  without 
what  the  fine  arts  have  done  for  it, 
the  city  would  not  be  worth  seeing. 
John  Hafen. 


A    BUFFALO    HUNT. 


After  the  Pioneers  had  entered 
this  Valley  and  were  retürning  to  the 
East  to  arrange  for  the  further  emi- 
gration  of  the  people,  President 
Woodruff  and  Luke  Johnson  started 
out  one  morning  early  to  procure 
some  buffalo  meat  for  the  camp. 
After  traveling  some  little  distance 
they  saw  a  herd  of  several  thousand 
head  contentedly  grazing  near  the 
foothills.  The  hunters  cautiously 
approached  so  that  the  buffalo  senti- 
nels  which  were  stationed  some  little 
distance  from  the  herd,  might  not 
discover  them.  In  order  to  conceal 
themselves  they  made  their  way 
along  a  dry  gulch,  the  banks  of 
which  were  at  first  a  little  above  their 
heads,  but  gradually  became  lower, 
so  that  it  was  finally  necessary  for 
them  to  crawl  along  in  order  to  be 
unobserved. 

While  they  were  going  in  this 
stooping  posture  a  rattiesnake,  which 
had  been  unnoticed  by  Brother 
Johnson,  suddenly  Struck  at  him  and 
barely  missed  his  nose  by  about  two 
inches.  Before  the  serpent  could 
again  make  an  attack,  he  was  killed 
by  Brother  Johnson. 

The  brethren,  when  within  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  herd, 
which  was  gradually  moving  towards 
them,  sat  down  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  animals.  Suddenly  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble,and  on  glancing  in 


the  direction  of  the  herd,  they  dis- 
covered  that  the  buffalo  guards  or 
sentinels  had  noticed  their  presence 
and  had  given  the  alarm.  The  whole 
herd  was  now  in  motion  and  moved 
with  tremendous  speed  toward  the 
very  spot  where  the  brethren  were 
concealed.  It  seemed  as  though 
inevitable  death  awaited  them.  They 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  shouted  and 
gesticulated  wildly  so  as  to  tum  aside 
the  maddened  beasts. 

Brother  Johnson  fired  fifteen  shots 
from  a  rifle  at  the  approaching  throng 
of  animals,  but  without  any  notice- 
able  effect  upon  them.  To  the  great 
relief  of  the  brethren,  however,  and 
to  their  astonishment,  when  the  herd 
was  within  a  very  few  feet  of  them, 
it  veered  to  one  side  and  just  missed 
them. 

When  the  larger  part  of  the  herd 
had  passed,  one  animal  came  very 
near  to  President  Woodruff,  who, 
with  a  well-directed  shot,  brought  it 
to  the  ground,  and  this  was  the  only 
critter  from  the  immense  herd  which 
was  slain.  The  brethren,  however, 
were  very  thankful  for  their  marvel- 
ous  deliverance,  as  it  seemed  to  them 
for  a  few  möments  as  though  they 
could  not  escape  a  terrible  death. 

President  Woodruff  also  states 
that  before  reaching  South  Pass,  on 
their  way  west,  the  Pioneers  passed 
a  herd  of  these  migrating  animals, 
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going  toward  their  grazing  grounds, 
which  required  three  days'  travel  for 
them  to  pass,  the  animals  traveling 
in  one  direction  and  they  in  the 
other.  The  buffalo  were  so  closely 
packed  that  the  utmost  vigilance  was 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  traveling 
brethren  to  protect  themselves  from 
destruction.  One  can  well  imagine 
how  many  thousands  or  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals 
there  must  have  been  in  such  an  im- 
mense herd.  They  extended  on 
either  side  almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  how  these  animals  have  be- 
come  extinct  in  so  few  years.  It  can 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
theory  that  both  Indians  and  white 
men  have  mercilessly  destroyed  them, 
not  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  merely  for 
the  sport  of  shooting  them  down. 
Many  thrilling  and  exciting  adven- 
tures  are  related  by  the  Saints  who 
in  early  days  crossed  the  plains,  but 
none  will  perhaps  exceed  in  exciting 
interest  that  which  is  related  above 
from  the  experience  of  our  beloved 
President. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


What  Makes  Men. — It  is  not 
the  things  that  we  call  best  that 
makes  men;  it  is  not  the  pleasantest 
things;  it  is  not  the  calm  experience 
oflife;  it  is  life's  rugged  experience, 
its  tempests,  its  trials.  The  discip- 
line  of  life  was  here  good  and  there 
evil;  here  trouble  and  there  joy;  here 
roughness  and  there  smoothness,one 
working  with  the  other;  and  the  al- 
terations  of  one  and  the  other,  which 
necessitate  adaptations,  constitute  a 
part  of  that  education  which  makes  a 
man,  in  distinction  from  an  animal 
which  has  no  education.  The  suc- 
cessful  man  invariably  bears  on  his 
head  the  marks  of  a  struggle  which 
he  has  undergone. 

The  best  sailors  come  from  the 
roughest  seas,  and  the  bravest  soldiers 
from  the  hardest  fights.  They  who 
seek  to  avoid  care  and  labor,  and  who 
choose  for  themselves  an  easy  path, 
are  simply  defrauding  themselves  of 
the  noblest  qualities  of  manhood, 
and  making  themselves  like  mush- 
rooms  grown  in  the  shelter,  instead 
of  oaks  which  have  wrestled  with  a 
thousand  storms,  and  which  still  lift 
their  giant  arms  and  sun-crowned 
heads  triumphant  toward  the  skies. 

It  is  not  wise  for  us  to  seek  trial 
or  hardship,  lest  we  miscalculate  our 
strength  and  suffer  defeat;  but  it  is 


right  for  us  to  accept  without  a  mur- 
mur  what  the  Lord  appoints,  and 
calmly,  bravely  and  manfully  meet 
the  varied  trials  of  our  earthly  life, 
knowing  that  God's  grace  is  sufficient 
for  our  every  need,  and  assured  that 
those  things  which  try  us  most  se- 
verely  are  wisely  ordered  for  our 
benefit,  and  are  working  for  our 
strength,  our  profit,  and  our  salva- 
tion  in  the  kingdom  of  our  God.     C. 

Personal  Appearance. — In  per- 
sonal appearance  and  habits,  much 
of  our  success  in  life  depends.  There 
have  been  many  instances  where  the 
soul  shining  through  a  maimed  and 
deformed  body,  has  conquered  the 
adverse  circumstances.  This  is  far 
easier  to  do  than  to  overcome  an  of- 
fensive or  disagreeable  trick  of  be- 
havior — society  will  accord  its  pity 
and  sympathy  to  natural  defects,  but 
for  acquired  ones  it  only  reserves  its 
disgust. 

Every  reader  will  call  to  mind  some 
person  toward  whom  he  or  she  has 
feit  a  repugnance  almost  unendurable 
merely  from  an  offensive  habit  such 
an  one  has  formed — sometimes  a 
mere  turn  of  the  lip,  a  cast  of  the 
eye,  or  a  peculiar  inflection  of  the 
voice.  Often  a  practice  has  been 
formed   of   Clearing   the   throat,   or 
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spitting  profusely  about,  or  picking 
the  ears  or  some  other  vulgär  habit. 
These  things  will  create  a  distaste  for 
«uch  persons  in  a  fastidious  mind; 
and,  deny  it  if  we  may,  or  call  it 
' 'squeamish* '  or  **silly/*  we  are  all 
of  US  more  or  less  fastidious. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to 
make  hiraself  agreeable  to  others. 
Most  of  these  peculiarities  of  manner 
which  create  aversion  are  spontan  e- 
ous  in  their  origin,  but  become  so 
habitual  that  we  are  unconscious  of 
them.  Many  of  them  are  formed  in 
childhood  —  habits  not  easily  re- 
moved  in  after  years.  While  we 
<:annot  like  everybody,  or  be  loved 
by  everybody  in  return,  still  we  can 
take  especial  care  that  we  do  not 
make  ourselves  personally  offensive 
by  habits  and  ways  that  shock  the 
•delicate  fastidiousness  ofthose  around 
US.  M.  C, 

YouR  MoRNiNG  MooD. — Have 
you  never  known  a  whole  family  set 
*  *at  odds' '  of  a  morning,  simply  by 
the  entrance  of  the  cloudy  member 
*'of  the  household."  All  may  have 
been  pleasant  and  bright  in  the  break- 
fast  room,  the  children  chatting 
cheerfuUy  about  the  fire.  But  when 
that  scowling  brow  dawned  upon 
them,  when  the  door  gave  its  accus- 
tomed  slam,  and  the  hand  or  sharp 
voice  gave  its  usual  order,  or  admin- 
istered  its  rebuke,  the  whole  scene 
<:hanged.  The  frown  was  contagious, 
and  worse  still,  the  spirit  that  prompted 
it  was  quite  as  catching.  Children 
were  ready  to  find  fault  with  one 
another,  and  to  be  disobliging  in 
small  matters.  The  meal  was  taken 
in  silence,  except  a  few  curt  remarks, 
which  did  not  help  digestion  or  fit 
anyone  for  the  day's  duties. 

Such  a  way  of  setting  out  in  the 
morning  is  a  real  social  crime.  Where 
it  becomes  habitual,  it  engenders  a 
spirit  of  disregard  for  others  that 
often  leads  to  grave  crimes. 

How  much  better  to  leave  your 
room  with  a  cheerful  spirit  if  you  can, 
and  if  not  able  to  compass  that,  at 


least  with  one  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  around  you.  This  should  be 
within  reach  of  all.  The  spirit  of 
benevolence  should  reign  in  the 
heart  whatever  the  misfortunes  and 
trials  that  press  us  down.  If  the  law 
of  love  and  kindness  reigns  in  the 
heart,  we  shall  gladly  do  all  we  can 
to  make  others  happy.  In  doing  so 
we  shall  insensibly  find  all  our  own 
burdens  lightened,  for  nothing  makes 
US  happier  than  trying  to  do  good  to 
others,  in  even  the  smallest  way.  We 
have  the  assurance,  too,  that  no  such 
eflorts  are  left  to  pass  unnoticed,  for 
even  **the  cup  of  cold  water'*  shall 
not  fail  of  its  reward. 

Be  Willing  to  Learn.— A  man 
progresses  just  as  long  as  he  is  willing 
to  learn,  but  progression  ceases 
whenever  he  reaches  that  point  where 
he  places  his  knowledge  in  the  bal- 
ance  against  that  of  all  other  men. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are 
a  good  many  just  such  men  as  this  m 
the  World.  Some  cannot  be  taughl 
anything,  no  matter  to  what  branch 
of  human  knowledge  it  belongs. 
Others  are  perfect  only  in  one  thing, 
and  that  relates  to  the  business 
they  follow.  It  is  here  that  this 
egotistical  importance  works  the 
most  mischief,  for  it  always  cripples 
a  man*s  usefulness  in  life. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons 
who  will  accept  knowledge  only  from 
those  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
superiors.  They  must  know  the 
source  of  every  item  of  information, 
and  it  is  rejected  as  error,  oraccepted 
as  truth,  accordingly.  They  never 
think,  reason,  or  experiment  for 
themselves,  and  hence  their  belief 
and  practice  exhibit  a  stränge  mix- 
ture  of  the  practicable  and  impracti- 
cable,  of  truth  and  error. 

The  truly  progressive  class  accept 
truth  wherever  they  find  it,  and  reject 
nothing  because  of  its  source.  A 
hint  dropped  from  the  beggar's  lips 
is  just  as  valuable  as  though  it  came 
from  royalty  itself.  These  are  the 
men  who  do  think,  reason  and  ex- 
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periment  for  themselves.  Like  the 
miner,  it  is  the  gold  they  are  after, 
and  like  him,  they  never  reject  it 
because  it  is  associated  with  dross 
and  dirt,  but  go  resolutely  to  work 
to  separate  the  pure  from  the  impure, 
retaining  only  the  former. 

The  Power  of  a  Great  Exam- 
PLE. — There  is  nothing  that  will  let 
the  light  into  the  soul  like  personal 
influenae;  nothing  that  can  lift  one 
up  out  of  the  darkness,  and  lead  one 
into  the  divine  and  quickening  light, 
and  baptize  one  into  the  spirit  of 
feith,  hope,  love,  and  charity,  like 
the  magic  power  of  a  great  example; 
nothing  that  can  inspire,  exalt  and 
purify,  like  the  magnetic  rays  of 
healing  and  helping  that  beam  out  ot 
the  eyes  of  noble  men  and  woman. 
If  your  life  has  been  deep  and  broad 
in  its  experience  then  you  have  seen 
lives  that  were  better  than  yours; 
liveswhose  pure  light  shone  upon  you 
from  a  serener  height  than  you  could 
reach,  and  touched  you  and  warmed 
you  through  and  through,  just  as  the 
drooping  flowers,  some  chilly  morn- 
ingf,  have  looked  up  through  the 
thick  fogs  and  caught  a  glimpse  ol 
the  bright  sun,  which  scatters  the 
mists  and  opens  the  glad  blossoms  to 
the  warm,lile-giving  light.  Whose 
life  is  not,  sometimes,  wrapped 
around  with  fog?  Who  has  not 
looked  up  from  his  little  lile-work 
and  Seen  no  cheering  sun  above  him 
— nothing  but  a  heavy,  leaden  sky 
hanging  over?  And  then,  perhaps, 
you  have  almost  doubted  the  sun 
itself — doubted  goodnessand  doubted 
God — until  you  have  seen  the  clouds 
break  away,  the  fogs  lift,  and  doubt 
vanish  before  the  beautiful  radiance 
of  some  shining  example.  I  teil  you 
that  I  believe,  more  and  more,  that 
what  the  world  needs  to  reform  and 
redeem  it  is  not  so  much  a  sound 
theology,  or  a  profound  philosophy, 
but  hoher,  purer,  diviner  lives — lives 
that  shall  be  the  light  of  men. 

How  TO  Make  Work  Easy. — 
Every  new  business  which  a  person 


undertakes,  seems  awkward  in  the 
Start.  "How  shall  I  ever  acquire 
skill  and  care  in  the  matter?"  is  the 
inquiry  which  perplexes  every  begin- 
ner. The  young  musician  watches, 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair, 
the  rapid  and  brilliant  execution  ol 
his  master;  the  aspiring  young  ar- 
tist  loses  heart  as  he  Stands  before 
some  grand  painting,  while  the  Stam- 
mering school  boy  orator  listens  with 
longing  enthusiasm  to  some  eloquent 
Speaker,  who  carries  all  hearts  with 
him. 

When  a  great  singer  was  praised 
for  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  melodies, 
he  answered:  **Ah.  you  little  know 
with  what  difficulty  this  ease  has  been 
acquired."  It  was  only  by  repeated 
and  long  continued  practice  that  this 
skill  had  been  achieved. 

So,  too,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  asked  how  long  it  had  taken  to 
paint a picture,  replied,  **Allmy  life." 
The  training  of  all  his  past  years  had 
been  brought  into  that  canvas. 

Henry  Clay,  "the  old  man  elo- 
quent," had  not  come  forward  all 
at  once  the  finished  orator,  who 
could  so  sway  an  audience.  He 
teils  the  process  by  which  he  had 
developed  what  gifts  he  had  in  that 
direction.  He  commenced  in  his 
early  manhood  the  process  of  daily 
reading  and  speaking  upon  some 
historical  or  scientific  book.  "These 
off-handed  effbrts,"  he  said,  "were 
made  sometimes  in  a  cornfield,  some- 
times in  the  forest,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  some  distantbarn,with  the 
horse  and  the  ox  for  my  auditors. ' ' 
He  ever  regarded  this  early  practice, 
and  the  Stimulus  that  came  with  such 
an  exercise  of  his  powers,  as  that 
which  had  moulded  all  his  subsequent 
destiny 

Whatever  your  calling,  practice 
will  make  the  most  difficult  efibrts 
easy.  The  danseuse  did  not  gain 
her  dexterity  all  at  once.  Long  and 
wearisome  hours  of  hard  practice, 
week  by  week,  and  year  by  year, 
were  needful  to  give  her  limbs  that 
suppleness  and  grace.      There  was 
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many  a  fall  and  bruise,  and  weary 
hours  of  pain  to  be  endured  before  she 
gained  that  airy  lightness  of  motion 
which  so  astonished  her  audiences. 
If  she  could  endure  such  **hardness" 
for  so  low  an  end,  surely  those  who 
seek  a  better  Service  should  not 
shrink  from  a  measure,  at  least,  of 
her  diligence. 

"With  band  on  the  spade.  and  heart  in  the  sky, 

Dress  the  fin'ound  and  tili  it ; 
Turn  in  the  little  seed.  brown  and  dry. 

Turn  out  the  golden  millet. 
Work,  and  your  house  shall  be  duly  fed, 

Work,  and  rest  shall  be  won; 
I  hold  that  a  man  had  better  be  dead 

Than  alive,  when  his  work  is  done." 

Integrity  in  Business.  —  A 
handsome  young  boy  of  my  acquaint- 
ance  had  been  employed  for  some 
time  in  a  drug  störe,  and  his  pleasing 
address  and  smiling  face  won  many 
friends.  He  had  lately  left  for  another 
Situation,  and  it  was  with  deep  regret 
that  I  learned  a  short  time  since  that 
he  had  been  arrested  as  a  thief.  His 
trunk  was  crowded  with  handsome  toi- 
let  articles  he  had  purloined  from  time 
to  time,  in  such  profiision  it  would 
seem  hardly  possible  he  could  ever 
use  a  tithe  of  them — handsome  cigar 
cases,  bottles  of  perfumery,  kid 
gloves,  silk  handkerchiefs  by  the 
score,  and  all  the  elegant  trifles  that 
came  with  his  reach,  that  would  by 
any  means  come  useful  in  a  young 
gentleman's  outfit.  His  old  em- 
ployer  was  sent  for,  and  identified 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  his  own  property,  and  others  came 
in  for  the  rest. 

Poor,  disgraced  Alfred.  How 
one's  heart  aches  for  the  boy,  whose 
fond,  widowed  mother  was  counting 
so  happily  on  his  rising  to  honor  and 
usefulness  in  the  world.  Now,  all 
her  hopes  and  fair  prospects  are  for- 
ever  blighted.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
a  youth  of  his  age  to  recover  his  lost 
Standing,  when  it  has  been  so  under- 
mined.  And  for  what  a  paltry  con- 
sideration  has  he  brought  on  this 
ruin?  Only  for  a  few  coveted  lux- 
uries,  as  yet  beyond  his  means. 


Alfred' s  first  wrong  step  was  mix- 
ing  with  young  associates  which  he 
knew  were  not  of  the  right  stamp — 
fast  young  men  who  spent  their 
leisure  at  the  billiard  tables.  They 
dressed  in  a  flashy  style,  and  he 
speedily  learned  to  imitate  them.  He 
began  his  thefts  by  handing  out  a 
cigar  from  his  employers'  stock  to 
one  crony  and  another,  as  they 
lounged  on  the  counters  of  the  drug 
Store,  when  the  proprietor  was  ab- 
sent.  They  soon  learned  where  to 
go  for  supplies,  and  the  cigars  began 
to  disappear  very  fest.  Soon  after 
the  young  man  cnanged  his  Situation 
and  not  long  after  the  hour  of  de- 
tection  came. 

The  strictest  integrity,  in  the  most 
trifling  matters,  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  a  man  or  boy  to  stand 
upon  in  his  business  relations.  We 
need  more  of  the  spirit  of  that 
staunch  old  govemment  officer,who, 
when  his  nephew  took  a  half  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  his  desk,  commanded 
him  sternly,  "Put  that  back,  young 
man.  That  paper  belongs  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  the  old  man's 
mantle  has  not  fallen  upon  all  the 
govemment  officers  of  our  land. 
Hugh  Miller  speaks  of  the  mason  of 
whom  he  learned  his  trade,  as  "a 
man  who  put  his  conscience  into 
every  stone  he  laid."  That  is  what 
you  need  in  all  your  dealings  with 
others.  Put  your  conscience  in  your 
work,  and  you  can  stand  up  fairly 
and  look  every  man  in  the  eye.  The 
fortune  you  build  may  grow  slowly, 
one  stone  at  a  time,  but  it  will  be  a 
structure  that  will  stand  like  the  hills. 

/   W. 


If  you  do  not  desire  God's  king- 
dom,  do  not  pray  for  it;  but  if  you 
do,  you  must  do  more  than  pray  for 
it — you  must  work  for  it. 

When  the  million  applaud  you, 
seriously  ask  yourself  what  härm  you 
have  done;  when  they  censure  you, 
what  good. 
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AS   CLAIMED    BY    THE    ROMAN   CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
recognized  as  the  oldest  Christian 
church  in  existence.  Its  history 
dates  back  to  St.  Peter,  and  he  is 
canonized  as  their  first  saint.  It  is 
upon  the  assumption  that  Peter  trans- 
ferred his  authority  to  their  first  pope 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  the  Catho- 
lic church  bases  its  claim  to  apostolic 
succession.  If  this  belief  can  be 
successfully  established  that  Peter 
did  this  most  important  work,  and 
that  his  authority  has  remained  with 
them  to  the  present,  it  will  prove 
their  authority  le^al,  and  their  church 
to  be  of  God.  But  if  it  can  be  truth- 
fully  shown  that  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles  and  objections  to  this  belief, 
both  historical  and  doctrinal,  it  will 
tend  to  make  us  question  the  claims 
of  this  most  powerful  Organization. 
There  is  much  too  little  known  of 
the  workings  of  the  early  Christian 
church,  especially  about  the  time  St. 
Peter  was  imprisoned  in  Rome.  It 
is  almost  an  unanswerable  question 
whether  Peter  did  or  did  not  appoint 
his  successor  before  his  martyrdom. 
He  was  aware  that  he  would  shortly 
leave  the  earth,  and  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  the  mind  that  he  made 
Provision  for  the  appointment  ot  his 
successor;  if  there  was  no  one  then 
in  existence  holding  equal  authority 
with  himself,  and  who  could  fiU  his 
presidential  chair.  We  have  a  re- 
cord  handed  down  to  us  of  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  first  Twelve  Apostles, 
of  Matthias  to  fiU  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  apostasy  of  Judas,  and  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  the  apostleship,  of  Tim- 
othy to  the  bishopric,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  the  first  pope  (Bishop 
Linus)  being  ordained  to  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  church  by  Peter,  and  if 
the  Roman  church  can  produce  no 
such  record,  and  we  doubt  her  power 
to  do  so,  then  her  claim  to  apostolic 
succession  is  preposterous  and  her 
Position  as  such  is  false. 

The  martyrdom  of  Peter  occurred 


about  the  year  65  or  66,  and  at  that 
time  all  the  aposdes  were  living  with 
the  exception  of  James,  and  none  of 
them  have  left  us  any  record  of  a 
successor  being  appointed.  The 
Apostle  John  wrote  three  epistles 
thirty  years  after  Peter' s  death,  and 
yet  he  makes  no  mention  of  anyone 
having  the  leadership  conferred  upon 
him.  Thirty-six  years  after  Peter* s 
death  John  wrpte  his  Revelation, 
without  making  record  of  such  an 
important  fact,  on  the  contrary  he 
denounces  the  church  of  Rome  as 
the  anti-Christ.  Peter  wrote  his 
second  epistle  probably  in  the  winter 
of  65-6,  as  his  death  is  put  on  the 
twenty-second  or  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  66,  and  in  that  epistle  he 
does  not  mention  the  fact  of  ordain- 
ing  anyone  eise  to  this  important 
Office.  Jude*s  epistle  written  A.  D. 
66.  does  not  mention  it. 

Paulis  second  epistle  to  Timothy 
was  written  at  Rome  in  66,  when  in 
prison  with  Peter,  and  there  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  they  were 
in  the  same  prison  for  some  time. 
That  Peter  died  before  Paul  is 
generally  acknowledged  as  correct. 
Is  it  reasonable  then  that  at  such  a 
time,  when  death  was  staring  him  in 
the  face,  that  Paul,  the  prison  com- 
panion  of  Peter,  should  not  mention 
the  Ordination  of  someone  to  the 
all-important  office  of  leading  the 
church?  On  the  contrary,  he  wams 
Timothy  against  false  teachers.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  second  epistle  to 
Timothy,  Paul  says  he  had  been 
forsaken  by  his  brethren,  and  only 
Luke  was  with  him.  He  teils  Timo- 
thy to  make  all  diligence  to  come 
unto  him  and  bring  Mark  with  him. 
Where  was  Peter?  If  he  was  not 
with  Paul,  he  must  have  been  dead, 
or  Paul  could  not  say: — "Only  Luke 
is  with  me."  Paul,  Luke,  and 
Mark,  three  of  the  twelve,  were 
assembled  at  Rome  after  Peter' s 
death.       Now,    if    St.     Peter    had 
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ordained  anyone  in  his  place,  one  of 
these  men  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned  the  circumstance.  But  they 
have  failed  to  do  so.  Again,  if 
Peter  had  appointed  some  one  in  his 
place,  Paul  could  not  say:  "Luke 
only  is  with  me,**  because  the  man 
appointed  would  have  been  with  him, 
as  well  as  Luke. 

There  is  a  most  important  passage 
in  Peter' s  second  epistle,  wherein  he 
States:  "I  think  it  is  meet,  as  long 
as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir 
you  up  by  putting  you  in  remem- 
brance;  knowing  that  shortly  I  must 
put  off  this  tabernacle,  even  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  showed  me. 
Moreover^  I  will  endeavor  that  ye 
may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have 
these  things  always  in  remem- 
brancey  It  is  clear  from  this  pas- 
sage that  Peter  would  make  some 
Provision  for  the  church,  and  if  he 
was  not  dead  when  Paul  wrote  to 
Timothy  that  he  had  only  Luke 
with  him,  and  asking  for  Mark  to  be 
brought,  it  was  in  order  to  have 
Paul,  Luke,  and  Mark  with  him,  to 
give  them  instructions  respecting  the 
ministry  of  the  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Peter  was  dead,  as  is 
clear  from  the  language  ol  Paul,  he 
had  left  instructions  with  Paul,  and 
Paul  was  anxious  to  communicate 
them  to  Luke  and  Mark,  knowing 
that  his  death  was  also  at  hand.  If 
Peter  had  appointed  and  ordained 
his  successor,  certainly  one  of  these 
apostles  would  have  recorded  it. 
That  Peter  never  gave  authority  to 
anyone  is  piain.  Peter  was  the  head ; 
he  held  the  keys  and  powers  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  fact  that  Peter 
was  given  the  keys  and  powers  is 
not  sufficient  reason  for  anyone  to 
Claim  the  same  keys  and  powers, 
and  if  people  do  claim  the  same,  it 
is  no  proof  that  they  are  in  pos- 
session  of  them.  It  is  admitted  that 
James  and  John  stood  next  to  Peter 
in  the  holy  apostleship.  James, 
Peter,  and  Paul  being  dead,  the 
authority  was  vested  in  the  reniain- 
ing  apostles,  with  John  at  their  head. 


In  the  year  90,  or  twenty-four 
years  after  the  death  of  Peter,  John 
wrote  a  general  or  catholic  episde  to 
the  church, showing  that  he  had  au- 
thority and  was  the  head  of  the 
church.  At  that  date  (the  year  90 
A.  D.),  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
had  two  popes  in  succession  since 
Peter' s  death.  Their  names  were 
Linus  and  Anacletus.  We  do  not 
see  either  of  them  recognized  by  the 
Aposde  John,  on  the  contrary,  he 
denounces  the  church  at  Rome  as 
an ti- Christ.  In  his  first  epistle,  sec- 
ond chapter  and  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth  verses,  he  says:  "Litde  chil- 
dren,  it  is  the  last  time:  and  as  ye 
have  heard  that  anti-Christ  shall 
come,  even  now  are  there  many  anli- 
Christs,  .  .  .  They  went  out 
from  US,  but  they  were  notofus;  for 
if  they  had  been  of  us  they  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  with  us,  but 
they  went  out  that  they  might  be 
made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all 
of  US."  We  can  see  by  this  that 
John  knew  of  the  false  teachers  and 
usurpers  that  had  arisen,  cJaiming 
equal  authority  with  himself  and  St. 
Peter.  As  further  proof  that  the 
Apostle  John  was  the  leader,  prophet 
and  revelator  to  the  church,  we  find 
the  Lord,  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Peter,  verifying  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Amos  to  the  church,  where- 
in he  says:  '*Surely  the  Lord  will  do 
nothing,  but  He  revealeth  His  secrets 
to  His  servants  the  prophets."  In 
the  year  96  John  was  inspired  to 
write  that  most  wonderful  of  books, 
the  Apocalypse,  or  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Here  the  Lord  revealed 
to  His  prophet  what  should  come  to 
pass  until  the  winding  up  scene. 
John  saw  what  should  transpire 
throughout  the  whole  world  from  his 
day  tili  the  end  of  time.  Herein  the 
Lord  recognized  and  honored  His 
prophet  on  the  earth.  Can  the  Cath- 
olics show  such  a  recognition  for 
their  first  three  popes  after  Peter, 
and  if  not,  why  not? 

Let  us  read  a  portion  of  this  re- 
velation   of    St.    John.     In  the  first 
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chapter,  tenth  and  eleventh  verses, 
we  find:  "I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a 
great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying, 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first 
and  the  last,  and  what  thou  seest 
write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  unto  the 
seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia; 
unto  Ephesus  and  unto  Smyrna,  and 
unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thyatira, 
and  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  Philadel- 
phia, and  unto  Laodicea.*'  Why  is 
the  church  of  Rome  not  mentioned? 
If  the  Lord  had  had  a  church  there, 
would  He  not  have  desired  His 
Word  through  His  prophet  to  reach 
them  also?  Certainly  He  would. 
But  the  Saints  of  wicked  Rome  had 
all  been  put  to  death  during  the 
vielen t  persecutions  there.  Pagan- 
ism  swallowed  up  Christianity,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  worship 
is  only  Paganism  in  another  form. 
John  in  his  revelation  gives  an  exact 
description  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  thus :  '*And  the  woman 
(or  church)  was  arrayed  in  purple 
and  scarlet  color,  and  decked  with 
gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand, 
füll  of  abominations  and  filthiness  of 
her  fornications:  and  upon  her  fore- 
head  was  a  name  written,  Mystery, 
Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of 
harlots,  and  abominations  of  the 
earth.  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  Saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus.  .  .  .  And  here  is  the 
niind  which  has  wisdom.  The  seven 
heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which 
the  woman  sitteth."  You  will  find 
this  passage  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Revelation.  Let  us 
analyze  it.  The  popes  are  dressed 
in  scarlet,  and  the  cardinals  in  pur- 
ple, and  they  officiate  in  garments 
covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  with  golden  cups  in  their 
hands.  History  teils  us  that  they 
had  persecuted  the  Saints,  yea,  have 
made  themselves  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  millions  of  noble  martyrs. 
Where  is  there  another  church  whose 


head  sits  in  a  city  on  seven  moun- 
tains but  the  Roman  church?  The 
revelation  says  the  **seven  heads  are 
seven  mountains,  on  which  the 
woman  (church)  sitteth."  Rome  is 
built  on  seven  hills,  and  in  Rome  is 
the  head  of  the  Roman  church. 
How  exact  is  the  description.  It 
savors  more  of  an  actual  knowledge 
of  the  workings  and  ways  of  the 
church,  than  a  mere  vision. 

And  further,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  had  received  aulhority  from 
Peter,  God  would  most  certainly 
have  given  the  revelation  to  Clement,, 
the  third  pope  in  succession,  instead 
of  the  Apostle  John.  John  wrote  his 
epistle  in  the  year  96,  and  Clement 
was  then  holding  the  papal  office  in 
Rome.  Is  it  not  rather  remarkable 
that  this  apostolic  church  with  its 
apostolic  head,  should  be  so  ignored? 
Is  it  not  a  silent  rebuke  to  usurped 
authority?  Is  the  conclusion  not 
forced  on  the  mind  that  the  Almighty 
thought  more  of  the  beloved  disciple 
than  of  the  infallible  pope.  Is  not 
arrogance  tacidy  condemned  ? 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  apos- 
tolic office  has  continued,  then  a  great 
deal  of  King  James'  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
Douay  translation,  must  be  spurious. 
Roth  Version?  plainly  teach  the  fall- 
ing  away  of  the  church,  the  driving 
of  the  woman  (church)  into  the 
wilderness,  and*"  the'  taking  of-  the 
man  child  (the  holy  priesthood) 
into  heaven.  They  inform  us  that 
Satan  should  overcome  all  nations, 
all  people,  all  kindreds  and  tongues, 
and  that  the  earth  would  be  covered 
with  darkness,  and  gross  darkness 
should  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  laws  should  be  trans- 
gressed,  the  ordinances  changed.and 
the  everlasting  covenant  broken.  Men 
would  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
and  some  would  say  they  were  of 
Paul,  some  of  Apollos,  and  some  of 
Cephas. 

But  these  things  have  -transpired, 
and  are  plainly  visible  not  only  in  the 
Catholic  church,    but  also  in  every 
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Organization  that  has  grown  out  of 
her.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  she  has  been 
bringing  forth  harlot  daughters  that 
have  corrupted  the  nations  of  the 
earth  with  their  dam  nable  heresies 
and  doctrines  of  devils. 

Constantine,  as  is  well  known, 
transferred  his  imperial  residence  to 
Byzantium,  and  there  founded  the 
new  city  of  Constantinople.  He  de- 
signed  to  make  this  city  a  new  Rome 
and  endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges, 
honor  and  elegance  of  old  Rome.  In 
doing  this  he  raised  a  feud  in  the 
church  that  was  the  means  of  a  split 
in  its  ranks.  The  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  new  Rome,  find- 
ing  his  city  made  the  imperial  resi- 


dence, desired  to  be  in  every  particu- 
lar  the  equal  of  the  bishop  in  old 
Rome,  and  in  fact  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence  of  all  other  bishops.  This 
caused  so  much  ill  feeling  between 
the  respective  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  that  the  church  was 
divided  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
Greek  church  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent  Organization  with  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  at  the  head.  The 
church  at  Rome  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Latin  church,  with  the 
Roman  pontiff  at  its  head.  Which 
of  these  two  popes  or  bishops  held 
the  true  authority,  and  which  feil 
from  his  position  by  reason  of  anibi- 
tion  ?     Or  had  both  fallen  ? 

John  Hayes. 
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The  September  sun  was  slowly 
sinking  behind  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains,  spreading  gold  on  the  dancing 
waves  of  Green  River  and  illumin- 
ating  the  surrounding  landscape.  one 
evening  thirty-one  years  ago,  as  a 
Company  of  Latter-day  Saints  had 
successfuUy  crossed  the  clear,  cool 
stream.  The  tired  men  and  animals 
were  making  for  the  camping  ground 
hard  by,  and  driving  up  in  the 
customary  circle  the  teamsters  un- 
yoked  their  oxen,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  emigrants  began  to  revive  at  the 
prospects  of  supper. 

It  was  wonderful  to  note  the  alac- 
rity  with  which  these  people,  men 
and  women,  took  hold  of  the  prep- 
arations  for  the  night,  considering 
that  they  had  traveled  over  twenty 
miles  that  day  in  the  broiling  sun, 
barefooted  many  of  them,  and  worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  a  journey 
such  as  they  had  undertaken.  But 
here  they  were,  pitching  their  tents 
in  no  time,  making  their  fires,  get- 
ting  out  their  few  cooking  Utensils, 
while  some  ran  for  water  and  others 
gathered  sticks,  or  whatever  could 
be  procured  that  would  burn.     The 


pots  were  put  on,  the  bread  was 
stirred,  bacon  was  fried,  children 
were  running  to  and  fro,  mothers 
were  mildly  scolding,  boys  were 
laughing,  men  were  whistling,  some 
of  the  girls  tried  to  sing  a  little  but 
ceased  and  began  to  groan  at  the 
recoUection  of  their  own  most  de- 
plorable  or  at  least  very  shabby, 
dusty,  untidy,  but  on  the  whole  not 
unpicturesque  appearance.  In  short 
it  looked  for  half  an  hour  or  so  not 
unlike  the  confusion  at  Babel.  And 
with  a  little  imagination  one  could 
almost  fancy  it  was  the  same,  to  hear 
the  many  different  languages  spoken 
or  shouted. 

At  last  when  the  bread  was  baked, 
the  rice  done,  the  pork  fried,  and 
sundry  other  delicacies  ready  to  dish 
up,  the  hungry,  worn-out  Saints 
gathered  around  their  respective— 
no,  not  tables,  but  what  served  for 
such.  In  most  cases  the  ground,  a 
bücket  tumed  bottom-side  up,  the 
lid  of  a  box  or  the  meat  pot  itself, 
around  which  the  members  of  a  &ni- 
ily  would  gather,  and  each  one  help 
himself,  after  a  short  blessing  had 
been  asked. 
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While  the  evening  meal  is  being 
eaten,  in  some  cases  almost  de- 
voured,  look  at  the  picture  and 
wonder.  For  anyone  who  wanted 
to  study  life's  changing  phases  here 
is  variety.  What  volumes  could  be 
written  were  each  one  to  teil  his 
Story. 

Here  is  a  weather-beaten  face  under 
a  south-west,  the  only  remnant  from 
the  north  sea,  where  its  owner  has 
spent  his  life  fishing.  He  is  proud 
of  his  south-west.  It  has  stood 
many  a  blast  on  the  briny  sea  and  it 
has  outlasted  all  the  other  hats  in 
the  Company. 

Here  is  a  peaceful-looking  tailor  in 
buckskin  shirt,  moccasins  and  buck- 
skin  pants  like  a  complete  Indian, 
swinging  the  ax  fearfully — getting 
tomorrow^s  kindling. 

Yonder  sits  a  schoolmaster  of 
many  years*  Standing  grinding  beans 
for  the  breakfast  coffee.  His  head 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief;  his  panta- 
loons  in  a  most  grievous  condition 
and  his  temper  ditto,  for  right  by 
him  sits  the  talkative  Sister  Lesner, 
rehearsing  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  no  one  had  ever  sung  at  her 
cradle  that  she  would  live  to  see 
Mount  Zion,  nor  even  the  outside 
of  the  island  where  she  was  born 
and  bred.  And  the  poor  school- 
master on  pins  and  needles  because 
he  fancied  he  saw  Bertha  Petersen 
and  the  German  painter  go  off  to- 
gether  after  water. 

Yonder  on  a  turned  water  bücket 
sits  a  boy  in  blue  who  is  in  a  soldier's 
blue  coat,  which  he  has  purchasd  on 
bis  joumey,  and  which  is  all  there  is 
about  him  to  remind  one  of  a  soldier. 
His  hat — orwhat  is  left  of  it — for  the 
brim  has  withdrawn  its  allegiance 
from  the  crown  altogether — is  pushed 
low  on  his  forehead,  and  while  he 
clasps  one  knee  with  both  hands, 
he  is  balancing  on  his  toe  the  last 
sad-looking  remnants  of  his  boots. 
It  is  more  than  a  week  since  the  other 
was  discarded  and  he  has  changed 
about  with  this  one.  But  now  this 
too,  must  be  abandoned  as  unable  to 


hang  on  fiis  foot  any  longer  and  he 
will  have  to  enter  Zion  barefooted. 
There  is  a  swelling  in  his  throat  at 
the  thought  of  this,  he  is  but  a  boy 
and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in 
Norway. 

Somewhat  sequestered  from  the 
rest  sits  an  old  lady  in  a  faded  sun^ 
bonnet  of  curious  shape,  munching 
her  supper  in  silence,  while  a  young 
woman  is  waiting  on  her  from  time 
to  time.  The  old  lady  is  blind,  but 
she  is  one  of  the  most  patient  of  the 
lot,  and  has  bome  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  like  a  Saint.  She  has  been 
the  mother  of  a  large  family,  the  last 
and  only  one  of  which  is  traveling 
with  her  to  Utah.  All  her  life  she 
has  struggled  with  poverty  and  sick- 
ness,  yet  with  undaunted  spirit,  she 
has  set  out  for  Zion  to  lay  her  bones 
where  the  Saints  dwell,  as  she  her- 
seif expresses  it.  She  is  continually 
asking  her  daughter  about  the 
scenery,  and  the  Eiders  how  much 
further  it  is  to  Zion. 

Over  to  the  left,  surrounded  by 
her  son,  his  wife  and  six  grandchild- 
ren,  Grandmother  Meyer  reposes. 
She  is  seventy-hve  years  old,  is  the 
mother  of  sixteen  children,  and  has 
traveled  all  the  way  across  the  plains 
on  foot.  Always  starting  out  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  Company,  and  then 
waiting  for  them  to  catch  up  with 
her.  Her  face  is  like  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment,  where  time  has  written  the 
Story  of  a  hard  life,  now  nearing  its 
completion. 

But  I  cannot  point  out  each  re- 
markable  figure  in  the  picture.  Here 
are  men  and  women  in  tatters,  with 
blistered  hands  and  faces  sunburnt 
tili  they  are  brown  as  mulattos, 
dressed  in  the  most  diversified  pieces 
of  clothing,  and  sore-footed,  lame 
and  shoeless.  Yes,  they  present 
rather  a  melancholy  spectacle;  but 
what  would  you  kind  reader?  They 
have  been,  at  least  some  of  them, 
nine  months  on  the  journey.  The 
Scandinavian  Saints  left  Copenhagen 
in  December  the  previous  year. 
They  weathered  it  on   the  Atlantic 
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Ocean  fifteen  weeks,  laid  over  in  the 
roughest  places  and  have  now  been 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  many 
months.  What  wonder  that  their 
appearance  has  suffered  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  some  of  them ! 

But  now  the  shadows  of  evening 
are  descending  and  supper  being 
over  everybody  is  busy  with  pre- 
parations  for  the  night  and  the 
Coming  day.  The  children  are  being 
brought  to  bed,  dishes  being  washed, 
some  of  the  women  have  gone  down 
to  the  river  to  wash  some  clothes; 
and  at  last  the  day's  work  is  over. 
Some  of  the  men  have  congregated 
in  groups,  the  old  ladies  have  gone 
to  rest,  and  the  younger  people  are 
preparing  to  do  the  same.  A  few 
young  people  have  gathered  round 
the  musical  genius  of  the  Company, 
a  young-looking,  old  man,  who 
sitting  on  a  rock  vigorously  pulls  at 
a  dilapidated  accordion.  The  strains 
seem  to  linger  on  the  air  and  tune 
the  young  hearts  with  hope  of  hap- 
piness  in  the  promised  land,  while 
the  older  members  listen  to  the 
music  with  a  sigh  at  the  recoUection 
of  friends  left  behind.  The  musician 
strikes  up  a  lively  waltz,  but  the 
tired  feet  remain  passive,  at  the  most 
beating  time  to  the  music.  Before 
the  waltz  is  fairly  ended  the  rusty 
old  brass  bell  sounds  for  prayer,  the 
young  saunter  slowly  towards  camp 
and  the  humble  supplications  and 
thanksgiving  of  the  multitiide  go 
up  to  the  throne  of  Grace  for  His 
protecting  care  so  far,  and  ends  with 
a  Petition  for  further  help  on  their 
wearisome  way.  The  voice  that 
spoke  rang  out  loud  and  clear,  echo 
repeats  the  solemn  words  and  with  a 
whole-souled  amen  the  people  arise. 

Peace  and  quiet  reign  supreme, 
the  moon  comes  slowly  creeping  up 
over  the  hilltops  and  smiles  her 
pleasantest  on  the  scene  beneath. 
The  oxen  are  grazing  a  good  way 
off,  the  night-guards  are  sauntering 
forth  and  back,  each  clasping  a  gun 
in  his  folded  arms.    The  monotonous 


sound  of  the  rushing  river  fonns 
appropriate  music  for  the  quiet 
scene ;  now  and  then  a  hawk  Starts 
up  with  a  hoarse  shriek  and  flies 
away  over  the  distant  hilltops. 

From  one  of  the  tents  the  door  is 
softiy  lifted,  and  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man  is  seen  emerging  cautiously  for 
fear  of  waking  some  one.  She  stops 
outside  the  tent  and  peers  anxiously 
about;  no  one  in  sight,  she  ventures 
timidly  outside  the  row  of  tents  and 
wagons.  The  füll  light  of  the  moon 
falls  upon  her  and  shows  the  agile 
limbs  and  rounded  form  of  a  young 
girl.  Her  feet  are  bare  and  her  long 
light  hair  falls  loosely  over  her 
Shoulders,  the  homespun  dress  skirt 
reaches  a  little  below  the  ankles,  and 
the  well-worn  waist  is  too  short  and 
the  sleeves  are  patched  at  the  elbows. 
Her  features  are  regulär  and  pretty, 
though  browned  by  the  sun  and 
wind.  Once  outside  the  camping 
ground,  she  walks  rapidly  down  to 
the  river,  and  seating  herseif  on  the 
bank,  puts  her  tired, s wollen  feet  into 
the  clear  rippling  water.  She  shud- 
ders  a  Uttle,  pulls  them  back  and 
then  dips  them  in  again,  little  by 
little,  tili  at  last  she  sits  with  lifted 
head  and  folded  hands,  and  with  an 
agreeable  Sensation  feels  the  cooling 
water  ripple  over  the  smarting  mem- 
bers. Not  used  to  being  idle,  she 
shakes  out  her  hair  and  begins  braid- 
ing  it  in  two  plaics.  This  done 
she  still  lingers,  watching  the  drifting 
skies  and  the  agitated  face  of  the 
moon  in  the  water.  An  owl  claps 
its  wings  overhead,  she  tums  and 
her  eyes  foUow  the  direction  of  its 
flight.  Oh,  to  be  able  to  travel  with 
the  birds  and  get  to  Utah  in  a'  day 
or  two,  instead  of  journeying  at  this 
snail's  pace,  leaving  the  graves  of 
kindred  and  dear  ones  behind  to 
mark  the  way  across  the  plains!  She 
breaks  down  at  this  thought,  for  has 
not  she  buried  her  dear  old  mother 
only  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  bum- 
ing  sand?  The  kind,  loving  mother, 
who  had  striven  so  hard  and  waited 
so   patiently  to  get   to   Zion?    She 
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had  to  lie  down  by  the  wayside,  and 
her  daughter  cannot  even  have  the 
comfort  of  caring  for  her  grave.  She 
is  alone  now  among  strangers  and 
going  to  a  Strange  land,  where  she 
knows  no  one,  where  no  one  caresfor 
her  or  what  becomes  of  her!  In  her 
sorrow  the  young  girl  painted  the 
picture  with  the  darkest  colors.  She 
repeated  the  words  over  and  over 
again :  no  one  to  care  for  her  in  the 
wide  World ;  as  if  her  sad  heart  took 
delight  in  its  own  misery. 

If  there  were  no  one  to  care  for 
her,  she  cared  for  some  one,  some 
one  she  had  loved  for  years — long, 
long  before  he  had  married  the  pretty, 
frail,  brown-eyed  girl,  the  mother  of 
his  little  boy.  Poor  Gerda,  her 
happiness  had  been  of  short  dura- 
tion!  She  had  died  when  her  first- 
bom  was  a  year  old,  and  Anna  (that 
is  the  name  of  our  young  friend)  had 
begun  to  hope  again.  They  had 
lived  in  the  same  town  in  Denmark, 
had  associated  together,  but  he  had 
never  shown  any  signs  of  a  liking 
for  her,  beyond  that  of  a  friend  and 
a  sister  in  the  Gospel.  They  had 
traveled  together  now  for  months, 
he  with  his  littie  delicate  boy  and 
though  she  had  tried  in  a  modest 
way  to  be  of  help  to  him  and  his 
child,  he  was  the  same  to  her.  She 
was  beginning  to  despair  now — 
presumed  he  never  would  love  her. 
She  began  to  cry  again.  Why 
couldn*t  he  love  her?  She  knew  she 
wasn't  t?ad  looking;  some  people 
even  thought  her  quite  pretty;  she 
was  sure  of  that.  She  knew  she  had 
always  behaved  well,  and  she  was 
quite  sure  she  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent  wife,  yet  he  seemed  to  be 
blind  to  all  her  good  qualities. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  looked  so 
shabby  now;  but  he  had  seen  her 
when  she  had  been  always  neat  and 
well  dressed.  * 'But  just  wait  tili  we 
get  to  Utah;  TU  marry  the  first  one 
that  asks  me,  see  if  I  don't.  Then 
he  can  marry  any  one  he's  a  mind 
to,  I'm  not  going  to  grieve  myself 
thus  over   anybody!"     With  which 


spiteful  conclusion  young  Anna  arose 
and  Started  toward  her  tent  or  the 
one  she  occupied  with  several  others. 

In  passing  one  of  the  outmost  wag- 
ons  she  stepped  softly  and  listened. 
It  is  his  wagon  and  she  hears  the  low 
pitiful  moans  of  little  Axel.  He  is 
worse  then?  She  clasped  her  hands. 
She  knows  he  cannot  live  very  long, 
his  little  wasted  body  and  big  stränge 
eyes  told  her  plainly  this  evening. 
A  soothing  voice  speaks  a  few  car- 
ressing  words.  It  is  the  voice  she 
knows  and  loves  so  well.  Ah,  that 
she  dared  offer  her  help  without  fear 
of  betraying  her  love!  That  she 
might  hold  his  dear  little  child  in  her 
arms  while  he  goes  to  sleep  forever! 
But  what  will  he  think,  if  she  comes 
now;  and  fearful  of  betraying  her 
secret  she  hastens  onward  to  call 
an  elderly  sister,  in  whose  Company 
she  travels,  and  teil  her  that  Brother 
Carstensen's  child  is  worse. 

But  inside  the  wagon  sits  Brother 
Carstensen  on  a  low  stool  resting  his 
back  against  a  barrel  and  holding  his 
little  boy  in  his  arms.  A  lantern 
hangs  on  the  side  of  the  covering  and 
sheds  a  dim  light  on  the  nearest 
objects.  In  the  farthest  end  an  old 
couple  are  soundly  sleeping  after  the 
heat  of  the  day,  all  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  death  is  hovering  near 
and  that  a  poor  young  father  is 
wrestling  with  God  to  let  his  child 
live.  But  the  dear  eyes  are  growing 
dimmer  the  moans  lower  and  the 
father  clasped  him  closer. 

*'Are  you  going  to  mamma,  dar- 
ling?"  he  whispers  huskily. 

The  child  tries  to  say  something, 
smiles  and  its  little  head  falls  down 
on  the  father*  s  bosom.  Brother  Car- 
stensen jerks  the  little  body  nearer 
the  light  in  wild  fear;  but  the  pallor 
of  death  is  upon  the  face,  and  he 
knows  that  his  child  has  gone  to  its 
mother.  He  glances  helplessly  about 
and  calls  out  with  trembling  voice: 
**My  child — oh,  Sister  Olsen,  my 
child  is  dead."  But  both  the  old 
people  are  very  hard  of  hearing,  and 
sleep  on  undisturbed. 
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The  father  presses  the  little  form 
closer,  and  bending  low  over  it  weeps 
tili  his  frame  trembles.  Alone  in  his 
sorrow,  without  a  woman's  gentle 
band  to  perform  the  last  kind  office 
to  his  little  one.  He  closes  the  dear 
eyes  and  a  fresh  attack  of  weeping 
seizes  him.  A  band  is  laid  on  his 
Shoulder,  he  looks  up  and  finds  a 
kindly  sister  urging  him  to  let  her 
relieve  bim  of  his  bürden,  and  he 
yields  and  goes  out  to  the  river, 
where  half  an  hour  earlier  the  lonely 
young  girl  sat. 

Early  the  next  morning  little  Axel 
is  buried.  The  whole  Company  is  in 
sympathy,  for  the  pretty  little  child 
was  loved  by  everybody.  He  is 
dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  Anna 
has  brought  a  large,  white,  embroid- 
ered  silk  handkerchief,  with  which 
she  decks  the  little  corpse.  Brother 
Cartensen  sees  it,  and  sends  her  a 
grateful  look;  he  knows  she  loved 
the  child,  and  that  she  brings  it  as  a 
last  loving  tribute. 

The  Company  is  on  its  way  again. 
Old  Mother  Meyer  has  started  out 
ahead  as  usual  and  one  of  her  grand- 
children  calls  out  mischievously  after 
her:  "Good-bye,  grandma,  teil  them 
we  are  coming  as  fast  as  we  can.** 

The  blind  sister,  her  staff  in  one 
band  and  a  string  tied  to  her 
daughter*s  waist  in  the  other,  trudges 
oflf,  good-naturedly  chatting  about 
the  weather  and  off  and  on  asking 
her  daughter  in  a  whisper  if  her 
head  gear  is  on  straight.  The 
younger  woman  smiles  and  assures 
her  it  is  all  right;  but  has  not  the 
heart  to  teil  the  particular  old  lady 
that  the  rest  of  her  habiliment  is  in 
a  woeful  condition.  As  they  travel 
along  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  not 
as  young  as  he  once  was,  is  learning 
from  an  old  Swedishman  to  make 
baskets,  as  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
win  Bertha's  heart,  for  he  intends  to 
present  her  with  his  masterpiece  as 
soon  as  it  is  finished. 

One  sister,  who  has  a  few  skim- 
mings  of  night' s  milk  in  a  bottle 
goes  along  shaking  it  vigorously  lo 


get  butter  for  dinner.  Now  and  then 
she  stops  to  remind  her  cow,  which 
she  is  driving,  that  she' 11  have  to 
move  on  or  they' 11  never  get  to 
Zion. 

Here  and  there  are  women  knit- 
tmg,  darning  stockings  and  the  like. 
One  mother  who  has  seven  little 
ones,  the  youngest  of  which  is  seven 
months,  and  was  bom  on  the 
journey,  she  carries  on  her  back 
Indian  fashion  while  she  is  patching 
a  pair  of  what  she  calls  panties  for 
one  of  the  boys.  Our  friend,  Anna, 
is  taking  turns  with  a  young  mother 
who  has  twin  babies  two  months  old, 
healthy  and  lively  as  little  ducklings, 
and  almost  copper-colored.  Brother 
Carstensen,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
good-looking  young  man  of  some 
thirty  years,  is  driving  up  beside  her 
and  asks  if  she  doesn't  wantalift: 
he  is  not  overloaded,  but  Anna  de- 
clines  with  thanks,  but  begs  him  to 
take  a  feeble  woman,  in  delicate 
health.  He  stops  and  does  as 
she  says,  and  while  Anna  is  helping 
the  lady  in,  he  whispers:  "I  learn 
that  it  was  you  sent  Sister  L.  to  me 
last  night  in  my  trouble.  Thank  you, 
Anna.'' 

He  turns  away  his  face  to  hide  the 
tears  and  tries  hard  to  steady  his 
voice.  Anna  blushed  and  stammered 
something  consoling.  "Little  Axel 
is  better  off  than  we,  Brother  Car- 
stensen." 

He  clears  bis  throat  and  says,  "yes 
but  I  wanted  to  keep  him  so- — he 

was  such  a . ' '     He  stops  unable 

to  speak  and  Anna  bursts  out  crying 
partly  from  sorrow  over  the  little  one, 
partly  and  mostly  because  she  saw 
him  weep.     They  walk  on  in  silence. 

Anna's  arms  are  aching  with  her 
bürden.  Brother  Carstensen  sees  it 
and  takes  the  child,  without  asking: 
she  does  not  decline  now.  The  sun 
is  high  in  the  heaven,  the  ground 
seemed  scorching  bot  and  she  is  al- 
most famished  for  a  drink  of  water. 

It  is  nearly  two  u'clock  and  they 
have  not  yet  reached  a  place  where 
they  can  halt  for  dinner.     Some  of 
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the  women  and  children  are  being 
helped  inside  the  wagons,  unable  to 
walk  farther;  some  are  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  in  patience;  some 
are  grumbling  a  little  and  others  are 
grumbling  a  good  deal;  but  those 
are  the  ones  that  have  grumbled  all 
the  way,  whether  they  had  cause  for 
it  or  not.  They  are  half-hearted  and 
reg^ret  that  they  have  left  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Babylon,  consequently  find 
fault  with  everything  and  everybody, 
spreading  discontent  among  others 
as  well. 

A  few  days  later,  when  our  fi-iends 
were  cainping  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  Echo  Canyon,  where  the  mid-day 
meal  had  been  laken,  Anna  Larsen 
was  busy  helping  the  mother  of  the 
seven  children  make  sandals  of  braid- 
ed  rags,  sewing  them  like  people 
sometimes  nowadays  make  braided 
door  mats,  only  just  large  enough  to 
Cover  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  tying 
them  with  strings  crossed  round  the 
ankles,  something  happened  that  set 
a    good  many  hearts  beating  in  fear. 

The  meal  was  over,  and  the  Com- 
pany was  preparing  to  break  up  and 
proceed  with  their  journey.  Some, 
loathe  to  leave  the  cool,  shady  place, 
ling^ered  over  their  dinner,  while 
others,  snatching  the  few  moments 
of  expectant  rest,  finished  up  little 
Jobs  that  had  to  be  done  in  these 
intervals,  such  as  mending  the  foot- 
wear,  sewing  up  rents  here  and  there, 
and  binding  skirts,  soiftetimes  with 
Strips  of  old  Overalls,  or  whatever 
eise  could  be  had.  Old  Father  Jones, 
a  venerable  Englishman,  who  was 
ever  observing  nature,  and  who 
seenied  never  to  weary  of  contem- 
plating  the  grand  mountains,  stood, 
leaning  both  hands  on  his  long  stick 
and  speaking  to  some  younger 
people  about  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought  of  the  Lord  in  bringing  His 
people  out  of  Babylon  into  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  mountains,  away  from  the 
snares  of  Satan,  stopped  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  to  gaze  more 
intendy  on  an  object  he  fancied  he 
could  see  on  a  hilltop  not  far  distant. 


**Now,  look  here,  sonny,'*  said 
he  to  a  young  man.  "Speaking 
about  the  evil  one — don*t  that  look 
like  the  veritable  devil  himself  Stand- 
ing on  top  that  hill?  My  sight  is 
failing  me;  but  I  could  almost  swear 
to  it  that  it  wasn't  there  when  I 
looked  before.** 

The  young  man  looked  and  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  sent  all 
eyes  in  the  same  direction.  It  was 
a  man — an  Indian  on  horseback, 
and  as  the  people  looked  in  wonder 
there  kept  coming  up  from  behind 
the  mountain  one  after  another  of 
the  same  type  tili  there  was  quite  an 
army  of  them.  A  few  moments 
consultation  and  a  good  deal  of 
gesticulation  went  on  among  them 
and  then  like  a  whirlwind  they  all 
came  charging  down  the  hillside, 
making  for  camp  with  fearful  speed. 

There  was  many  a  pale  cheek  and 
quivering  lip  at  that  dreadful  sight, 
and  the  people  stood  irresolutely 
waiting  for  what  was  coming.  Sure- 
ly  the  Lord  would  not  let  them  be 
masacred  now,  so  near  their  jour- 
ney's  end. 

Some  comical  exhibitions  of  fright 
were  afterwards  remembered  and 
laughed  over,  though  no  one  took 
much  notice  of  such  things  now. 
The  musician  in  his  excitement  got 
his  accordion  out  and  Start ed  to  play 
frantically,  perhaps  with  an  idea 
that  he  might  charm  the  wild  men 
with  his  strains.  Mothers  gathered 
their  children  closely  about  them  in 
the  apprehension  of  danger.  Anna 
involuntarily  looked  about  for  Bro- 
ther Carstensen,  and  seeing  him  not 
far  away  she  timidly  drew  nearer 
that  they  might  die  together  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst. 

But  the  Indians  drew  up  in  line 
and  then  forming  a  semi-circle  they 
dismounted  and  feil  on  one  knee 
resting  an  elbow  on  the  other  and 
leaning  the  head  in  the  left  hand — 
their  favorite  attitude.  The  chief 
then  began  negotir.tions  with  the 
captain  of  the  Company,  who  under- 
stood   them    pretty    well,    and    the 
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Saints  were  asked  to  furnish  them 
with  something  to  eat,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  Afterwards  the 
Indians  scattered  about  and  offered 
for  sale  their  wares,  moccasins,  buck- 
skins  and  blankets;  which  were 
traded  for  what  the  Saints  could 
give  in  exchange;  such  as  handker- 
chiefs,  difierent  pieces  of  ornament, 
rice  and  whatever  eise  they  could 
spare  of  provisions.  Anna  had  a 
black  bead  neck  lace,  for  which  she 
purchased  a  pair  of  moccasins  which 
she  was  much  in  need  of.  The 
farmer-son  from  Norway  procured 
covering  for  his  feet  also,  so  that  he 
was  spared  the  humiliation  of  enter- 
ing Zion  barefooted — a  thing  that 
had  troubled  him  considerably.  The 
'  *peace-loving  tailor'*  purchased  a 
highly-colored  blanket  which  he 
afterwards  delighted  in  hanging 
about  his  Shoulders  of  an  evening  to 
the  amusement  of  the  schoolmaster, 
who  declared  that  nothing  but  his 
Sandy  locks  might  prevent  him  from 
passing  for  an  Indian. 

Thus  what  aj  first  looked  like  a 
trouble  was  turned  to  a  blessing  for 
the  wandering  people. 

One  evening  when  the  Company 
had  camped  earlier  than  usual  about 
two  or  three  days*  journey  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  at  the  Weber  River, 
Brother  Carstensen  came  up  to  Anna, 
who  was  mixing  bread,  raising  it  with 
sour  dough,  which  she  intended  to 
bake  very  early  next  morning,  and 
asked  her  il  she  would  milk  his  cow 
for  him,  as  he  was  going  on  a  hunt- 
ing  expedition.  She  promised 
readily  and  he  walked  off. 

When  Anna  had  finished  milking, 
and  stood  stroking  the  old  cow  lov- 
ingly  on  the  back,  the  tailor  who,  by 
the  way,  was  a  widower,  came  up, 
very  gracefully  draped  with  his  blank- 
et, and  offered  the  astonished  girl,  in 
an  off-hand  manner,  to  marry  her  as 
soon  as  they  should  reach  Salt  Lake. 
Anna  told  him  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  his  caring  for  her,  but  he 
assured  her  he  had  '  *had  his  eye  on 
her"  all  the  time,  and  now  that  they 


were  nearing  their  destination  he 
would  lifce  to  have  someone  to  cook 
for  him  and  keep  his  home  in  order. 
Anna  was  wondering  to  herseif  if  that 
was  the  sort  of  wooing  she  would 
have  to  be  content  with,  and  if  that 
was  all  a  man  wanted  a  wife  for, 
simply  to  keep  his  home  and  do  his 
cooking.  She  had  forgotten  the 
tailor,  and  stood  silently  looking  at 
the  ground.  Her  suitor  thinking 
she  was  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  in  this  matter,  watched  her 
anxiously. 

At  last  she  looked  up  and  seeing 
the  man  remembered  the  question. 
**No,"  she  Said,  *'you  will  have  to 
look  for  some  other  cook,  Brother 

S ,  I  am  sorry  todisappointyou; 

but  I  couldn'  t  think  of  living  out  for 
life  with  some  one  I  know  so  litde 
of" 

The  tailor  took  it  in  good  part 
and  asked  her  if  she  could  recom- 
mend  anyone  eise;  but  Anna  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  plans  of 
matrimony,  and  the  tailor  walked 
away  in  low  spirits.  Anna  sat 
down  outside  the  tent  where  she  had 
strained  the  milk,  thinking  of  the 
dreadfuUy  helpless  position  of  girls  in 
general  and  her  own  loneliness  in 
particular,  tili  she  began  to  weep  in 
sheer  self-pity.  The  night  was  quiet 
and  beautiful ;  most  of  the  emigrants 
were  going  to  bed,  here  and  there  a 
group  of  three  and  four  were  talking 
low  and  hazarding  guesses  as  to 
when  they  would  be  able  to  get  to 
Salt  Lake. 

Over  by  the  big  bonfire,  where 
some  of  the  sisters  had  been  doing 
their  washing,  sat  the  German  painter 
darning  his  socks  by  the  light  of  a 
twig  or  two  he  had  thrown  on,  while 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 
"O  Babylon,  O  Babylon,  we  bid  thceferewdi. 
We're  going  to  Ihe  roountains  ot   Ephraim  to 

dwell." 
Someone  thrust  his  head  outside  the 
wagon-cover  and  asked  the  singer  to 
give  them  a  rest,  whereat  the  painter 
feit  much  offended  and  vowed  that 
he  wouldn*t  sing  again  tili  they  had 
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reached  Salt  Lake,  as  these  people 
didn't  seem  to  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  heard  it. 

Two  of  the  night-guards,  elderly 
men,  have  sat  down  on  a  rock  to 
rehearse  some  of  the  difficulties  they 
have  passed  through  together  on 
this  joumey;  lamenting  the  fact  that 
so  many  have  fallen  away  of  the 
number  that  left  Den  mark  nearly 
a  year  ago.  Some  were  buried  in 
the  ocean,  a  few  have  been  laid  to 
rest  on  the  prairies,  some — and  that 
is  the  saddest  of  it — have  dropped 
off  and  stayed  in  the  different  places 
the  Company  has  passed  through. 
Some  of  them  became  faint-hearted 
at  the  prospects  of  the  wearisome 
journey  before  them;  some  were 
tempted  by  a  few  pieces  of  gold 
offered  them  for  work,  to  forsake  the 
good  cause  and  try  their  fortune  in 
the  States  rather  than  take  up  their 
cross  of  poverty  with  the  rest  of  the 
Saints  in  Utah.  And  some  had 
stumbled  over  trifles  tili  they  feil 
away  from  the  Gospel  at  last,  dissatis- 
fied  with  ihemselves  and  everybody 
eise.  They  had  forsaken  home, 
friends  and  everything  they  held 
dear  in  their  native  home,  where  no 
sacrifice  was  too  great  for  them  and 
where  it  seemed  that  nothing  could 
tempt  them  from  the  path  of  right, 
bat  now  they  have  allowed  the  most 
insignificant  things  to  throw  them  off 
the  track. 

**Ah,'*  concluded  one  of  them; 
**Paul  says  that  the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  but 
to  him  who  perseveres  to  the  end. 
But  let  others  do  as  they  will,  as  for 
me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the 
Lordr\ 

**Let  US  say,  by  God's  help, 
Brother  Peter,"  put  in  the  other. 

And  well  he  might  say  so,  for  even 
this  man,  who  wanted  to  serve  the 
Lord  and  who  had  stayed  faithfully 
by  His  people  in  many  of  their  trials, 
drifted  away  into  unbelief  years 
afterwards  when  prosperity  came  to 
the  Saints.  But  that  does  not  be- 
long  to  this  sketch. 


Three  days  later  the  emigrants 
entered  Emigration  Square  at  night- 
fall,  worn  out  and  tired  to  death,  yet 
ready  to  take  up  the  struggle  for 
existence,  which  began  at  once. 
Some  wept  for  joy,  others  with  dis- 
appointment,  and  friends  who  had 
become  near  and  dear  to  each  other 
on  the  journey  prepared  to  part. 

Alone  on  the  box  which  contained 
all  her  earthly  belongings,  sat  Anna, 
struggling  with  her  tears  and  waiting 
for  the  man  who  had  promised  to 
come  and  take  her  to  his  home. 
Brother  Carstensen  was  going  out  in 
the  country  to  make  his  home;  he 
had  Said  good-by  to  most  of  his 
friends  but  her.  But  of  course  he 
would  come  and  bid  her  a  last  good- 
by  and  then — .  The  tears  came  in 
spite  of  her — she  could  have  sobbed 
aloud.  Then  she  saw  him  coming 
and  she  broke  down  entirely. 

He  did  not  appear  surprised  at  her 
weeping,  but  asked  sofdy:  "Do  you 
cry  now  that  the  journey  is  over  and 
we  are  safe  in  Zion,  Anna?" 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could 
answer,  then  she  said,  "I  am  afraid 
the  journey  was  but  child*s  play  to 
that  which  is  coming. ' ' 

*  'Was  that  the  cause  of  your  tears? 
Are  you  afraid  to  take  up  the  bürden 
before  you?" 

She  nodded.  **!  am  weak,"  she 
faltered. 

He  smiled.  '*You  are  stronger 
than  most  girls.  But  suppose  we 
take  it  up  together,  Anna?' ' 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  sur- 
prised, but  she  read  the  meaning  of 
his  words  in  his  kindly  face  and 
cheerfully  laid  her  hands  in  his.  Life 
had  lost  its  dreariness  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  German  painter  and  Bertha 
Petersen  were  married  last  evening, 
and  the  schoolmaster  has  given  his 
basket  to  a  widow  with  four  children, 
to  whom  he  is  going  to  be  married 
shortly.  Sophy  Valentine, 

Pleasure  is  always  warring  against 
self-restraint.  Doubt  is  always  cry- 
ing  pshaw. 
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GOSPEL    CRITICS. 

There  have  been  some,  though 
we  hope  the  number  is  very  few,  of 
our  young  people  who  have  received 
instruction  in  our  Church  academies 
who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  criticise  some  of  the  teachings  of 
the  First  Presidency  and  Twelve 
Apostles.  These  students  have  care- 
fully  studied  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  as  found  in  the  Bible  and  our 
Church  works,  and  have  formed  their 
judgments  of  all  doctrines  by  the  pas- 
sages  therein  contained.  It  is  of 
course  quite  proper  for  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  study  carefully  the 
word  of  God  as  found  in  Holy  Writ, 
but  it  is  very  improper  for  anyone  to 
condemn  the  spirit  while  clinging  to 
the  letter  of  ihe  law.  "The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 
This  fact  should  be  firmly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  so 
that  they  will  accept  the  word  of  God 
as  given  in  this  day  through  the 
living  Oracles  as  that  which  is  to  be 
believed  and  practiced. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Church  are 
altogether  different  to  those  which 
have  existed  in  the  past,  conse- 
sequently  a  difference  of  teachings 
will  be  found  necessary,  and,  as  the 
occasion  demands,the  Lord  will  make 
known  His  will  through  His  au- 
thorized  mouthpiece  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  These  revelations  may 
seem  at  times  to  be  inharmonious 
with  those  which  are  written. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  Saints  will  accept 
them  in  the  proper  spirit  and 
follow  the  ad  vice  which  God  gives, 
they  will  invariably  find  that  such 
doctrines  have  been  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  people  and  development 
of  the  work  of  God,  and  when 
understood   they  will  also  be  found 


to  agree  with   the  written  word  of 
God. 

The  Lord  will  undoubtedly  reveal 
many  things  in  the  future  which  are 
today  unexpected.  Thereby  the 
faith  of  some  of  the  people  will  be 
tried.  Still,  nothing  will  be  an- 
nounced  but  what  the  Latter-day 
Saints  will  be  able  to  understand  and 
know  to  be  the  truth,  if  they  will 
seek  diligently  for  a  testimony  con- 
cerning  its  divinity.  Our  Fatherwill 
not  allow  His  children  and  Church 
to  be  led  astray.  Whoever  attempts 
to  do  such  a  thing,  however  high  his 
Position  may  be,  will  certainly  fall, 
even  as  Lucifer,  the  Son  of  the 
Morning,  feil  through  his  Opposition 
to  the  correct  plan  of  the  Father  for 
the  redemption  of  His  children. 

We  urge  our  young  men  not  to 
set  themselves  up  as  the  oracles  of 
the  Lord,  nor  to  allow  their  minds  to 
be  so  set  upon  their  understanding 
and  explanations  of  doctrine  that 
they  cannot  be  taught  by  those  who 
are  sustained  as  the  Pfophets  of  God. 
Those  who  entertain  this  spirit  must 
repent  or  lose  their  fkith.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  progressive 
one,  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  people  will  vary  as  they  progress. 
Hence,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
Lord  should  guide  His  people  by  con- 
tinued  revelation,  always  making 
known  to  us  such  principles  as  are  a 
littie  in  advance  of  our  present  con- 
ditions, so  that  we  may  always  have 
somethmg  ahead  towards  which  we 
are  looking,  and  for  the  success  of 
which  we  are  working. 

Should  there  be  times  when  princi- 
ples are  revealed  which  any  of  us  do 
not  thoroughly  understand,  let  us 
not  form  hasty  judgments  or  conclu- 
sions,  but  rest  contentedly  with  the 
assurance  that  God  will  direct  all 
things  for  good,  and  if  we  are  feith- 
ful  we  will  eventually  be  given  the 
knowledge  of  every thing  that  is 
necessary  for  our  temporal  or  Spiri- 
tual salvation.  To  criticise  either 
men  or  principles  in  connection  with 
the  Gospel  is  generally  a  bad  prac- 
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tice,  as  it  very  often  leads  to  evil. 

To   inquire  is  proper,  that  w<j  may 

understand  the  truth,  and  live  con- 
tinually  by  it. 


A  PROFITABLE  LESSON. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1882,  a 
young  man  who  had  learned  the 
business  of  a  baker  in  the  city  of 
London,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
with  a  Company  of  emigrants.  He 
had  a  small  ehest  containing  a  few 
articles  of  clothing  and  was  possessed 
of  only  two  cents  in  money.  He 
had  emigrated  from  England  through 
love  of  the  Gospel  and  from  a  desire 
to  associate  with  the  people  of  Zion 
in  their  home  in  these  motintains. 
The  hardships  of  the  journey,  which 
were  not  a  few,  did  not  dishearten 
nor  discourage  him.  He  had  but 
fifty-two  Cents  left  in  his  pocket  in 
Liv^trpool  after  buying  his  transpor- 
tation  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  obtained 
his  food  on  the  ocean  by  working  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  vessel,  and  his 
food  during  his  journey  from  New 
York  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  provided 
with  the  fifty  cents. 

On  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City 
there  were  no  friends  to  meet  him, 
as  he  was  almost  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed,  except  with  the  members  of  the 
Company  with  which  he  had  jour- 
neyed.  He.  was  accustomed,  how- 
ever,  to  hard  work,  and  immediately 
sought  employment.  He  found  an 
opportunity  to  labor  in  a  bakery  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  the  proprietor  said 
he  would  not  promise  him  any  wages 
more  than  his  board,  as  he  was  afraid 
the  young  man  would  not  be  able  to 
do  the  work  satisfactorily.  The 
newly-arrived  emigrant  was  pleased 
with  the  bargain.  When  the  month 
had  elapsed  the  proprietor  gladly 
handed  the  young  man  twenty  dol- 
lars,  and  offered  him  thirty  dollars  a 
month  for  his  future  labors.  Grad- 
ually  the  youth  worked  his  way  up 
until  he  received  sixty  dollars  per 
month  for  his  Services,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  man  who 


employed    him,    was    giving    entire 
satisfaction. 

Up  to  this  time  our  young  friend 
was  not  married.  Finding  a  thrifty 
young  woman,  however,  he  married. 
and  together  they  started  for  one  of 
the  outlying  Stakes  of  Zion  within 
Utah,  with  the  intention  of  building 
themselves  a  home. 

They  arrived  in  a  small  settlement 
of  the  Saints  with  nothing  but  two 
small  boxes  containing  all  their  earthly 
effects.  Through  the  kindness  of 
some  of  the  Saints  they  were  allowed 
to  occupy  a  small  log  room,  where 
they  obtained  plenty  of  fresh  air  from 
the  wind  which  blew  through  the 
chinks  of  the  logs  and  through  the 
broken  Windows.  They  were  happy, 
however,  in  the  prospect  of  securing 
some  government  land,  upon  a  piece 
of  which  they  soon  located  and  ful- 
fiUed  the  requirements  necessary  to 
obtaining  title. 

Without  money  to  hire  a  team, 
our  friend  was  for  awhile  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  cultivate  his  homestead, 
but  finally  he  gave  a  day  and  a  half 
of  his  labor  for  the  loan  of  a  neigh- 
bor's  team  and  wagon  for  one  day. 
The  day  on  which  he  had  the  use  of 
the  team  he  worked  upon  his  own 
land  and  gradually  brought  some  of 
it  under  cultivation.  Thus  the  young 
man  and  his  wife  continued  to  work 
along  together  with  great  industry 
and  economy  until  now  they  have  a 
comfortable  house  of  four  rooms,  and 
seventy  acres  of  land  well  cultivated, 
plapted  in  grain,  lucern,  fruit  trees, 
vegetables  and  smaller  fruits.  Their 
property  is  continually  increasing  in 
in  value.  They  have  cows  and 
horses,  and  have  also  been  blessed 
with  a  nice,  healthy-looking,  good 
family  of  five  children. 

This  example  is  one  which  many 
young  and  middle-aged  people  might 
follow  with  profit.  The  present  in- 
clination  of  the  people  is  to  congre- 
gate  in  cities,  and  it  is  proved  by 
statistics  that  country  places  are 
gradually  being  depopulated,  while 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
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bers  of  city  residents.  This  is,  as 
a  general  thing,  a  mistake  which  the 
present  hard  times  are  having  a 
tendency  to  reveal.  The  comfortable 
people  of  late  have  been  those  who 
own  their  own  land,  free  of  encum- 
brance,  from  which  they  have  been 
able  to  provide  the  necessaries  of 
life  so  far  as  food  is  concerned.  The 
farmers  have  been,  are  and  will  be  in 
the  future,  the  stable  members  of  the 
Community.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
trade  in  our  iarger  cities  that  more 
of  the  able-bodied  brethren  do  not 
locate  in  our  Stakes  where  there  is  so 
much  land  yet  needing  cultivation, 
and  which  will  in  time  become  very 
valuable,  not  alone  because  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness,  but  because  of  the 
future  scarcity  of  unoccupied  land  in 
these  mountains. 

Of  course  we  will  find  difficulties  in 
farm  life,  and  there  will  be  many 
things  to  discourage,  but  with  econ- 
omy  and  determination  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligencc,  united  with  the  exertions 
of  a  faithful  wife,  sho.uld  not  attain 
independence  by  pursuing  the  course 
adopted  by  the  young  man  whose 
case  is  here  mentioned.  Those  who 
undertake  such  a  thing,  however, 
must  be  prepared  for  hardships,  but 
should  be  filled  with  the  determina- 
tion not  to  be  overcome  by  difficulties. 

The  experience  of  a  gentleman 
who'made  a  trip  through  the  Dakotas 
might  not  be  without  its  lesson  to 
those  who  contemplate  such  a  move- 
ment as  is  here  suggested.  We 
consequently  append  his  experience 
herewith : 

I  came  upon  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  exemplify  'what  may  be  termed 
true  grit.  It  was  near  noon  on  a 
hot  July  day  that  I  rode  up  to  a  cabin 
door  to  inquire  my  way.  "Poverty 
and  yet  thrifi!"  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
glanced  about.  A  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  answered  my  knock. 

Something  in  her  voice  prompted 
me  to  say,  ''You're  from  New  Eng- 
land?" 


*'Yes,  but  we*ve  come  West  to 
grow  up  with  the  country,**  was  her 
cheerful  answer. 

'*Youlike  Dakota?" 

"Yes,  or  I  shall  when  we  get 
Started,"  she  replied.  **We  have 
been  here  three  years.  The  first 
season  the  frost  killed  the  wheat. 
The  next  year  'twas  the  drought 
spoilt  fifty  acres  of  as  fine  wheat  as  I 
ever  looked  on.  *Twas  hard,  for  we 
had  to  mortgage  a  part  of  the  farm, 
to  keep  above  board.  We've  got  a 
good  crop  in  this  year,  but  what' 11 
happen  we  can' t  teil,"  she  concluded, 
with  a  smile. 

**You  keep  up  a  brave  heart,"  I 
reraarked. 

'*Oh,  that  isn't  all  our  ill  luck  T' 
said  the  woman.  **Our  team  horses 
died  this  spring.  John,  my  husband, 
gets  a  little  blue  sometimes.  But  I 
teil  him  we're  well  off;  we*ve  both 
got  our  health,  and  we*ve  a  roof 
over  our  heads.  If  we  prosper,  we'll 
be  out  of  debt  in  a  year  or  two. '  * 

"You've  no  doctor  very  near 
in  case  you  were  sick,"  was  my  re- 
mark. 

*'Not  within  twenty  miles;  but  we 
never  get  sick,  you  see;  we're  not 
able  to,"  she  added,  lightly. 

*'You  must  miss  the  social  Privi- 
leges of  your  early  life, ' '  was  my  next 
remark. 

'*We*re  too  busy,  I  guess,  to  be 
lonesome,"  she  said,  **and  then 
there' s  John  and  the  three  children. 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  to  be 
lonesome  with  them." 

"I  suppose  there  may  bea  school 
and  church  near?"  was  my  query. 

**Twenty  miles  away;  and  that's 
the  nearest,"  she  said.  "But  I 
teach  the  children,  and  we  have 
Services  at  the  house  every  Sunday. 
John  reads  a  sermon,  and  he  and  I 
sing  and  read  from  the  Bible  and 
pray.  We  like  to  do  it ;  and  then  it's 
good  for  the  children.'* 

**Don't  you  sometimes  wish  to  re- 
turn to  New  England?"  I  asked. 

*'Oh,  no"  she  laughed,  ** we've 
come  here  to  stay,  and  we  shall  stick 
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to  Dakota.  Our  luck  wiHtrrm  if  iw« 
hold  on.  You  may  hear  of  us  yet 
among  the  noted  Citizens  of  the 
State/' 


J  rode  away  pondering.  "With 
such  a  wife,  what  may  not  a  man  ac- 
complish?"  was  the  bürden  of  my 
thought. 


M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  II. 

BY    MILTON    H.    HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.    BRIMHALL. 


CHURCH  HISTORY, 

(  Dispensation  of  the  Fullness  of 

Times,  continued.) 

PERIOD   //. 

Lecture  I. 

ENTRÄNGE  OF  THE  PIONEERS  INTO 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GREAT  SALT 
LAKE. 

Subdivisions: — The  number  of  the 
Company  and  their  perfect  Organiza- 
tion. (See  Whitney* s  History  of 
Utah,  pp.  300-305;  also  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  p.  118.)  — The 
fit-out  of  the  Company.  See  Brief 
History  of  the  Church  p.  118. ) — The 
time:  year,  month,  day,  day  of 
week  and  hour  of  the  day  that  the 
leader  and  colonizer  Brigham  Young 
entered  the  valley.  (See  Life  of 
Brigham  Young,  p.  83;  also  Brief 
History  of  the  Church,  p.  119. — 
The  memorable  expression,  **This 
is  the  right  place. ' '  (History  of  Utah 
p.  324;  also  History  of  Brigham 
Young,  p.  83.) — The  various  opin- 
ions  expressed  concerning  making  a 
home  in  the  valley.  (See  History  of 
Utah,  p.  328. ) — The  first  Sunday  in 
the  Valley:  (a)  date;  (^)  number  of 
meetings;  \c)  themes  or  subjects 
spoken  on.  (See  Brief  History  of 
the  Church,  p.  119,  and  History  of 
Utah,  Vol  I,  pp.  332-333.)— The 
plowing  and  planting  on  Saturday, 
the  24th,  and  Monday,  the  26th. 
(Brief  History  of  the  Church,  p.  119, 
and  History  of  Utah,  p.  336. ) 

Seif  review: — i.  When  President 
Young  set  eyes  upon  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  he  said,  "This  is 
the  right  place, ' '  as  though  he  had 
seen  it  before;  what  was  the  basis  of 
this   assured   declaration?      2.    Give 


the  date,  day  of  the  week  and  the 
hour  of  the  day  that  the  last  of  the 
pioneers  entered  the  valley.  3. 
Describe  the  site  of  Salt  Lake  City 
as  it  appeared  on  July  24,  1847.  4. 
Present  a  one  minute  word  picture  of 
the  Sunday  scene  of  July  25,  1847, 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  5.  Contrast 
the  first  settlers  of  Utah  with  the 
first  settlers  of  America. 

Lecture  2. 
emigration. 
Subdivisions: — The  P.   E.    Fund 
in   keeping    the    promise   made   at 

NaUVOO.     (  CONTRIBUTOR,  Vol.  XH I , 

pp.  80-85.) — The  handcart  com- 
panies.  (Contributor,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  65-68  and  134-141;  Whitney's 
Utah,  pp.  555-565. )— Relief  trains. 
(Contributor,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.157— 
161.) — A  journey  from  Europe  to 
Utah  before  the  building  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad.  (See  some 
one  who  made  the  trip  as  an  emi- 
grant  and  condense  his  story.) — 
From  Europe  to  Utah  now,  1894. 

Seif  review: — i.   Explain  the  per- 
petual  quality  of  the  emigration  fund. 

2.  What  was  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
aster  among  the  handcart  emigrants? 

3.  On  what  plan  were  the  relief  trains 
gotten  up  and  sent  out  to  aid  the 
poor  emigrants?  4.  What  was  the 
average  length  of  time  taken  in  a 
journey  from  Europe  to  Utah  in  1849. 
or  1850?  5.  What  is  the  average 
time  and  expense  of  emigrating  from 
Europe  to  Utah  now? 

Lecture  3. 
education. 
Subdivisions :  —  Education  essen- 
tial   to  salvation. — The  Saints'   idea 
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of  education. — Early  efforts  at  true 
^ucation. — The  classes  in  Kirtland. 
—  The  Nauvoo  University.  —  The 
classes  in  the  "Old  Fort/'  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley. — The  University 
of  Deseret. — The  Sunday  Schools. — 
The  early  District  Schools  of  Utah. — 
The  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions;  (a)  Young  Men;  (3)  Young 
Women. —  The  Brigham  Young 
Academy. — The  Brigham  Young 
College. — The  Primary  Associations. 
— The  Latter-day  Saints'  College. — 
The  Stake  Academies.  Ref ,  Com- 
pendium,  pp.  274,  276;  Contrib- 
UTOR,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  585-586;  Whit- 
ney's  Utah.  Vol.  I.  pp.  433-435; 
Cannon's  Life  of  Joseph,  p.  343; 
Whitney' s  Utah.  Vol.  11,  pp.  294- 
300;  Ibid,  pp.  832-838;  Brief  His- 
tory  of  the  Church,  p.  158;  CoN- 
TRiBUTOR,  Vols.  I  and  11;  Historical 
Record. 

Self-review-, —  i.  Show  that  educa- 
tion or  the  gaining  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  is  essential  to  man's  salva- 
tion.  2.  Formulate  a  definition  of 
true  education.  3.  Give  historic 
proofs  of  the  early  efforts  of  the 
leaders  and  the  people  to  promote 
universal  education.  4.  Giveashort 
account  of  the  University  of  Deseret 
(Utah).  5.  When  was  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy  formally  opened? 
-6.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations. 

AMERICAN  HISTOR  Y, 

Lecture  5. 

colonization  of  massachusetts. 

Division  t. — Plymouth  Colony  {^^626). 

Subdivisions'. — Lack  of  religious 
liberty  in  England.  —Emigration  of  the 
Pilgrims. — The  compact. — Governor 
Bradford.  —  Town  meeting.  —  The 
Pilgrims  buy  out  the  English  Com- 
pany.— Greatness   of   the    Pilgrims. 

Division  2. — Massachusetts  Buy  Colony  {löjo). 

Subdivisions:  —  Governor  Win- 
throp'sfleet. — Settiement  of  Boston. 
— Government  of  Massachusetts. — 
Religious  fanaticism. — Beginning  of 
our  school  System. — Harvard  Univer- 


sity. —The  New  England  confederacy. 
— The  Friends  or  Quakers. — King 
Philip' s  war. — The  Salem  witchcraft. 
— Massachusetts  loses  her  charter. 
Ref,  Montgomery's  American  His- 
tory. 

Self-review: — i.  What  led  to  the 
colonization  of  Massachusetts?  2. 
Who  were  the  Pilgrims,  and  in  what 
were  they  great.^  3.  How  did  the 
govemment  of  Massachusetts  differ 
from  that  of  Virginia?  4.  What 
was  the  beginning  of  the  common 
school  System  of  the  United  States? 
5.  What  were  the  objects  in  founding 
Harvard  College? 

Lecture  6. 

colonizing  connecticut  and 
maryland. 

Subdivisions: — Connecticut  setded 
1634,  by  the  Dutch  from  New  York 
and  the  English  from  Plymouth.— 
War  with  and  destruction  of  the  Pe- 
quod  Indians.  —  Connecticut  drafts 
and  adopts  the  first  written  Constitu- 
tion known  in  American  history.— 
Inconsistent  adoption  of  Jewish  lav^-s. 
— Giving  protection  to  fugitive  pa- 
triots  from  England. — The  memor- 
able  *  ^Charter  Oak.  *  *  —  Maryland 
settled  by  Catholic  pilgrims  or  Sep- 
aratists. — Religious  freedom  givento 
all  Christians. — Fighting  over  Eng- 
lish affairs. — Catholic  worship  forbid- 
den  by  order  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth under  Cromwell. — Mary- 
land becomes  a  royal  province  under 
William  and  Mary. — Church  of  Eng- 
land established  in  the  colony. — Sur- 
veying  of  the  noted  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's  line.  Ref,  Montgomery's  His- 
tory  of  America,  pp.  96-106. 

Self-review: — i.  Give  the  location 
of  Connecticut  and  Maryland,  and 
the  time  of  their  first  being  colon- 
ized.  2.  What  trouble  in  England 
caused  division  and .  strife  among  the 
people  of  Maryland,  and  on  what 
political  lines  were  they  divided?  3. 
For  what  is  the  colonial  Constitution 
of  Connecticut  famous?  4.  Where- 
in  was  the  folly  of  adopting  the  Jew- 
ish laws  for  the  government  of  the 
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colony?      5.   Explain  the  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line. 

Lecture  7. 

colonizing  rhode  island  and 

delaware. 
Subdivisions: — Rhode  Island  set- 
tled  1636,  by  Roger  Williams,  fugi- 
tive  for  conscience'  sake  from  Massa- 
chusetts.— Rhode  Island  the  first  to 
extend  religious  freedom  to  all  men. 
— The  charter  government  true  to 
"soul  liberty.*' — On  the  lead  in  fur- 
nishing  men  for  the  Revolutionary 
War.  —  Delaware  settied  by  the 
Swedes  in  1638. — The  Dutch  invade 
and  take  possession  of  the  colony. — 
The  English  take  the  colony  from 
the  Dutch  and  seil  it  to  William 
Penn. — Delaware  the  first  State  to 
adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Ref ,  Montgomery's  Amer- 
ican History,  pp.  1 06-1 11. 

Self-review: — i.  Whatwere  Roger 
Williams*  religious  views  for  which 
he  was  banished  from  Massachusetts? 
2.  What  great  American  principle  of 
government  was  first  put  into  prac- 
tica in  Rhode  Island  colony?  3.  Ex- 
plain the  circumstances  that  led  to 
Providence  and  Newport  both  being 
capitals  of  the  State.  4.  When  and 
by  whom  was  the  colonization  of 
Delaware  begun?  5.  Why  can  De- 
laware be  properly  called  the  eldest 
of  the  sister  states? 

Lecture  8. 
the  carounas. 

Subdivisions: — ^The  immense  grant 
of  land  by  Charles  II.  of  England  to 
eight  noblemen. — Settiers  from  Vir- 
ginia and  England  found  Charleston. 
— The  Huguenots  of  France  seek  and 
find  religious  liberty  in  Carolina. — 
The  attempted  imposition  of  Locke's 
**Grand  Model'*  on  the colonists. — 
The  division  of  the  territory  into 
North  and  South  Carolina. — Intro- 
duction  of  rice,  indigo  and  cotton 
culture.  Ref,  Montgomery's  His- 
tory of  America,  pp.  111-115. 

Self-review: —  i.  What  was  the 
original  extent  of  the  Carolinas  as 
^ranted   by   Charles    II?     2.  What 


form  of  government  had  the  colonies 
of  the  Carolinas?  3.  Who  were  the 
Huguenots?  4.  Explain  the  * 'Grand 
Model"  of  the  philosopher  Locke. 
5.  What  are  the  chief  sources  of 
the  material  wealth  of  the  Carolinas? 

Lecture  9. 

PENNSYLVANIA    (l68l). 

Subdivisions: — The  Penn  grant. 
Motives  of  William  Penn. — His  faith 
in  the  Golden  Rule. — Possession  of 
the  vast  estate. — The  * 'Great  Law." 
—The  "Great  Treaty."— Philadel- 
phia* s  importance.  Ref,  Montgom- 
ery,  pp.  11 6- 120. 

Self-review  :  —  i.  How  came 
William  Penn  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  vast  estate  of  forty-eight 
thousand  Square  miles  fronting  on 
the  beautiful  Delaware?  2.  What  is 
meant  by  the  "Holy  Experiment?" 

3.  Describe  the  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  of  his  estate.  4.  Name 
the  provisions  of  the  "Great  Law." 
5.  What  was  the  "Great  Treaty," 
and  how  long  did  it  last  ? 

DOMES  TIC  SCIENCE, 
Lecture  i. 

•  AIR. 

Subdivisions: — Evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence. — Its  properties,  (a)  impen« 
etrability;  (Jb)  weight;  {c)  elasticity; 
(</)  pressure. — Expansion  of  air  by 
heat. — Supporting  power  of  the  at- 
mosphere;  (a)  the  sea  level  ;  (Ji) 
above  sea  Fevel.  Ref,  Talrtiage'ö^ 
Domestic  Science,  chap.  i. 

Self-review: — i.  Give  three  prac- 
tical  proofs  that  atmosphere  exists. 
2.  What  is  proved  concerning  the 
air  by  the  law  that  *'No  two  things 
can  occupy  the  same  Space  at  the 
same  time?' '  3.  Explain  the  relation- 
ship  between  the  expansion  of  air  by 
heat  and  the  phenomena  of  winds. 

4.  What  is  the  supporting  power  of 
the  air  at  the  sea  level?  5.  Why 
would  a  person  in  a  high  altitude 
require  a  greater  lung  capacity  than 
one  living  on  the  sea  level  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  vital  support 
from  the  air? 
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Lecture  2. 

AIR    (CONTINUED). 

Subdivisions: — Constituents  of  the 
air. — Diffusion  of  gases. — Uniform- 
ity  of  atmospheric  composition. — 
Nitrogen;  its  preparation. — Relative 
amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  air. — Some  properties  of  nitro- 
gen. —  Preparation  of  oxygen.  — 
Some  properties  of  oxygen. — Oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  compared. — Car- 
bon dioxide;  its  preparation. — Some 
properties  of  carbon  dioxide. — Car- 
bon dioxide  from  fermentation.  —Tests 
for  carbon  dioxide. — Watery  vapor  in 
the  air. — Capacity  of  air  for  moist- 
ure;  Saturation. —  Air  overcharged 
with  moisture. — Summary.  Ref., 
Talmage's  Domestic  Science,  chap- 
ter  iii. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  a  chem- 
ical  element?  2.  Name  the  sub- 
stances  present  in  the  air.  3.  How 
Avould  you  separate  nitrogen  from  the 
other  atmospheric  ingredients?  4. 
How  would  you  prepare  oxygen  for 
experimental  purposes?  5.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  apparatus  you  would 
use.      6.   How   would   you   prepare 


carbon  dioxide  for  experimental  pur- 
poses?    7.   Explain  dew  point. 

Lecture  3. 
air  (continued.) 

Subdivisions: — Permanency  of  the 
atmosphere. — Effects  of  respiration 
on  air  composition. — Oxygen  sup- 
plied  to  the  air. — Carbon  dioxide 
removed  from  air  by  plants. — Chlor- 
ophyle-bearing  plants:  Fungi.— 
House  plants. — Agency  of  plants  in 
drying  the  soil. — Carbon  stored  in 
the  earth. — Carbon  dioxide  removed 
by  certain  animals. — Mutual  depend- 
ence  of  animals  and  plants.  Ref., 
chapter  iv. 

Self-review  :  —  i .  Describe  the 
change  through  which  the  atmos- 
pheric constituents  are  constantiy 
passing.  2.  How  is  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  air  maintamed?  3. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  good  or 
ill  effects  of  keeping  plants  in  living 
rooms?  4.  Show  the  effects  of  corals 
and  mollusks  in  removing  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air.  5.  Show  the 
mutual  dependence  of  animal  and 
plant  life. 
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THE   LESSÜNS  OF  A    LIFE. 


There  are  but  few  lives  of  which 
history  gives  any  account  that  show 
more  plainly  than  does  the  life  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  what  possibilities 
lie  within  the  reach  of  men  of  deter- 
mination  and  perseverance,  nor  do 
we  find  many  recorded  experiences 
wherein  the  fatal  results  of  unworthy 
ambition  are  more  pointedly  por- 
trayed.  Becket  was  a  man  who 
during  his  lifetime  scarcely  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  defeated  in  his 
purposes.  Among  great  rulers  he 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest,  and  yet 
he  was  one  who  had  risen  from  what 
was  then  known  as  the  lowest  ranks 
of  Society. 

Thomas  ä  Becket  was  a  son  of 
Gilbert  Becket,  a  peasant  of  the 
Saxon  race.  This  Gilbert  Becket 
was  born  in  London  just  previous  to 
or  during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I. 
His  real  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Beck,  but  was  changed  to  Becket  by 
his  Norman  lord.  Gilbert  Becket 
went  with  his  master,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  Century,  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  served  in  the  Cru- 
sades against  the  Saracens.  In  one 
of  the  engagements  near  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  he  was  made  a  captive 
and  was  reduced  to  slavery.  While 
serving  in  this  capacity  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Saracen  chief,  who  first  noticed  and 
then  feil  in  love  with  him.  By  her 
help  he  was  enabled  to  escape  the 
galling  bondage  which  was  wearing 


out  his  life,  and  he  sailed  for  England, 
leaving  her  in  the  land  of  her  birth. 

She  found  it  impossible  to  live 
without  him,  and  herseif  took  pas- 
sage  one  day  on  a  vessel  which  was 
conveying  pilgrims  and  traders  to 
Britain.  She  knew  but  two  words 
in  the  English  language — London, 
the  place  of  her  destiny,  and  Gilbert, 
the  name  of  her  lover.  Reaching 
England' s  great  city  she  passed  from 
Street  to  street,  speaking  aloud  the 
name  of  Gilbert,  to  the  astonishment 
and  sometimes  amusement  of  the 
people,  who  thought  she  had  lost 
her  reason.  Her  persistence,  how- 
ever,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
man  she  sought,  who  received  her 
tenderly,  and  aifter  obtaining  per- 
mis§ion  from  the  clergy  for  her  bap- 
tism,  made  her  his  wife,  giving  her 
at  this  time  the  name  of  Matilda. 

The  result  of  this  union  was  the 
birth  of  Thomas  about  the  year  1 1 19. 
The  son  early  showed  great  ability 
and  to  prevent  his  being  handicapped 
in  the  race  for  fortune,  he  was  sent 
to  France  to  acquire  the  graces, 
accent  and  language  of  the  people 
whose  habits  the  Normans  of  Eng- 
land were  trying  to  imitate,  and 
without  which  acquirements  he  could 
not  hope  to  rise.  After  a  few  years 
residence  in  that  country  he  retumed 
possessed  of  all  the  accomplishments 
which  seemed  necessary  to  his  ad- 
vancement  in  his  native  land.  He 
gained  favor  with  a  Norman  baron 
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living  near  London,  through  whose 
kindness  he  was  brought  into  the 
Society  of  many  great  people  of  the 
realm,  whose  favor  he  easily  won  by 
his  ready  wit  and  his  obsequious  de- 
meanor,  which  he  sought  diligently 
at  all  times  to  cultivate.  He  also 
came  under  the  notice  of  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took 
him  into  his  Service,  making  him 
the  archdeacon,  and  using  him  ire- 
quently  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Holy  See. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  pre- 
decessor  of  Henry,  the  pope's  pro- 
hibition  of  the  intended  coronation 
of  the  king's  son  was  procured  by 
Becket.  This  order  of  the  pope 
removed  a  seemingly  insurniountable 
obstacle  from  the  path  of  Henry  to 
the  throne.  Stephen' s  eldest  son 
dying  sometime  thereafter,  it  was 
then  agreed  that  Stephen  should  re- 
tain  undisputed  possession  of  the 
crown  until  his  death,  when  Henry 
was  to  ascend  the  throne  unmolested. 
This  event  occurred  on  December 
I9th.  II 54.  Becket' s  connection 
with  the  matter  and  the  Services  he 
rendered  by  means  of  his  influence 
upon  the  pope,  were  mentioned  to 
King  Henry,  whose  favor  for  the 
archdeacon  was  thus  gained.  The 
king  conferred  upon  him  many  favors, 
which  placed  him  not  only  in.  the 
way  of  great  wealth,  but  almost 
unlimited  power.  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald,  because  of  growing  age,  also 
feit  to  resign  into  Becket' s  hands  the 
management  of  many  matters  per- 
taining  to  his  ecclesiastical  office. 
These  dignities,  to  which  were 
added  the  appointment  by  the  king 
to  the  chancellorship  of  England, 
warden  of  the  Tower  of  London  and 
Berkhampstead,  as  well  as  placing 
in  his  care  the  education  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  were  honors  which 
Becket  bore  with  becoming  modesty 
and  with  apparent  humility. 

The  revenues  derived  from  these 
various  appointments  made  immense 
sums,  and  enabled    their   holder   to 


live  in  great  splendor.      He  kept  a 
large    retinue.     It    is   said    that  he 
had  regularly  in   his  pay  seven  hun- 
dred men-at-arms,  well  mounted  and 
equipped.     In  the  wars  on  the  fron- 
tier     of    Normandy   he    maintained 
during   forty   days   twelve    hundred 
knights  and  four  thousand  of  their 
train  at  his  own  cost.     It  is  related 
by  his  secretary,    "That   when   the 
chancellor  proceeded  on  his  embassy 
to  Paris,  he  was  attended  by  many 
barons  and  lords,  and  a  large  body 
of  knights,  besides  a  great  number 
of  attendants  and  serving  men.     His 
passage  through  France  resembled  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  train 
of    sumpter     horses     and    wagons, 
the  hounds  and  hawks.  the  falconers 
and  pages,  seemed  worthy  of  sonic 
powerful   king.     When    he   entercd 
the  town,  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
went    before     him    singing     songs. 
These   were  foUowed   by   huntsmen 
leading    their    hounds    in     couples. 
Then  came  eight  wagons  each  drawn 
by  five  horses  and  attended  by  five 
drivers.     And  these  were  succeeded 
by  twelve  sumpter  horses,  on  each  of 
which  rode  a  monkey  with  a  groom' 
behind.     Next  to  the  sumpter  horses- 
came   the  esquires  each  carry ing  a 
shield  and  leading  the  horse  of  his 
master.     Then  the  youths  of  gende 
birth,  who   were  also  esquires,  but 
were     exempted     from     the     more 
menial  duties  of  that  office.     Then 
the    priests     and     officers     of    the 
household;  and  lastly  the  chancellor 
himself  attended  by  his  friends.     As 
this  procession  passed  through  the 
town,  the   people   looked    on    with 
wonder,    asking    each    other   what 
manner  of  man  the  king  of  England 
must  be,  when  his  chancellor  iraveled 
in  such  magnificence. " 

At  this  time  there  was  no  noble  so 
wealthy  or  exalted  in  the  English 
realm  who  did  not  feel  honored  in 
associating  with  or  partaking  of  the 
hospitalities  of  Thomas  ä  Becket. 
Even  the  king  himself  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  him,  and 
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they  together  engaged  in  the  sports 
common  to  gentlemen  of  that  day, 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  office  of 
Becket  did  not  forbid  him  participat- 
ing.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion  when  the  chancellor  was  riding 
at  Henry' s  side  in  storniy  weather 
through  the  streets  of  London,  there 
came  towards  the  royal  party  a  poor 
old  man  in  tattered  clothes. 

"Would  it  not  be  well,"  the  king 
asked,  **to  give  that  poor  man  a 
warm  cloak?" 

The  chancellor  responded:  "It 
would,  sir,  and  you  do  well  to  turn 
your  eyes  and  thoughts  to  such 
objects." 

The  king  quickly  rejoined,  "You 
shall  have  the  merit  of  this  act  of 
charity,"  and  thereupon  seized  hold 
of  a  new  cloak  lined  with  ermine 
which  was  worn  by  Becket,  and 
endeavored  to  pull  it  away  from  him. 
Resistance  was  offered  for  some  time, 
until  the  struggling  parties  had  near- 
ly  fallen  from  their  horses,  when  the 
chancellor  wisely  released  his  hold 
and  the  king  gave  the  cloak  to  the 
beggar,  who  went  away  in  surprise 
and  delight. 

Every  act  and  word  of  the  arch- 
deacon  at  this  time  indicated  that  he 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
king.  He  often  took  sides  with  his 
temporal  lord  against  the  clergy, 
whose  power  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land was  very  great,  and  whose 
abuses  of  their  power  were  some- 
times  alarming. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  against  the 
Earl  of  Toulouse,  the  clergy  refused 
to  pay  the  tax  of  scutage  which  was 
due  from  persons  who  possessed  a 
knight's  fee,  or  the  authority  which 
would  maintain  a  man-at-arms,  pro- 
vided  he  failed  to  present  himself  at 
any  stated  time  with  his  escutcheon 
or  shield  upon  his  arm.  Becket 
compelled  the  payment  of  this  tax, 
thus  winning  the  favor  of  Henry,  but 
creating  violent  Opposition  against 
himself  among  members  of  his  own 
Order. 


Reforms  of  various  kinds  were 
instituted  by  this  powerful  man, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  Service 
to  the  kingdom  and  the  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  laws  were 
passed  by  the  Conqueror  which 
placed  the  trial  of  clergymen  under 
the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  officers. 
The  result  of  this  order  of  things 
was  that  the  priests  committed  many 
crimes  which  remained  unpunished, 
through  the  leniency  of  their  own 
brethren  whose  favor  they  had  won 
or  could  purchase.  It  is  said  that 
from  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  throne  until  the  year 
1161,  noless  than  one  hundred  hom- 
icides  had  been  committed,  and  the 
perpetrators  still  remained  unpun- 
ished. 

This  and  other  abuses  of  the 
priestly  power,  prompted  Henry  to 
place  the  clergy  under  civil  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  this  labor,  however,  he 
needed  the  assistance  and  sanction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
power  was  only  second  to  that  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  in  some  things 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  king  of 
England  himself.  It  must  be  re- 
membered  that  in  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  the  pope  not  only 
assumed  control  of  religious  matters, 
but  also  presumed  to  dictate  concern- 
ing  the  government  of  empires  and 
who  should  rule  among  nations.  Such 
was  the  respect  shown  to  the  great 
ecclesiastical  head  that  when  Henry 
of  England  and  Louis  of  France  met 
his  holiness  at  the  casde  of  Torce  on 
the  Loir,  they  both  dismounted  to 
receive  him,  and  each  taking  one  of 
the  reins  of  his  horse's  bridle  in  band, 
thus  humbly  conducted  him  into  the 
Castle,  scarcely  daring  to  lift  their 
eyes  to  his  countenance  except  as  he 
gave  them  permission.  So  great 
was  the  power  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  see  of  Rome  during 
the  past  centuries  that  he  was  indeed 
a  brave  monarch  who  would  oppose 
the  behests  of  the  pope;  hence  it  was 
that  Henry  feit  the  need  of  the  as- 
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sistance  of  the  great  English  ecclesi- 
astic  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  bis  intended  changes. 

Theobald  about  this  time  died 
through  old  age,  and  Henry  thought 
he  saw  in  Thomas  ä  Becket  a  man 
who  would  Support  the  measures  he 
intended  to  adopt.  He  consequently 
placed  him  in  nomination,  but  to  his 
surprise  found  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  clergy  opposed  to  Becket' s 
appointment.  More  than  this,  other 
influential  men  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  king*s  own  mother  protested 
against  the  selection.  This  unex- 
pected  Opposition  resuhed  in  a  delay 
of  thirteen  months  in  filling  the  vac- 
ancy,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Henry 
sent  a  peremptory  demand  to  the  pre- 
lates  that  they  should  unite  with  him 
in  the  selection  of  Becket  for  the 
Position.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  them  to  oppose  this  command. 
Therefore,  in  1162,  the  archdeacon 
was  made  a  priest  and  the  next  day 
he  was  anointed  archbishop. 

It  was  not  thought  possible  for 
such  a  complete  transformation  to 
occur  in  any  individual  as  that  which 
was  manifested  in  Becket  after  his 
confirmation.  Either  because  of 
hypocrisy  or  conviction,  he  regulated 
his  life  according  to  the  then  prevail- 
ing  notion  that  an  ecclesiastic  should 
continually  deny  himself  the  pleasures 
of  life  that  he  might  enjoy  future 
bliss.  He  threw  aside  his  gorgeous 
apparel  and  dressed  in  the  coarsest 
clothing.  He  ceased  to  spread  his 
table  with  cosdy  viands,  but  lived 
himself  upon  herbs  and  water.  The 
expensive  furniture  with  which  his 
house  was  filled  was  disposed  of,  and 
he  lived  in  the  humblest  possible 
manner.  Instead  of  continuing  his 
associations  with  the  rieh  and  the 
highbom  in  the  nation,  he  sought 
out  the  poor  and  despised,  and  the 
humble  Saxons  for  his  companions. 

He  also  became  extremely  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  church.  Instead 
of  being  the  tool  or  accomplice  of 
Henry  in  the  proposed  reforms,  he 


became  his  violent  opposer,  and 
would  not  yield,  except  as  he  was 
forced  to  do,  any  of  the  authority  or 
Privileges  pertaining  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical  Office.  This  change  in  his  con- 
duct  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  poor  and  the  inferior  clergy, 
but  roused  the  greatest  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the 
nobles. 

Henry  immediately  began  to  de- 
prive  Becket  of  offices  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  in  his 
kingdom,  and  required  from  him  an 
accounting  of  the  monies  he  had 
received  as  chancellor,  as  warden, 
and  as  overseer  of  other  public  pro- 
perties.  The  result  of  these  demands 
was  that  Becket  was  charged  with 
misappropriation  of  forty-four  thous- 
and  marks,  which  amount,  together 
with  fines  imposed  upon  him  for  con- 
tempt  of  the  king's  authority,  laid  a 
heavy  bürden  upon  his  Shoulders. 
The  weight  of  anxiety  caused  by 
these  oppressions  prostrated  him  for 
several  days,  but  speedily  recovering 
his  wonted  vigor  and  determination, 
he  strode  forth  to  meet  the  king  and 
his  nobles  who  were  in  Council,  where 
he  absolutely  refused  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  temporal  master,  but 
appealed  to  the  pope  for  the  vindica- 
tion  of  his  conduct.  He  had  also 
laid  Claim  upon  various  estates  and 
Castles  in  England  in  behalf  of  the 
church,  he  asserting  that  they  had 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury'  in 
form  er  times,  and  that  no  legal  trans- 
fers  to  the  present  holders  had  been 
made.  Thus  bitter  enmity  sprang 
up  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authority  which  threatened 
great  trouble,  but  so  severe  was  the 
pressure  upon  Becket  that  he  left 
England  and  went  to  France,  there 
to  await  the  decision  of  ttie  pope  in 
his  appeal,-  and  also  to  enlist  in  his 
own  behalf  the  Services  of  Louis,  the 
ruler  of  France.  The  night  before 
his  departure  he  caused  the  halls  and 
rooms  of  his  home  to  be  filled  with 
tables    bountifully   spread   with    the 
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inost  tempting  viands.  He  then 
called  to  this  meal  the  beggars,  out- 
casts  and  forsaken  of  humanity  from 
the  streets,  he  himself  presiding  at 
the  feast.  The  same  night,  accom- 
panied  by  two  friars,  he  took  his  de- 
parture  from  the  land  of  his  birth. 

His  hopes  of  the  favor  of  the 
pope  and  Louis  were  not  in  vain. 
They  both  declared  in  his  favor; 
Pope  Alexander  HI.  because  he  could 
not  belittie  the  authority  or  power  of 
so  great  a  prelate  as  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Louis  because  he 
was  pleased  to  cause  annoyance  to 
the  English  king.  This  united  Op- 
position, however,  did  not  daunt 
King  Henry,  who,  upon  hearing 
of  Becket's  flight,  passed  sentence  of 
banishment  against  all  his  kindred  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

Troubles  within  the  British  Isles, 
especially  with  the  Welsh,  now  en- 
gaged  Henry*  s  attention  for  some 
lime,  but  in  1166,  his  interests 
required  his  presence  upon  the  conti- 
nent.whither  he  went  with  his  retinue. 
As  soon  as  Decket  heard  of  his  ar- 
rival  he  proceeded  to  assail  him  in 
his  public  Speeches.  He  also  pro- 
nounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion  against  any  and  all  who  should 
keep  possession  of  property  belong- 
ing  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In 
his  anathema  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  nobles,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  measurably  condemn  the  king 
himself.  When  Henry  heard  of  this, 
he  became  violently  enraged  and 
acted  almost  like  a  madman.  He 
threw  off  his  cap  and  clothes,  rolled 
himself  in  the  bedclothing,  which  he 
tore  with  his  teeth,  and  in  otherways 
seemed  almost  upon  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity.  When  he  recovered  from 
his  passion,  he  began  to  devise 
means  to  withstand  the  forces  which 
were  being  marshalled  against  him 
by  his  enemies,  but  t^hrough  the 
interpv  sition  of  the  pope  and  Louis 
of  France,  Henry  and  Becket  were 
brought  together  on  French  soil  on 
July  22nd,  1170,  at  which  place  and 


time  terms  of  peace  were  arranged, 
and  the  king  and  archbishop  appar- 
ently  became  reconciled.  The  kiss 
of  peace,  however,  which  was  com- 
mon in  those  days  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce,  did  not  pass  between 
them.  "For,"  said  the  king,  "we 
shall  meet  in  our  own  country  and 
then  we  will  embrace.**  Becket 
thereupon  bent  his  knee  on  parting 
from  his  sovereign,  and  the  king  re- 
turned  the  courtesy  by  holding  the 
stirrup  of  the  man  whom  he  had  re- 
fused  to  kiss. 

Notwithstanding  the  professed  es- 
tablishment  of  friendship  between 
these  two  rulers,  Henry  did  not  de- 
sign  to  submit  to  the  dem'ands  of 
Becket,  but  took  steps  to  bring  his 
haughty  spirit  into  subjection  so 
soon  as  the  prelate  should  place  foot 
on  British  soil,  which  it  was  under- 
stood  he  soon  would  do.  Becket 
was  informed  that  he  was  then  to  be 
slain.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not 
remain  in  France,  but  made  his  way 
to  his  native  land,  sending  before 
him,  by  a  trusted  messenger,  the  bills 
of  excommunication  given  by  the 
pope  against  some  of  England' s 
most  powerful  nobles.  This  was  to 
give  these  men  who  had  been  placed 
under  the  ban,  the  notice  of  their 
sentence. 

If  plans  were  devised  lor  Becket's 
destruction  at  this  time,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  them  into  effect; 
possibly  because  of  the  favor  shown 
him  by  the  poor  people  who  flocked 
to  meet  him  when  he  landed.  No 
sooner  had  Becket  arrived  in  Eng- 
land than  he  found  that  the  mandates 
of  the  king,  looking  to  his  restraint 
and  injury,  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  to  be  conhned  to  his  own  dio- 
cese,  and  any  person  who  looked  up- 
on him  with  favor  was  considered  an 
enemy  of  the  king  and  the  country. 
He  was  forbidden  to  even  meet  his 
former  pupil,  Prince  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry 
II.  decided  to  have  Prince  Henry  as- 
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sociated  with  him  in  royalty.  and 
had  him  crowned  king  by  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York.  This  was  to 
insure  the  succession  of  that  prince 
to  the  throne  in  case  of  any  misfor- 
tune  occurring  to  the  royal  person. 
Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  which 
was  to  Surround  this  act,  it  became 
known  to  Becket,  who  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  pope's  sanction  to  his 
own  command  that  no  prelate  in 
England  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  service  which  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  come 
to  think  it  was  his  prerogative  to  ad- 
minister.  The  king  of  France  also 
interposed  an  objection  to  the  coro- 
nation  because  the  princess,  his 
daughter,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
receive  the  royal  unction.  King 
Henry  tried  to  pacify  the  offended 
ecclesiastic,  but  Becket  feit  the  effront 
too  great  to  be  lightly  excused,  and 
he  spared  neither  king  nor  noble  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  act.  Many 
of  those  wealthy  ones  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  associated,  looked  up- 
on  him  with  disfavor,  and  treated 
him  with  contempt.  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult  for  him  to  surmise  what  such 
treatment  contemplated,  and  on 
Christmas  day,  1 1 70,  he  preached  to 
a  large  audience  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral,  taking  for  his  text  the  solemn 
Statement,  "I  have  come  to  die 
among  you."  After  portraying  in 
vivid  colors  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  threats  which  had  been 
made  against  him,  he  issued  orders 
of  excommunication  against  several 
persons  who  had  insulted  him  since 
his  arrival  in  Great  Britain. 

About  this  time  the  three  bishops, 
whose  letters  of  excommunication 
had  been  issued  by  the  pope,  and 
had  been  forwarded  by  Becket 
through  his  trusty  messenger  to  Eng- 
land before  his  own  arrival  in  that 
country,  began  to  feel  keenly  the 
disgrace  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed. the  cause  of  which  they  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  archbishop  himself. 
They    therefore    hastened   to    Nor- 


mandy and  there  demanded  of  King 
Henry  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
They  said,  '*We  entreat  you  in  the 
name  of  your  kingdom  and  of  its 
prelates.  This  man  is  setting  Eng- 
land in  flames.  He  marches  with  a 
number  of  armed  men,  both  horse 
and  foot,  going  about  the  fortresses 
and  endeavoring  to  obtain  admission 
into  them.*' 

When  Henry  heard  this  State- 
ment, he  gave  vent  to  a  violent  fit 
of  rage,  and  cried,  *'A  man  who  has 
eaten  my  bread — a  beggar,  who  first 
came  to  me  riding  a  lame  pack  horse 
with  his  baggage  on  his  back — shall 
he  insult  the  king,  the  royal  fkmily 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  one 
of  the  cowards  who  eat  at  my  table 
will  deliver  me  irom  such  a  turbulent 
priest?** 

Such  an  expression  was  sufficient 
justification  for  four  knights  who 
heard  it  to  seize  their  arms  and  im- 
mediately  withdraw  to  fulfill  the 
king's  mandate,  as  they  claim  to 
have  understood  it.  These  men, 
Richard  Brito,  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
William  Tracy,  and  Reginald  Fitz- 
urse, bound  themselves  by  oaths  to 
Support  each  other  to  the  death  in 
disposing  of  Thomas  ä  Becket. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  Christmas 
they  proceeded  with  twelve  men  to 
the  archbishop' s  apartments,  where 
they  abruptly  entered  his  presence 
and  sat  gazing  at  him  without  reply- 
ing  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  visit.  After  a  time  Reginald 
Fitzurse  said  that  they  were  come 
from  the  king  to  demand  that  those 
persons  against  whom  the  order  of 
excommunication  had  been  issued 
should  be  restored  to  their  positions. 
and  that  the  many  nobles  charged 
with  offenses  should  be  absolved;  al- 
so that  Becket  himself  should  answer 
before  the  king\s  courtto  the  charge 
of  treason  which  was  made  against 
him.  In  response  the  archbishop 
said  that  not  he  but  the  pope  had 
excommunicated  the  bishops,  and  he 
alone  could  restore  them.  The  re- 
fusal  of  Backet  to  submissively  yield 
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to  their  wishes  so  enraged  the 
knights  that  they  >vithdrew  for  a 
moment  to  prepare  to  enact  their 
murderous  work.  Becket  was  urged 
by  his  attendants  to  take  refuge  in 
the  church,  but  refused  to  do  so. 
When  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell 
was  heard,  however,  he  arose  and 
proceeded  to  perform  his  usual 
devotions.  While  he  was  ascending 
the  Steps  leading  to  the  altar,  the 
door  of  the  church  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  knights  entered  clad  in  coats 
of  mail,  brandishing  their  swords 
above  their  heads.  Becket  was 
urged  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
winding  stair  which  led  to  the  roof 
of  the  building  or  in  the  Under- 
ground vaults,  but  he  refused  to  thus 
seek  safety,  and  fearlessly  awaited 
the  onslaught  of  his  assailants.  The 
shadows  of  night  had  already  made 
the  cathedral  dark,  so  that  the  con- 
spirators  on  entering  the  building 
could  not  see  the  aged  prelate  Stand- 
ing near  the  altar.  *'Where  is  the 
traitor?*'  cried  a  voice,  and  no 
answer  being  given,  the  question  was 
asked.      * '  Where  is  the  archbishop?* ' 

"Here  am  I,  but  here  is  notraitor. 
What  do  ye  in  the  house  of  God  in 
war-like  equipment?"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

One  of  the  knights  thereupon 
seized  his  arm  with  the  Statement  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  then  asked 
him  once  more  to  absolve  those  who 
had  been  excommunicated.  He  re- 
fused, whereupon  Fitzurse  Struck  at 
his  head  with  his  sword,  but  the  blovv 
was  averted  by  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
prelate' s  servants,  who  stepped  for- 
ward  to  protect  his  master.  The 
attack  was  now  unitedly  made,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  the  aged  man 
sank  dying  to  the  floor  of  the  church. 

The  murderers  hastily  left  the 
church  and  escaped  from  the  city 
before  the  knowledge  of  the  crime 
reached  the  people.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  dreadful  occurrence 
spread,  the  people  flocked  to  view  the 
remains  of  the  archbishop,  and  to 
mourn   over  his  death.     With  con- 


flicting  feelings  was  the  knowledge 
of  the  murder  received  by  the  people. 
Some  who  had  been  his  opponents 
feit  that  it  was  a  just  Visitation  of 
God  upon  the  man  for  his  numerous 
crimes,  or  his  abuse  of  power. 
Others  feit  it  was  the  persecution  of 
the  wicked,  which  thus  sent  before 
his  time  into  eternity  a  great  and 
good  man. 

The  king  of  France  urged  upon 
the  pope  the  punishment  of  those 
who  were  guilty  of  the  deed,  and  feit 
that  the  king  of  England  himself 
was  in  reality  the  cause  of  the  das- 
tardly  act.  It  still  remains  an 
unsettled  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  Henry  was  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  the  murder.  It  is  fuUy 
believed  that  Henry  was  not  unwill- 
ing  for  Becket  to  be  removed  Irom 
his  path,  as  he  was  a  continual  thorn 
in  his  side,  but  the  manner  of  his 
death  could  scarcely  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  monarch,  who  was 
forced,  either  from  motives  of  policy 
or  sincere  repentance,  which  we  are 
at  this  late  day  unable  to  determine, 
to  do  the  severe  penance  required  of 
him  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  1172  a  Council  was  held  at 
Avaranches,  where  the  king  wassum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  legates 
of  the  pope.  Here  in  the  presence 
of  the  vast  multitude  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  the  king  swore  that 
he  had  no  concem  in  the  murder  of 
the  archbishop,  nor  did  he  desire  his 
death.  This  relieved  to  some  extent 
the  monarch  from  the  threatened 
papal  ban.  But  an  anathema  was 
issued  against  the  actual  murderers 
and  abettors.  Henry  himself  was 
ordered  to  do  penance  for  permitting 
such  a  crime  to  occur  in  his  domin- 
ions. 

In  II 74  when  he  landed  at  South- 
hampton  he  rode  all  night  without 
rest  in  order  to  reach  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  When  he  came  in  sight 
of  this  structure  he  immediately  dis- 
mounted  from  his  horse,  threw  from 
him  his  shoes  and  royal  apparel,  and 
walked  barefooted  along  the  stony 
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way  tu  the  cathedral.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Building,  he  descended,  in 
Company  with  a  large  number  of 
abbots  and  monks,  into  the  crypt,  in 
which  the  corpse  of  Thomas  ä  Becket 
was  laid.  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
London,  then  addressed  the  audience 
in  this  wise:  "Be  it  known  to  all 
who  are  here  present,  that  Henry, 
king  of  England,  invoking  for  his 
soul's  salvation  God  and  the  holy 
martyrs,  protests  before  you  all  that 
he  never  consented  to  nor  desired  the 
death  of  the  Saint,  but  as  it  is  possi- 
ble  the  murderers  availed  themselves 
of  some  words  spoken  imprudently,he 
implores  his  penance  from  the  bishops 
present,  and  is  willing  to  submit  his 
naked  flesh  to  the  discipline  of  the 
rods/* 

The  king  then  kneeled  upon  the 
stone  of  the  tomb  and  exposed  his 
bare  back  to  the  scourge.  Each  of 
the  bishops  took  one  of  the  whips 
with  several  lashes,  those  Instruments 
of  torture,  which  are  used  in  monas- 
teries  for  penance,  and  Struck  the 
king  in  turn  several  times  on  the 
Shoulders,  saying:  "As  Christ  was 
scourged  for  our  sins,  so  be  thou  for 
thine  own."  The  monks  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty,  who  were 
present,  also  took  the  whips  and  ad- 
ministered  vigorous  blows  upon  the 
already  lacerated  back  of  the  kneel- 
ing  monarch. 

This  punishment,  however,  did 
not  complete  his  humiliation.  Henry 
remained  prostrated  a  day  and  a 
night  before  the  tomb,  partaking  of 
neither  food  nor  drink.  The  result 
of  this  penance  was  a  sickness  from 
which  the  king  only  recovered  after 
many  days.  His  apparent  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow,  however,  worked 
favorably  upon  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects  and  brought  him  favor  with 
European  ecclesiastics. 

The  murdered  prelate  was  enrolled 
in  the  year  1173  among  the  martyrs, 
or  glorified  saints  of  the  highest 
Order,  and  from  this  time  forth  his 
tomb  was  a  spot  to  which  many 
great  and    wealthy  people    brought 


their  gifts  of  love  and  devotion,  and 
ofiered  up  their  petitions  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  thus  hoping  by  the 
intercession  of  the  canonized  martyr 
to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  to  place  themselves  in  favor  with 
God.  Thus  during  the  centuries 
which  passed  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUI.  many  devout  CathoHcs 
brought  their  presents  to  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  ä  Becket,  which  was  be- 
decked  with  jewek,  and  covered 
with  costly  Ornaments  until  its  value 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view  was 
almost  beyond  computation.  Henry- 
became  covetous  of  the  wealth  ofthe 
monasteries,  and  ofthe  graves  ofthe 
so-called  saints,  and  took  Steps  to 
remove  from  them  their  treasures. 
Though  he  had  himself,  in  his  youth, 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  he  seemed  in  later  years  to 
have  acquired  a  violent  hatred  for 
him,  and  declaimed  loudly  against 
his  resistance  to  kingly  power  and 
authority.  He  determined  therefore 
to  inflict  a  signal  punishment  upon 
him.  Though  his  bones  had  been 
mouldering  in  the  tomb  fornearly 
four  hundred  years,  the  place  of  in- 
terment  was  opened  by  order  of  the 
king,  and  the  regulär  court  process 
was  served  upon  the  remains  of  the 
martyr,  summoning  him  to  appear 
in  court  to  answer  to  the  charges  of 
rebellion,  treason  and  contumacy 
against  his  sovereign  lord,  the  king. 
Thirty  days  were  given  the  dead  pre- 
late in  which  to  answer  to  these 
charges  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Becket  failing,of  course,  to  appear 
in  person,  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation  was  passed  by  Henry' s  order 
against  him,  and  his  property  was 
ordered  confiscated.  To  complete 
the  farce,  Becket  was  granted  cx)un- 
sel  to  plead  for  him,  and  the  regulär 
course  of  procedure  was  gone 
through,  ending  in  the  seizure  of  all 
his  wealth.  This  decision  being  an- 
nounced,  Crom  well  sent  down  his 
commissioners  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Saint  and  stripped  it  of  all  its  gold 
and  jewels.     These  treasures  filled 
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two  immense  chests,  which  were  so 
heavy  that  they  required  eight  men 
each  to  lift  them.  One  jewel  of  re- 
markable  beauty  and  value,  which 
had  been  left  by  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  Henry  appropriated  to  his 
personal  use  and  wore  it  upon  his 
thumb.  To  further  complete  the 
degradation  of  the  archbishop, 
Henry  proclaimed  that  it  had  been 
clearly  proven  on  trial  that  Becket 
had  been  killed  in  a  riot  which  his 
own  misdeeds  had  occasioned,  and 
that  he  was  no  saint  at  all,  but  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor;  therefore  all  pictures 
and  images  of  him  should  be  des- 
troyed,  and  his  name  should  be  re- 
moved  from  all  books  and  calendars, 
under  penalty  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  king,  and  imprisonment  at  his 
command. 

At  this  day  we  can  look  without 
prejudice  upon  the  life  of  this 
eminent,  though  in  some  respects, 
unscrupulous  man.  He  was  doubtless 
possessed  of  many  virtues,  but  also 
yielded  to  many  vices.  His  in- 
ordinate  ambition  made  him  commit 
many  sins  totally  unworthy  of  a 
saint.  Nevertheless,  considering  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances   by   which   he   was  sur- 


rounded,  his  was  a  most  remarkable 
life.  Worthy  of  emulation  indeed 
was  his  perseverance  and  his  zeal, 
which  raised  him  from  the  low  ranks 
of  a  despised  yeomanry  to  the  second 
Position  in  a  great  and  mighly 
nation.  His  self-restraint, his  humility 
of  life,  after  his  appointment  to  the 
ecclesiastical  office,  are  traits  which 
would  be  more  admired  if  his  pre- 
vious  career  had  not  been  so 
chequered  with  crimes,  which  in 
those  days  were  considered  mere 
frailtiesof  noblemen,  but  which  every 
professed  ecclesiastic  must  have 
known  were  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God  as  given  in  Holy  Writ.  To  be 
condemned,  was  Becket' s  desire  for 
power,  which  he  sought  not  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  and  blessing 
the  whole  human  family,  but  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition  and 
to  benefit  the  obsequious  members  of 
his  own  church.  Many  qualities 
found  in  the  man  may  be  profitably 
cultivated  by  young  men  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  these  qualities 
which  should  be  studied  and  ac- 
quired, reading  only  of  his  vices 
and  crimes  that  they  may  be 
avoided. 

H.  A,  c: 
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XII. 

THE   SERMON — TRITENESS  AND 
INDEFINITENESS. 

The  size  and  quality  of  the  pattem 
must  largely  determine  the  kind  of 
garment  made  of  it.  So  well  is  this 
fact  recognized,  that  our  sisters  often 
exibit  a  recent  purchase  as  a  new 
**dress**  ere  the  cloth  has  been 
touched  by  the  scissors.  In  a 
similar  sense,  the  sermon  is  largely 
made  when  the  subject  is  chosen.  If 
a  subject  is  not  chosen,  there  will  be 
no  sermon,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  a  dress  without  a  pattem. 
There  may  be  a  wandering  talk,  just 


as  there  might  be  an  aimless  clipping 
and  stitching  of  scraps;  but  nothing 
in  the  former  could  possibly  compare 
in  Utility  with  what  may  be  the  pro- 
duct  of  the  latter — the  crazy  quilt; 
for  the  reason  that  ideas  will  not 
lodge  in  crazy-patch  fashion  in  the 
fabric  of  the  mind.  I  have  devoted 
one  paper  exclusively  to  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a  subject,  and  three 
papers  to  principles  that  should  guide 
US  in  such  a  choice.  The  importance 
of  a  correct  selection  of  this  pattern 
for  a  sermon,  must  be  my  apology  for 
devoting  one  more  paper  to  the  es- 
sentials  of  a  good  subject.  Besides 
being  a  unit,and  not  being  too  broad, 
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A  subject  should  be  fresh.  Stale 
ideas  knock  at  the  mind,  just  as  stale 
food  approaches  the  palate — necessity 
not  interest  open  the  door  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  food  there  is  often  the 
necessity,  in  the  case  of  ideas,  rarely; 
for  rather  than  entertain  such  hum- 
drum  guests,  the  mind  instinctively 
chooses  the  alternative  of  wandering 
in  the  fields  of  fantasy,  or  of  taking 
a  nap. 

It  goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  he  who  preaches  upon  a  stale 
subject  preaches  in  vain.  No  amount 
of  sophistry  about  its  being  good  for 
US  to  hear  these  things  often  will 
alter  the  facts.  Minds  do  not  accom- 
modate  themselves  to  theories  con- 
trived  as  apology  or  justification  for 
mental  laziness.  Such  an  aftertalk 
by  a  Bishop  may  soothe  the  vanity 
of  an  Eider  who  is  conscious  that  his 
hackneyed  sermon  has  interested 
nobody;  but  it  will  not  recall  the 
yawns  that  have  escaped  during  the 
dull  hour,  nor  will  it  bring  anything 
but  a  pitying  retrospect  to  the  minds 
of  the  congregation. 

This  is  what  it  will  do.  It  will 
make  coming  to  meeting  seem  a 
duty  in  the  sense  of  not  being  a 
pleasure.  It  will  stultify  all  vigorous 
mind-activity,  and  throw  a  flavor  of 
goody-good  insipidity  over  things 
religious.  In  the  minds  of  young 
people,  it  will  make  the  exclamations, 
**Oh,  he's  too  religious!'*  and  "He's 
too  soft!**  mean  about  the  same 
thing. 

Young  people  do  not  have  the 
charity  for  platitudes  that  their  par- 
ents  exhibit — which  on  the  whole  is 
to  be  counted  a  promise  of  better 
things.  Till  better  things  come, 
however,  the  blatherskite  infidel  and 
the  mystic  conjurers  of  occultism, 
now  so  numerous  among  us,  will  grat- 
ify  their  craving  for  the  new,  the  fresh 
and  the  vigorous  in  mental  activity. 
The  library  of  fiction  and  the  pleasure 
resort  will  capture  that  portion  who 
have  not  a  strong  intellectual  bent. 
The  class  that  remain  then,  the  class 
that  go  to  meeting  with  their  fathers 


and  mothers,  certainly  deserve  praise 
for  filial  obedience,  but  are  they  the 
flower  of  Zion?  They  will  be  the 
fruit,  certainly,  for  the  bloom  of  the 
others  will  be  blasted;  but  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  which  gave  the 
greater  promise?  Hitherto  we  have 
located  the  blame  for  going  astray 
entirely  on  one  side — the  side  of 
those  that  go  astray — assuming  per- 
fection  in  those  who  have  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  flock.  Will  it  not 
be  a  healthful  thing  to  reversethis 
judgment  for  a  season? 

When  I  consider  that  we  have  the 
whole  World  of  truth  to  choose  frora. 
and  have  the  spirit  of  truth  more- 
over  to  guide  us  in  this  choice,  I 
have  very  little  patience  or  charity 
for  an  Eider  that  inflicts  the  thread- 
bare  sermon  of  bygone  days  upon 
his  congregation.  He  does  not 
deserve  letting  down  easy  by  the 
presiding  officer.  Nothing  should 
stand  between  him  and  the  disgust 
he  has  called  up  to  the  faces  of  his 
hearers.  Not  until  Speakers  are  thus 
made  to  feel  what  a  contemptible 
advantage  they  take  of  fellow  beings 
temporarily  placed  under  their  voices, 
shall  we  have  Eiders  striving  to  pre- 
pare  themselves  with  something 
fresh  and  interesting  to  say. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  tendencies  that 
lead  to  the  iteration  and  reiteration 
ol  sermons  and  parts  of  sermons 
that  have  long  ago  departed  this  life. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  has  akeady 
been  touched  incidentally  a  number 
of  times,  notably  in  connection  ^"ith 
the  discussion  of  the  wide-spread 
tendency  among  our  Eiders  to 
gather  thought  ready-made,  rather 
than  think.  Where  we  have  Speakers 
of  this  kind,  the  inevitable  result  is  a 
repetition  that  grows  more  and  more 
stale  and  fragmentary  with  the  years 

It  is  inconsistent  perhaps  to  ex- 
pect  anything  fresh  and  interesting 
from  a  preacher  that  has  not  acquired 
the  habit  of  thinking.  For  he  that 
gets  his  thoughts  from  others  must 
at   best   be   second-hand    in  giving 
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them  again.  If  he  be  a  great  reader, 
however,  he  may  still  escape  trite- 
ness,  and  may  even  be  interesting. 
But  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
his  mind  has  had  a  period  of  growth 
and  ceased  years  ago,  and  become 
case  hardened,  it  plays  thereafter  but 
one  wearisome  tune;  a  tune  that 
grows  more  wearisome  as  the  chords 
Ol  memory  snap  one  by  one,  and 
the  mannerisms,  feeble  at  first,  be- 
come more  pronounced  and  offen- 
sive. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  Bishop 
that  he  had  half  a  dozen  Eiders  of 
the  latter  kind  who  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  spoke  by  turns  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

No  sooner  was  the  preacher  for 
the  occasion  fairly  started  thah  the 
good  old  man  sat  back  in  his  easy 
chair  and  snored  complacently  tili 
the  sermon  was  done.  Then,  aroused 
as  by  the  sudden  ceasingofa  familiär 
lullaby,  he  would  get  up  and  repeat 
by  way  of  endorsement  the  leading 
points  set  forth. 

This  ability  to  sleep  and  at  the 
sanie  time  keep  track  of  the  Speaker 
often  puzzled  visitors.  But  to  re- 
gulär attendants  it  was  not  an  aston- 
ishing  feat.  They  could  all  do  it. 
They  need  not  even  be  present. 
They  might  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
take  their  naps  on  the  more  com- 
fortable  lounges  at  home,  and  yet  so 
potent  would  be  the  Speaker*  s  in 
fluence  that  his  name  had  but  to  be 
nientioned  to  bring  all  the  points  of 
his  sermon  to  mind. 

Was  not  Sunday  a  day  of  rest? 
What  more  ideal  way  of  observing  it 
than  to  sleep  and  yet  lose  none  of 
the  Gospel  truths  set  forth ! 

So,  evidently,  thought  the  good 
fother  of  the  flock,  for  he  rarely  per- 
initted  a  man  afflicted  with  fresh 
ideas  to  take  the  stand.  It  made 
him  uneasy,  and  seriously  disturbed 
the  Sabbath  day  for  him. 

These  are  fossils.  That  they  have 
an  orifice  whence  sound  issues,  indi- 
cating  an  interior  not  yet  ossified, 
does  not  change  the  facts — they  are 


fossils  still.  Had  they  been  no  more 
progressive  and  alive  in  material  pur- 
suits,  they  would  have  starved  to 
death  long  ago.  In  preaching  they 
scrupulously  follow  the  rule:  "'Take 
no  thought,'  the  Lord  will  do  it  all." 
Why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to 
plowing,  or  Building  houses,  or  haul- 
ing  wood  from  the  canyons? 

Oh,  what  sins  of  Omission  we  shall 
have  to  account  for  because  we 
fondly  believe  ourselves  the  pet 
children  of  the  Almighty! 

In  a  former  article  on  'Thinking 
versus  Thought  Gathering,"  I  have 
sufficiently  discussed  the  chances  of 
improving  this  class  in  native  thought- 
power;  which  power,  in  its  relation 
to  the  subject  now  under  consider- 
ation,  means  the  chances  pf  getting 
something  fresh  from  such  minds. 
They  are  small,  indeed,  and  charity 
should  deter  me  from  alluding  to 
these  cases  at  all,  did  I  not  see  the 
fossilizing  process  going  on  every 
day  in  the  case  of  young  men  right 
in  the  Improvement  Associations. 
We  can  afford  to  let  the  few  or  the 
many  of  the  older  preachers  who  are 
thus  hide-bound  speak  their  stereo- 
typed  sermons  in  their  stereotyped 
way,  but  let  us  have  no  servile  Imita- 
tors among  the  young. 

But  it  is  not  alone  those  whose 
minds  years  ago  closed  in,  like  a 
net,  on  a  single  haul  of  ideas,  that 
give  US  stale  food  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Men  of  scholastic  attainments 
who  are  ever  alert  to  the  recent  and 
fresh  in  science  and  art,  have,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  permitted  station- 
ary  habits  of  thoughts  to  entrench 
themselves.  Their  sermons  often 
remind  one  of  the  primitive  lamp- 
post  with  its  coal  oil  wick  still  aflame 
but  darkened  by  the  intense  glare  of 
the  brush-light  overhead,  as  it  feebly 
dances  to  the  rumble  of  electric  cars! 
On  the  material  achievements  of  this 
marvelous  age,  their  minds  flash 
and  scintillate,  but  when  called  upon 
for  religious  ideas,  they  merely 
flicker  with  the  light  of  bygone  days. 
These  men  are  never  idle.      Four- 
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teen  hours  a  day  they  are  delving 
fbr  the  treasures  of  science  and  art. 
Days  and  even  weeks  they  do  not 
feel  are  thrown  away  on  the  merest 
detail  of  their  favorite  subjects. 
Special  preparations  are  made  to 
contribute  something  fresh  and  inter- 
esting  whenever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  appear  before  their  fellows 
by  address  or  essay. 

Nor  are  the  relationships  which 
the  peopie  bear  to  these  investiga- 
tions  neglected.  Mankind  is  studied 
from  the  Standpoint  of  politics,  soci- 
ology,  and  political  economy.  Books 
are  read,  magazines  scanned,  original 
theories  made.  Every  new  discovery 
is  tried  mentally  upon  society.  En- 
thusiasm  is  aroused.  Men  become 
interested  in  men  as  well  as  in  things. 

This  I  call  genuine  study.  This 
IS  investigation  which  touches  fresh 
things  and  arouses  human  interest. 
But  how  much  of  such  study  is 
devoted  to  religion?  Do  these  men 
read  the  revelations  of  God  daily, 
and  ponder  how  the  truths  of  the 
life  eternal  can  be  adapted  to  the 
varying  needs  of  humanity?  Are 
the  peopie  studied  from  a  religious 
point  of  view?  Do  these  men  spend 
days  and  weeks  e^athering  fresh  and 
interesting  matenal  to  impart  to  re- 
ligious gatherings? 

Alas,  their  rule  is  also,  *  'Take  no 
thought."  From  a  political,  a  social, 
an  economic  Standpoint  we  must  take 
care  of  ourselves.  From  the  stand- 
point  of  religion  we  belong  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  will  take  care  of 
His  own.  This  is  the  logic  of  their 
actual  practice,  whatever  be  their 
conscious  theories. 

Thus  when  they  arise  to  speak  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  they  will 
choose  a  hackneyed  subject,  and 
perhaps  treat  it  in  a  hackneyed  way. 
But  generally,  being  accustomed  to 
thinking,  they  will  get  beyond  hack- 
neyed lines;  which  means  that  they 
will  begin  thinking  on  the  subject 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  as  they 
stand  before  the  audience. 

But  even  such  an  effort  dispropor- 


tioned,  loose-jointed,  füll  of  repeti- 
tions  and  other  crudities  of  the 
work-shop  as  it  must  inevitably  be— 
is  a  genuine  relief  to  a  congregation 
that  has  resigned  itself  to  its  fears  of 
a  trite  sermon. 

How  humiliated  would  these  same 
men  feel,  however,  if  they  acquitted 
themselves  no  better  before  a  literary 
or  a  scientific  society !  What  apolo- 
gies  they  would  deera  it  necessary  to 
make  if  they  were  caught  so  unpre- 
pared  in  a  lecture  or  an  address! 
Yet  from  the  Sabbath  meeting  they 
go  home  quite  undisturbed  in  their 
feelings.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained  by  the  supposition  th  at  the 
evil  one  is  persuading  them  that  they 
have  done  extraordinarily  well! 

These  then  are  some  of  the  general 
tendencies  that  lead  to  triteness  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  for  sermons. 
I  need  not  have  enumerated  them. 
There  is  really  but  one  cause.  We 
make  no  study  of  preaching.  Our 
only  resource  in  such  a  case  is  to 
Imitate.  The  natural  instinct  in 
man  as  in  animals  is  to  follow  a  trail. 
In  most  of  our  preaching  one  Eider 
copies  from  another  both  as  to  matter 
and  manner.  This  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  as  idle  to  look  for  freshness 
in  these  reiterated  sermons  as  to  ex- 
pect  dew  drops  to  glisten  on  a  dusty 
trail. 

Ere  this  prime  requisite  of  a  ser- 
mon can  be  reached  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  preaching  from  two 
sides:  from  the  side  of  the  subject 
matter  that  we  may  have  something 
interesting  to  speak  about,  and  from 
the  side  of  the  peopie,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  preach,  what  to  preach, 
and  when  to  preach.  The  latter  is  a 
most  vital  consideration.  It  is  not 
ten  days  since  I  heard  a  splendid  ser- 
mon wasted  because  the  Speaker  did 
not  take  into  account  the  mental 
calibre  of  his  hearers. 

While  the  general  means  of  avoid- 
ing  triteness  must  be  the  accumula- 
tion  of  a  large  and  varied  störe  of 
information  on  äie  OBe*hcwid,  and 
on  the  other,  the  forming  of  a  nice 
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judgment,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
peopIe,as  to  what  is  best  to  present  on 
a  given  occasion,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  want  of  freshness,  like  want  of 
unity,  may  often  be  avoided,  by 
avoiding  indefiniteness  in  the  subject, 
which  brings  me  to  the  consideration 
of  another  esf>ential,  viz: 

A  subjed  should  be  clear.  To  be 
quite  clear  concerning  a  subject  is  to 
know  its  Hmitations,  exactly  what  it 
includes  and  what  it  excludes.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  unity  in  one 
sense  depends  upon  clearness,  for 
manifestly  one  cannot  make  a  unit  of 
a  subject  whose  Hmitations  are  not 
known.  So,  too.  insisting  upon 
clearness  enables  a  Speaker  to  avoid 
subjects  that  are  too  broad ;  and  since 
maicing  a  subject  clear  is  tracing  in 
outline  where  the  discussion  of  it  will 
lead  to,  a  Speaker  thus  forewamed  \\\ 
assisted  by  having  a  clear  subject  to 
avoid  that  which  is  trite  and  stale. 

Take  for  illustration  the  oft-chosen 
topic,  *'faith.*'  As  here  stated,  it 
violates  all  the  essentials  of  a  good 
subject.  First,  it  violates  unity. 
Life  is  not  long  enough  for  any  one 
being  to  develop,  co-ordinate,  and 
subordinate  all  the  relations  of  which 
'*iaith"  is  the  grand  unit.  The  en- 
tire  scheme  of  salvation  is  nothing 
but  a  grand  unity  of  which  *'faith*' 
is  the  center.  God  only  can  preach 
a  sermon  on  '*faith,'*  as  the  word 
thus  Stands  alone;  and  He  requires 
for  the  effort  all  that  grand  period 
which  spans  the  chasm  between  the 
two  eternities — the  chasm  which  wc 
call  time. 

The  life-time  of  man,  and  all  that 
transpires  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  one  generation,  is  but  a  single 
paragraph,  perhaps  but  a  single  sen- 
tence,  in  this  eternal  theme.  If  unity 
may  be  compared  to  a  tree,  then 
mortality  has  not  soil  enough  to 
ground  the  roots  nor  atmosphere  to 
feed  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  which 
"faith"  is  the  trunk. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the 
man  who  started  to  build  a  house 
large  enough  to  lodge  the  inhabrt- 


ants  of  the  earth?  Yet  his  mind 
would  be  no  more  Quixotic  than 
that  of  the  Eider  who  expects  to 
preach  a  sermon  having  unity  on  the 
subject  of  "faith.** 

Second,  the  subject  is  too  broad. 
This  point  need  not  be  discussed  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
previous  paragraphs.  It  is  because 
it  is  too  broad  that  it  has  no  unity. 
Ten  quarto  volumes  might  touch 
some  of  the  more  prominent  relations 
wherein  '*faith'*  affects  human  rela- 
tions, but  no  man  that  knows  what 
he  is  about  will  try  to  bestride  the 
subject  in  one  short  hour. 

Third,  the  subject  is  trite.  Al- 
though  this  topic  is  so  often  chosen 
in  just  this  form,  no  Eider,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  ever  speaks  upon  it, 
as  it  Stands  thus  alone  and  unquali- 
fied.  An  analysis  of  any  sermon  on 
this  subject  shows  that  although  the 
great  whole  is  before  the  mind  of 
the  Speaker,  he  can  touch  it  only  by 
speaking  of  some  infinitessimal  part, 
as  a  definition  of  it,  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  manifested,  its 
power  in  healing  the  sick,  etc. 

Now  this  is  the  very  place  where 
triteness  comes  in.  Each  Speaker 
makes  the  same  mistake  of  trying  to 
Cover  the  grand  whole,  which,  of 
course,  leads  to  triteness  in  opening 
remarks.  Then  as  each  finds  the 
task  impossible,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  make  a  running  comment  on 
the  salient  aspects  of  the  subject. 
But  this  leads  to  a  sameness  in  treat- 
ment,  for  leading  features  strike 
nearly  all  preachers  alike.  The  re- 
sult  is  a  sermon  on  "faith,'*  which 
one  feels  like  running  away  from. 

If  it  will  make  my  thought 
clearer,  suppose  we  Substitute  "the 
Earth"  for  "Faith."  I  choose  this 
grand  globe  because  one  can  put  his 
arms  around  the  equator  just  about 
as  easily  as  his  mind  can  reach 
around  "F'aith.** 

Conceive  then  a  man — say  an 
Eiiochite — a  few  hundred  miles  out 
in  Space  viewing  the  earth  as  it 
revolves  beneath   him.       It    is    his 
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Business  to  describe  what  he  sees  to 
his  fellow-citizens  of  the  translated 
city — if  my  readers  will  indulge  my 
use  of  the  pretty  fable.  Now,  if  he 
have  one  of  the  mental  weaknesses 
of  his  untranslated  brethren,  he  will 
entitle  his  lecture  'Hhe  Earth'^ — tak- 
ing  the  whole  globe  at  one  swoop. 
Of  course  he  can  say  nothing  specific 
on  so  broad  a  subject,  unless  celestial 
hours  are  longer  than  terrestrial. 
What  will  he  do  then?  If  he  be 
mentally  lazy  like  some  of  his 
brethren  below,  his  lecture  will  be  a 
skipping  comment  on  ocean,  island, 
and  continent  as  they  pass  by — with 
perhaps  now  and  then  the  mention 
of  some  such  striking  phenomena  as 
a  snow-capped  peak  or  lurid  volcano. 

Now  if  his  listeners  have  the  char- 
ity  of  mortals  for  such  an  effort,  he 
will  repeat  it  and  eventually  make  it 
the  tune  of  his  life.  Then  imitators 
will  spring  up  all  over  the  land  and 
spread  the  affliction.  Week  after 
week,  year  after  year,  the  wretched, 
loose-jointed  thing  will  be  reiterated. 
And  when  the  audience  shows  signs 
of  impatience,  the  Speaker  will  ap- 
peal  to  their  long-suffering  by  urging 
that  he  has  nothing  new;  what  he  is 
about  to  give  they  have  all  witnessed 
and  could  themselves  give  as  well  as 
he;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  good  to 
hear  these  things  often  by  way  of 
stirring  up  remembrance,  etc. 

The  dose  is  thus  swallowed  again. 
But  at  each  successive  time  that  it 
goes  down,  the  soul  gets  sicker.  At 
last  a  general  weariness  spreads  over 
the  land.  The  sight  of  the  lecturer 
Starts  mental  nausea,  and  at  length 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
fault  lies  chiefly  in  him,  and  not  in 
his  listeners. 

The  conviction  is  now  forced  upon 
a  man  here  and  there  that  perhaps 
the  old  way  is  not  the  best  way  to 
lecture. 

The  earth  is  scanned  anew.  Mar- 
vels  unheard  of  burat  upon  the  view. 
Telescopes  are  invented.  The  de- 
tails  of  terrestrial  life  are  studied.  A 
new   science,    Earthography,    is    in- 


vented. Ten  thousand  books  are 
written  about  the  wonders  of  the  new 
World.  The  records  of  Enoch  are 
searched  and  it  is  discovered  that 
this  is  the  identical  planet  from  which 
their  city  was  taken.  Interest  is 
stimulated  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
prediction  that  the  city  is  to  be  re- 
stored»  that  this  world  is  to  be  their 
future  heaven! 

What  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  domain  of  mind  simply  be- 
cause  men  began  original  investiga- 
tion,  instead  of  waiting  to  catch 
echoes  from  one  another!  No  sub- 
ject can  now  compare  in  populär  in- 
terest with  the  once  wearisome 
theme. 

Perhaps  I  should  beg  pardon  for 
my  too  thinly  disguised  illustration. 
I  am  certain  that  I  should  apolo- 
gize  for  attributing  the  plodding 
qualities  of  earth  to  translated  beings, 
however  valuable  the  lesson  to  be 
taught  thereby.  But  after  all  is  said 
is  not  my  simile  true?  Is  not  much 
of  our  preaching  quite  as  crude  as 
the  lecture  I  have  described?  kxt 
its  effects  not  the  same?  And  may 
we  not  predict  just  such  universal 
interest  in  our  religion»  if  it  be  but 
studied  aright?  Nay,  must  not  such 
methods  prevail,  ere  Zion's  pre-emi- 
nence  will  be  recognized  in  the  world? 

Recurring  to  the  topic,  **faith,"  1 
remark : 

Fourth,  the  subject  is  not  clear. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  part  of 
**faith**  will  be  treated  when  the 
whole  is  thus  taken  as  a  subject. 
One  thing  only  is  certain :  the  whole 
will  not  be  treated.  The  chances 
preponderate  that  no  one  part  will 
be  treated.  The  sermon  will  be 
made  up  of  the  superficialities  of 
many  parts  without  definite  order. 

It  is  this  very  want  of  definiteness 
in  the  subject  that  is  so  perplexing 
and  misleading.  As  before  remark - 
ed,  want  of  cleamess  leads  to  want  ot 
unity,  to  triteness,  and  to  undertak- 
ing  subjects  that  are  too  broad.  Lei 
a  preacher  realize  clearly  the  extent 
of  "faith"  as  a  subject,  and  he  will 
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not  blindly  launch  out  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  will  divide  it  and 
subdivide  it  tili  he  gets  a  subject  of 
which  he  perceives  the  limitations. 
Where  a  preacher  knows  beforehand 
just  what  to  exclude  and  what  to  in- 
clude,  there  is  little  danger  that  he 
will  feil  to  interest  and  instruct  his 
hearers,  for  no  man  willingly  bores 
a  congregation.  When  this  hap- 
pens  it  is  through  ignorance  or  want 
of  preparation;  and  nothing  more 
evidently  shows  ignorance  or  want 
of  preparation  than  blindly  hacking 
away  at  an  indefinite  subject. 

Subjects  that  are  indefinite  may 
generally  be  known  by  the  fact  that, 
like  **faith,"  they  stand  alone,  as: 
'  *  virtue, "  *  *  honesty, "  *  *  tithing, '  * 
'*baptism,"  **truth,*'  etc.  Such  sub- 
jects may  be  made  clear  by  adding 
words  to  qualify  their  meaning,  as: 
'*No  greatness  without  virtue,"  **A 
virtuous  character  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Spirit  of  God,** 
**Honesty  in  the  home  circle,"  '*It 
pays  to  be  honest  in  dealing  with  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  making  clear 
any  of  the  usual  subjects  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  means  nothing  more 
than  applying  abstract  principles  to 
definite  relations  of  life.  Now  this 
is  the  very  thing  that  gives  freshness 
and  arouses  interest. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  every  clear 
subject  is  a  proposition  to  be  proved, 
or  a  relationship  that  requires  definite 
explanation.  Clearness  in  the  sub- 
ject is  thus  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
Speaker  in  preventing  mind  wander- 
ing  and  in  rounding  up  ideas.  Like 
a  lantern  in  a  dark  night,  such  a 
subject  keeps  his  attention  in  one 
definite  direction.  He  has  but  to 
keep  the  light  in  view  and  lollow  the 
bent  of  his  thought  in  order  to  say 
something  progressive  and  coherent 
from  Start  to  finish.  ***Tis  a  con- 
summation  devoudy  to  be  wished.  *  * 

This  finishes  the  discussion  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  good  subject. 
It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate: 

I.     In  order  that  a  subject  may  be 
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suitable  to  a  congregation:  i,  // 
must  be  interesting;  2,  //  must  be 
titnely;  3,  //  must  be  in  keeping  with 
the  intcllfgence  addressed, 

II.  In  order  that  the  preacher 
may  make  the  most  of  a  subject: 
I,  //  must  be  of  special  interest  to 
him;  2,  it  miist  command  his  implicit 

Jaith;  3,  //  must  not  be  above  his 
Powers, 

III.  In  order  that  a  subject  may 
be  appropriate  in  itself ;  i,  //  must 
have  unity;  2,  //  must  not  be  too 
broad;  3,  //  must  be  fresh;  4,  ic 
must  be  clear, 

With  these  ten  points  it  will  be 
well  for  every  young  Eider  to  be- 
come  familiär  as  with  his  fingers. 
Let  him  think  about  them  tili  he 
feels  the  füll  force  of  each,  and  he 
will  not  fail  in  time  to  become  an 
interesting  Speaker.  Nor  are  they 
of  benefit  to  the  preacher  alone. 
They  apply  as  well  to  the  essay,  the 
Story,  the  address,  the  lecture,  the 
oration,  as  the  sermon.  No  man 
ever  succeeded,  or  ever  will  succeed 
in  influencing  his  fellowmen  for  good 
save  these  principles. 

These  are  not  all  the  essentials 
that  go  to  make  a  good  preacher, 
but  they  constitute  a  splendid  Start. 
In  the  next  volume  of  The  Con- 
TRiBUTOR  I  shall  consider  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  style  or  coin- 
position  of  a  sermon,  the  merits  and 
defects  of  delivery,  and  those  graces 
and  qualifications  that  constitute  a 
fine  bearing  and  magnetic  personality 
in  a  Speaker.  N.  L.  Nelsoti. 


THE    LADDER. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  tnie 
That  a  righteous  deed  is  a  Step  toward  God » 
Lifting  the  souI  from  its  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  clearer  view. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  si  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  Iowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

— /.  G.  H. 
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LA   GIRONDE. 

A   STORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

O  libcrty!  liberty!  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted  in  thy  name!  Madame  Roland, 

On  the  following  day,  Vivian  sat 
again  in  the  Convention.  An  omin- 
ous  stillness  had  succeeded  the  tur- 
moil  of  the  past  few  weeks.  Some- 
thing  seemed  impending,  but  none 
of  the  Girondists  knew  its  nature. 
As  Business  proceeded,  however,  the 
turmoil  returned  and  became  inten- 
sified.  At  last,  one  of  the  Mountain- 
ist leaders  arose  and  addressed  the 
Convention : 

"All  the  nations  of  Europe,"  he 
Said,  "have  leagued  against  us.  In 
spite  of  the  vast  army  we  have  sent 
into  the  field,  defeat  is  attending  our 
efforts.  Even  the  inspiring  Marsel- 
laise  is  not  capable  of  arousing  our 
soldiers  to  victorious  valor.  But 
worse  than  all  these  opponents  are 
the  enemies  of  France  within  her  own 
borders.  Some  of  them  are  before 
you  now.  The  Girondists  have  op- 
posed  the  execution  of  the  tyrant. 
They  have  tried  to  prevent  our  use 
of  the  property  of  the  wealthy  for  the 
Support  of  the  government.  They 
are  traitors  to  France.  To  death 
with  them !  Down  with  the  Girond- 
ists !" 

At  that  moment  Pareau,  who  had 
been  absent  from  the  session  during 
the  morning,  appeared  at  the  door. 
*'Come  out,"  he  cried,  "and  view 
the  majesty  of  the  people!" 

Crowding  the  Windows  and  doors, 
the  deputies  saw  a  sea  of  white  and 
angry  faces.  The  rabble  of  Paris, 
eighty  thousand  strong,  had  come  to 
the  Support  of  the  Mountainists ! 

A  murmur  ran  through  this  great 
assemblage,  and  soon  extended  to  a 
menacing  roar.  Then  came  the  cry, 
**The  Girondists!  They  are  enemies 
of  France.  We  demand  their  arrest !' ' 
In  obedience  to  this  shout,  armed 
men  rushed  in  and  seized  the  luck- 
less  Girondists,  who  were  pointed  out 


by  their  opponents.  Vivian  was 
among  the  first  seized.  As  Pareau 
pointed  him  out  to  his  captor,  he 
cried,  "Duruy,  the  vengeance  I 
promised  has  come.  You  will  never 
know  freedom  !* ' 

"Nor  you  honor!"  retorted  Vivian 
calmly.  The  Girondists  were  hustled 
off  to  prison.  The  reign  of  terror 
had  begun. 

The  less  said  about  the  few  months 
following  the  better.  The  so-called 
committee  of  public  safety,  including 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat  and 
others,  under  pretense  of  getting  rid 
of  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the 
republic  put  to  death  the  rieh  man 
for  his  wealth,  the  nobleman  for  his 
Position,  personal  enemies  for  the 
sake  of  revenge. 

The  European  powers  which  had 
combined  against  the  French  repub- 
lic, now  proclaimed  Marie  Antoin- 
ette*s  eldest  son  king  of  France. 
This  act  kindled  afresh  the  fires  of 
Indignation  against  the  royal  family. 
The  queen  was  arrest ed,  tried,  con- 

demned,  and ;  that  she  was  a 

woman  counted  nothing:  that  she 
was  the  widow  of  the  king  counted 
everything,  and  that  against  her. 
Her  head,  covered  with  hair  pre- 
maturely  gray,  feil  into  the  basket. 
The  prince  disappeared.  Hereditary 
royalty  was  no  more  in  France!  Ä 
worse  despotism  had  taken  its  place! 

Two  weeks  after  the  execution  of 
the  queen,  Vivian  sat,  nioody  and 
disconsolate  in  his  cell.  It  was  the 
night  of  October  29,  1793.  He  had 
been  in  solitary  confinement  since 
June  2,  and  the  change  from  his  for- 
mer comparatively  free  and  active 
lite  was  telling  severely  upon  him. 
He  looked  haggard  and  worn,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  fate  heightened 
his  despairing  mien.  As  he  thought 
of  mother,  home,  friends.  trying  to 
picture  himself  as  the  free  and  happy 
youth  of  a  year  ago,  he  was  aroused 
from  his  reverie  by  a  light  step  be- 
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fore  his  cell  door.  He  placed  hLs 
ear  to  the  keyhole  and  heard  a  shrill 
whisper,  '*Vivian  Duruy  is  doomed 
to  die  tomorrow." 

**Who  are  you?"  he  anxiously 
inquired. 

"Thank  heaven,  it  is  yoü!*'  came 
the  fervent  response.  "I  am  Marie 
Latour.  I  have  found  my  way  into 
the  prison  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  guards.  You  are  doomed  to  die 
tomorrow.  God  help  you.  Be 
courageous,  and  I  will  try  to  save 
you."  She  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.  Then  with  sobs  she  cried: 
*'0  Vivian,  Vivian,  though  you  love 
another,  say  that  you  do  not  despise 
me  now,  that  you  have  forgiven  and 
forgotten  my  past. '  * 

*' Despise  you,  my  girl?  No, 
Marie,  your  past  is  forgotten;  there 
was  nothing  in  it  for  me  to  forgive. 
That  forgiveness  must  come  from 
God,  and  I  know  you  have  re- 
ceived  it.  God  bless  you  and  make 
your  future  happy." 

"Thank  you,  dearest  one,"  she 
answered,  gratefully.  '*!  am  about 
to  do  an  act  this  night  which  may 
bring  upon  be  the  severest  punish- 
ment.  Yet  will  I  not  hesitate,  for 
love  and  duty  prompt  my  action. 
Adieu,  Vivian,  God  help  me  to  pro- 
tect  you!" 

She  waited  without  the  cell  door 
for  the  guard,  who,  according  to 
custom,  was  to  indicate  upon  the 
doors  of  their  cells  the  next  day's 
victims  of  the  guillotine.  Before  he 
came  she  tried  the  outer  doors  of  all 
the  cells,  to  see  if  they  could  be 
opened.  Only  one  obeyed  her 
strength.  It  was  Vivian* s.  As  she 
threw  the  door  open,  she  perceived 
that  the  inner  one  was  closed.  She 
tried  it,  but  it  held  firm.  In  mingled 
despair  and  hope  she  pulled  upon 
it  with  all  her  strength.  It  still  re- 
sisted.  Then  an  inspiration  came  to 
her.  With  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
she  left  the  outer  door  open  and  hid 
herseif  in  a  sheltering  alcove  oppo- 
site,  where,  unobserved,  she  could 
Avatch  the  Coming  guard. 


His  feet  sounded  on  the  floor  ol 
the  corridor.  With  list  of  numbers 
in  one  hand  and  paint-brush  in  the 
other,  he  approached  the  first  door. 
The  fatal  cross  was  inscribed  upon 
it.  The  next  was  missed.  Then 
came  Vivian*  s  cell.  Marie*  s  heart 
beat  so  loudly  she  fancied  the  guard 
might  hear  it.  The  paint-brush  was 
raised  and  another  cross  made.  He 
passed  on  to  the  others.  Some  were 
marked,  others  were  omitted.  The 
guard  returned  and  left  the  corridor. 
With  an  exclamation  of  joy  Marie 
sprang  to  Vivian'-s  door  and  whis- 
pered,  "You  are  saved,  and  my 
duty  is  done!'*  She  closed  the  outer 
door,  and  the  fatal  cross  was  hidden 
from  view. 

On  that  fatal  October  ßoth,  twen- 
ty-one  of  the  Girondists  were  led  to 
execution.  Vivian  escaped  by  the 
mere  chance  above  related.  Some, 
through  weakness,  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  scaffold.  Others,  overcome 
by  the  thought  of  their  terrible  fete, 
fainted  on  the  way,  and  were  brutally 
pricked  with  bayonets  until  con- 
sciousness  returned.  Still  others, 
more  bold  or  less  sensitive,  sang  the 
Marsellaise  during  the  entire  walk. 

Hesitating  and  timid,  La  Verne 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  road,  eagerly 
scanning  the  faces  of  the  prisoners. 
As  she  saw  that  Vivian  was  not 
among  them  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  turning  to  her  father  exclaimed: 
**Father,  our  preserver  and  my  love 
is  not  there.  Heaven  be  praised! 
Vivian,  I  shall  see  you  again.'* 
Marie  Latour  stood  at  the  Speaker' s 
side  and  heard  her  words.  Gazing 
long  and  earnestly  into  the  beautiful 
face  to  impress  it  upon  her  mind, 
the  unhappy  girl  turned  away  with 
a  sigh,  while  the  mournful  procession 
moved  on  to  the  guillotine. 

The  scene  there  depicted  was 
characteristic  of  France' s  reign  of 
terror.  The  guillotine,  a  huge  wood- 
en  frame  with  heavy  sliding  knife 
suspended  at  its  top  with  a  cord, 
was  the  most  prominent  object. 
Grouped   around    this    were    seats, 
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arranged  in  tiers,  whereon  men, 
women  and  children  sat  as  at  a  play. 
As  one  after  another  was  fastened  by 
the  neck  in  the  lower  part  ol  the 
frame,  and  the  knife  released  to  per- 
form its  deadly  work,  the  plaudits  of 
the  crowd  arose,  while  the  women 
pleasantly  wrought  at  their  needle- 
work  and  knitting.  As  the  strains 
of  the  Marsellaise  were  heard,  the 
spectators  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  recognized  the  Giron- 
dists.  A  shout  of  approval  went  up 
from  the  throng. 

The  crime  of  the  Coming  prisoners 
was  imaginary,  but  it  was  as  unpar- 
donable  as  if  real.  They  had  dared 
to  stand  against  the  murderous  de- 
mands  of  the  extremists  for  the  life 
of  an  innocent  man.  In  the  In- 
flam ed  State  of  the  public  mind,  this 
was  equivalent  to  befriending  royal- 
ty,  and  the  friends  of  royalty  must 
perish.  **  Vive  la  Republiquel  A 
bas  les  GifondinsT'  shout  ed  the 
crowd.  The  singing  of  the  Mar- 
sellaise was  not  interrupted  by  the 
cry.  It  continued  as  the  guillotine 
began  its  work  upon  the  Girondists. 
Fainter  and  fainter  it  grew  as  one 
after  another  was  pushed  beneath  the 
knife.  At  last  but  one  remained, 
and  from  his  lips  ascended  the  song 
until  the  ax  feil  and  his  voice  was 
hushed  forever. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  Madame 
Roland,  when  a  few  weeks  later  she 
met  the  same  täte,  looked  up  at  the 
Statue  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  which 
overshadowed  the  place  of  execution 
and  cried:  **0  liberty!  liberty!  How 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name!** 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

"Murder  may  pass  unpunished  für  a  time, 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime." 

Dryden. 

Such  scenes  were  common  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  which  lasted  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  people  of 
France  lost  their  lives.     Before  the 


execution  of  the  Girondists,  Marat 
had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a 
girl  named  Charlotte  Corday,whohad 
atoned  for  her  act  under  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine.  Instead  of  her  deed 
stopping  the  camival  of  murder,  as 
she  confidently  hoped  it  would,  "her 
poniard  appeared  to  have  opened 
the  veins  of  France.**  Herbert, 
Danton,  and  Robespierre  were  the 
leaders  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
Trials  were  not  necessary.  Orders 
for  execution  were  sometimes  signed 
in  blank,  and  then  filled  out  with  the 
names  of  the  victims. 

Each  of  the  three  men  named 
above  was  the  leader  of  a  faction  of 
the  Jacobin  party,  Herbert  being  an 
extremist,  Danton  a  moderate,  while 
Robespierre  occupied  a  position  mid- 
way  between  these  two.  Herbert 
was  the  first  to  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  Then  Danton  attempted 
to  enforce  moderation,  and  immed- 
iately  his  head  feil.  For  nearly  four 
months  Robespierre  stood  alone. 
He  was  not  a  bloodthirsty  man. 
Mild,  gentle,  and  refined,  he  had 
been  placed  through  force  of  circum- 
stances  in  a  position  where  to  save 
his  own  life  he  must  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  others.  Yet,  because  he  did  not 
rise  above  these  circumstances,  but 
perpetrated  the  ruthless  and  whole- 
sale  massacre  of  innocent  persons, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
his  name  has  become  the  synonym 
for  cruelty  and  political  assassination. 

Vivian  had  remained  in  confine- 
ment  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
His  constant  expectation  and  dread 
of  death  had  made  him  apprehensive 
and  nervous.  Every  sound  outside 
his  cell  renewed  bis  fear.  Only  his 
youth,  his  strength,  and  his  Christian 
resignation  prevented  his  suffering 
the  fate  brought  upon  many  during 
that  terrible  time — insanity. 

He  had  received  no  direct  visit 
from  La  Verne,  but  messages  came 
from  her  as  frequently  as  was  pos- 
sible  under  the  circumstances,  each 
bearing  assurances  of  her  undying 
devot ion  to  him.     A  firm  friendship 
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had  Sprung  up  between  La  Verne 
and  Marie  Latour,  which  was  ce- 
mented  and  increased  by  the  love 
both  bore  Vivian.  This  love  was  no 
secret  between  them.  Each  confided 
in  the  other,  and  the  one  who  pos- 
sessed  his  love  was  not  jealous, 
neither  did  the  other  manifest  any 
envy.  La  Verne  sympathized  with 
Marie  in  her  unrequited  affection; 
Marie  pledged  her  best  efforts  to  re- 
store  Vivian  to  freedom  and  happi- 
ness  with  La  Verne.  Friendship 
like  this  could  be  produced  only  by 
perfectly  unselfish  love.  Of  such 
love  Vivian  was  worthy. 

On  July  28,  1794,  Strange  rumors 
were  flying  around  the  prison  where 
Vivian  was  confined.  The  day  be- 
fore  an  exciting  scene  had  been  en- 
acted  in  the  Convention.  Men  had 
become  weary  of  the  slaughter  which 
for  more  than  a  year  had  disgraced 
and  terrorized  France.  The  mem- 
bers  of  the  Convention  feit  that 
Robespierre' s  name  had  become  so 
closely  connected  with  these  scenes 
of  murder,  that  the  only  thing  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood  was  the  life 
of  the  tyrant  himself  As  this  truth 
came  home  to  the  deputies  in  the 
Convention,  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  no  less  important  one  that  they, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  so 
long  as  they  were  inactive  and  per- 
mitted  such  things,  were  guilty  of 
the  blood  of  innocence,  and  amen- 
able  to  God  for  the  crimes  by  Robes- 
pierre commitled.  Acting  upon  these 
thoughts,  one  of  the  de[)uties,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Convention,  had 
dared  denounce  Robespierre  as  a 
traitor  to  France,  and  his  executions 
as  unnecessary  and  cruel.  This 
broke  the  spell  of  horror  by  which 
all  France  had  been  bound.  An- 
other  and  another  arose  in  his  place 
and  brought  accusations  against  the 
unfortunate  Robespierre.  The  pow- 
er of  the  man  was  destroyed. 

These  were  the  tidings  passed  from 
cell  to  cell  and  from  man  to  man  in 
the  gloomy  prison,  and  as  the  fear  of 
death   departed   from  them  and  the 


hope  of  liberty  shone  upon  their 
spirits  the  prisoners  uttered  cheer 
upon  cheer  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
Such  shouts  were  echoed  by  the  two 
hundred  thousand  captives  confined 
in  the  various  dungeons  throughout 
France. 

And  now  Vivian  was  sitting  at  his 
window,  gazing  through  the  close 
gratings  upon  the  narrow  view  with- 
out.  Two  women  came  in  sight  and 
walked  rapidly  to  the  nearest  point 
commanding  a  view  of  his  cell.  Here 
they  paused  and  the  foremost  waved 
a  handkerchief  Vivian  replied  with 
a  similar  signal.  The  distance  was 
too  great  for  voices  to  be  heard. 
The  woman,  taking  one  of  the  folds 
of  her  flowing  dress  in  one  band, 
pointed  at  it  significantly  with  the 
other.  Then  taking  a  stone  in  her 
band,  she  held  it  up  to  view  and 
pointed  as  before.  Then  she  rapidly 
passed  her  finger  across  her  throat, 
and  imitated  the  falling  of  a  head 
into  the  basket  of  the  guillotine. 

The  meaning  of  her  pantomime 
flashed  upon  Vivian.  Her  dress, 
**robe;"  the  stone,  "pierre;**  Robes- 
pierre beheaded  !  F'or  a  time  he 
was  dazed  with  the  glorious  news. 
Then  in  a  voice  of  deepest  joy  he 
shouted  to  the  other  prisoners, 
"Robespierre  is  dead;  the  reign  of 
terror  is  ended  !' ' 

As  that  cry  was  echoed  in  the 
prison  walls,so  was  it  echoed  through- 
out all  France;  so  has  it  come  down 
through  the  succeeding  Century  of 
history.  Robespierre' s  name  will 
ever  be  (perhaps  unjustly,  at  least 
partly  so, )  inseparably  connected 
with  the  bloodiest  period  in  French 
history  or  the  history  of  the  world. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

For  Freedom 's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  iseverwon. 

Byron, 

A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  the  door  of  Vivian' s 
cell  opened,  and  the  jailor,  accom- 
panied   by    La    Verne    and    Marie, 
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entered.  He  handed  to  the  prisoner 
a  sheet  of  parchment,  with  a  great 
seal  attached,  while  the  girls  show- 
ered  congratulations  upon  him.  It 
was  an  order  for  his  immediate  re- 
lease,  and  an  invitation  for  him  to 
resume  his  seat  in  the  Convention. 
He  turned  to  La  Verne.  She  threw 
herseif  into  his  anns,  and  tears  of 
purest  joy  traversed  cheeks  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  waters  of  sorrow. 
Then  turning  to  Marie,  "God  bless 
you,"  he  said.  "Bat  for  you,  my 
life  would  have  been  sacrificed." 
Sobs  shook  her  frame  as  he  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  gratefully  to  his 
lips.  With  praise  to  God,  the  three, 
and  scores  of  others,  stepped  forth 
into  the  glad  air  of  liberty. 

In  anticipation  of  their  release, 
hundreds  of  their  friends  had 
gathered  about  the  prison,  to  give 
them  greeting.  As  Vivian  eagerly 
scanned  the  faces,  he  saw  many  of 
his  former  associates,  who  came  for- 
ward  and  grasped  his  hand. 

"Let  me  come  nearer!"  said  a 
pleading  voice,  which  went  to  Vivian*  s 
heart.  He  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  his 
mother  rushed  into  his  arms.  *  'Thank 
God,  thank  God,'*  she  murmured; 
**my  boy,  my  handsome  boy!" 

Proudly  and  joyousiy  he  led  her 
to  the  two  girls.  *'My  mother,'* 
said  he,  '*my  friends  and  preservers. 
Come,  we  will  go  where  the  crowd 
cannot  intrude,  and  there  recount  the 
dangers  of  the  past,  enjoy  the  peace 
of  the  present,  and  anticipate  the 
happiness  of  the  future. ' ' 

They  went  to  La  Verne' s  home. 
There  the  four  told  the  story  of  the 
fourteen  dreadful  months  just  past. 
Scenes  of  blood  were  depicted  of 
which  Vivian  had  not  even  dreamed, 
and  accounts  were  given  with  shud- 
ders  of  men  who  had  gone  insane, 
and  others  who  had  suicided  through 
the  fearful  anxiety.  Scarcely  less 
vivid  accounts  were  given  by  Ma- 
dame Duruy.  Even  the  little  village 
of  La  Brede  had  had  its  reign  of  ter- 
ror,  and  Vivian  bowed  his   head  in 


grief  and  shame  as  she  told  him  of 
her  own  sufferings  and  the  murder- 
ing  and  despoiling  of  hundreds  of 
his  former  friends.  Death  from 
anxiety  and  miserly  apprehension 
had  come  to  La  Verne' s  father,  and 
his  vast  wealth  was  intact  and  in  her 
possession. 

"Myson,"  said  Madame  Duniy, 
in  deep  anxiety,  "can  you  not  re- 
turn with  me?  Have  you  not  suf- 
fered  enough?" 

"Mother,"  he  replied,  '*!  may 
have  to  suffer  more.  My  duty  calls 
me  to  re-occupy  my  seat  in  the  Con- 
vention. That  duty  I  must  not  and 
cannot  shirk.  There  we  shall  have 
the  difficult  task  of  settling  upon  the 
form  of  government  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  It  will  be 
difficult.  So  many  factions,  with 
vivid  memories  of  past  sufferings,  will 
oppose  changes  too  radical,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  those  not  radical 
enough.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
main  danger  is  past,  and  that  you 
need  have  no  fear  for  my  safety.  I 
retum  to  take  my  seat  tomorrow." 

In  response  to  the  invitation  before 
referred  to,  Vivian  went  next  day  to 
the  Convention,  while  his  mother 
remained  in  Paris  under  the  protec- 
tion of  La  Verne  and  Marie.  The 
reforms  enacted  in  the  Convention 
were  sweeping.  All  the  political 
prisoners  were  ordered  released,  the 
churches  were  opened,  the  worship 
of  God  reinstated,  and  those  ^^ho 
had  been  driven  from  France  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  were  invited  to 
return.  These  included  the  priests 
and  the  nobles  whom  the  commons 
had  hunted  down  until  they  were 
forced  to  seek  safety  in  exile. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
French  armies  in  different  parts  oj 
Europe,  the  deputies  determined 
upon  establishing  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  seemed  the  most  stable 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 
They  announced  to  the  French  people 
that  the  legislative  power  would  be 
vested  in  two  bodies,  the  Council  oj 
Five  Hundred  to  propose  laws,  a"" 
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the  Council  of  the  Ancients  to  enact 
them,  the  latter  body  embracing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  each  of 
whom  must  be  fifty  years  of  age  or 
upwards.  The  executive  power  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  directory,  consist- 
ing  of  ^y^^  persons. 

The  Provision  that  two-thirds  of 
each  legislative  body  must  be  made 
up  of  members  of  the  Convention, 
aroused  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the 
terrorists,  who,  depending  upon 
their  former  popularity  with  the 
masses,  incited  the  rabble  to  an 
attack  upon  the  Convention. 

Unknown  to  her  friends,  Marie 
Latour  had  mingled  with  the  mob 
sufficiently  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  intended  attack,  its  time,  its 
nature,  and  its  purpose.  She  did 
not  acquaint  Vivian  with  her  in- 
formation,  but  attempted  by  vari- 
ous  means  to  induce  him  not 
to  attend  the  Convention  on  the 
day  of  the  attack,  October  5,  1795. 
In  this  she  was  unsuccessful.  With- 
out  telling  anyone  of  her  intentions, 
she  followed  him  to  the  Convention 
on  that  day,  and  remained  outside 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  where 
the  Convention  met. 

She  saw  that  the  movements  of 
the  rabble  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  officers  of  the  government.  The 
troops  had  been  called  to  defend 
the  Convention.  Heavy  guns  were 
brought  up  and  stationed  in  such 
positions  as  to  com m and  all  the 
approaches  to  the  palace,  and  a 
pale  young  man,  about  a  year  older 
than  Vivian,  slight  and  short  of 
stature,  but  with  a  strikingly  forcible 
cast  of  countenance,  hurried  with 
perfect  calmness  hither  and  thither 
to  superintend  their  movements. 

Some  of  the  boldest  members  of 
the  Convention  came  out  ol  the  hall 
as  the  mob  of  forty  thousand  men 
and  women  approached  it.  Among 
these  was  Vivian.  He  attempted  to 
persuade  Marie,  who  was  in  one  of 
the  most  exposed  places,  to  retreat, 
but  she  refused  to  go  unless  he  ac- 
companied  her.     This  he  would  not 


do.  As  the  attacking  party  ap- 
proached, both  simultaneously  re- 
cognized  one  of  the  leaders  as 
Pareau.  He  was  pale  with  excite- 
ment,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
called  to  a  little  squad  ol  men, 
' ' Yonder  is  a  Girondist  who  through 
treachery  escaped  the  death  pro- 
nounced  upon  him  by  the  committee 
of  public  safety.  He  is  Vivian 
Duruy.  I  command  you  to  fire 
upon  him!"  In  perfect  unison  five 
muskets  came  to  Shoulder.  Vivian 
stood  with  arms  folded  in  perfect 
calmness,  awaiting  the  volley.  As 
the  report  rang  out,  Marie  sprang 
before  Vivian  and  received  the  ^yj^ 
balls  in  her  body.  With  a  sob  she 
feil  into  his  arms.  Looking  into 
his  face  with  whispered  blessing 
and  expression  of  deepest  love,  she 
died. 

'  *Back,back!' '  shouted  the  artillery 
Commander.  All  who  were  in  line 
with  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  obeyed. 
Instantly  the  terrible  boom!  of  the 
cannon  sounded  upon  the  air. 
Another  and  another  followed,  and 
all  were  echoed  from  the  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace.  So  skillfuUy 
had  the  guns  been  stationed  and  aimed , 
that  the  entire  mob  was  dispersed, 
leaving  five  hundred  of  their  number 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Among 
these  was  Pareau.  The  slight  young 
man  who  had  trained  the  guns  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Thus  ended 
the  last  Street  tumult  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Sorrowfully  Vivian  bore  the  body 
of  Marie  Latour  to  the  home  of  La 
Verne,  where,  amid  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  that  young  lady  and 
his  mother,  he  related  the  story  of 
her  devotion  and  heroic  sacrifice. 
The  next  day  she  was  interred  in  a 
romantic  part  of  the  churchyard, 
where  her  ashes,  fi-eed  from  the  stain 
of  her  only  sin  and  hallowed  by  her 
wonderful  love  and  sacrifice,  have 
since  rested  in  peace. 

The  Convention  remained  in  Session 
about  three  weeks  longer,  at  the  end 
of   which    time   Vivian   settled    the 
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affairs  of  La  Verne's  estate,  and  then 
took  her  and  his  mother  to  La  Brede. 
There  he  changed  and  fitted  up  the 
cottage  in  which  his  fether  and 
mother  had  passed  the  brief  months 
of  their  married  life,  and  made  it 
convenient  as  a  dwelling  place  for  the 
three.  It  was  Madame  Duruy's  wish 
that  the  wedding  of  Vivian  and  La 
Verne  should  take  place  in  the  church 
where  she  had  been  married,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  event.  Ac- 
cordingly,  on  June  8,  1796,  the  two 
were  conducted  to  the  little  chapel, 
where  amid  the  same  scenes  and  with 
the  same  songs  which  had  accom- 
panied  the  marriage  of  Claude  and 
Jeanne,  they  were  united  for  life. 

But  little  need  be  said  of  the  sub- 
sequent  history  of  France.  The 
directory  placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
in  command  of  the  army,  and  so 
successful  was  he  in  his  campaigns  in 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Egypt,  that  he 
was  able  on  his  return  to  drive  both 
legislative  Councils  from  their  halls 
and  establish  in  eflfect  a  despotism. 
Amazed  and  delighted  at  his  military 
skill,  the  people  cf  France  submitted 
to  his  unjust  Usurpation  of  authority, 
and  the  sun  of  his  power,  which 
arose  brightly  in  Italy  and  Austria, 
traversed  with  broad  sweep  the  firm- 

THE 


ament  of  France' s  history,  to  the 
noontime  of  Austerlitz,  the  dedine 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  the  eclipse 
of  Leipsic  and  the  exile  at  Elba,  the 
sunset  of  Waterloo,  and  the  mid- 
night  darkness  of  St.  Helena.  Since 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  France  has 
passed  through  many  governmental 
changes,  but  she  now  Stands  as  the 
leading  European  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  populär  liberty,  inau- 
gurated  so  successfuUy  on  this  conti- 
nent  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  bloody  French  Revolution  has 
accomplished  its  object. 

As  for  Vivian  and  La  Verne, 
nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
happiness.  The  youth  of  Jeanne 
Duruy  seemed  to  be  renewed  as  she 
held  on  her  knee  the  babes  which 
blessed  the  home  of  her  son.  The 
wealth  commanded  by  Vivian  through 
his  marriage  with  La  Verne  was 
used  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  his 
poor  neighbors,  and  he  lived  to  see 
the  common  people  of  France  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  predicted  for  them 
by  his  father.  During  that  time  he 
occupied  many  offices  of  trust,  per- 
forming  their  duties  to  the  benefit  of 
France  and  the  honor  and  glory  of 
his  department,  La  Gironde. 

Laertes. 


AN  ART  STUDENT  IN   PARIS. 


V. 

The  French  people  are  very  fond 
of  flowers.  In  the  city  of  Paris 
there  are  hundreds  of  business  firms 
dealing  exclusively  in  flowers,  and 
there  are  also  numerous  flower  ven- 
dors.  The  grandest  floral  sights 
that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing,  however,  are  the  Paris  flower 
markets  which  take  place  early  in 
the  year  and  last  during  the  entire 
season.  There  are  several  places  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  city 
where  such  displays  take  place.  The 
flowers  are  brought  upon  the  grounds 


designated  for  this  purpose  early  in 
the  moming,  twice  per  week.  At 
noon  of  these  days  they  are  all  again 
removed.  Our  course  to  school  took 
US  through  one  of  those  places.  The 
nucleus  of  this  grand  display  was  on 
a  Square  of  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  which  was  all  covered  with 
plants  excepting  narrow  passages  for 
visitors  and  purchasers  to  move 
about.  From  here  they  extended 
for  blocks  along  wide  sidewalks  and 
across  two  bridges  of  the  Seine 
River.  All  the  flowers  in  this  ex- 
tensive display  seemed  to  be  in  the 
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most  perfect  State  that  cultivation 
could  bring  them.  We  Utah  people 
do  not  know  how  beautiful  asters 
and  Chrysanthemums  are  until  we 
see  them  in  France. 

In  the  country  this  love  of  flowers 
is  also  discernible.  Wherever  there 
is  a  front  yard  there  are  flowers  in  it, 
and  window  sills  are  füll  of  them.  In 
some  instances  where  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  space  about  the 
premises  for  their  cultivation  a  cor- 
ner  in  the  field  would  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

In  harmony  with  this  pleasant 
feature  is  the  prevailing  order  and 
neatness  about  the  houses;  they  are 
generally  whitened  on  the  outside, 
and  although  they  are  not  so  elegant 
and  pretentious  in  design  as  they  are 
in  our  country,  yet  those  simple 
moss-patched,  tile-roofed  houses  are 
in  such  harmonious  contrast  with 
nature  that  they  always  draw  forth 
the  admiration  of  an  artistic  soul,  for 
in  the  humble  simplicity  they  seem 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
nature  surrounding  them,  and  serve 
well  as  a  gentle  accent  to  the  colors 
of  the  landscape.  Few  travelers  who 
simply  pass  through  Paris  and  ad- 
mire  its  beautiiul  clean-swept  boule- 
vards  and  excellent  saniiary  condi- 
tions,  or  its  lovely  parks  or  gardens, 
are  aware  that  those  conditions  are 
but  a  reflex  of  the  French  homes — 
the  homes  where  the  statesmen  and 
legislators  have  been  reared,  and 
hence  where  their  characters  have 
been  formed. 

Let  US  look  inside  those  homes 
and  see  what  may  be  learned  there, 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  examin- 
ing  the  fruits  of  many  centuries  of 
experience  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  and  social  conditions;  where 
the  density  of  population  has  brought 
about  a  necessity  for  great  domestic 
-economy.  We  will,  however,  only 
refer  to  that  which  brings  about  the 
comforts  and  decorative  parts  of  a 
home.  Windows  are  much  larger  than 
they  are  in  our  homes;  and  open  like 
double  doors  swinging  upon  hinges 


on  the  sides.  Instead  of  the  house- 
wife  raising  a  thirty  inch  window  sash 
about  six  to  eight  inches,  as  is  com- 
monly  the  case  here,  to  let  in  a  little 
hint  of  fresh  air,  the  French  house- 
keeper  Swings  open  a  five  by  seven 
foot  window,  hangs  the  bedding 
over  the  sill,  that  the  air  and  sun  may 
penetrate  ever)'  nook  and  corner  of 
her  domain.  This  to  begin  with 
greatly  reduces  the  expences  of  a 
family  physician. 

But,  don't  the  sun  completely  ruin 
the  carpet?  No:  they  don't  use 
carpets.  Carpets  are  disease  germ 
and  dust  traps.  Instead  thereof  the 
floors  are  made  of  tile  in  ordinary 
houses;  and  of  polished  wood  or 
stone  where  richer  furnishings  are 
desired;  those  are  exceedingly  fine, 
durable  and  therefore  economical. 
They  are  much  more  appropriate  as 
floor  decorations.  Floral  designs 
upon  a  floor,  such  as  our  carpets  are 
pattern ed  with,  are  very  improper 
and  in  direct  violation  of  laws  gov- 
erning the  decorative  art. 

Upon  such  floors  as  we  describe 
rugs  can  be  placed  here  and  there  in 
rieh  contrast  to  the  glittering  floor. 
These  rugs  can  be  taken  up,  shook 
and  aired  frequently.  The  floors 
thus  polished  are  much  easier  cleaned 
than  are  carpets. 

The  observance  of  these  few  things 
which  I  have  noticed  in  French 
homes  will  admit  of  constant  pure 
fresh  air  and  the  healing,  life-giving 
rays  of  the  sun.  Then  if  the  occu- 
pants  will  live  in  harmony  with  the 
Gospel,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will 
indeed  be  pleased  to  dwell  there. 
My  observations  in  France  led  me  to 
see  that  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement  in  the  art  of  intelligent 
home  embellishment.  We  do  not 
lack  ambition  in  that  direction;  on 
the  other  hand  a  little  retrenchment 
would  not  be  amiss;  but  in  the  tone 
or  application  of  our  ambition  is 
where  reform ation  is  needed. 

Every  science  is  governed  by  law. 
If  we  wish  to  apply  any  of  the 
sciences  to  our  comfort  and  well-being 
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we  should  heed  and  study  those  laws 
upon  which  that  art  or  science  is 
based.  Instead  of  doing  this  we  too 
often  blindly  follow  silly  fashions, 
habits  or  customs. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a 
writing  of  this  nature  to  enter  serious- 
ly  into  an  explanation  of  laws  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  art  of 
decoration,  but  sufficient  may  be  said 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  Charge  is  made.  It 
is  a  common  practice  when  we  wish 
to  fumish  a  house  to  go  directly  to 
the  dealer  in  household  furnishings 
and  select  a  certain  pattern  of  wall 
paper.  Why?  O  because  every- 
body  has  it.  Next  a  carpet  is 
selected,  for  the  same  unthoughtful 
"because*'  it  is  used  to  coverfloors 
and  it  looks  nice.  So  on  throughout 
the  entire  catalogue  of  furnishings. 
Sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  are  squandered  in  this  fashion 


in  the  furnishings  of  one  residence. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  to 
investigate  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  walls  are  finished  by  the  var- 
ious  nations,  and  even  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  world's  history;  likewise 
the  management  of  the  floor,  etc. 
In  cases  where  this  art  is  not  so 
extensively  used  and  such  a  general 
investigation  would  be  unwarranted, 
why  not  consult  some  artisan  friend 
and  get  his  ideas?  Or  follow  some 
original  idea  you  may  have.  It 
would  most  likely  be  far  more  sensible 
than  to  follow  fashion.  Manifest  your 
individuality  in  everything  you  do  in 
decorating  "home  sweet  home." 
Don*t  imagine  that  this  subject  is  too 
common-place.  Home,  the  cradle 
of  geniuses,  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, is  worthy  of  our  deepest 
thought  and  consideration.  It  should 
be  the  most  delightfiil  place  on  earth. 
John  Hafen, 


MY    BANISHMENT    FROM    GIBRALTAR. 


On  the  eighthdayof  March,  1853, 
Eider  Edward  Stevenson  and  myself 
landed  upon  the  Rock  ot  Gibraltar, 
having  taken  vessel  from  England  to 
that  point  whither  we  had  been  sent 
to  labor  as  missionaries.  On  our  sea 
voyage  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  dock  foreman  at  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  he  having  taken  deck  pass- 
age  with  us  from  Southampton  to  his 
home.  By  an  unusual  and  unex- 
pected  occurrence  we  were  enabled 
to  enter  the  fortress  without  our 
arrival  becoming  known  to  the  offi- 
cials  of  that  place,  through  the  kind- 
ness  of  this  dock  foreman.  When 
we  alighted  from  the  ship  a  cart  was 
brought  to  him  for  his  luggage,  and 
he  invited  us  to  place  our  baggage 
in  the  same  conveyance  with  his  and 
accompany  him  to  his  home.  As  we 
were  entirely  unacquainted  in  that 
fortress,  we  were  glad  to  accept  of 
the  invitation.  We  passed  through 
the   gates  without    being  questioned 


as  to  our  right.  he  having  been  re- 
cognized  and  it  doubtless  being  sup- 
posed  by  the  guard  that  we  were  his 
friends  for  whom  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Eight  days  elapsed  before  our 
presence  in  that  garrison  became 
known  to  the  officials,  and  then  the 
knowledge  was  imparted  to  them 
through  our  commencing  the  distri- 
bution  of  tracts,  and  through  our 
application  for  the  permission  to 
preach.  We  were  immediately  sum- 
moned  before  the  chief  magistrate, 
who  inquired  as  to  our  business  and 
our  inten tions  in  visiting  the  Rock. 
We  informed  him  that  we  were  minis- 
ters  of  the  Gospel,  but  when  he 
learned  that  we  were  Mormons  it 
was  very  evident  that  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  our  efforts.  He  gaye 
me  a  permit  to  remain  fifteen  days  in 
the  place,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom 
of  this  permit  in  red  ink  that  it  was 
not  to  be  renewed. 
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Brother  Stevenson  was  situated 
somewhat  differently,  he  having  been 
bom  in  Gibraltar  and  claiming  the 
privilege  of  spending  whatever  time 
he  desired  in  his  native  place,  could 
not  be  banished.  The  time  allotted 
me  tbr  remaining  I  occupied  with  my 
companion  in  distributing  tracts  and 
in  teaching  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
so  far  as  opportunity  was  presented. 

As  the  day  of  my  forced  depar- 
ture  approached,  I  tried  to  devise 
some  means  to  relieve  myself  of  the 
necessity  of  going,  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible  to  avoid  doing  so.  I  ap- 
plied to  the  American  consul,  a  Mr. 
Sprague,  offering  him  my  papers 
the  Contents  of  which  he  acknowl- 
ledged  on  my  Statement  with- 
out  examining  them.  At  his  re- 
quest  I  applied  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate  for  the  permission  to  remain 
longer,  but  he  would  not  grant  it.  I 
then  demanded  of  Mr.  Sprague,  that 
he  make  application  in  my  behalf, 
as  an  American  Citizen,  which  he  al- 
so did,  but  without  avail. 

In  conversation  with  the  consul,  I 
leamed  that  the  cause  of  my  banish- 
ment  was  the  distributing  of  tracts.  I 
Said,  '*Mr.  Sprague,  I  am  notaware 
that  there  is  any  law  forbidding  the 
distribution  of  the  word  of  God,  as 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, '  * 
at  which  remark  he  seemed  very 
much  confounded,  but  finally  said, 
*'It  is  not  that,  Mr.  Porter,  but  you 
know  the  cause  of  your  banishment.  *  * 

I  replied,  "Yes,  I  do.  It  is  be- 
cause  of  religious  prejudice,"  in 
which  view  he  acquiesced. 

He  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
regretted  the  necessity  for  my  depar- 
ture.  To  remain  beyond  the  time 
fixed  meant  that  I  should  be  trans- 
ported  to  Spain,  and  in  that  country 
I  could  expect  no  mercy,  as  the 
Catholics  held  almost  unlimited  sway 
and  they  would  show  me  no  mercy 
in  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God. 
I  therefore  went  down  to  the  harbor, 
and  there  saw  a  packet  which  had 
just  arrived  from  Constantinople  and 
was  about  to   Start  for  Southampton, 


England.  I  applied  to  the  ticket 
agent  to  learn  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion.  His  reply  was  that  ;^9  would  be 
thefare.  I  said,  *'My  friend,  my  un- 
fortunate  circumstances  will  not  allow 
me  to  pay  such  an  amount,"  when 
he  interrupted  me  with  the  remark, 
**If  you  wanta  passage,  say  so,  you 
cannot  get  any  cheaper  fare  than  £(^, '  * 
My  reply  was,  **Well  I  shall  be  un- 
able  to  obtain  a  passage  and  I  cannot 

I  turned  sadly  away,  but  had  gone 
only  a  few  steps,when  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking  in  the  kindest  manner, 
asking  me  to  return,  and  tuming 
about  I  saw  the  man  who  had  ad- 
dressed  me  so  gruffly  a  moment  be- 
fore,  motioning  me  to  come  back.  I 
retraced  my  Steps  and  received  from 
him  an  apology  for  his  rudeness.  He 
then  asked  me  to  take  a  seat  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  he  would  listen  to 
what  I  had  to  say. 

When  he  had  attended  to  some 
business,  he  sat  down  and  quietly 
listened  to  my  whole  story,  at  which 
he  expressed  his  sincere  regret,  and 
spoke  to  me  in  the  kindest  possible 
manner.  He  then  informed  me  that 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
take  deck  passage  to  Southampton, 
if  I  so  desired,  the  fare  being  four 
pounds.  This  amount  I  was  able  to 
pay  and  still  leave  some  means  for 
Brother  Stevenson,  who  was  to  re- 
main and  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Gibraltar.  Deck  passage  means 
that  one  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
the  deck  but  no  bedding  or  food,such 
as  the  crew  haVe  and  which  are  fur- 
nished  by  the  ship  Company. 

It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  bade 
BrotHer  Stevenson  good-bye,  after 
my  persistent,  yet  vain  efforts  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  remain  in  my  ap- 
pointed  missionary  field. 

I  set  sail  about  i  o'clock  on  the 
ist  day  of  April,  1853.  When  we 
got  beyond  the  Straights  of  Gibral- 
tar and  into  the  Atlantic  the  wind 
became  quite  chilly,  and  as  all  the 
bedding  had  been  left  with  Brother 
Stevenson    for   his  use,   I  began    to 
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wonder  what  I  should  do  in  order  to 
make  myself  comfortable  during  the 
night.  With  a  prayerful  heart  to 
the  Lord,  I  approached  the  ship*s 
Cook,  telling  him  of  my  circum- 
stances  and  my  mission.  He  listened 
respectfully,  and  when  I  cumpleted 
my  narrative  said  he  would  sp)eak  to 
the  chief  Steward  concerning  my  case, 
though  he  knew  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  for  me  to  secure  a  berth,  as 
himself  and  the  Steward,  because  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  vessel 
were  compelled  to  make  their  beds 
on  the  table.  He  gave  me  my  sup- 
per, however,  and  subsequently  in 
my  absence  told  the  Steward  of  my 
condition. 

About  9  o'clock  I  was  called  from 
the  deck  and  shown  a  bed  made  on 
two  benches  placed  together,  which  I 
was  told  I  could  occupy  during  the 
voyage,  and  could  receive  my  meals 
in  the  cabin  with  the  other  passengers 
and  be  treated  like  them  with  this 
exception,  that  I  could  not  be  al- 
lowed  liquors.  I  thanked  my  friends 
most   heartily,   and   told  them    that 


this  exception  would  be  no  hardship 
whatever  to  me,  as  I  never  used 
strong  drinks. 

After  thanking  the  Lord  for  the 
manner  in  which  He  had  softened  the 
hearts,  first  of  the  shipping  agent, 
and  then  of  the  cook  and  chief 
Steward,  I  went  to  bed.  My  place  of 
repose  was  almost  as  soft  as  down, 
and  I  slept  as  comfortably  and  as 
sweetly  as  I  have  ever  done  in  my 
life.  The  kindness  of  my  new 
friends  continued  until  I  reached 
England,  in  which  countiy  I  spent 
four  years  and  a  half  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  thus  completing  my  time 
in  a  way  that  I  hope  resulted  in 
some  good  to  myself  as  well  as 
others. 

Gibraltar  proved  to  be  a  very  un- 
fruitful  field.  Notwithstanding  the 
eamest  efforts  of  Brother  Stevenson, 
little  results  availed  his  efibrts.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  as  hard  when  the  Gospel 
was  preached  as  was  the  rock  upon 
which  this  aJmost  impregnable 
fortress  is  built.  N.  T.  Porter, 
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CAPITAL    VERSUS    LABOR. 

It  HAD  been  a  very  extraordinary 
day  in  the  usually  quiet  little  mining 

town  of  L .     The  morning  train 

brought  up  four  car  loads  of  for- 
eigners  to  take  the  place  of  the 
striking  miners  who  held  out  for  the 
old  price  of  three  dollars  a  day, 
which,  owingto  the  decline  of  silver, 
the  lessees  of  both  the  Hollenden  and 
the  Gibson  mines  refused  to  pay. 

The  excitement  ran  high  and  at 
one  time  a  riot  seemed  inevitable  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  deputy 
marshals  who  came  up  with  the  new 
hands.  Better  counsel  prevailed, 
however,  and  as  darkness  approach- 
ed and  light  after  light  shone  through 
the  Windows  of  the  many  little  cabins, 


except  for  several  little  knots  of  men 
gathered  in  front  of  the  one  little 
Store  which  also  did  duty  as  post 
Office,  there  was  naught  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  much  despised 
aliens. 

Steve  Holden  had  finished  supper 
and  sat  in  front  of  his  little  cabin 
thinkmg  over  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days  during  which  he  and  his 
fellow  workmen  had  refused  to  work 
under  the  new  schedule  of  prices, 
and  wondering  what  his  poor  old 
mother  would  do  now  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  compromise  with 
the  lessees  of  the  mine. 

Ever  since  Steve  could  remember 
he  had  been  following  mining.  help- 
ing  his  father  when  a  boy,  and  since 
whose  death  which  was  caused  by  an 
imperfect  shaft,  taking  his  place  and 
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supporting  his  mother  on  the  money 
received  from  his  daily  labor.  And 
now  just  as  he  had  the  prospect  of 
the  superintendency  of  the  Gibson 
Mine,  and  sweet  Marian  Saunders, 
daughter  of  the  minister  in  charge  of 
the  little  parish  where  his  mother 
lived,  had  promised  to  cast  herlot 
with  his  the  following  spring,  he  had 
joined  his  fellow  workmen  in  the 
strike  against  the  reduction  of  their 
wages,  and  instead  of  being  made 
Superintendent  at  an  advanced  sal- 
ary,  he  must  seek  eise  where  for 
work. 

**Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  he 
soliloquized  half  aloud  as  he  rose  to 
go  into  his  cabin,  **I  suppose  we'll 
all  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.'* 

**Make  the  best  of  what?"  inquired 
a  voice  almost  at  his  elbow,  which 
Steve  recognized  as  belonging  to 
Luke  Staley,  a  fellow  workman  and 
an  unsuccessful  aspirant  for  the  Posi- 
tion Steve  had  been  promised  before 
the  strike. 

*'D*you  think  we're  a  lot  of 
chumps  to  allow  these  cussed  dagos 
to  taice  the  bread  outen  our  mouths? 
D*you  think  as  a  honest  man' 11  stand 
by  an'  let  these  macaroni  eaters  walk 
away  with  his  earnin's?     Not  by  a 

d d    sight!"    and    Staley  swore 

a  horrible  oath.  **Tell  you  what 
Steve  Holden,  there's  trouble  brew- 
in'  an'  it'll  go  hard  with  them  'ere 
fellars  afor'  mornin' .     Are  you  with 

US?" 

"Not  in  any  violence,"  replied 
Steve,  eyeing  the  man  before  him 
suspiciously.  **It's  a  free  country, 
and  if  our  employers  refuse  to  con- 
sider  our  demands  and  ^  our  places 
with  cheaper  labor  we  must  look 
eise  where  for  work.  Good  night; 
I'm  going  to  tum  in." 

**ril  get  even  with  you  yet,  you 
chicken-hearted,psalm-singing  hypo- 
crite,"  muttered  Staley  as  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  started  towards  the 
post  office.  **It's  a  longlane  as  has 
no  tumin',  and  TU  turn  these  'ere 
mountings  inside  out  but  what  TU  be 
foreman  of  the  Gibson  Mine." 


Steve  was  uneasy  at  what  he  had 
heard  and  resolved  to  take  a  stroll 
down  town  before  retiring,  in  order 
to  see  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
Staley 's  threatenings. 

He  was  a  general  favorite  in  the 
camp  and  it  was  his  loyalty  to  his 
fellow  workmen  that  induced  him  to 
sacrifice  his  bright  prospects  and  join 
them  in  the  strike.  As  he  emerged 
from  his  cabin  door  into  the  peaceiul 
quiet  night,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  before  him.  On  all  sides 
winking  and  blinking  like  so  many 
miniature  stars  were  the  lights  from 
scores  of  miners'  cabins.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  town  the  new  work- 
men had  pitched  their  tents  and 
lighted  their  fires  to  prepare  supper. 
High  above  all  rose  the  mighty  peaks 
of  the  mountain  ränge,  their  tops 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  glorious  moon- 
light.  The  ripple  of  the  canyon 
stream  came  to  his  ears  like  the 
sound  of  soft  music  as  it  flowed  along 
its  pebbly  bottom  swishing  and 
swashing  against  the  big  stones  ris- 
ing  in  its  path  and  gurgling  in  its 
sheer  descent  over  some  miniature 
waterfall.  Steve  almost  forgot  his 
troubles  under  the  influence  of  this 
lovely  night,  and  buttoning  up  his 
miner' s  coat  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
he  made  his  way  down  the  one  little 
irregulär  street  the  camp  boasted, 
toward  the  post  office. 

He  found  nothing  especially  alarm- 
ing  in  the  scene  around  the  störe 
where  many  of  the  striking  miners 
were  congregated.  True  there  was 
some  excited  talk  and  occasionally 
some  hot-headed  individual  would 
slip  an  oath  and  shake  his  fist  in  the 
direction  of  the  newcomers'  tents, 
but  Steve  could  see  no  Symptoms  of 
an  outbreak  among  the  men,  and 
after  joining  in  some  of  their  argu- 
ments  and  advising  a  conciliatory 
policy,  he  turned  towards  his  cabin 
resolving  on  the  way  to  pack  up 
and  leave  the  camp  in  the  moming 
to  hunt  for  work  in  some  other 
place. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
THE   EVIDENCE   OF   GUILT. 

How  long  Steve  had  been  asleep 
lie  could  not  teil,  but  he  suddenly 
Started  up  with  a  vague  idea  that 
something  was  wrong.  As  he  listened 
intently  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
many  feet  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
<iistinguished  the  low  but  excited 
voices  of  men  engaged  in  heated 
•conversation.  He  jumped  to  his 
feet.  There  was  mischief  brewing 
sure  enough.  Hurriedly  donning 
his  clothes,  he  pushed  his  miner*s 
hat  over  his  ears  and  rushed  out  in- 
te >  the  night.  The  shuffling  of  feet 
had  passed  on  down  the  canyon 
towards  the  place  where  the  for- 
eigners  and  deputy  sheriffs  were 
encamped,  and  as  Steve  hastily  fol- 
lowed  in  their  wake,  a  sound  he  did 
not  like,  the  subdued  but  angry  hum 
of  many  voices  gradually  increasing 
as  it  neared  the  foreigners'  tents,  was 
bome  to  his  ears  on  the  night  wind 
causing  him  to  niake  all  the  more 
haste  in  his  endeavor  to  overtake  the 
men  and  reason  with  them  before  it 
was  too  late. 

His  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain, 
as  the  men  were  already  at  the 
encampment  when  Steve  had  crossed 
the  little  foot-bridge  over  the  canyon 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  made  his  way  to  the 
top,  the  scrimmage  was  on  and 
several  shots  exchanged,  the  miners, 
however,  meeting  with  a  resistance 
that  surprised  them,  and  being  slow- 
ly  driven  back  at  the  muzzles  of  a 
-dozen  Winchesters  in  the  hands  of 
the  deputies.  Steve  made  his  way 
through  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and 
was  nearing  the  front  as  a  pistol  shot 
rr.ng  out  on  the  air  and  the  leader  of 
the  deputies  feil  to  the  ground. 

The  others  hesitated  before  re- 
turning  the  fire  and  in  the  interval 
the  cry  of  "run  for  your  lives" 
caused  a  stampede  among  the 
miners,  the  deputies  recovering  only 
in  time  lo  send  an  ineffectual  volley 
after  them. 


As  the  mob  turned  to  flef:,  some 
one  jostled  roughly  against  Steve, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  feit  some- 
thing thrust  hurriedly  into  his  pocket. 
Instinctively  he  made  a  grab  at  the 
flying  figure  but  caught  only  his 
coat  pocket  which  tore  out  leaving 
the  ragged  piece  of  cloth  in  his 
band,  the  culprit  meanwhile  disap- 
pearing  in  the  darkness.  Steve 
stopped  Short  and  putting  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  brought  forth  a  heavy 
revolver  still  warm  from  recent  dis- 
charge.  As  he  stood  for  a  moment 
rather  bewildered,  he  heard  the  hur- 
rying of  feet  behind  him,  and,  in  a 
moment  more  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  remaining  deputies  and  placed 
under  arrest. 

It  was  not  tili  now  that  Steve 
realized  his  dreadful  position.  In 
the  clash  between  the  old  and  new 
workmen  there  had  been  several 
shots  fired  and  two  or  three  wounded, 
but  here  was  the  only  direct  evidence 
of  individual  guilt,  the  others  mak- 
ing  good  their  escape..  His  face 
grew  ashy  pale  as  he  looked  first  at 
the  revolver,  then  at  the  men  before 
him.  Partially  recovering  himself, 
he  Said  in  a  firm  voice,  handing  the 
revolver  to  the  man  nearest  him, 
"Gentlemen,  I'm  not  the  oneyou 
want;  I  was  on  my  way  to  pacify 
those  companions  of  mine.  This 
weapon  was  thrust  into  niy  pocket 
by  the  shooter  as  he  fled.  Here  is 
the  piecc  of  cloth  I  tore  from  his 
coat  as  he  passed  me.** 

"That' sali  right  youngfellar/'  re- 
marked  one  of  his  captors,  "You'll 
have  a  chance  to  teil  all  about  that 
down  at  Perryville  afore  Judge  Daly, 
if  we  can  git  you  thar  'thout  bein' 
lynched.  Y'see  the  rest  on  us 
here's  got  to  do  our  duty  an'  take 
you  down  safe  t'jail,  but  we  dont 
feel  any  too  friendly  to w'  rds  you  for 
the  killin'  of  ourpard." 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  felon's  cell. 
The  next    day   the   news  of  the 
trouble   up  at   the  camp  spread  like 
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wild-fire  and  the  people  of  Perry ville 
flocked  to  the  jail  where  Steve  had 
been  remanded  withöutbail.  Among 
the  first  to  visit  the  unhappy  man 
was  Colonel  Penfield,  one  of  the 
lessees  of  the  Gibson  and  heretofore 
a  staunch  friend  of  Holden *s. 

He  was  brought  to  Steve' s  cell  by 
a  turnkey  and  looked  at  him  long  and 
earnestly  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  latter  was  too  engrossed  in  his 
own  sad  thoughts  of  mother  and 
sweet-heart  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
visitor  and  only  looked  up  when  he 
heard  him  say,  "Holden,  Tm  sorry 
for  you ;  you'  re  the  last  man  I  should 
expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  a  mob, 
be  your  cause  either  just  or  unjust. 
The  last  man  I  should  have  deemed 
guilty  of  such  a  crime. ' ' 

Holden  fixed  his  eyes  füll  upon 
the  Colonel  and  once  more  the  real- 
ization  of  his  Situation  Struck  him 
with  füll  force.  Colonel  Penfield  be- 
lieved  him  guilty?  Well,  why  not? 
Was  not  the  evidence  of  guilt  found 
in  his  band?  Was  not  the  ball  ex- 
tracted  from  the  dead  man*s  breast 
identical  with  the  remaining  ^v^  in 
the  revolver  found  in  his  possession? 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  sank  down  on  the  rüde  couch. 
If  Colonel  Penfield  believed  him 
guilty,  would  not  also  his  mother 
and  Marian  share  that  beliet?  No 
one  but  himself  and  the  real  criminal 
knew  the  facts;  there  was  nothing 
about  the  revolver  to  identify  the 
owner;  the  only  clew  was  the  torn 
piece  of  the  coat,  and  every  miner 
wore  the  same  kind. 

Penfield  tumed  aside  to  hide  his 
own  emotion.  He  had  thought 
everything  of  this  young  man  now 
behind  the  bars.  What  could  have 
tempted  him  to  join  an  angry  and 
irresponsible  mob? 

**Well,  Steve,"  he  said,  starting 
to  move  away,  **no  matter  how 
much  I  condemn  your  action  and  de- 
plore  its  results,  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  save  you  from  the  gallows. ' ' 

The  gallows!  Steve  sprang  to 
his  feet,  every  fibre   quivering  with 


suppressed  pride  and  emotion.  '  *One 
moment,"  he  called  in  a  passionate 
voice  to  Penfield.  *'Do  you  believe 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  this  shoot- 


mg!' 


Penfield    looked    around   in 


surpnse.  "Do  ^ou  suppose  irre- 
spective  of  my  own  feelings,  that  Td 
bring  any  reproach  on  the  dear  old 
gray  hairs  of  my  mother?  That  I'd 
forfeit  the  love  and  respect  of  my 
promised  wife,  my  beloved  Marian?" 

Something  rose  in  Steve*  s  throat 
and  choked  his  further  utterance  while 
Penfield  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
bars. 

"Listen  to  me  Colonel  Penfield," 
he  continued,  recovering  himself  with 
an  effort,  "and  I'll  teil  you  how  it 
happened."  And  Steve  related  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night. 

'  *  All  I  have,  * '  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"to  identify  the  real  criminal  is  the 
piece  of  coat  which  the  marshal  has 
in  his  possession, and  that,  as  you  can 
See,  is  almost  a  hopeless  clue.  as  all  of 
US  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing." 

"This  is  most  extraordinary!" 
remarked  the  Colonel  as  Steve 
finished.  "Whatever  could  have 
induced  the  man  to  place  a  noose 
around  your  neck,  instead  of  throw- 
ing  the  revolver  away?  No  matter 
how  hard  pressed,  it  is  only  reason- 
able  to  suppose  he  would  drop  the 
weapon  as  he  ran." 

Penfield  was  thoughtful  for  a  mo- 
ment,  then  suddenly  turning  he 
thrust  his  arm  between  the  bars  and 
said,  "There's  my  band  Steve. 
Depend  upon  it  there' s  some  rascality 
at  the  bottom  of  this  and  TU  never 
rest  tili  its  ferreted  out. '  * 

Steve' s  whole  soul  was  in  that 
hand-clasp. 

"I'll  go  over  to  Rugby  now  and 
bring  your  mother  here  and  then  I'm 
ofl  for  the  mountains.  Cheer  up  my 
boy.  It's  a  sore  trial  but  keep  a 
stout  heart  and  we'll  prove  your 
innocence  yet.  Goä  bless  you !"  And 
turning  he  hurried  away  from  the  cell. 

He  believed  the  young  man  inno- 
cent,  but  how  could  it  be  proved? 
Only  by   finding  the  real  criminal, 
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and  that  seemed  an  impossibility. 
He  called  at  the  office  for  the  piece 
of  the  coat,  and  hiring  a  rig  drove 
over  to  Rugby  to  break  the  news  to 
Mrs.  Holden  and  the  Saunders. 

It  was  a  sad  meeting  between 
Steve  and  those  he  loved.  The 
Colonel  had  explained  everything  to 
them,  and  after  the  first  convulsive 
embrace,  the  sheriff  having  kindly 
allowed  them  all  to  enter  the  prison- 
er's  cell  for  ten  minutes,  Steve  once 
more  related  the  episode  of  the  pre- 
vious  evening,  giving  the  minutest 
details  of  everything  connected  with 
the  attack  and  repulse,  and  his  sub- 
sequent  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

The  time  flew  all  too  fast,  and  it 
scarcely  seemed  possible  that  the  ten 
minutes  had  already  passed  as  the 
turnkey  appeared  and  announced 
that  they  must  quit  the  cell. 

Steve  embraced  his  mother  affec- 
tionately,  telling  her  to  be  of  good 
cheer — all  would  yet  be  well,  then 
turning  to  Marian  he  clasped  both 
her  hands  in  his,  exclaiming,  *'Dear- 
est  Marian,  now  that  I  know  those  I 
love  best  believe  nie  guiltless,  I  am 
perfectly  content.  If  my  innocence 
cannot  be  proven  at  my  trial,  I  shall 
meet  my  fate  like  a  man,  and  carry 
my  case  to  a  higher  tribunal.'* 

*'0  Steve!"  she  exclaimed,  plac- 
ing  her  hands  on  his  Shoulders  and 
gazing  up  into  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression  partly  of  admiration,  partly 
of  terror,  "O  dearest  Steve,  do  not 
speak  of  such  a  thing.  The  Colonel 
has  promised  to  procure  the  ablest 
counsel  in  the  land,  even  if  he  has  to 
send  to  New  York,  and  dear  old 
Judge  Lockner  will  plead  your  case 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  the  life-long 
friend  that  he  is.  Dearest  heart,  do 
not  lose  courage.  You  shall  be  free. 
I  pledge  my  life  to  your  cause." 

The  man  strained  her  to  his  heart, 
while  the  turnkey  .softly  touched  her 
Shoulder  to  remind  her  that  she  must 
go.  And  so  gently  disengaging  her- 
seif from  her  lover,  Marian  placed 
her  arm  supportingly  around  the 
mother' s   form    and    slowly    passed 


from  the  room,  while  Steve  was  again 
locked  in  his  cell  ,to  await  the  cause 
of  justice. 

Justice!  Could  he  ever  obtain 
justice  with  such  strong  circumstaniial 
evidence  staring  him  in  the  face? 

"O  Marian!"  he  murmured  as  he 
was  once  more  alone,  '*Is  it  thus  that 
the  hand  of  fate  is  to  part  us?  Must 
I,  an  innocent  man  be  sacrificed  and 
your  life  be  blighted  forever?' '  And  as 
if  in  reply,  her  last  words  came  back 
to  him;  **I  pledge  my  life  to  your 
cause."  **Dear  Marian,  if  you  can 
do  nothing  eise  for  your  lover,  you 
can  at  least  keep  the  spark  of  hope 
kindled  in  his  breast,  and  save  him 
from  despair." 

CHAPTER   IV. 
SEARCHING    FOR  A  CLUE. 

During  Steve' s  long  confinement 
in  the  jail  awaiting  the  day  of  his 
trial  a  host  of  friends  were  constant 
visitors,  among  them  many  of  his 
former  co-workers  at  the  mine,  who 
had  kept  shady  until  it  was  officially 
announced  that  none  of  them  would 
be  prosecuted  for  their  part  in  the 
fatal  encounter.  They  knew  noth- 
ing of  Steve' s  innocence,  however, 
this  being  a  closely  guarded  secret 
in  the  hopes  ot  obtaining  a  more 
definite  clue. 

The  Colonel  kept  his  word,  and 
not  only  engaged  two  of  the  best 
attorneys  from  the  East,  but  re-em- 
ployed  Staley  as  assistant  Superin- 
tendent at  the  Gibson,  where  he  was 
under  the  constant  surveillance  of 
private  detectives  disguised  as 
miners.  Every  spot  in  and  about 
both  mines  was  carefuUy  searched 
for  the  missing   coat,  but  all  in  vain. 

**He's  bumed  it,  of  course,"  re- 
marked  one  of  the  detectives  in  con- 
versation  with  the  Colonel.  **That 
man's  no  fool.  Whenever  we  bring 
up  the  subject  of  the  strike,  he's  as 
close  as  a  clam  and  only  prates 
about  his  'surprise  as  bein'  a  honest 
man  that  Steve  Holden,  who  he 
allers  thoughta  kind'er  church-goin' 
feller' d  git  his  dander   up  an'  plug  a 
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hole  through  a  deputy  marshal. 
But  y*cant  allers  teil,'  he  says, 
'these  fellars  what  read  their  prayer- 
book  so  rigelarly's  get  the  very 
devil  in'em  at  times.  I  reckon  as 
how  he  was  desperit,  se'en  as  he's 
got  a  gal  down  thar  at  Rugby  wot 
he  wanted  to  git  married  to.  *  " 

**It's  very  evident  nobody  knows 
nor  suspects  anyone  but  Holden,  al- 
though  I  hear  nothing  but  surprise 
that  he  should  have  been  mixed  up 
in  such  an  affair.  Poor  lad,  Tm 
afraid  there's  little  hope  for  him. 
Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  boys. 
There's  only  a  few  more  days,  but 
something  may  turn  up. '  *  And  with 
this  Colonel  Penfield  dismissed  them, 
and  taking  up  his  hat  made  his  way 
to  the  jail  to  see  Steve. 

The  Colone!  was  not  alone  in  his 
eflforts  t;)  ferret  out  the  real  criminal. 
Marian  Saunders  worked  with  a  cour- 
age  born  of  desperation  to  find  some 
due  which  would  lift  the  bürden  of 
guilt  from  her  lover.  Every  subter- 
iuge  she  could  invent  was  brought  to 
bear  that  she  might  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  at  the  mines  without 
arousing  suspicion.  In  this  she  was 
ably  seconded  by  her  father.  To- 
ijether  they  made  arrangements  with 
the  Colonel  to  hold  two  meetings 
during  the  week  at  the  camp  on 
which  occasions  all  the  miners  were 
invited  to  hear  the  good  Dr.  Saun- 
ders read  from  the  scriptures,  and 
Marian  sing  for  them.  The  music 
always  insured  a  good  attendance 
and  the  girl  succeeded  in  touching  a 
chord  in  many  a  gruff  miner' s  heart 
and  making  a  host  of  friends.  She 
had  no  definite  plan  for  obtaining  a 
clue,  but  kept  her  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  during  her  stay,  under  the 
pretense  of  being  very  much  in- 
terested  in  the  mines,  would,  under 
Colonel  Penfield's  guidance,  explore 
every  nook  and  corner,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Among  the  audience  who  came  to 
hear  the  Doctor  and  his  daughter, 
the  Chinaman,  Wong  Kop  who 
presided  over   the  culinary    depart- 

12  c 


ment  at  the  camp,  was  always  an  at- 
tentive  listener.  It  wasn't  the 
scriptures  he  cared  for,  but  the  music, 
and  often  forgetting  his  duties  in  his  . 
eagerness  to  hear  the  fair  singer,  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  a  kick  fi*om  some  hungry 
miner' s  boot  for  neglecting  to  pre- 
pare  the  supper  on  time. 

One  evening  as  they  were  just 
about  to  Step  aboard  the  train, 
Marian  feit  a  tug  at  her  dress,  and, 
turning,  beheld  Wong  Kop  with  a 
face  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  held  in 
his  hands  a  little  bunch  of  blue  bells 
gathered  from  their  nestling  place 
among  the  rocks,  and  presented  them 
with  the  grace  of  a  drawing-room 
gallant. 

* '  Bely  good  sing, ' '  he  said.  '  *  Wong 
Kop  heap  likee." 

She  accepted  the  flowers  with  a 
pleased  smile.  and  was  about  to  thank 
him  when  the  Colonel  interrupted  her 
saying,  **Be  careful  Wong;  you 
mustn't  lose  your  heart  to  the  lady; 
she'  s  already  engaged. ' ' 

Wong's  face  lit  up  intelligently. 
and  he  shook  his  head  vigorously  up 
and  down.  "Wong  Kop  sabbe.  He 
alle  samee  heap  good  flend.  Bely 
fine  sing;  bely  fine  pleach;  Wong 
Kop  no  more  swear,  no  more  dlink; 
bely  good."  And  with  these  words 
the  Chinaman  hurried  back  towards 
his  quarters,  no  doubt  having  vividly 
in  mind  the  impression  of  a  big  num- 
ber  ten  miner' s  boot  giving  him  a 
lift  if  he  tarried  longer.  Marian 
called  out,  "Good  bye,  Wong,"  and 
the  Colonel  helping  her  on  the  car, 
the  train  pulled  slowly  out  of  the 
depot  for  Perryville. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  STRONG  ARM  OF  THE  LAW. 

At  last  the  case  of  the  "People 
versus  Stephen  Holden"  was  called. 
It  was  a  bleak  cold  day  in  October, 
but  the  court-room  was  crowded 
with  town's  people,  some  of  whom 
came  out  of  mere  curiositVt  but 
most  of  them  through  friendship 
and  sympathy. 
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All  eyes  were  on  the  prisoner  as 
he  entered  the  room  in  charge  of  a 
deputy  marshal  and  took  his  seat 
next  to  his  mother  and  sweetheart. 
His  long  confinement  had  told 
severely  upon  him,  but  he  had  lost 
none  of  that  manly  bearing  which 
was  a  part  of  his  character,  and  a 
murmur  of  admiration  for  the  sturdy 
lad  swept  like  a  wave  across  the 
audience. 

The  court  rapped  for  silence  and 
the  work  of  impanelling  a  jury  was 
proceeded  with.  It  was  far  into  the 
next  day  before  twelve  men  satis- 
factory  to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  selected,  and  the  prosecuting 
atlorney  opened  the  case  for  the 
State.  The  evidence  presented  was 
brief  and  to  the  point,  the  prosecu- 
tion  establishing  the  facts  clearly  and 
pointedly  frorn  the  time  the  miners 
first  went  out  on  the  strike  to  the 
shooting  of  the  deputy  marshal 
and  the  arrest  of  Holden  with  the 
Smoking  revolver  still  in  his  hand. 
The  cross  examination  developed 
nothing  in  the  defendant' s  favor,  and 
the  prosecution  rested  with  a  strong 
case  against  the  prisoner. 

Then  Judge  Lockner  arose  and 
stated  the  case  for  the  defense.  They 
proposed  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the 
strong  circumstantial  evidence,  the 
conduct  of  their  dient  during  the 
strike  and  immediately  preceding  the 
conflict  between  the  miners  and  the 
new  workmen  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude  the  possibility  of  his  having 
taken  part  in  the  affray.  Witnesses 
would  be  forthcoming  to  prove  that 
not  only  had  he  figured  conspicuously 
in  averting  a  riot  during  the  day, 
but  the  last  thing  before  retiring  that 
night  had  made  a  special  point  of 
going  down  town  and  advising  his 
co-workers  to  accept  the  Situation 
and  make  no  violent  demonstration 
whatever. 

As  Steve  took  the  stand,  and  was 
sworn  by  the  Court,  a  death-like 
silence  prevailed.  He  proceeded 
with  his  testimony  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice,     repeating   his     conversation 


with  Luke  Staley  and  his  subsequent 
uneasiness  and  resolve  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  chances  of  an  out- 
break  before  he  retired  for  the  night. 
Of  his  being  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  the  mob  passing  his  cabin;  his 
pursuit  and  arrival  at  the  encamp- 
ment  just  as  the  shot  was  fired  and 
the  weapon  hurridly  thrust  into  his 
pocket. 

The  piece  of  coat  was  here  shown 
the  jury,  and  Steve  proceeded  with 
his  testimony,  giving  the  details  o! 
his  arrest  just  as  he  took  the  revolver 
from  his  pocket. 

The  direct  examination  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Luke  Staley  had 
been  an  applicant.  for  the  position  ot 
Superintendent  of  the  Gibson  at  the 
time  it  was  promised  to  Steve,  but 
had  shown  no  ill-feeling  at  the  lat- 
ter* s  success.  The  cross  examina- 
tion only  strengthened  Steve' s 
testimony  and  he  was  excused. 

Several  witnesses  were  put  on  the 
stand  to  testify  as  to  his  conciliator}' 
policy  throughout  the  whole  trouble, 
and  then  Luke  Staley  who  had  been 
subpoenaed  by  the  defense,  was 
called  to  the  stand.  His  was  any- 
thing  but  a  prepossessing  presence 
as  he  stood  awkwardly  in  the  witness 
box  shifting  from  one  leg  to  the  other 
and  Casting  a  surly  glance  around  the 
room  as  if  to  say,  *'By  wot  right  is 
a  honest  man  like  me  put  up  like  a 
Jack  in  a  pulpit  to  be  stared  at  and  a 
questioned  on,  wen  he  don't  know 
nothin'  about  this  'ere  affair!" 

Being  sworn  he  was  at  once  on  the 
defensive,  weighing  every  utterance 
carefully,  and  cunningly  contriving 
to  make  it  appear  that  Holden' s  re- 
ply  to  his  inflamatory  remarks  at  the 
cabin  was  simply  a  cloak  to  cover 
his  subsequent  actions. 

In  the  direct  examination  he 
screwed  himself  about  uneasily,  now 
dodging  behind  his  evasion,  now 
twisting  around  that  one  until  as  one 
of  the  eastem  attorneys  was  closely 
questioning  him  regarding  his  part 
in  the  encounter  with  the  deputy 
sheriffs,   he   broke   out   with  a  snarl 
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that,  **Them  ashadtherighthad  said 
as  how  nothin'd  be  done  agin  any 
one  as  took  a  band  in  the  fight  with 
the  new  men  that  night,  exceptin' 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  conse- 
quently  he  objicted  to  bein'  sub- 
jected  to  these  '  ere  peramerlations. ' ' 
The  court  instructed  him  to  answer 
all  questions  without  any  remarks, 
and  his  examination  proceeded,  the 
defense  failing,  however,  to  bring 
out  anything  which  would  directly 
effect  the  evidence  as  it  stood  and  so, 
after  the  prosecution  had  put  a 
question  or  two,  he  was  excused  and 
lost  no  time  in  climbing  awkwardly 
down  frora  the  stand  and  making  a 
hasty  exit  from  the  court  room, 
glancing  ever  and  anon  behind  as 
though  expecting  to  be  recalled. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE     VERDICT. 

The  case  had  now  been  so  long 
under  consideration  that  the  court 
decided  to  hold  evening  sessions  and 
the  testimony  being  all  in,  the  pro- 
secution at  once  took  up  the  open- 
ing  argument,  and,  although  the 
prosecuting  attorney  had  known  the 
Holdens  from  childhood,  the  facts  in 
the  case  were  such  as  to  force  him  to 
present  it,  in  the  füll  strength  of  its 
dreadful  aspect.  The  deed  was 
done;  the  Instrument  of  death  was  in 
the  prisoner' s  hand  when  arrested; 
the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  striking 
miners.  Nothing  in  the  evidence  for 
the  defense  had  made  any  break  in 
the  direct  testimony  submitted.  The 
defense  could  not  sustain  the  State- 
ment of  the  prisoner  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  some  one  eise  and 
the  weapon  transferred  to  his  pocket. 
The  facts  presented  to  the  learned 
Jury  were  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt  and  the  verdict  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance.  The  argument  lasted  far 
into  the  night  and  court  adjoumed 
until  10  o*clock  the  next  day,  when 
counsel  for  the  defense  proceeded 
with  their  summing  up.  The  attorneys 
from  the  east  made  a  strong  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  calling  atten- 


tion to  the  fact  that  although  the 
weapon  was  found  in  his  hand,  no 
one  had  actually  witnessed  the  shoot- 
ing,  and  his  Statement  as  to  the  facts 
in  the  case  were  just  as  much  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence introduced  by  the  prosecution. 
The  character  of  the  defendant;  his 
conservative  policy  previous  to  the 
affray;  nothing  that  the  experienced 
lawyers  could  introduce  to  the  jury 
in  his  favor  was  overlooked,  and 
Colonel  Penfield,  himself  somewhat 
reassured,  whispered  comforting 
words  to  the  mother  and  Marian,  as 
the  court  took  a  recess  preparatory 
to  Judge  Lochner*  s  final  plea  for  the 
defense. 

A  more  eloquent  siddress  had 
never  before  been  heard  within  the 
four  walls  of  that  court  house,  and 
there  was  many  a  tearful  eye  as  the 
judge  closed  his  argument  with  a 
fervid  appeal  to  the  jury  to  remember 
that  although  this  lad  was  but  a 
working  man,  eaming  his  living  and 
supporting  his  dear  old  mother  by 
his  daily  toil,  his  life  had  been  an 
example  to  the  world.  He  stood  to- 
day  even  though  under  the  shadow 
of  guilt,  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
Not  a  soul  who  had  been  present 
during  this  fearful  ordeal  but  be- 
lieved  him  innocent  of  the  terrible 
crime  charged  against  him.  The 
truth  of  his  testimony  was  stamped 
indelibly  on  every  feature,  and,  if 
they  disregarded  the  promptings  of 
their  own  hearts,  of  their  own  beliefs, 
even  though  the  circumstantial 
evidence  offered  was  not  in  his  favor, 
and  found  him  guilty,  the  very  heav- 
ens  would  cry  out  against  them. 

Twilight  was  deepening  into  the 
dark  shadows  of  night  as  the  Judge 
finished,  but  no  one  thought  of  stir- 
ring.  Lights  were  procured,  and 
the  prosecution  delivered  the  closing 
address  to  the  jury  and  then  amid 
a  death-like  stillness,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded with  what  was,  to  the  pre- 
siding  Judge,  being  as  he  was  a  life- 
long  friend  of  the  Holdens,  the 
hardest  task  he'd  ever  been  called 
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upon  to  perform  since  bis  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  charging  of  thejury — 
the  charging  of  the  jury  strictly  ac- 
cording  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
the  evidence,  when  his  whole  heart 
went  out  to  the  young  man  and  his 
loved  ones.  He  had  an  almost  ir- 
resistible  impulse  to  rise  up  and 
shout,  *'Gentlemen  of  the  jury — 
he  is  innocent — innocent  as  the  un- 
born  babe.  He  is  incapable  of  com- 
mitting  a  crime."  But  this  was 
impossible.  He  was  there  represent- 
ing  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  his 
duty  allowed  him  no  choice.  What- 
ever  his  belief;  however  hard  the 
task,  there  was  no  alternative.  As 
he  commenced  to  speak  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  most  extraordinary 
case,  the  old  gentleman's  lips 
quivered  and  his  voice  trembled, 
while  his  auditors  leaned  intently 
forward  as  if  hanging  breathlessly  on 
every  word  he  uttered.  After  re- 
viewing  the  testimony  and  telling 
the  jury  it  was  their  duty  to  arrive  at 
a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence 
submitted,  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  refrain  from  paying  a  glorious 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner  and  impressing  them  with 
the  necessity  of  carefully  considering 
the  prisoner' s  own  defense  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  en- 
counter,  and  above  all  his  irreproach- 
able  life. 

As  the  court  concluded,  and  the 
jury  retired,  not  even  a  whisper  dis- 
turbed  the  awful  silence.  Steve  sat 
between  his  mother  and  Marian,  their 
hands  tightly  clasped.  They  had 
already  nerved  themselves  for  the 
verdict,  and  since  Judge  Daly's 
Charge  to  the  jury,  were  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Through  all  this  fear- 
fiil  ordeal  Marian,  however, had  never 
completely  lost  hope,  and  had  been 
the  one  power  that  sustained  poor 
Mrs.  Holden  from  despair.  Even 
now  while  the  twelve  good  and  true 
men  were  deciding  Steve' s  fate,  there 
was   something  which  kept  whisper- 


ing,     "Courage  my  soul;  he  will  be 
saved. ' ' 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  Marian 
sprang  to  her  feet.  It  was  only  the 
jury  wishing  to  ask  a  question. 
'  'Patience,  * '  she  said  to  herseif,  '  it 
is  not  yet,  not  yet.  *  *  Steve  pressed 
her  hand  and  looked  sorrowfully  at 
her  as  she  sat  with  eager  and  excited 
attention.  "Poor  girl"  he  thought. 
**It's  too  much  for  her;  why  don  t 
they  hurry  and  have  the  thing  over 
with." 

Once  more  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  jury  were  ready  to  report. 

The  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 
Every  nerve  was  strained  to  its  ut- 
most  tension  as  the  men  retumed  to 
their  seats,  and  the  clerk  after  polling 
them  inquired  in  a  ringing  voice. 

"Gentlemenof  the  jury,  have  you 
reached  a  verdict?'  * 

* '  We  have, ' '  replied  the  foreman, 
at  the  same  time  handing  it  to  the 
clerk. 

The  silence  of  death  pervaded  the 
room  as  the  clerk  slowly  began 
unfolding  the  paper.  Every  one 
leaned  forward  in  anxious  expec- 
tancy,  and  Marian  half  rising  in  her 
seat  strained  her  ears  to  hear — not 
the  sound  of  the  clerk' s  voice  but  a 
far-off,  indistinct  clatter  that  was 
caught  up  by  the  night  wind  and 
wafted  to  the  court  room,  seemingly 
for  her  ears  alone.  She  clutched 
Steve' s  Shoulder  convulsively  and 
leaned  forward — nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound.  She  had  risen  upright, 
her  whole  body  quivering  with  in- 
tense  excitement.  Nearer  and  nearer 
— right  close  now — it's  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofe.  Everybody,  the  clerk 
included,  had  forgotten  the  verdict, 
and  were  held  spell  bound  by  the 
girl  as  she  swayed  back  and  forth, 
her  senses  seemingly  deserting  her. 
But  all  had  now  caught  the  sound. 
There  was  a  galloping  of  hoofe,  a 
suppressed  clamor  of  voices  as  the 
horses  drew  up  outside.  Then  those 
in  the  hall-way  feil  back  before  the 
cry  of  "Make  way,  make  way!"  The 
next  moment   the  door   burst  open 
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and  Marian  with  a  loud  triuniphant 
cry  of  "He  issaved,  I  know  my  dar- 
ling  is  saved,"  feil  down  in  a  swoon, 
whilst  a  party  of  four  miners  ap- 
peared,  carefully  supporting  between 
them  the  Chinaman,  Wong  Kop, 
his  face  and  clothes  covered  with 
blood  and  he  himself  apparendy  but 
litde  better  than  a  dead  man.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  house  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  court  rapped  in  vain 
for  Order.  Everybody  stood  up  in 
their  seats  and  confusion  reigned  su- 
prenie,  until  one  of  the  men  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence,  and  in  a  solemn 
voice  addressed  the  court.  ''May  it 
please  your  honor,  we  four  and  Wong 
here'd  like  to  be  swom.** 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
Judge  seemed  nonplussed,  and 
looked  from  the  newcomers  to  the 
Clerk»  the  jury  and  then  at  the  crowd 
in  the  courtroom. 

"It*s  concernin'  this  case  of 
Holden' s,"  the  man  continued,  "and 
if  you  don't  hurry  Wong  '11  perhaps 
be  too  far  gone  t'  say  what  he  wants 
to." 

The  Judge  recovering  himself,  told 
him  to  proceed,  but  he  couldn't 
swear  any  one  on  the  case  now  as  it 
had  already  gone  to  the  jury. 

'*Well,  I  reckon  as  how  that  don't 
matter.  Here  Wong,  lake  a  sip  o' 
this  and  let's  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.  'f  any  one  'd  be  so  kind  'sto 
lo:in  US  a  bit  of  a  rag  to  tie  up  his 
wound  we'd  be  obliged.  Y'  see  he's 
carryin'  a  bullet  in  that  head  o'  his'  n 
and  't  kind  o'  interferes  with  his 
English." 

A  dozen  handkerchiefs  were  pro- 
fered,  while  Marian,  who  quickly 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  was  at  his 
side  in  a  moment  assisting  the  men 
in  binding  his  head  and  making  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible  by  piling 
up  overcoats  and  wraps  on  the  larg- 
est  chair  in  the  room. 

The  Chinaman  wasweak  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  he  seemed  unable  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  but  when  his 
eyes  rested  on  Marian,  his  face  lit  up 
intelligently  and    reaching  his  hand 


beneath  his  tunic,  he  brought  before 
the  astonished  gaze  of  all  the  charred 
remains  of  a  miner*s  coat,  and  hold- 
ing  it  up,  made  a  feeble  gesture,  in- 
dicating  to  the  girl  that  he  wished 
her  to  take  it. 

She  handed  it  to  Judge  Lockner, 
who,  examining  it  closely,  exclaimed 
excitedly,  "Your  honor,  thepocket's 
gone. ' ' 

Immediately  there  was  another 
uproar,  which  the  court  with  difficul- 
ty  suppressed,  and  then  addressed 
the  audience  saying  that  order  must 
be  maintained  or  the  room  would  be 
cleared. 

"The  dignity  of  the  court  must  be 
pceserved,**  Judge  Daly  continued. 
"It  is  only  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances  that  induces  the  court  to 
allow  this  interruption." 

"Can't  you  makeout  to  saysome- 
thin',  Wong,"  said  the  man  who 
had  first  spoken.  "D*  you  want 
some  more  brandy?" 

The  Chinaman  shook  his  head  in 
the  negative,  and  then  as  the  audience 
settled  in  their  seats  in  quiet  expec- 
tancy,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Wong  Kop  no  muche  talk.  To- 
day Luke  Staley  come  'long  bollow 
coal  oil  can.  Look  heap  dl  unk. 
Wong  Kop  sabbe  no  good,  so  follow. 
Pletty  near  dark  now.  He  go  in 
cabin  and  make  fire.  Lookee  lound 
room,  takee  board  out  floor  and 
flind  coat.  Pletty  dlunk  man — fall 
once,  twice,  many  time.  Puttee  oil 
on  coat — not  muche — more  go  on 
floor.  He  cusse  bely  much  Holden. 
When  he  light  fire  he  say,  *thele  go 
the  lope  can  hang  me.'  He  feel 
neck  and  cusse  heap  more  Holden." 

The  Chinaman  was  exhausted  and 
could  not  proceed.  Stimulants  were 
applied  but  he  was  too  weak  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  so  the  miner  took 
up  the  tale,  explaining  that  the 
Chinaman,  comprehending  that 
Staley  was  burning  the  coat  to  con- 
ceal  some  villainy,  waited  until  he 
reeled  out  of  the  cabin,  and  rushing 
in  pulled  it  from  the  flame  before  it 
was  fairlv  ablaze.     As   he   came   out 
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of  the  door,  he  almost  ran  into 
Staley  who  was  retuming  for  some 
reason  or  other.  The  latter  made  a 
grab  for  Wong,  but  did  not  catch 
him,  and  as  the  Chinaman  ran  off 
Staley  pulled  a  revolver  firing  several 
shots  in  quick  succession,  one  of 
which  took  effect  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground. 

*'The  shootin'/'  continued  the 
miner,  ** brought  a  hörnet' s  nest 
about  Staley' s  ears,  several  of  us 
swooping  down  on  him  just  as  he'd 
reached  Wong  here  and  was  about 
to  brain  him  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
gun.  He  was  pretty  drunk  but  he 
backed  up  agin  a  stump  and  stood 
U9  all  off  until  some  one  sneaked 
around  behind,  and,  tripping  him  up, 
presented  a  revolver  at  his  head,  at 
the  same  time  holding  a  piece  of  torn 
cloth  before  his  eyes  and  exclaiming, 
"D'you  you  see  this  Luke  Staley? 
It's  the  pocket  belonging  to  that  coat 
you  tried  to  burn.  I'm  a  United 
States  detective  (showing  his  badge) 
and  ril  give  you  just  one  minute  to 
confess  the  murder  of  the  deputy 
marshal,  and  if  you  don't  I'H  turn 
you  over  to  these  men  hare,  who*  11 
hang  you  to  the  highest  pine  tree  on 
the  ridge.  The  cowardly  whelp  was 
so  afeered  of  hanging,  that  hebegged 
for  mercy,  acknowledging  that  ne 
did  the  shootin'  and  afterwards  put 
the  revolver  in  Holden' s  pocket." 

Atthis  point  in  the  miner's  story, 
the  crowd  could  not  be  restrained. 
Those  nearest  to  the  prisoner  made 
a  dash  to  where  he  was  sitting  to 
shake  his  hand,  whilst  those  in  the 
rear  left  their  seats  and  were  scramb- 
ling  and  pushing  to  reach  him.  Four 
enthusiastic  men  caught  him  up  on 
their  Shoulders  and  were  moving  to- 
wards  the  door — the  court  meanwhile 
making  frantic  efforts  to  stop  them, 
finally  succeeded  in  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  heading  them 
off,  shook  his  gavel  vehemently  be- 
fore them  shouting  excitedly  that 
"ordermust  be  maintained,  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  court  was  being  abused; 
the     prisoner   was   not    discharged; 


he  would  fine  every  one  in  the  room 
for  contempt  of  court;"  then  raising 
his  voice  still  higher,  he  called  loudly 
to  the  Clerk  to  read  the  verdict,  and 
in  the  lull  that  followed,  the  clerk 
mounted  a  chair  and  read  '  * We,  the 
Jury,  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
NOT  GUILTY." 

Such  a  shout  of  triumph  as  went 
up — such  a  rushing  and  tumbling 
over  benches  and  chairs.  Nothing 
could  stem  the  tide  of  that  re- 
joicing  multitude,  as  they  followed 
the  hero  of  the  occasion  into  the 
open  air. 

And  Wong  Kop — was  he  any  the 
less  a  hero  as  he  lay  stretched  on  fiis 
improvised  cot  with  his  life  fast  ebb- 
ing  away?  H.   R.  B, 


A  Moral. — A  nut  dropped  by  a 
squirrel  feil  through  the  opening  in 
the  middle  of  an  old  millstone  which 
lay  upon  the  ground,  and,  being 
thus  protected,  grew  into  a  thriving 
sapling  that  shot  up  through  the 
opening.  In  a  few  years  it  had  in- 
creased  so  that  it  filled  the  space  and 
was  firmly  wedged  to  the  sides  of  the 
heavy  stone.  Still  it  grew,  and  in  a 
few  years  more,  little  by  littie,  it 
lifted  the  entire  weight  clear  from  the 
earth,  so  that  a  man  could  sit  be- 
neath  it.  All  was  done  by  atom  after 
atom,  borne  by  the  sap  to  thegrow- 
ing  trunk.  Think  of  this,  my  little 
man,  puzzling  over  *  *long  division' ' 
in  arithmetic;  littie  by  little  of  think- 
ing  and  working  will  take  you 
through  fractions,  rule  of  three,  and 
those  terrible  problems  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  by-and-by;  but  be  sure 
that  the  little  by  littie  is  not  neglected. 
And  you,  hard-working  lad  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  shops,  look  at  Frank- 
lin, Watts,  Field,  and  thousands 
more  who  have  lifted  the  weight  of 
circumstances  that  would  hold  them 
down  like  millstones,  and  who  have 
by  their  steady  perseverance  risen 
above  their  fellows,  easily  bearing 
their  burdens,  and  "keep  pegging 
away. ' '  P. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  some 
time  for  schools  of  high  standing  to 
publish  magazines  embodying  their 
educarional  ideas  and  aims.  A  num- 
ber  of  these  periodicals  have  been 
issued  in  the  Territory  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  financial  and  pro- 
fessional. Among  these  was  The 
Idea,  a  bright,  original  paper,  pub- 
lished  for  six  successive  months  in 
1893  by  the  students  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints'  College  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
During  the  school  year  of  1893-94, 
it  was  thought  well,  in  consideration 
of  the  financial  depression,  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  Journal,  and 
when  the  matter  of  reviving  it  was 
discussed,  it  was  found  practically 
impossible  to  insure  the  payment  of 
printing  expenses.  In  further  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  publications 
in  the  territory  are  languishing 
through  lack  of  financial  support,  it 
was  wisely  decided  to  let  The  Idea 
remain  defunct  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Feeling  that  the  school  should  not 
be  without  the  prestige  which  a 
regulär  publication  of  its  thought 
and  work  gives  an  Institution,  the 
principal  of  the  College  suggested  to 
the  editor  of  The  Contributor  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  *  'College 
Department"  in  this  raagazine;  con- 
tributions  thereto  to  be  made  by 
teachers  and  students,  and  to  reflect 
the  highest  thought  and  best  work 
of  the  institution.  The  proposition 
was  favorably  considered  by  the 
editor,  who  rightly  concluded  that 
the  prestige  gained  by  the  College 
would  be  reflected  upon  The  Con- 
tributor, to  its  great  advantage. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  College  being 
now  named  as  the  leading  theological 
institution  of  the  Church  school  Sys- 
tem, it  was  thought  that  the  spirit 
and  nature  of  its  work  will  react  upon 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
youth  of  Zion,  who  are  preparing 
for  the  important  duties  of  Church 


membership,  causing  them  to  think 
long  and  deeply  of  the  vast  prepara- 
tion  needed,  and  the  best  way  to 
secure  it.  Accordingly,  we  present 
in  this  issue  the  introductory  contri- 
bution  to  this  department,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  always  contain  items  ot 
profitable  interest  to  our  readers. 

ADDRESS  TG  THE  GRADUATES,  AT 
THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES» 
JUNE    7,     1894. 

To  the  graduate,  Commencement 
Day  is  a  most  interesting  occasion. 
It  is  to  him  what  the  ceremony  ot 
knighting  was  to  the  mediaeval  squire. 
By  the  process  of  step  by  step  grad- 
uation,  he  has  come  up  at  last  to  the 
door  of  the  great  temple  of  learning, 
where  the  flight  of  stairs  is  endless, 
the  graduating  process  of  constant 
recurrence  eternally.  Although  the 
mind  is  infinite  in  its  capacity  for  de- 
velopment,  its  limit  of  growth  never 
having  been  reached,  yet  so  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned,  conditions  ren- 
der  the  füllest  possible  development 
but  meager  indeed.  The  great  New- 
ton, discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion,  of  prismatic  refraction  of  light, 
and  writer  of  the  Principia,  professed 
just  before  his  death  that  his  work  had 
been  but  child's  play  along  the  shore 
of  the  yet  unexplored  ocean  of 
knowledge.  Truly,  then,  you  have 
hardly  made  a  commencement,  in- 
deed I  hope  your  true,  independent, 
manly  and  womanly  endeavor  will 
commence  from  this  time.  The 
term  "commencement"  is,  therefore, 
beautifully  suggestive  in  theory;  may 
it  be  equally  so  in  your  practice. 

Many  questions  will  confront  you 
now  that  your  feet  are  beginning  to 
tread  the  sacred  ground  of  self- 
guided  endeavor,  questions  which 
you  alone  can  answer.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  is,  What  shall  be  my 
price  for  labor  performed?  What 
my  remuneration?  The  shores  of 
time  are  strewn  with  the  wrccked 
lives  of  men  and  women   who  have 
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not  been  able  to  answer  this  question 
aright.  One  has  bartered  his  God- 
given  heritage  for  gold  alone;  his 
bark  is  splendidly  bespangled  with 
jewels,  but  it  lies  broadside  against 
the  reef  of  selfishness.  Another  has 
scomed  the  price  to  be  measured  by 
earthly  dross;  hisfrail  canoe.weather- 
beaten  and  torn  to  shreds,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  misfortune,  with 
naught  but  the  memory  of  unselfish 
arts  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

Would  it  pay  for  one  to  be  a 
Croesus,  a  Midas,  a  Gould,  a  Russell 
Sage,  if  even  he  possessed  the 
power?  Could  he  afford  to  partake 
fully  of  the  unpractical,  unthrifty 
spirit  of  a  Burns,  a  Socrates,  a  Gold- 
smith, a  Sheridan,  even  though  he 
possessed  all  the  traits  which  have 
made  these  men  famous?  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  him  to  combine  the 
poetic,  the  philosophic,  the  military, 
the  patriotic  genius  of  a  Shakes- 
peare, a  Pericles,  a  Caesar,  a  Wash- 
ington, with  the  practical  ability  and 
Sterling  judgment  of  those  im- 
mortals?  Shall  one  not  strive  to 
control  the  fire  of  talent,  which,  un- 
trammeled,  will  consume  all  that  is 
Stahle  and  conservative  within  him? 
But  at  the  same  time  shall  he  not 
allow  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual 
to  rise  within  the  mass  of  physicart, 
stolid  power,  like  the  leaven  which 
imparts  lightness  to  the  lump? 

Another  question  will  confront 
you;  nay,  it  has  confronted  you  in 
all  your  preparatory  work.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  past  speaking  to  the 
present,  and  sending  its-  prophetic 
tones  to  the  future.  You  are  called 
upon  to  temper  the  idealism  of  the 
past  with  the  realism  of  the  present 
— the  present  self-development  with 
the  past  ascetic  self-sacrifice.  One 
fact  is  now  worth  many  theories — in 
the  past  one  theory  was  esteemed 
above  many  facts.  The  iritrinsic 
value  of  Systems  and  men  is  sought 
for  now,  in  the  past  the  height  of 
the  ideal,  no  matter  how  impractical 
that  ideal,  determined  its  own  worth 
and    that    of    its    exponent.       The 


question  with  the  Piatonic  philoso- 
pher was,  What  are  its  essentials? 
What  is  his  ideal?  The  modern 
Baconian  asks,  What  is  it  worth? 
What  can  he  do?  The  knowing  and 
the  feeling  of  the  Greek,  mingled 
with  the  knowing  and  the  doing  of 
the  American,  will  form  a  tempera- 
ment  best  fitted  not  only  for  the 
broad  duties  and  labors  of  this  life, 
but  also  for  the  larger  knowing, 
feeling,  and  doing  of  the  life  to 
come;  for  the  best  preparation  for 
the  World  beyond  the  vail  is  the 
greatest  possible  tact  and  thorough- 
ness  in  the  Performance  of  the  mani- 
fold  duties  of  this.  And  when,  un- 
aided,  you  have  developed  your 
own  individual  powers  to  the  highest 
possible  point,  remember  that  you 
can  push  them  several  degrees 
higher  by  an  apparent  sacrifice  ot 
those  powers  to  the  good  of  another. 
The  cup  of  water  you  give  to  the 
humble,  elevates  you  far  more  than 
does  the  nectar  you  receive  from  the 
fairies  of  elfland.  No  man  ever  yet 
attained,  he  never  can  attain  true 
egoism  without  a  healthful,  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  altruism.  The  one  is 
the  proper  complement  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  when  you  take  from 
my  hand  the  roll  of  paper  containing 
the  certified  results  of  your  year's 
labor,  remember  that  from  that 
moment  you  stand  in  a  double  sense 
as  an  exponent  of  your  abna  maier. 
Upon  you  rests  the  responsibility  of 
proving  the  ad  van  tage  of  such  a 
course  of  training  as  is  given  here. 
Hundreds  have  attested  it,  hundreds 
are  attesting  it,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  the  self-reliance,  the  humble 
manliness,  the  reverence  for  things 
sacred,  the  love  of  all  honorable 
labor,  whether  of  the  head,  the  heart, 
or  the  hand — by  all  these  we  shall 
expect  you  to  attest  the  benefits  you 
have  received  here.  Remember,  the 
composite  love  for  seif,  for  man,  and 
for  God,  each  tempered  by  the  other, 
must  be  the  touchstone  to  try  our 
lives. 
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The  pictured  lamp  upon  your 
certificates  is  an  emblem  which  I 
trust  all  will  take  to  heart.  From 
the  altar  in  the  teniple  of  learning, 
on  which  burns  the  perpetual  fire  of 
knowledge,  each  of  you  has  lighted 
his  lamp,  as  the  colonists  departing 
from  their  loved  Rome  carried  with 
them  to  their  new  homes  a  taper 
from  the  altar  of  the  household  god- 
dess  Vesta.  The  bnght  man  burris 
himself  out  for  the  illumination  of 
others,  the  fire  of  his  talent  usually 
consuming  him  long  before  the  allotted 
time  of  his  life  has  expired.  May  it 
not  be,  shall  it  not  be,  that  those 
who  now  leave  this  institution  for  the 
broad  field  of  human  endeavor,  will 
carry  a  torch  with  them  to  illumine 
not  only  their  own  feet  but  the  feet 
of  all  who  come  in  the  way  with 
them?  The  sphere  of  a  school  like 
this  would  be  narrow  indeed,  were 
its  benefits  restricted  to  those  who 
have  immediately  partaken  of  them. 
No.  Like  the  traveler  who  dug  a 
well  by  the  wayside,  hung  a  cup 
beside  it,  and  went  his  way,  not 
hearing  (we  cannot  say  not  feeling) 
the  benisons  of  the  thousands  of 
weary  souls  who  found  refreshment 
there,  so  I  hope  you  will  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  but  withal  unsel- 
fishly,  bestow  the  benefits  of  your 
unwearied  labors  upon  all  who 
tread  the  highway  of  your  lives. 
With  this  wish  and  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations,  I  present  your  certifi- 
cates. Willard  Done. 


A  SCOTCH    WEAVER-BOY. 

The  indigo  planters  of  India  raise 
the  plant  and  manufacture  the  dye. 
The  process  by  which  the  indigo 
leaves  are  turned  into  the  indigo 
cakes,  known  to  commerce,  is  carried 
on  in  a  large  factory.  It  is  a  process 
requiring  skill,  judgment  and  inces- 
sant  watching,  and  in  which  one  blun- 
der  may  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Among  the  planters  it  is  a  common 
saying  that  if  a  Scotchman  is  given 
any  Position  in  a  factory,  no  matter 


how  subordinate,  he  will  soon  become 
the  Superintendent,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  the  proprietor. 

This  fact  is  creditable  to  the 
business  sagacity  and  the  "push**  of 
Scotchmen.  But  it  is  also  compli- 
mentary  to  the  parish  schools  ol 
Scotland,  in  which  every  Scotch  boy. 
no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be,  can 
obtain  an  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Century 
there  died  in  Virginia  a  Scotchman, 
Dr.  Greenway,  whose  life  illustrated 
the  characteristics  of  his  race  and  the 
influence  of  Scotch  schools. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
living  on  the  border  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  His  father  sent 
him  to  school  and  taught  him  his 
trade.  At  school  he  became  a  good 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  learned 
the  rudiments  ol  French  and  Italian. 

By  his  trjfde  he  earned  sufficient 
money  to  carry  him  to  Virginia. 
There  he  set  up  a  hand-loom,  and 
supported  himself  by  weaving,  while 
he  prepared  to  practice  medicine. 

During  his  preparatory  studies 
and  after  he  became  a  country  doc- 
tor,  he  kept  on  reading  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Italian  works. 
His  Homer,  Horace,  Pliny,  Rabelais 
and  Dante  were  enriched  by  mar- 
ginal notes  showing  his  industr)'  and 
scholarship. 

A  few  years  of  medical  practice 
brought  him  sufficient  money  to 
build  a  flour-mill.  Withdrawing 
from  practice,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  history.  He 
coUected  a  herbarium  of  forty  folio 
volumes,  which  contained  specimens 
of  all  the  principal  plants  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  described  in 
English  and  Latin. 

An  incident  will  show  the  pluck  of 
this  Scotch  weaver.  After  he  became 
wealthy,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
he  was  anxious  that  his  daughters 
should  receive  a  musical  education. 
Living  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible  to  hire  a  teacher  of  music. 

Most   fathers    would    either    have 
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given  up  their  purpose  or  sent  their 
daughters  to  town.  The  indomitable 
Scotchman  did  neither;  but  bought 
a  guitar  and  harpsichord — pianos 
were  then  unknown — and  taught 
himself  how  to  play  on  them. 

Then  he  taught  his  oldest  daugh- 
ter  their  use,  first  making  her  promise 
that  she  would  not  marry  until  she 
had  instructed  her  next  youngest 
sister.  The  father  also  taught  his 
only  son  to  play  on  the  flute  and  the 
violin,  and  in  this  way,  one  member 
helping  the  others,  the  whole  family 
became  good  musicians. 

This  weaver's  life  should  be  mused 


over  by  those  boys  whose  ambition 
is  stimulated  by  the  common  remark, 
"There's  always  room  at  the  top.' 

Dr.  Greenway  found  **room  at 
the  top/'  bec«iuse  he  worked  long 
and  well  at  the  bottom.  The  apex 
of  the  pyramid  is  in  the  clouds.  But 
it  Stands  there  because  its  base  has 
been  built  broadly  and  solidly.  Many 
persons  fail  in  life  from  imitating  the 
Turkish  carpenter,  who  begins  his 
house  at  the  roof.  That  which  is  to 
stand  and  bear  up,  be  it  a  house,  a 
character,  a  trade,  or  a  profession, 
must  have  a  foundation. 

T.  C 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


A  Model  Speech. — During  a 
senatorial  contest  in  West  Virginia, 
Major  Hotchkiss,  of  Staun  ton,  made 
a  sensible  Speech.  Hesaid:  "Gentle- 
men,  if  no  one  will  make  a  speech,  I 
will,  and  I  will  stop  when  I  get  done. 
Citizens  of  West  Virginia,  if  you 
would  all  take  the  same  interest  in 
developing  the  resources  of  your 
country  by  opening  your  rieh  mines, 
cultivating  the  soil,  improving  your 
stock,  and  cultivating  habits  of  in- 
dustry,  that  you  take  in  hunting 
public  Offices  for  yourselves  or 
friends,  you  would  soon  have  one  of 
the  first  and  best  states  in  the  Union. ' ' 

The  people  of  Utah  would  realize 
a  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  if  they 
would  follow  the  advice. 

Don't  Hurry. — What  is  life,  if 
we  are  continually  in  a  hurry?  A 
fearful  proportion  of  men  kill  them- 
selves  while  pursuing  the  bubble  of 
wealth.  This  rush  and  worry  day 
alter  day,  this  restless  anxiety  after 
something  you  have  not  got,  is  like 
pebble  stones  in  machinery — they 
grate  and  grind  the  life  out  of  you. 
You  have  useless  burdens;  throw 
them  off.  Pull  in  the  strings.  Contract 
your  business.  Take  time  for  thought 
of  better  things.     Co  out  into  the  air 


and  let  God's  sun  shine  down  on  your 
head.  Stop  thinking  of  business  and 
profit.  Stop  grumbling  at  adverse 
providences.  You  will  probably 
never  see  much  better  times  than 
these  in  this  doomed  world.  Your 
most  opportune  season  is  now;  your 
happiest  day  is  today.  Calmly  do 
your  duty,  and  let  God  take  care  of 
His  own  world. 

A  Long  Time  To  Wait. — About 
two  years  ago  there  died  in  New 
York  City  a  well-known  Citizen, 
whose  wealth  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
000,000.  He  had  commenced  life 
poor,  and  was  literally  a  self-made 
man.  The  basis  of  his  fortune  was 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage ; 
but  judicious  investments  in  real 
estate  gave  him  the  bulk  of  his 
wealth.  He  had  several  daughters, 
who,  unlike  their  parents,  received 
liberal  educations,  and  shone  forth  at 
Saratoga  and  elsewhere  as  belles  of 
the  season.  He  had  two  sons  also, 
who  took  to  billiards  and  **rapid 
transit*'  (that's  what  they  call  it  here 
when  young  men  affect  fasthorses) 
more  enthusiastically  than  to  the 
sordid  occupation  of  earning  their 
own  living.  In  due  time  the  daugh- 
ters and  one  of  the  sons  married,  and 
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there  were  great  expectations  of  the 
money  **the  old  man"  would  leave 
his  heirs.  When  he  died  his  will  was 
found,  and  a  very  simple  document 
it  was.  One-fifth  of  the  income  was 
to  be  paid  to  his  wife  and  each  of  his 
children  during  their  lifetime.  Upon 
his  children* s  death,  if  they  had 
issue,  the  income  was  to  be  paid  to 
them  until  his  youngest  grandchild 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
the  estate  was  to  be  divided.  Great 
was  the  lamentation  and  sorrow.  The 
great  expectations  passed  away  like 
a  shadow  at  night-fall.  G.  B. 

Live  Within  Your  Income. — 
You  cannot  make  people  honest  by 
paying  them  large  salaries.  Our 
public  servants  were  less  suspected, 
and  a  less  number  were  guilty,  when 
the  salaries  were  .smaller  than  now. 
It  is  living  beyond  income  that  has 
been  with  most  defaulters  the  first 
Step,  and  we  say  in  all  earnestness 
that  in  every  case  living  beyond  in- 
come was  needless  and  criminal. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are  in 
no  mood  to  be  trifled  with  by  puerile 
pleas  about  social  position  and  beau- 
tiful  fixtravagance.  That  kind  of 
life  is  essentially  vulgär  because  it 
lacks  the  highest  culture,  which  is 
self-control  and  self-denial. 

Gather  up  the  Fragments. — 
How  many  lives  are,  so  to  speak, 
mere  relics  ot  an  ended  feast,  frag- 
ments  which  may  be  either  left  to 
waste,  or  to  be  taken  up  and  made 
the  most  of!  For  we  cannot  die 
when  we  wish  it,  and  because  we 
wish  it.  The  fact  may  be  very  un- 
romantic,  but  is  a  fact,  that  a  too 
large  dinner,  or  a  false  Step  on  the 
stairs,  kills  much  more  easily  than  a 
great  sorrow.  Nature  compels  us  to 
live  on,  even  with  broken  hearts,  as 
with  lopped  off  members.  True,  we 
are  neverquite  thesame  again,  never 
the  complete  human  being;  but  we 
may  still  be  a  very  respectable, 
healthy  human  being,  capable  of  liv- 
ing out  our  three  score  years  and  ten 
with  tolerable  com  fort  after  all. 


These  *'fragments"  of  lives,  how 
they  strew  our  daily  path  on  every 
side!  Not  a  house  do  we  enter,  not 
a  Company  do  we  mix  with,  but  we 
more  than  guess — we  know — that 
these  our  friends,  men  and  women, 
who  go  about  the  world  doing  their 
work  and  taking  their  pleasure  there- 
in,  all  carry  about  them  a  secret 
bürden — of  bitter  disappointments, 
vanished  hopes,  unfulfilled  ambitions, 
lost  loves.  Probably  every  one  ot 
them,  when  his  or  her  smiling  face 
vanishes  from  the  circle,  will  change 
it  into  another,  serious,  anxious,  sad 
— happy  if  it  be  only  sad,  with  no 
mingling  of  either  bitterness  or  bad- 
ness.  That  complete  felicity  which 
the  young  believe  in,  and  expect  al- 
most  as  a  matter  of  certainty  to 
come,  never  does  come.  Soon  or 
late  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
to  do  without  it,  to  make  up  the  frag- 
ments  of  our  blessings,  thankful  that 
we  have  what  we  have,  and  are  what 
we  are;  above  all,  that  we  have  our 
own  bürden  to  bear,  and  not  our 
neighbor's.  But  whatever  itis,  we 
must  bear  it  alone;  and  this  gather- 
ing  up  of  fragments,  which  we  are 
so  earnestly  advising,  is  also  a  thing 
which  must  be  done  alone. 

C  A.   M. 

Walking. — Since  the  days  when 
Adam  perambulated  the  garden  of 
Eden,  this  exercise  has  been  criti- 
cised  and  descanted  upon  by  hosts 
of  writers.  Yet,  who  is  there  of 
late  years  who  ihoroughly  under- 
stands  how,  and  when,  and  where  to 
walk,  and  to  thoroughly  be  benefited 
by  the  exercise?  Perhaps,  here  and 
there,  the  reader  of  Thoreau  or 
Taylor  has  charmingly  slipped  into 
their  ways,  and  like  them,  endea- 
vored  to  become  great. 

We  all  know  that  Walking  with 
the  mind  loaded  down  under  a  press 
of  business  affairs  is  tiresome.  Throw 
it  off  at  once,  and  take  a  straight 
Stretch  for  an  hour  out  through  the 
confines  of  your  city.  Two  hours 
consumed  in  this   way  each  day  of 
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your  young  manhood  will  add  a 
dozen  years  to  your  natural  exis- 
tence.  Take  an  easy  gait,  expand 
your  ehest,  so  that  the  pure  air  may 
penetrate  your  lungs,  throwing  off 
all  foul  breath  in  its  free  course,  and 
making  you  feel  a  hundred  per  cent. 
better. 

What  untold  beauties  and  subjects 
of  earnest  thought  lie  in  the  ever- 
changing  foliage!  Even  the  birds 
sing  in  praise  of  the  glor-ious  sun- 
shine,  while  afer  the  glint  of  water 
between  the  trees  but  allures  us  on 
to  explore  its  source. 

A  good  walk  is  over  the  nearest 
road  to  the  country.  Perhaps,  ere 
the  city  house-tops  shall  have  faded 
from  view  the  allotted  hour  will  be 
up.  Then,  right  about  face,  and 
back  again. 

You  young  hien  and  old,  as  well 
as  ladies,  who  have  not  walked  for 
pleasure,  let  me  recomrnend  a  be- 
ginning  at  once.  Abandon  horse 
cars  on  fine  days,  and  take  to  side- 
walk — especially  you  that  work  in 
crowded  shops  and  murky  garrets. 
Persevere  in  this,  and  in  the  end 
you  will  see  the  benefit  of  it.      /.  T, 

A  Drunken  Farm. — Often  and 
often,  while  riding  through  the  coun- 
try have  we  passed  farms  whose 
history  we  could  read  at  a  glance. 
The  door-yard  fence  had  disappeared 
— burnt  up  in  the  shiftlessness  born 
of  drink.  The  house  was  unpainted 
and  battered;  broken  panes  of  glass 


were  stopped  with  rags  or  old  hats; 
the  chimney  stood  in  a  tottering 
attitude;  the  doors  swung  in  a  creak- 
ing  condition  on  one  hinge;  the  steps 
were  unsteady  like  its  owner;  every- 
thing  was  dilapilated,  decaying, 
untidy,  cheerless.  A  single  look 
showed  that  its  owner  traded  too 
much  at  one  shop — the  rum  shop. 
The  spirit  of  thrift  had  been  killed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  still.  Fresh 
paint,  repairs,  improvements,  good 
cheer  and  beauty  for  the  home — had 
all  gone  down  the  farmer's  throat. 
Outside  matters  were  the  same. 
The  bam-yards  were  wretched  styes; 
the  doors  were  off,  the  roof  leaky, 
the  gates  were  down,  the  carts  crazy, 
the  tools  broken,  the  fodder  scarce, 
and  the  stock  poor  and  wretched. 
Neglect,  cruelty,  wastefulness,  min 
— all  had  come  from  drink.  The 
farm  showed  the  trail  of  the  same 
serpent.'  The  straggling  and  tum- 
bling  stone  walls,  the  rickety-fences, 
the  weed-grown  fields,  the  sparse 
and  half-headed  crops,  the  dying 
orchard,  all  said  to  the  passer  by: 
"Whisky  did  it.'*  Drink  had  given 
the  plaster  of  a  mortgage  instead  of 
labor;  unthrift  in  the  place  of  care, 
and  demoralization  in  lieu  of  system. 
The  farm  was  drink  blighted,  and 
advertised  its  condition  as  plainly  as 
its  owner  did  when  he  came  reeling 
home  from  the  town.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  temperance  lectures, 
for  the  young  farmers  especially,  is  a 
good  look  at  a  drunken  farm. 


THOMAS    BABINGTON    MACAULAY. 


I  DO  not  put  the  name  Lord 
Macaulay  as  the  heading  of  this 
paper,  for  the  reason  that  the  great 
author  had  done  all  his  best  work 
before  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 

It  is  not  easy  even  now  to  speak 
of  Lord  Macaulay  as  the  writer  of 
the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  or  ol 
the  World- renowned  paper  on  Warren 
Hastings.  I  never  think  of  Lord 
Macaulay  in   connection   with   those 


clever  young  men  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  were  writing  poems  and  criti- 
cisms  in  KnighC  s  Quatterly  Maga- 
zine^ and  among  them  *'a  short, 
manl)r  figure,  marvelously  upright. 
with  a  bad  neckcloth,  and  one  hand 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket;"  a  young 
man  with  a  rather  homely.  rugged 
face,  but  with  a  countenance  lighted 
up  by  every  joyful  and  ennobling 
emotion. 

'*T.  B.  Macaulay"  was  the  rather 
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commonplace  way  we  had  of  design- 
ating  the  author  of  those  vigorous 
productions  which  were  Coming  from 
the  press  when  some  of  us  were  boys 
and  earnest  students  of  modern 
English  literature. 

Macaulay  all  his  life  regretted  that 
he  had  not  when  a  lad  given  more 
attention  to  athletic  pursuits.  He 
neglected  to  learn  the  arts  of  swim- 
ming,  rovving,  skating  and  riding, 
during  his  youth,  but  he  always  prac- 
ticed  Walking  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent. 

Open  air  was  a  great  delight  to 
him,  but  he  took  it  only  one  way — 
on  his  legs.  When  I  first  went  to 
London,  l  used  to  see  him  plunging 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  him  come  out  of  his  club, 
'  'The  Albany, '  *  and  go  down  Picca- 
dilly  on  a  fresh  spring  morning. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dyce,  the  learned 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  and  Beau- 
mont,  and  Fletcher,  pointed  him  out 
one  day  to  me  on  London  Bridge, 
looking  fagged,  and  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  long  pedestrian  jaunt. 

Macaulay*  s  boyhood  was  unlike 
that  of  most  growing  urchins.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  reader 
from  the  Start,  and  used,  when  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  to  lie  on  the 
rüg  before  the  fire  with  a  book  in  his 
hand. 

His  memory  from  the  cradle  on- 
ward  was  prodigious.  His  quaint 
little  manners  in  childhood  amused 
all  who  came  near  him. 

Being  taken  out  on  one  occasion 
to  see  the  collection  of  wonderful 
things  at  Strawberry  Hill,  a  servant 
who  was  waiting  on  the  Company  ac- 
cidently  slipped  some  hot  coffee  on 
his  legs,  sealding  him  sorely  no  doubt. 

After  a  while  the  hostess,  who  was 
all  compassion  and  kindness,  asked 
him  how  he  was  feeling. 

"Thank  you,  madam,**  said  the 
little  man,  most gallantly,  "theagony 
is  abated." 

He  was  fond  of  cultivating  a  minute 
plot  of  ground   at   the   back  of  the 


house  where  he  lived  when  a  five- 
year-old  stripling,  and  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  when  the  maid  threw 
away  as  rubbish  the  oyster  shells 
with  which  litde  Tom  had  marked 
the  garden  as  his  own,  he  marched 
straight  into  the  drawing-room  where 
his  mother  was  entertaining  some 
visitors,  and  solemnly   exclaimed, — 

"Cursed  be  Sally!  for  it  is  written, 
'Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his 
neighbor*s  landmark!'  **  He  aston- 
ished  his  mother  one  day  by  announc- 
ing  this  sentiment,  "Industry  shall 
be  my  bread,  and  attention  my 
butter!" 

At  a  very  early  age  he  wrote  no 
end  of  poems,  long  and  short,  which 
probably  were  no  better  or  worse 
than  such  juvenile  things  usually  are. 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  helped  him  to 
select  proper  books  to  read  in  his 
childhood,  and  did  him  a  world  of 
good,  no  doubt,  by  restraining  his 
too-forward  habit  of  rhyming. 

It  was  a  good  sign  that  he  enjoyed 
"Plutarch's  Lives"  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old  almost  more  than 
any  other  book.  He  strengthened 
his  extraordinary  faculty  of  memory 
every  day  by  new  tasks  imposed 
upon  it,  determined  to  let  nothing 
he  read  worth  memorizing  slip  away 
from  him. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
he  went  up  to  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  through  his  whole 
after  life  loved  that  spot  with  deep 
and  tender  affection.  There  he  really 
began  his  brilliant  career  as  a  deba- 
ter,  poet,  essayist  and  historian. 
Twice  gaining  the  chancellor'smedal 
for  English  verse,  he  established  a 
firm  reputation  in  that  department  of 
culture. 

Other  prizes  feil  to  him  during  his 
College  terms,  and  various  honors, 
growing  out  of  diligent  application, 
were  showered  upon  him.  I  hope 
he  was  modest  and  reverent  towards 
his  superiors  during  all  these  trials  of 
a  young  man's  humility;  for  nothing 
is  more  prejudicial  to  character  in 
youth  than  self-assertion  and  conceit. 
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Self-knowledge,  mental  accuracy, 
habits  of  reflection  and  perseverance, 
— these  are  what  tend  to  the  makin^ 
of  a  Scholar.  It  is  a  poor  figure 
which  any  College  Student  presents 
when  he  is  forth-putting  and  contemp- 
tuous  in  his  daily  manners.  It  is 
self-annihilation  to  be  filled  with  self- 
assertion  and  undue  self-appreciation. 
It  is  the  heart  within  the  head  that 
should  prompt  our  highest  faculties, 
and  regulate  all  our  endeavors  after 
true  fame. 

Macaulay,  like  Choate,  believing 
that  words  are  powers,  studied  ora- 
tory  and  rhetoric  during  his  College 
life  to  that  extent  that  he  accom- 
plished  wonderful  results.  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Milton,  were  his  masters, 
and  formed  his  opinions  as  well  as 
his  style. ^ 

Their  thoughts  invigorated  his 
young  mind,  and  fired  him,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  with  ardor  to  be  good 
and  wise.  To  employ  an  expression 
of  Edmund  Burke,  he  was  *'never 
afraid  of  being  too  much  in  the 
right." 

Believing  that  a  dry  and  prosy 
manner  is  a  preliminary  impediment 
to  imparting  knowledge,  he  strove 
with  a  Scholar' s  zeal  to  learn  the  art 
of  interesting  his  listeners  as  well  as 
his  readers;hence  his  magnetism  and 
extraordinary  success,  even  while 
under  age. 

He  always  had  opinions  of  his 
own,  and  counted  an  Anythingarian 
the  poorest  kind  of  creature  that 
talks  or  acts  on  the  planet  which 
sustains  him.  Masters  of  misinfor- 
mation  he  despised  with  a  healthy 
hatred.  and  demanded  proof  on  all 
occasions  when  Statements  were 
thrust  forward  as  facts. 

Men  of  multifarious  manoeuver- 
ings  had  no  sort  of  chance  when 
they  opposed  Macaulay,  for  he  knew 
their  vulnerable  spots,  and  put  in  his 
spear  with  a  logical  intrepidity 
which  gave  him  easy  victory  every- 
where.  Sydney  Smith  said  that 
Bishop  Berkley  had  destroyed    the 


World  in  one  octavo  volume;  young 
Macaulay  could  pulverize  an  Oppo- 
nent with  a  sentence.  And  the 
secret  of  all  his  conquests  was  this, 
he  \\2Aprepared  himself  thoroughly 
for  victory. 

Achilles,  you  remember,  was  in- 
vulnerable, but  he  never  went  into 
battle  without  being  completely 
armed.  It  might  also  be  said  of 
Macaulay,  as  it  was  of  Francis 
Homer,  that  he  had  read  so  much 
and  so  well  that  he  was  a  contem- 
porary  of  all  men  and  a  Citizen  of 
all  States. 

Some  youths  scramble  over  know- 
ledge as  boys  scramble  over  a  fence; 
but  there  was  no  uncertain  motion 
about  Macaulay' s  mind,  even  when 
he  first  entered  the  fields  of  leaming. 
Employment  was  his  rapture,  and 
he  no  doubt  thought,  with  Goethe's 
Iphigenia,  that  *'a  useless  life  is  an 
early  death." 

I  like  to  hear  of  his  becoming  a 
patient,  pains-taking  teacher  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  that  he  might 
relieve  his  father  from  the  bürden  of 
his  Cambridge  expenses. 

When  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he 
set  about  his  profession  like  a  man 
in  earnest,  although  he  never  intend- 
ed  to  be  a  lawyer  all  his  life.  Litera- 
ture  was  to  be  his  vocation,  but  he 
believed  a  man  of  letters  should 
know  as  much  of  law  as  possible, 
and  so  he  burnt  long  candles  every 
night  over  his  legal  treatises. 

Pretty  soon  Jeffrey,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  found  him  out 
among  the  young  men  who  could 
write,  and  henceforward  the  law  was 
set  aside  for  literature. 

In  August,  1825.  appeared  his 
famous  article  on  Milton,  he  being  at 
that  time  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
that  essay  made  him  at  once  the 
most  conspicuous  contributor  to  the 
renowned  Quarterly.  The  publica- 
tion  of  that  paper  on  the  great  poet 
launched  him  into  London  society, 
and  he  was  hailed  with  a  welcome 
everywhere. 
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A  change  in  his  father's  affairs 
now  threw  the  whole  responsibility 
of  supporting  the  family  on  him, 
and  he  quietly  accepted  the  bürden. 
HLs  affectionate  disposition  made 
easy  work  of  the  care  he  had  as- 
sumed,  and  nothing  in  literary  his- 
tory  is  more  delightful  than  that 
chapter  in  Macaulay's  life  which 
chronicles  his  domestic   tenderness. 

How  he  loved  and  watched  over 
his  two  sisters  through  years  of  hard 
work  and  frequent  political  and 
pecuniary  disappointments,  how  he 
strove  to  help  forward  all  who  need- 
ed  assistance,  his  nephew  has  told  in 
a  most  interesting  memoir  of  his 
uncle. 

Macaulay^s  popularity  and  univer- 
sal currency  are  wonderful.  *'The 
three  books  in  every  squatter*s  home 
in  Australia,'*  says  a  recent  traveler, 
"are  the  Bible,  'Shakespeare*  and 
'Macaulay's  Essays.*  I  have  found 
sailors  in  the  forecastle  absorbed  in 
reading  the  *History  of  England/ 
and  you  cannot  travel  out  of  the 
ränge  of  Macaulay*s  influence.  His 
opinions  we  may  not  all  agree  with, 
but  his  magical  power  of  grappling 
to  the  reason  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed.*' 

If  a  young  person  wishes  to  see 
what  a  writer  can  accomplish  by  a 
perfect  art  of  putting  things,  let  him 
or  her  read,  for  example,  the  famous 
article  on  Warren  Hastings,  which 
came  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  which 
will  continue  to  attract  readers  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  have  heard  an  old  English  poet, 
Mr.  Rogers,  describe  that  famous 
trial  in  Westm inster  Hall,  as  he  saw 
it  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  1 788 ; 
but  Macaulay's  pages  depict  more 
vividly  the  scene  where  those  con- 
summate  orators,  Burke,  Gray, 
Windham,  Fox  and  Sheridan  as- 
sembled  to  take  part  in  a  national 
drama  that  never  will  be  forgotten 
while  England  holds  her  place  on 
this  planet. 


There  is  a  paperon  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  Addison,"  which  no  young 
Student  ought  to  be  ignorant  of,  for 
it  contains  the  marrow  of  twenty 
ordinary  histories  of  that  period,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  British 
literary  annals. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Eng- 
land* s  queen  habitually  consulted 
Macaulay  with  reference  to  her  own 
reading.  When  Mr  Abbott  Law- 
rence was  our  minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  he  was  present  one 
evening  when  Victoria  asked  the 
historian  what  new  book  he  would 
recommend  to  Her  Majesty  as  an 
interesting  and  valuable  work  for  her 
perusal;  and  Macaulay,  on  that 
occasion,  suggested  that  she  should 
send  for  Ticknor's  "History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  *  *  then  recently 
published. 

Among  the  great  conversers  of  this 
country,  Macaulay  will  always  be 
remembered.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Summer,  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Prescott, 
Mr.  Ticknor  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can notabilities,  describe  his  powers 
in  that  line,  and  they  all  agreed  to 
his  supremacy. 

His  talk  had  none  of  that  irreso- 
lution  in  it  which  Carlyle  imputes  to 
Coleridge,  but  flowed  on  and  on, 
with  no  deviation  into  the  regions  of 
uncertainty  or  irrelevancy.  "Macau- 
lay rarely  spoke,  either  in  public  or 
private,"  said  Thackeray,  "without 
conveying  information,*'  a  tribute  to 
his  füll  mind  by  an  eminent  judge  of 
colloquial  excellence. 

Happy  the  young  person  whose 
tastes  have  been  cultivated  to  that 
degree  which  will  enable  him  or  her 
to  enjoy  "The  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays' '  of  Macaulay ;  for  then  there 
will  be  sure  to  follow  a  desire  to  read 
Trevelyan's  "Life  and  Letters"  of 
the  eloquent  author,  a  memoir  which 
adds  another  triumph  to  biography, 
incentive  to  industry  and  scholarship, 
and  a  substantial  benefit  to  all  who 
read  for  something  better  than  the 
vapid  wish  to  "pass  away  time.*' 

/  T,  R 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR 

FUBLISHRD   BY 

The  Contributor  Company. 
SvLT    Lake    City.    -    October,  1894. 


USE    MODERATION. 

A  POLITICAL  canipaign  which 
gives  promise  of  being  a  very  vig- 
orous  one  has  now  began  in  this 
Territory.  Both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  are  confident  of 
success,  if  their  own  Statements  can 
be  accepted.  There  is  no  probability 
that  any  effort  will  be  spared  by 
these  two  parties  to  attain  success, 
and  inducements  will  be  presented 
to  many  voters,  by  the  manipulators 
of  election  matters,  to  tempt  them 
to  vote  this  or  that  way,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  one  who  is  mak- 
ing  the  advances.  Both  parties  have 
doubtless  selected  that  candidate 
which  it  is  ?upposed  will  be  most 
populär,  to  represent  Utah  in  Con- 
gress;andas  for  the  commissioners 
who  are  to  be  elected  on  the  same 
day,  they  are  men  who  are  qualified 
to  perform  successfully  the  duties  of 
their  offices. 

The  Contributor  has  no  politi- 
cal  preferences  to  express,  and  we 
onlv  refer  to  the  election  and  its  pre- 
ceding  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  all  our  readers  to  use  moder- 
ation  in  their  utterances  and  actions, 
that  they  may  do  nothing  which  will 
afterwards  cause  them  sorrow,  or 
that  will  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
persons  whose  views  are  differenl  to 
their  own.  Quite  a  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  division  on  party  lines  oc- 
curred,  and  if  during  that  time  some 
study  and  attention  have  been  paid 
to  the  principles  of  the  national 
parties,  nearly  all  will  have  discovered 
their  preferences.  This  being  the  case 
the  Citizens  should  seek  by  all  proper 
methods  to  sustain  their  party  and 
its  principles;  not  to  do  so,  however, 
at  the  great  cost  of  loss  of  friendship, 


brotherly  love,  or  faith  in  the  Gospel. 
Better  leave  politics  alone  entirely 
and  never  cast  a  vote  for  any  candi- 
date, than  that  the  results  should 
lead  to  such  disasters  as  these.  Ani- 
mosity  should  not  result  from  politi- 
cal  differences.  Men  view  matters 
from  different  Standpoints,  and  with 
their  difterent  views  may  be  equally 
sincere.  The  Gospel  should  teach 
US  to  be  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  not  to  allow  us  to 
make  ourselves  the  censors  of  other 
people's  opinions  and  views. 

When  our  missionaries  go  into  the 
World  as  bearers  of  the  Gospel,  they 
are  warned  to  preach  our  pure  princi- 
ples and  to  avoid  making  attacks 
upon  the  religions  or  beliefs  of  other 
people.  Where  missionaries  disre- 
gard  this  advice  and  give  voice  to  a 
tirade  of  abuse  or  to  .sarcastic  re- 
marks  conceming  the  religious 
opinions  of  others.  they  generally 
find  persecution  foUowing  them,  and 
they  do  the  cause  of  Christ  but  little 
good.  The  preaching  of  the  truth 
is  sure  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
honest,  and  no  others  are  we  seeking 
to  convert. 

This  same  advice  might  apply  with 
equal  force  to  expounders  of  politi- 
cal  doctrines.  Leave  the  opinions 
of  your  opponents  alone,  and  explain 
in  as  forceful  language  as  possible 
your  ideas  of  what  will  do  the  most 
good  to  the  people  of  the  nation, 
leaving  your  audience  to  ponder  and 
decide  for  themselves  which  princi- 
ples they  will  adopt.  In  both  parties 
there  is  much  good,  and  there  is 
much  which  could  be  profitably 
eliminated.  But  whatever  differences 
may  exist  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
justify  rancorous  leelings,  personal 
attacks  and  vilification  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  To  him  who  has 
the  cause  of  Zion  at  heart  it  will 
make  but  little  difference  who  fill  the 
Offices  so  long  as  the  officials  are 
God-fearing  and  upright  men;  but 
when  the  wicked  rule,  the  people 
mourn. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  COMMAND- 
MENT. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  pf  the 
World  when  there  was  more  sin  or  a 
greater  variety  of  evil  than  exists  at 
the  present  time.  It  seems  as  though 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  mankind 
have  become  blunted,  and  wicked- 
ness  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex- 
ception.  The  newspapers  of  the  day 
teem  with  accounts  of  crime,  and 
abominations  of  all  kinds  seem  to 
be  multiplying. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  as 
we  view  it,  for  this  astonishing  in- 
crease  of  sin,  is  found  in  the  leniency 
with  which  criminals  are  treated,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  corrupt  are 
able  to  escape  punishment.  It  has 
come  to  a  point  where  many  think 
that  if  a  man  guilty  of  transgression 
has  money  or  influence,  however 
great  his  sin,  it  is  to  be  condoned 
and  the  guilty  one  shall  remain  un- 
punished. 

We  have  almost  reached  a  point, 
it  seems,  where  we  are  ready  to  add 
the  Eleventh  Commandment  to  the 
great  decalogue  which  the  Lord  gave 
Moses  upon  Sinai,  which  shall  read: 
'Thou  shall  not  be  found  out;"  for 
it  seems  as  though  the  sin  is  not  in 
the  act  itself,  according  to  modern 
ideas,but  lies  in  the  discovery  of  wrong 
doing. 

A  few  years  ago  the  constant 
teaching  of  parents  to  their  children 
was,  and  the  same  principles  should 
now  prevail,  that  they   were  to   de- 


spise  sin  for  the  sake  of  sin  itself,  and 
should  be  just  as  careful  in  the  ob- 
servance  of  the  laws  of  God  when 
no  eye  could  see  them  but  that  of 
the  Lord,  as  they  were  if  observed 
by  a  whole  congregation  of  people. 
People  were  then  taught  to  have  their 
consciences  clear.  In  these  days, 
however,  when  men  have  come  to 
justüy  themselves  in  doing  many 
wrongs  if  the  results  will  only  bring 
them  wealth,  modern  consciences  are 
becoming  ^eared  and  too  many  par- 
ents feel  like  giving  the  advice  which 
one  man  did  to  his  son  who  was 
about  entering  upon  his  business 
career:  "My  son,  get  money.  Get 
it  honestly  if  you  can,  but  in  any 
event  be  sure  to  get  money."  If 
this  feeling  is  entertained,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  stealing,  embezzling, 
defrauding,  and  even  murder  are  so 
common?  There  will  be  no  improve- 
ment  in  mankind  so  long  as  such  a 
spirit  as  this  prevaib. 

The  people  of  Zion  should  call  a 
halt  to  such  a  feeling,  and  show  the 
World  by  their  conduct  that  they  are 
above  the  spirit  of  theworld;  that 
they  will  do  good  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  consciences,  and  because 
it  is  more  happifying  even  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  to  be  virtuous, 
pure,  upright  and  holy,  than  to  be 
the  opposite.  With  such  principles 
impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
youth  of  Zion,  there  will  be  no  need 
among  us  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Eleventh  Commandment  in  thecode 
which  Latter-day  Saints  observe. 


M.  I.  MANUAL,    PART  II. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(  Dispensation  of  the  Fullness  of 

Times,  continued,) 

PERIOD  If, 

Lecture  4. 

colonization. 

Subdivisions :  —  General    line   of 

early  Settlements:  Salt  Lake,  Davis, 

Weber,  Utah,  Tooele,  Sanpete,  Iron, 


Beaver,  Miliard  and  other  counties. 
— Special  aims  in  location  and  appli^ 
cation  of  the  mountain  streams,  then 
much  smaller  than  at  present. — The 
general  plan  of  colonization ;  (a)send- 
ing  out  exploring  parties;  \b)  calling 
missionary  colonists;  (^)  compact  or 
close  settlement  in  view  of  protection 
and  education;  (df)  wise  distribution 
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of  land  in  small  lots  by  drawing,  as 
didancient  Israel. — Social  purityand 
material  prosperity  under  ecclesias- 
tical  leadership  and  direction.  Ref., 
Brief  History  of  the  Church,  pp.  127 
to  154;  Whitney*  s  History  of  Utah, 
p.  375;  Life  of  Brigham  Young,  pp. 
100  to  103. 

Self-review: — When  were  the  fol- 
lowing  named  counties  first  setüed : 
Weber,  Utah,  Sanpete,  Iron,  Mil- 
iard, Bear  Lake,  Wasatch?  2.  Men- 
tion  two  of  the  chief  aims  at  the  early 
extended  colonization  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  the  Valleys  of  the  mount- 
ains.  3.  What  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Church  to  discover  and  perma- 
nently  occupy  the  places  suitable  for 
settlement?  4.  When  and  for  what 
special  purpose  was  the  so-called 
*'Dixie"  colonization?  5.  Show  the 
great  wisdom  in  not  permitting  one 
man  to  monopolize  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  time  of  colonization. 

Lecture  5. 

REVELATION  ON  THE  ETERNITY  OF 
THE  MARRIAGE  COVENANT,  IN- 
CLUDING  PLURALITY  OF  WIVES. 

Subdivisions:  —  Revelation  con- 
cerning,  received  1831. — Applica- 
tion.—  Revelation  written  1843. — 
Law  publicly  proclaimed  1852. — 
Anti-congressional  enactment  1862. 
—  Anti-Law  1882.  —  Persecutions 
1 884-1 890.  —  Manifestoes  1890.  — 
Amnesty  1893.  Ref,  Doc.  and 
Cov.,  sec.  cxxxii.  Whitney' s  Utah, 
Vol.  L,  pp.  210-216;  Vol.   IL,  pp. 

66  70,  440-486,  490-494;  CONTRIBU- 

TOR,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  168-274;  History 
of  the  Mormons  (pamphlet);  '*Bible 
and  Polygamy,"  p.  140;  "Why  we 
Practice  Plural  Marriage,'*  p.  56. 

Self-review:  —  i.  Where,  when 
and  to  whom  was  the  revelation  on 
the  eternity  of  the  marriage  cov- 
enant  given?  2.  When  was  the 
revelation  written?  3.  When  was 
the  law  first  applied  or  entered  into? 
4.  When  and  how  was  the  law 
publicly  proclaimed?  5.  What  is  the 
force  or  efficacy  of  the    "Amnesty?" 


Lecture  6. 

THE    **MOVE." 

Subdivisions: — What  the  so-called 
move  was. — The  causes;  {d)  rene- 
gade  official  misrepresentation;  {b) 
the  Buchanan  blunder.  The  object 
of  the  move. — ^The  effects;  (a)  ar- 
resting  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
Mormon  heroism;  {b)  securing  an 
unprejudiced  investigation  of  Latter- 
day  Saint  loyalty;  {c)  bringing  an 
arrogant  administration  to  terms  of 
compromise.  Ref,  History  of  Utah, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  460  to  477,  and  567  to 
688,  also  Brief  History  of  the  Church, 
pp.  142  to  149. 

Self-review: — i.  When  and  what 
was  the  extent  of  **the  move?'*  2. 
In  what  way  did  the  Judges  Brocchus, 
Drummond  and  others  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  the  move?  3.  Why  can 
the  so-called  * 'Johnston  army"  In- 
vasion be  appropriately  called  the 
Buchanan  blunder?  4.  Who  was  the 
mediator  between  the  Mormons  and 
the  misled  administration  during  the 
troubles  of '58?  5.  What  were  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Johnston  army 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  valley 
and  find  it  inhabited  ? 

AMERICAN  HISTOR  K 

Lecture  10. 

georgia,  the  last  of  the  thir- 

teen  original  COLONIES. 

Subdivisions:  —  General  James 
Oglethorpe,  {a)  his  character  and 
Position,  {b)  his  motives,  (r)  his 
project. — The  settlement  at  Savan- 
nah,  (1733). — Silk  culture. — Re- 
strictions  on  the  colony. — The  Wes- 
leys.  — Whitefield.  — Restrictions  re- 
moved.  —  Financial  success.  —  Re- 
sources of  Georgia.  Ref.,  Mont- 
gomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American 
History,  pp.  120-124. 

Self-review: — i.  What  objects 
prompted  the  settlement  of  Georgia? 
2.  What  particular  class  of  people 
was  to  be  benefited  by  the  settlement 
of  Georgia?  3.  Where  and  by  whom 
was  the  first  settlement  made?  4. 
Name   the   restrictions    imposed   on 
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the  colony.  5.  What  noted  reli- 
gionists  interested  themselves  in 
Oglethorpe's  project?  6.  What  are 
the  resources  of  Georgia? 

LeCTURE    II. 

FRENCH    EXPLORATION   AND 

COLONIZATION. 

Subdivisions : — The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries  and  their  marvelous  mis- 
sionary  werk  in  the  north  and  west, 
(a)  establishing  a  friendly  relation 
with  the  Indians  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence; (^)  the  work  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  Marquette  and  La  Salle. 
— The  first  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  called  King  William' s  War,  {a) 
cause;  (^)  duration;  (^)  incidents; 
(df)  results, — The  second  contest, 
called  Queen  Ann*s  War,  (a)  cause; 
(^)  duration;  (^r)  leading  incidents; 
(df)  effects. — The  third  war,  (a) 
time  foUowing  a  period  of  thirty 
years  rest;  (^)  cause;  (r)  effects. — 
The  fourth  or  final  struggle  known 
as  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
(a)  the  cause  of  the  war;  (^)  the 
numerical  advantage  of  the  Eng- 
lish;  (^)  the  material  advantage  of 
the  French  in  having  Indian  allies 
and  a  line  of  sixty  forts  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south;  (ö^)  the  Ohio  Company 
scheme;  (^)  Govemor  Dinwiddie's 
messenger,  young  Washington;  (/*) 
the  Albany  Convention;  (^)  Brad- 
dock's  defeat;  {h)  Pitt's  victory;  (/) 
capture  of  Fort  Duquesne;  (y)  fall 
of  Quebec;  {k)  the  peace  treaty  by 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
was  recognized  and  ratified. 

Self-review: — i.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  French  missionary  work 
among  the  North  American  Indians? 

2.  What  was  the  aim  of  the  French 
in  exploring  the  west  and  establish- 
ing the  great  line  of  forts  from  the 
Gulf   of   St.    Lawrence  to  Mexico? 

3.  How  came  the  French  to  have 
so  many  Indian  allies?  4.  What 
was  the  chief  cause  of  these  wars 
between  the  French  and  English, 
and  between  what  two  dates  did  they 


all  occur?  5.  What  was  the  main 
political  and  social  result  of  the 
last  of  these  wars? 

Lecture  12. 
general  state  of  the  country 

preceding  the  revolution. 

Subdivisions: — The  thirteen  colo- 
nies  in  1763;  (a) their  language;  (^) 
religion;  (r)  social  rank;  (0^)  cities; 
(^)  trade;  (/*)  government;  (^) 
law;  (^)  unity;  (/)  rural  life;  \j) 
city  life;  (^)  travel;  (/)letters;  {ni) 
hospitality;  {n)  severity;  (t?)  educa- 
tion;  (/)  books;  (^)  men  of  letters 
(Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin 
Franklin). — Growth  of  the  country. 
— Number  and  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Self-review: — i.  Name  the  thirteen 
original  colonies.  2.  What  can  you 
say  of  the  language,  religion  and 
social  rank  of  the  people  at  this  time? 
3.  How  did  the  colonies  differ  in 
their  governments?  4.  What  was 
the  literary  condition  of  the  colonists 
generally?  5.  Give  a  general  sum- 
mary  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
up  to  1763. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Lecture  4. 

AIR  (continued). 

Subdivisions  :  —  Contaminations, 
(a)  by  closed  rooms;  {b)  human 
beings;  {c)  by  emanations;  {d)  by 
cellars;  {e)  by  combustion. — Rate 
of  contaminations  by  respiration. — 
Amount  of  pure  air  required. — 
Amount  of  space  required. — Res- 
piration, (a)  process;  {b)  apparatus. 
— Aeration  of  the  blood. — Morbid 
effects  of  vitiated  air, — Dust  in  the 
air.  —Household  dust. — Dust  traps. 
Dust  holders. — Poisonous  wall-pa- 
per.  Ref.,  Talmage's  Domestic 
Science,  eh.  5,  6  and  7. 

Self-review: — i.  What  are  the 
principal  sources  of  impurities  in  the 
air  of  rooms?  2.  Give  illustrations 
of  the  rate  at  which  contamination  ol 
air  progresses  in  closed  apartments. 
3.     Show     the     hurtful     effects    of 
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placing  cellars  beneath  dwelling 
rooms.  4.  Describe  the  organs  of 
respiration.  5.  Explain  the  physi- 
ological  effects  of  foul  air  upon  the 
brain.  6.  Give  instances  of  the 
effects  of  inhaling  poisonous  dust, 
7.  Show  the  effect  of  carpets  as 
holders  of  dust.  8.  State  the  prin- 
cipal  properties  of  a  good  wall-pa- 
per. 

Lecture  5. 
ventilation. 

Subdivisions  :  —  Methods.  —  Re- 
quirements. — Aids  to  Ventilation  de- 
pending  upon  temperature  changeSy 
(a)  currents  produced  by  changes  of 
temperature;  (d)  opposite  currents 
essential;  (c)  Lyman's  Ventilator; 
(d)  fires;  (e)  chimneys;  (/*)  regis- 
ters;  (g)  steam  warming. — Mechan- 
ical  aids,  (a)  currents  from  fans;  (^) 
pipes  as  inlets;  (^)  window  currents. 
Ref.,  Domestic  Science,  eh.  8. 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  meant 
by  Ventilation?  2.  Explain  the  two 
general  modes  of  purifying  the  air  of 
rooms.  3.  What  powers  are  com- 
monly  employed  in  changing  the  air 
of  rooms?  4.  Explain  the  need  of 
double  passages  in  the  case  of  a 
candle  burning  within  a  lamp  chim- 
ney.  5.  Explain  the  Ventilation  of 
mines.  6.  Name  the  principal  me- 
chanical  aids  in  Ventilation.  7.  State 
the  essential  features  of  a  good  inlet 
for  air  for  a  room. 

Lecture  6. 

HEAT. 

Subdivisions: — The  nature  of  heat. 
— The  expanding  power  of  heat;  (a) 
the  force  of  expanding  bodies;  (^) 
the  effects  of  heat  on  pendulums;  (r) 
the  effects  of  heat  on  liquids. — The 
prometer;  (ä)  definition;  (^)  de- 
scription. — Thermometer;  (a)  Fahr- 
enheit;  (^)  Centigrade. 

Self-review: — i.  In  which  ways 
can  you  prove  that  heat  is  a  force? 
2.  Give  an  Illustration  of  the  expand- 
ing power  of  heat  in  solids  and  in 
liquids  also.  3.  Will  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature cause  a  pendulum  clock  to 


gain  or  lose  time  and  why?  4. 
Explain  the  thermometer  and  its  use. 
5.  What  are  the  chief  distinctions 
between  the  Fahrenheit  and  the 
Centigrade  thermometer? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

PART  IL 

Lecture  2. 
the  science  of  politics. 
Subdivisions: — Definitions,  (a)  a 
knowledge  of  political  principles  as 
related  to  the  government  and  the 
governed;  (^)  the  study  of  man  as 
a  Citizen;  {c)  the  science  of  civil  and 
political  rights. — Society,  (a)  socia- 
bility  a  human  instinct;  {b)  the  family 
the  foundation  of  all  society. — The 
origin  of  the  State. — The  two-fold 
officeof  the  government,  (a)furnish- 
ing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection and  progress  oi  the  society; 
(^)  execution  of  these  rules  and 
regulations.  — Relationship  of  govern- 
ment to  the  governed,  (a)  the  gov- 
ernment is  for  the  people;  (3)  the 
State  is  for  the  man. — Kinds  of 
government,  (a)  theocracies,  laws 
direct  from  God,  as  with  the  Israd- 
ites  under  Moses  and  the  Nephites 
from  the  time  they  left  Jerusalem 
until  the  choosing  of  their  first  king; 
(^)  monarchies,  government  by 
one;  (c)  democracies,  govemments 
by  the  many,  as  Athens  and  the  early 
pilgrims;  (d)  aristocracies,  govern- 
ment by  the  best  or  few  (such  was 
Venice  at  one  time  but  there  is  no 
pure  aristocratic  government  now); 
(e)  mixed  govemments,  (i.e.  thase 
having  in  them  the  elements  of  two 
or  more  kinds,  such  as  England  and 
other  constitutional  monarchies;  (/) 
republics  or  representative  govem- 
ments, as  the  United  States,  Switzer- 
land  and  France;  (g)  confederate 
govemments,  those  in  which  the 
Union  is  entirely  optional  with  the 
component  parts  of  the  government; 
such  was  the  United  States  under  the 
articles  of  confederation ;  (A)  federal 
govemments,  those  in  which  a  coer- 
cive  power  to  union  is  vested  in  the 
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government,  such  is  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution. — 
Rights,  (a)  civil  rights,  as  life,liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  along 
the  line  of  non-interference  with 
others;  (^)  political  rights,  as  fran- 
chise  and  omce  holding. — Constitu- 
tions,  (a)  the  unwritten;  {b)  the 
written. — Modes  of  improving  gov- 
ernments,  {a)  evolution;  {b)  revo- 
lution.  (See  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. ) 

Self-review: — i.  What  is  political 
science?  2.  Mention  the  two-fold 
Offices  of  government.  3.  Show 
that  man  did  not  originale  society. 
4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a 
civil  and  a  political  right?  5.  Name 
two  methods  of  improving  govern- 
ments  and  give  illustrations  of  each. 
Ref ,  *'The  American  Government*' 
by  Hinsdale;  introduction. 

The  making  of  the  American   Gov- 
ernment, 

Lecture  2. 

THE   THIRTEEN    ENGLISH    COLONIES 
PLANTED. 

Subdivisions, — The  right  of  dis- 
covery,  (a)  ideas  embraced  in  the 
right  of  discovery;  {b)  early  Euro- 
pean possessions;  (r)  important  fact. 
— The  first  division  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.— The  London  and  Plymouth 
companies.  —  Colonies  planted  by 
companies.  —  Colonies  planted  by 
proprietors.  — Voluntary  colonies.  — 
The  agency  of  the  home  government, 
{a)  grants  of  land;  {b)  grants  of 
commercial  privileges;  {c)  grants  of 
civil  rights  and  political  powers. — 
Classes  of  Colonists. — The  Controlling 
idea  of  the  English  colonists. — Guar- 
anteeof  the  rights  of  Englishmen. — 
The  Southern  colonies,  (a)  Virginia; 
{b)  Maryland;  (r)  the  Carolinas;  {d) 
Georgia. — The  Northern  colonies, 
(a)  Plymouth  Company;  {b)  Ply- 
mouth; {c)  the  Plymouth  compact; 
{d)  Massachusetts;  {e)  Connecticut; 
(/)  Rhode  Island;  {g)  New  Hamp- 
shire.— The    Middle     colonies,    («) 


New  York;  {b)  New  Jersey;  {c) 
Pennsylvania;  {d)  Delaware.  Ref, 
"The  American  Government,*'  by 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  pp.  22-32. 

Self-review: — i.  What  ideas  are 
embraced  in  the  expression  "Right 
of  Discovery?"  2.  What  three 
things  limited  the  agency  of  the 
home  government?  3.  State  the 
general  idea  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
French  colonists.  4.  What  was  the 
Controlling  ideaof  the  English  colon- 
ists? 5.  Write  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  in  their  three  groups. 

Lecture  3. 
How  the  colonies  were  gov- 

ERNED. 

Subdivisions: — The  three  classes 
of  colonial  governments;  (a)  char- 
ter, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island;  (b^  proprietary,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  Maryland; 
(f)  the  royal  or  provincial,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, and  Georgia. — The  English 
element  predominating  in  all  the 
colonial  governments;  (a)  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  colonists  or 
the  predominating  part  of  them  be- 
ing  English;  (^)  required  Subordi- 
nation of  colonial  laws  to  the  laws  of 
England.  — Rights  of  the  colonists; 
(a)  political  rights;  (^)  civil  rights; 
(^)  religious  rights. —  Unsuccessful 
experiments  in  colonial  government; 
(ä)  the  local  Council  at  Virginia;  (^) 
the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
democracy ;  (^)  the  commercial  credit 
System  of  Virginia;  (df)  the  benevo- 
lent  System  of  Georgia,  all  failed  in 
consequence  of  not  being  in  keeping 
with  the  political  habit  of  the  age. — 
Duality  of  the  colonial  governments; 
(a)  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment; (^)  the  right,  or  reserved 
prerogative  of  the  king  to  extend  his 
authority  over  the  colonies. — Gradu- 
al  growth  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments.— Comparison  of  the  colonies 
with  those  of  France  and  Spain;  (a) 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
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lish    colonists;     (^)    the  dependent  govemment.     2.    Mention  the   thir- 

spirit   of   the   Spanish  and    French  teen  original  colonies  and  give    the 

colonists. — The  slave  question;  (ä)  form  of  govemment  predominatingf 

the  colonial  sentiment  against  slavery  in  each.  3.  In  what  respects  were  the 

as    evinced    by   the    many  Statutes  colonial  governments  subordinate  to 

found   on    their  books   for  limiting  the  English  govemment?     4.  What 

and  prohibiting  the  slave  trade;  (^)  was   the  relation  of  a  colonial  pro- 

the  Support  given  to  slave  trading  prietor  to  the  king  and  to  the  colon- 

both  by  British  traders  and  the  Eng-  ists?     5.  What  special  political  spirits 

lish  govemment.  not  found  in  the  French  and  Spanish 

Self-review: — i.     Name  and   ex-  colonies,    characterized    the    Eng^lish 

piain   the   three    forms    of   colonial  colonists? 


CHRIST  AND  THE  POOR. 

Havc  you  heard  the  legend  told 
Of  the  monk  in  convent  old, 

Who  at  quict  even-tide, 
As  he  bent  in  silent  bliss, 
Tear-stained,  golden  cross  to  kiss, 

Saw  the  Savior  by  his  side? 

In  his  cold  and  narrow  cell 
Streamed  the  light  ineffable. 

As  the  Vision  brighter  grewi 
Haloed  brow  and  smiling  face, 
Arms  held  forth  to  him  embrace, 

*Twas  the  Son  of  God,  he  knew . 

H»rk!  that  moment  pealed  the  bell — 
Could  he  longer  raptured  dwell 

On  the  sight  that  moved  his  soul? 
"No!"  ihe  good  monk  softly  said; 
"I  must  feed  the  poorinstead, 

They  are  waiting  for  their  dole." 

But  one  sparkling  tear-drop  feil 
As  he  left  his  quiet  cell; 

For  the  touch  of  Christ  he  yeamed! 
In  the  light  of  setting  sun. 
All  his  humble  duty  done, 

Blessed  and  glad.  he  then  retumed. 

Lx>l  with  added  glory  smiled 
He  the  holy.  undefiled, 

Who  had  lingered  fondly  there; 
Then  were  sweeter  odors  shed 
Round  the  old  monk's  silvered  head, 

From  his  Ups  sprang  fervent  prayer. 

And  the  Master  gently  said, 
"Hadst  thou  staid  I  must  have  fled," 

And  He  touched  him  with  His  palm: 
While  outside,  the  parting  throng 
He  had  fed.  burst  into  song,  . 

And  one  star  rose  white  and  calm. 

George  B.  Grißih. 
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In  many  Settlements  of  southern 
Utah  a  striking  melody  is  used  to  the 
hymn!  **0  My  Father,  Thou  That 
Dwellest/*  etc.  The  origin  of  this 
tune  is  given  as  follows  by  Brother 
Thomas  Durham,  of  Parowan: 

"In  a  dream,  in  the  year  1880,  I 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  large  river 
which  was  running  toward  the  west. 
A  narrow  strip  of  land,  about  two 
rods  wide,  projected  down  the  river 
a  distance  of  about  ten  rods.  I  was 
looking,  in  my  dream,  for  some  of 
our  people  to  come  up  the  river,  and 
while  I  was  thus  engaged  I  heard  a 
rustling  noise  behind  me  in  the 
underbrush,  the  country  back  of  me 
to  the  east  being  heavily  timbered. 
As  I  turned  I  saw  a  young,  tall,  slim- 
built  Indian  goming  towards  me. 

"I  turned  around  again  facing  the 
river  and  saw  two  of  the  brethren 
whom  I  knew  who  stepped  down  to 
the  water*  s  edge,  where  was  floating 
an  Indian  blanket.  These  brethren 
stepped  on  the  blanket  and  an  Indian 
pony  came  from  under  it.  By  this 
time  the  young  Indian  had  come, 
and  he  took  the  pony  by  the  mane 
and  led  him  out  of  the  water.  I 
smiled  because  I  thought  this  was 
the  way  in  which  they  tamed  their 
ponies.  As  I  was  thus  pondering  he 
cast  a  rather  severe  look  towards  me, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  none  of 
my  business  what  he  was  doing. 
When  I  looked  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  brethren  who  had  stepped  on 
the  blanket  they  were  gone,  as  was 
also  the  young  Indian,  and  I  was 
again  left  alone. 

•*I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  east 
and  was  astonished  to  see  about  twen- 
ty-five  or  thirty  good-looking  Indians 
Coming  in  my  direction.  They  passed 
onto  the  neck  of  land  near  which  I 
was  Standing,  and  formed  a  circle. 
The  chief  stood  on  the  east  side  and 
beside  him  was  a  young,  fine-looking 
Indian  with  a  brass  hörn  in  his  hand. 
The  chief  pointed  his  finger  at  him 
and  he  stepped  out  to  the  west  end 
of  the  land  near  the  water,  where  he 


played  a  tune,  and  then  came  back 
and  took  his  place  in  the  circle. 
Then  the  chief  pointed  to  another 
Indian  who  had  a  rifle  and  he  stepped 
to  the  same  place  and  fired  the  rifle, 
the  noise  of  which  awakened  me. 

"For  a  Short  time  I  lay  and  won- 
dered  if  I  had  not  better  arise  and  go 
to  the  organ  and  play  the  tune  which 
I  had  heard.  It  had  made  such  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I  feit 
confident  I  could  do  so,  and  was 
afraid  that  should  I  go  to  sleep  I 
might  forget  it.  While  thus  reflect- 
ing  I  feil  asleep  and  heard  the  same 
tune  again  played,  but  did  not  see 
anything  or  anybody.  When  I 
I  again  awoke  I  arose,dressed  myself, 
went  to  the  organ  and  played  the 
tune.  The  act  of  playing  over  a  tune 
always  makes  such  an  impression  up- 
on  my  mind  that  I  never  forget  what 
I  once  play  in  this  manner.  I  after- 
wards  arranged  the  tune  for  the 
choir  and  it  has  been  sung  in  many 
wards. 

"The  above  incident  is  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  a  blessing  given  me  under 
the  hands  of  Eider  C.  H.  Wheelock 
in  England  in  the  winter  of  1851. 
He  told  me  that  heavenly  messengers 
would  reveal  music  to  me  in  my 
sleep,  and  that  I  should  write  and 
sing  the  same  to  the  Saints.  1  have 
Seen  this  promise  come  to  pass.  I 
have  five  or  six  other  tunes  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  one  accompanying  this 
articie  which  I  received  in  dreams. 
I  afterwards  wrote  them  out  and  we 
now  sing  them  in  our  meetings. 

"In  the  year  1884,  Eiders  Daniel 
Tyler  and  C.  H.  Wheelock  were 
visiting  at  my  house.  Brother 
Wheelock  requested  me  to  sing  a 
verse  of  the  dream  tune,  which  I  did. 
Brother  Tyler  then  said  he  had  seen 
all  my  dream  and  more,  whereupon 
he  commenced  to  speak  in  tongues 
in  the  Nephite  language.  He  also 
gave  the  Interpretation  ofmy  dream. 
He  said  the  tune  I  had  heard  was  a 
song  of  lamentation  which  the  Neph- 
ites  sung  each  evening  at  sundown. 
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And  when  the  tune  was  ended  the 
Chief  would  address  the  assembled 
throng  and  condemn  them  for  their 
disobedience  towards  the  Prophet 
Mormon.  These  events,  as  he  in- 
formed  me  in  his  remarks,  occurred 
just  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Nephite  race  from  this  continent. 

' '  Thomas  Dur  kam, ' ' 


It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve  that  many  things  conceming  the 
ancient  people  who  dwelt  upon  this 
continent  will  be  revealed.  Not  only 
their  written  words,  but  their  melodies 
may  yet  find  happy  acceptance 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  No 
doubt  many  of  their  productions 
were  most  excellent. 
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